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1925 


Office  of  the  Business  Agent  of  the  School  Committee, 
15  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  July  1,  1925. 

To  the  School  Committee: 

In  compliance  with  Section  111  of  the  Rules  govern- 
ing the  duties  of  the  Business  Agent,  the  following 
report  is  submitted.  The  Budget  for  the  financial 
year  immediately  following  the  period  for  which  this 
report  is  made,  is  included  for  reference  purposes. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Alexander  M.  Sullivan, 

Business  Agent. 


ANNUAL  BJEPOUT  OF  BUSINESS  AGENT. 


ORGANIZATION  IN  THE  OFFICE  OF  THE  BUSINESS  AGENT 
AND  IN  THE  SUPPLY  ROOM. 

In  January,  1925,  the  School  Committee  approved 
the  recommendations  of  the  Business  Agent  relative  to 
organization  in  the  office  of  the  Business  Agent  and  in 
the  Supply  Room,  which  is  also  under  the  control  of  the 
Business  Agent. 

In  organizing  work  that  is  constantly  growing,  such 
as  that  under  the  direction  of  the  Business  Agent,  the 
best  method  of  effective  control  is  the  titling  and 
assigning  of  employees  who  are  qualified  by  training 
and  experience,  to  the  supervision  of  the  work  in  its 
various  phases  or  divisions. 

For  the  purpose  of  effecting  such  an  organization 
new  ranks  were  created  and  capable  assistants  were 
assigned  to  them.  These  employees  are  largely  responsi- 
ble to  the  Business  Agent  and  to  the  Assistant  Business 
Agent  for  the  accuracy  and  prompt  completion  of  the 
work  entrusted  to  them. 

The  following  positions,  which  were  created,  indicate 
the  chief  divisions  of  the  work: 


Office  of  the  Business  Agent. 
Secretarial  Clerk.  Invoice  Clerk. 

Appropriation  Clerk.  Proposal  Clerk. 

Cost  Clerk.  Pay  Roll  Clerk. 

Voucher  Clerk.  Cashier. 

Supply  Room. 
Chief  Storekeeper.  Receiver. 
Assistant  Chief  Storekeeper.     Chauffeur  and  Mechanic, 


The  persons  assigned  to  the  above  positions  supervise 
the  work  of  all  employees  in  the  respective  divisions. 
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These  changes  in  rank  were  approved  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Civil  Service  and  Registration.  The  auditors 
employed  by  the  School  Committee,  viz.,  Grimes, 
Clarkson  &  Co.,  in  answer  to  a  communication  asking 
them  for  their  opinion,  wrote  as  follows: 

"In  reply  to  your  letter  of  December  6,  we  are 
heartily  in  favor  of  the  skeleton  organization  which 
you  plan  to  put  into  effect  by  changing  the  ranks 
of  certain  of  the  present  assistants.  It  will  enable 
you  to  expand  with  much  less  difficulty  as  the 
necessity  for  expansion  arises  and  the  proposed 
ranks  are  much  more  indicative  of  the  work  done 
by  the  holders  than  the  present  title  of  'assistant.'  " 

The  present  organization  is  in  line  with  what  has 
been  done  in  the  business  world.  Besides  centralizing 
responsibility  in  the  various  divisions,  it  affords  the 
Business  Agent  greater  opportunity  for  handling  the 
problems  that  daily  confront  him  in  the  performance  of 
the  duties  of  his  office. 

PURCHASING  METHODS. 

During  the  year  the  purchase  of  supplies  and  equip- 
ment on  the  basis  of  lump  sum  bids  (one  total  for  a 
schedule),  without  regard  to  detailed  costs  of  the 
various  items  involved,  was  eliminated.  Detailed  costs 
were  obtained  with  all  bids.  The  right  to  accept  all  or 
part  of  any  bid  was  reserved.  Awards  were  made  to 
the  lowest  responsible  bidders  for  the  items  in  which 
they  specialized  and  on  which  they  offered  quotations. 

Lump  sum  bidding,  without  giving  information  to 
show  costs  of  the  various  items,  stifles  real  competition 
and  is  economically  indefensible. 

Even  where  business  is  to  be  awarded  to  one  bidder 
for  several  items  made  of  the  same  material,  detailed 
costs  should  always  be  required  at  the  time  bids  are 
submitted;  the  absence  of  such  costs  can  be  severely 
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criticised.  In  the  final  analysis  detailed  costs  are 
much  more  important  in  purchase  procedure  than  they 
are  in  accounting  procedure,  although  necessary  for 
both. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  seriousness  of  lump  sum 
bidding,  the  following  is  noteworthy:  The  first  time 
that  a  proposal  for  paper  was  drawn,  so  that  dealers 
might  bid  on  various  items  or  groups  of  the  same 
material,  it  was  found,  in  making  awards  on  a  purchase 
approximating  thirty  thousand  dollars,  that  a  twelve 
per  cent  saving  was  effected  by  awarding  the  business 
to  responsible  bidders,  for  the  groups  or  items  on  which 
they  bid  low  in  accordance  with  specifications.  Prior 
thereto  the  business  had  gone  to  a  single  bidder  for 
several  successive  years  on  the  basis  of  a  lump  sum  bid 
(one  total  for  the  whole  schedule).  Similarly  on  pur- 
chases of  lumber,  hardware  and  other  items  of  supplies 
and  equipment,  substantial  sums  have  been  saved  by 
following  the  method  referred  to  in  the  purchase  of 
paper. 

During  the  year  several  communications  reached  the 
office  of  the  Business  Agent  from  business  establishments 
which  have  had  dealings  with  the  School  Committee 
over  a  long  period  of  years,  commenting  favorably  on 
the  new  forms  being  used  and  the  changes  that  have 
been  made  whereby  opportunity  is  afforded  to  bid  on 
any  of  the  items  in  a  schedule  in  which  bidders  might 
be  interested. 

The  savings  involved  by  careful  purchase  procedure 
and  the  awarding  of  bids  on  the  basis  of  detailed  costs 
of  the  various  items  in  a  schedule,  over  the  former 
methods  of  lump  sum  bidding  without  regard  to  de- 
tailed costs,  ranged  from  ten  to  thirty-five  per  cent. 

Grimes,  Clarkson  &  Co.,  certified  public  account- 
ants, who  made  an  examination  of  the  books  and 
records  of  the  Business  Agent  for  the  three  months 
ended  January  31,  1925,  in  their  report  to  the  School 
Committee  made  the  following  statement:  "We  wish 
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to  draw  attention  to  the  changes  made  in  the  forms  for 
submission  of  bids  for  material  and  the  savings  effected 
through  the  new  method  of  awarding  bids  on  the  basis 
of  lowest  individual  items  instead  of  lowest  aggregate 
of  all  items.7' 

REDUCTION  IN  WEIGHTS  OF  PAPER. 

The  specifications  previously  used  in  connection  with 
the  purchase  of  paper  were  carefully  edited  and  it  was 
found  that  a  considerable  saving  could  be  made  by 
reducing  the  weight  of  many  of  the  items  which  were 
entirely  too  heavy  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
intended. 

Ordinary  cap  and  writing  paper  had  been  purchased 
for  some  time  in  a  weight  of  substance  24-lb.  folio. 
At  one  time  a  28-lb.  folio  was  used.  It  can  readily  be 
determined  that  the  use  of  this  weight  of  paper  was 
uneconomical,  when  it  is  realized  that  a  paper  of  a  sub- 
stance 20-lb.  folio  is  sufficiently  heavy  for  the  use  to 
which  it  is  put  in  the  schools. 

The  weight  of  the  paper  known  as  better  quality 
writing  paper  was  reduced  from  substance  28-lb.  folio  to 
substance  24-lb.  folio.  Some  other  reductions  were 
also  made. 

The  chemists,  acting  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the 
Business  Agent,  and  the  Committee  on  Paper,  also 
acting  in  an  advisory  capacity,  concurred  in  these 
weight  reductions. 

In  the  purchase  of  paper,  as  in  the  purchase  of  all 
other  supplies,  the  use  to  which  the  material  is  to  be 
put  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the  interests 
of  economy.  For  instance,  a  heavy  weight  of  a  good 
quality  paper,  which  eventually  finds  its  way  into  waste 
baskets,  should  not  be  purchased. 

The  result  has  been  a  substantial  saving  by  which 
principals  are  afforded  an  opportunity  of  getting  greater 
service  for  their  schools  or  districts  from  their  per 
capita  allowances  for  supplies  and  equipment. 
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EMPLOYMENT  OF  A  BOOKBINDER  FOR  THE  PURPOSE  OF 
SALVAGING  BOOKS. 

A  bookbinder  has  been  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
salvaging  books.  The  free  text-book  law  is  in  opera- 
tion in  Massachusetts,  and  an  attempt  should  be  made 
to  do  something  constructive  along  the  lines  of  intelligent 
salvaging. 

The  bookbinder  in  his  scheduled  visits  to  the  schools 
has  been  of  great  assistance  to  many  principals.  He 
has  made  minor  repairs  on  a  large  number  of  books, 
prolonging  their  life,  and  has  made  valuable  suggestions 
in  connection  with  the  care  of  books  in  general. 

The  consequence  of  his  employment  is,  that  the 
opportunity  for  practising  real  economy  and  continuing 
in  use  desirable  books,  either  by  making  minor  repairs 
on  them  or  by  having  them  rebound,  has  been  created. 
The  best  illustration  of  his  services  is  covered  in  the 
following  communication  addressed  to  the  Business 
Agent  by  a  principal  of  a  school  district : 

"I  want  you  to  know  how  much  I  appreciate  the 
value  of  the  services  of  the  bookbinder,  who  re- 
cently spent  a  few  days  in  our  school  putting  our 
books  in  condition. 

"He  prolonged  the  life  of  a  good  many  books, 
saving  us  and  the  city  a  considerable  number  of 
dollars  I  feel  sure ;  as  well  as  giving  us  valuable  ad- 
vice in  regard  to  how  to  keep  our  books  in  the  best 
possible  condition. " 

The  employment  of  a  bookbinder  for  the  purpose 
referred  to,  in  no  way  interferes  with  the  educational 
progress  of  the  schools.  It  is  simply  a  proposition 
which,  if  properly  pursued,  will  redound  to  the  credit 
of  those  who  realize  its  economical  possibilities.  If  the 
Boston  Public  Library  has  seen  fit  to  conduct  an  elab- 
orate bindery  for  many  years  for  the  purpose  of  sal- 
vaging, it  follows  that  the  school  authorities  should 
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give  the  matter  their  earnest  attention,  although  not 
necessarily  by  operating  a  bindery. 

The  success  of  the  problem  of  salvaging  of  books  is 
largely  in  the  hands  of  principals  and  teachers.  With- 
out their  co-operation  and  careful  handling  of  the 
problem,  nothing  worth  while  may  be  accomplished. 

Since  the  employment  of  the  bookbinder  many 
principals  have  co-operated  to  the  fullest  extent  with 
the  result  that  many  hundreds  of  dollars  have  been 
saved  and  the  work  of  their  schools  or  districts  made 
more  effective,  as  the  savings  involved  may  be  applied 
to  the  purchase  of  needed  new  books,  supplies  or  equip- 
ment that  otherwise  could  not  be  obtained  or  on  which 
purchase  might  have  to  be  delayed. 

SURVEY  OF  NEW  BOOKS  PURCHASED  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

Many  complaints  had  been  received  from  school 
principals  to  the  effect  that  new  books  furnished  them 
by  certain  publishers  were  not  properly  constructed. 
The  bookbinder  made  an  investigation  and  in  his  report 
makes  the  following  statements : 

"In  many  instances  the  books  received  from  some 
publishers  are  not  properly  made.  Many  defects 
are  noticeable.  A  poor  quality  of  paper  is  often 
used  for  the  end  papers  which  causes  the  joints  to 
break  very  easily,  then  the  book  starts  to  come 
out  of  its  cover. 

"Some  books  have  no  linings  on  the  backs  and 
others  are  not  properly  stuck.  This  causes  the 
backs  to  break  very  easily  from  not  being  properly 
supported.  Other  books  are  damp  and  cause 
wrinkles  close  to  the  backs.  This  is  caused  from 
lack  of  pressing  or  green  paper  being  used  and  the 
books  break,  although  the  best  of  care  may  be  used 
in  opening  them. 

"The  super  or  grass  cloth  used  in  many  books  is 
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of  a  very  poor  quality,  which  means  that  it  gives 
away  very  easily,  then  the  life  of  the  book  is 
shortened." 

The  fact  that  some  publishers  are  furnishing  well- 
constructed  books,  and  others  are  not,  should  be  taken 
into  consideration  when  books  are  being  authorized  for 
school  purposes.  There  is  no  reason  why  poorly-con- 
structed books  should  be  furnished  when  the  price  paid 
warrants  no  such  action. 

The  survey  made  shows  beyond  question  the  necessity 
for  careful  salvaging  of  books,  the  original  or  replace- 
ment cost  being  not  less  than  65  cents. 

ADJUSTMENT  OF  THE  SALARIES  OF  TEACHERS  AND  OTHER 
EMPLOYEES  IN  THE  FIRST  AND  LAST  YEAR  OF  SERVICE. 

The  regulations  bearing  on  the  adjustment  of  salaries 
in  the  first  and  last  year  of  service  of  teachers  per- 
manently appointed  were  amended  by  the  School  Com- 
mittee on  the  recommendation  of  the  Business  Agent, 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  a  day  basis  of  computation 
from  such  salaries. 

The  calendar  month  is  now  recognized  as  the  unit  of 
service,  except  where  a  fraction  of  a  month  is  involved 
in  beginning  or  ending  service.  In  such  fractional 
months  one  two-hundredth  of  the  annual  salary  is  al- 
lowed for  each  school  day  served. 

Adjustment  of  these  salaries  on  the  basis  of  recogni- 
tion of  the  calendar  month  as  the  unit  of  service  is 
logical,  as  after  teachers  are  permanently  appointed  to 
the  service,  they  have  no  control  over  the  number  of 
school  days  to  be  served.  The  School  Committee  under 
statutory  provisions  fixes  the  number  of  school  days 
and  the  vacations  to  be  allowed  in  each  school  year. 

The  following  paragraphs  explain  the  adjustments 
referred  to  in  detail.  It  will  also  be  noted  that  a  com- 
mon anniversary  of  September  1  is  preserved  by  the 
operation  of  these  regulations : 
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Adjustment  of  the  Salaries  of  Teachers  and  Others  Who 
Have  Been  Appointed  to  Begin  Service  on  the  First 
Day  of  Opening  of  School  in  September. 

Teachers,  members  of  the  supervising  staff,  clerical 
assistants,  bookkeepers,  chief  attendance  officer,  at- 
tendance officers,  and  supervisor  of  licensed  minors, 
whose  compensation  is  established  at  a  fixed  rate  per 
annum,  who  have  been  appointed  to  begin  service  and 
whose  service  begins  on  the  first  day  of  opening  of 
school  in  September,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  full  regular 
salary  for  such  first  year  of  service.  Teachers  and 
other,-  whose  salaries  are  adjusted  on  the  foregoing 
basis  shall  advance  on  their  respective  schedules  on 
September  1  of  each  school  year  following  the  first 
year  of  service,  and  until  such  time  as  the  maximum  is 

reached.  ^ 
i 

Adjustment  of  the  Salaries  of  Teachers  and  Others  (New 
Appointees)  Who  Do  Not  Begin  Service  on  the  First 
Day  of  Opening  of  School  in  September. 

Teachers,  members  of  the  supervising  staff,  clerical 
assistants,  bookkeepers,  chief  attendance  officer,  at- 
tendance officers,  and  supervisor  of  licensed  minors, 
whose  compensation  is  established  at  a  fixed  rate  per 
annum,  who  do  not  begin  service  on  the  first  day  of  the 
opening  of  school  in  September,  shall  be  entitled  to  that 
proportion  of  their  salary  for  the  whole  year,  which 
shall  be  obtained  by  allowing  one-tenth  of  the  salary 
for  the  whole  year  for  each  month  in  the  service,  the 
first  year,  and  in  case  a  fraction  of  a  month  is  involved 
in  beginning  service  for  the  year,  one  two-hundredth 
(1-200)  for  each  school  day  in  such  fractional  month. 
Teachers  and  others  whose  salaries  are  adjusted  on  the 
foregoing  basis  shall  advance  on  their  respective  sched- 
ules on  September  1  of  each  school  year  following  the 
first  year  of  service,  and  until  such  time  as  the  maximum 
is  reached. 
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Teachers  and  Others  Who  Do  Not  Complete  the  School 
Year  Because  of  Death,  Resignation,  Retirement  or 
Discharge. 

Teachers,  members  of  the  supervising  staff,  clerical 
assistants,  bookkeepers,  chief  attendance  officer,  at- 
tendance officers,  and  supervisor  of  licensed  minors, 
whose  compensation  is  established  at  a  fixed  rate  per 
annum,  and  who  do  not  complete  the  school  year 
because  of  death,  resignation,  retirement,  or  discharge, 
shall  be  entitled  to  that  proportion  of  their  salary  for 
the  whole  year,  which  shall  be  obtained  by  allowing 
one-tenth  of  the  salary  for  the  whole  year  for  each 
month  in  the  service,  the  last  year,  and  in  case  a  frac- 
tion of  a  month  is  involved  in  completing  service  for  the 
year  one  two-hundredth  (1-200)  for  each  school  day  in 
such  fractional  month. 

Deductions  Required  by  the  Regulations  on  Account  of 
A  bsence  from  Duty. 
All  deductions  required  by  the  regulations  on  account 
of  any  absence  from  duty  shall  be  made  from  salaries 
computed  on  the  foregoing  bases. 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 


On  June  16,  1924,  the  School  Committee  made  the 
following  appropriations : 

For  general  school  purposes,  including  Americanization 


and  vocational  guidance : 

Salaries  of  instructors  $9,102,316  58 

Salaries  of  officers   259,482  52 

Salaries  of  custodians   659,497  98 

Fuel  and  light   480,472  50 

Supplies  and  incidentals   865,204  20 

Pensions  to  attendance  officers  and  custodians       .      .  5,935  60 

Physical  education   188,279  78 

School  physicians  and  nurses   154,860  26 

Pensions  to  teachers   115,584  03 

Extended  use  of  the  public  schools   59,912  84 


$11,891,546  29 

On  July  14,  1924,  the  School  Committee  passed  an 
order  making  amendment  to  the  appropriation  order 
preceding  as  follows: 

Ordered,  That  the  order  making  appropriations  to  meet  the  current 
expenses  of  the  School  Committee  during  the  financial  year  February  1, 
1924,  to  January  31,  1925,  passed  by  the  School  Committee  on  June  16, 
1924,  is  hereby  amended  as  follows: 

Salaries  of  Instructors.  —  Strike  out  the  sum  of  $9, 102,316.58  and  insert 
the  sum  of  $9,063,841.90. 

On  February  18,  1924,  the  School  Committee  made 
the.  following  appropriations  for  the  alteration  and 
repair  of  school  buildings,  for  furniture,  fixtures,  and 
means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire,  and  for  fire  protection  for 
existing  buildings,  and  for  improving  existing  school 
yards : 

(a)  Administrative  expenses,  Schoolhouse  Department  .      $105,000  00 

(b)  Segregated  items. 

1.  Productive  work  by  pupils. 

2.  Lockers. 
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3.  Normal  School. 

4.  Girls'  Latin  School. 

5.  P.  A.  Collins  building. 

6.  Mechanic  Arts  High  School. 

7.  Horace  Mann  School. 

8.  Continuation  School: 

25  La  Grange  street. 
Common  street. 

9.  Boston  Trade  School. 

10.  Elihu  Greenwood  District,  Amos  Webster  School. 

11.  Wendell  Phillips  District,  Grant  School. 

12.  Brighton  High  School. 

13.  Theodore  Lyman  District,  Austin  School. 

14.  Abraham  Lincoln  School. 

15.  George  Putnam  School. 

16.  Henry  L.  Pierce  School. 

17.  Julia  Ward  Howe  School  Annex. 

18.  Prince  School. 

19.  William  E.  Russell  School. 

20.  Martin  School. 

21.  Evening  Schools. 

22.  Department  of  Manual  Arts. 

23.  Department  of  Household  Science  and  Arts. 

Aggregating   250,000  00 

(c)    Unassigned   500,000  00 

$855,000  00 

On  March  24,  1924,  the  School  Committee  rescinded 
the  order  passed  February  J8,  1924,  and  made  the 
following  appropriations  for  the  alteration  and  repair 
of  school  buildings,  for  furniture,  fixtures  and  means  of 
escape  in  case  of  fire,  and  for  fire  protection  for  existing 
buildings,  and  for  improving  existing  school  yards: 

(a)    Administrative  expenses,  Schoolhouse  Department  .      $105,000  00 
(6)    Segregated  items.    (For  the  following  items,  calling 
only  for  work  necessitated  by  educational  require- 
ments approved  by  the  Superintendent.) 

1.  Productive  work  by  pupils. 

2.  Lockers. 

(Trade,  Continuation,  Intermediate  and  High 
Schools.) 

3.  Teachers  College. 

(Alter  graduates'  and  music  room  to  form  library 
and  supply  necessary  equipment.  Reconstruct 
present  library  for  class  room  purposes  and 
supply  necessary  equipment.  Build  passage- 
way to  connect  with  Patrick  A.  Collins  build- 
ing.   Do  necessary  grading.) 
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4.  Girls'  Latin  School. 

(Build  passageway  to  connect  with  Patrick  A. 
Collins  building,  making  necessary  changes, 
including  changes  in  teachers'  room  and  book 
room.    Do  necessary  grading.) 

5.  Patrick  A.  Collins  Building. 

(Make  necessary  alterations  and  supply  necessary 
equipment  to  accommodate  classes  from 
Teachers  College  and  Girls'  Latin  School.) 

6.  Mechanjjc  Arts  High  School. 

(Transfer  one  woodworking  room.  Furnish  and 
install  equipment  for  machine  shop,  making 
necessary  repairs.) 

7.  Horace  Mann  School. 

(Replace  blackboards.  Suppty  equipment  and 
perform  work  to  better  the  school  administra- 
tion.) 

8.  Continuation  School,  25  La  Grange  street. 
(Move  offices  to  and  furnish  and  install  equip- 
ment for  kitchen  on  first  floor.  Alter  present 
offices  for  class  room  purposes.  Divide  room 
with  sliding  partitions.  Supply  necessary 
equipment,  including  furnishings  for  teachers' 
room  and  electric  fans.) 

Continuation  School,  Common  street. 

(Furnish  and  install  machinery  for  print  shop. 

Furnish  and  install  equipment  for  special  class 

shop.    Make  necessary  repairs.) 

9.  Boston  Trade  School. 

(Furnish  and  install  additional  equipment  for 
print,  electrical,  woodworking  and  machine 
shops.  Furnish  and  install  equipment  for  class 
room.) 

10.  Elihu  Greenwood  District,  Amos  Webster  School. 
(Furnish  and  install  equipment  for  prevocational 

shop  and  class  room.  Make  necessary  altera- 
tions.) 

11.  Wendell  Phillips  District,  Grant  School. 
(Furnish  and  install  equipment  for  prevocational 

shop  and  class  room.  Make  necessary  altera- 
tions.) 

12.  Brighton  High  School. 

(Enlarge  auto  mechanics'  shop.  Furnish  and  in- 
stall additional  equipment.) 

13.  Theodore  Lyman  District,  Austin  School. 
(Furnish  and  install  additional  sheet  metal  equip- 
ment.) 
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14.  Abraham  Lincoln  School. 

(Furnish  and  install  prevocational  print  and  elec- 
trical equipment.    Make  necessary  alterations. ) 

15.  George  Putnam  School. 

(Furnish  and  install  additional  woodworking 
equipment.) 

16.  Henry  L.  Pierce  School. 

(Furnish  and  install  additional  woodworking 
equipment.  Create  and  connect  stock  room. 
Make  necessary  alterations.) 

17.  Julia  Ward  Howe  School  Annex. 

(Provide  additional  window.  Perform  neces- 
sary work.) 

18.  Prince  School. 

(Furnish  and  install  printing  room  equipment. 
Furnish  and  install  additional  woodworking 
equipment.  Enlarge  woodworking  room.  Do 
all  necessary  work.) 

19.  William  E.  Russell  School. 

(Move  manual  training  room  from  basement  to 
first  floor.    Perform  necessary  work.) 

20.  Martin  School. 

(Move  cookery  room  from  basement  of  Farragut 
School  to  top  floor  of  Martin  School.  Do  all 
necessary  work.) 

21.  Evening  Schools. 

(Furnish  and  install  additional  equipment  and 
electrical  work.    Repair  equipment . ) 

22.  Department  of  Manual  Arts. 

(Furnish  and  install  additional  equipment.  Re- 
pair equipment.) 

23.  Department  of  Household  Science  and  Arts. 
(Furnish  and  install  additional  equipment  and 

electrical  work.    Repair  equipment.) 

Aggregating   $250,000  00 

(Such  sum  being  exclusive  of  any  expenditures  nec- 
essary for  other  alterations  or  repairs.) 

(c)    Unassigned   500,000  00 

$855,000  00 

On  May  19,  1924,  the  School  Committee  made  the 
following  appropriation  for  the  alteration  and  repair 
of  school  buildings,  etc.,  in  addition  to  the  amount 
appropriated  on  March  24,  1924: 


(c)  Unassigned 


$647,592  39 
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TRANSFEKS  WITHIN  APPROPRIATION  FOR  REPAIRS, 
ALTERATIONS,  ETC. 

On  January  5,  1925,  the  School  Committee  passed 
the  following  order: 

Ordered,  That  of  the  sums  appropriated  March  24,  1924,  and  May  19, 
1924,  on  pages  42,  43  and  89,  respectively,  "To  provide  funds  for  the 
alteration  and  repair  of  school  buildings,  for  furniture,  fixtures  and  means 
of  escape  in  case  of  fire,  and  for  fire  protection  for  existing  buildings,  and 
for  improving  existing  schoolyards,  during  the  financial  year  February  1, 
1924,  to  January  31,  1925,"  the  sum  of  sixty-seven  thousand,  nine  hundred 
seventy-one  dollars  and  fifty-six  cents  ($67,971.56)  is  hereby  transferred 
from  Segregated  Items  (b)  1  —  (b)  23,  inclusive,  to  Item  c.  "Unassigned." 

On  January  26,  1925,  the  School  Committee  passed 
the  following  order : 

Ordered,  That  of  the  sums  appropriated  March  24,  1924,  and  May  19, 
1924,  on  pages  42,  43  and  89,  respectively,  "To  provide  funds  for  the 
alteration  and  repair  of  school  buildings,  for  furniture,  fixtures  and  means 
of  escape  in  case  of  fire,  and  for  fire  protection  for  existing  buildings,  and 
for  improving  existing  schoolyards,  during  the  financial  year  February  1, 
1924,  to  January  31,  1925,"  the  sum  of  fourteen  thousand,  two  hundred 
sixty-six  dollars  and  fifty-one  cents  ($14,266.51)  is  hereby  transferred 
from  Segregated  Items  (b)  1  —  (b)  23,  inclusive,  to  Item  c.  "Unassigned." 

During  the  financial  year  the  following  transfer  was 
made  by  the  Business  Agent  acting  under  authority 
granted  him  by  the  School  Committee  on  December  15, 
1924: 

On  January  19,  1925,  from  "Salaries  of  Instructors"  to 

"Pensions  to  Attendance  Officers  and  Custodians"  '.         $0  20 

To  the  item  " Pensions  to  Teachers"  was  credited  the 
sum  of  $77,247.97,  made  available  by  chapter  289  of 
the  Special  Acts  of  1916. 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  FOREGOING  APPROPRIATIONS,  INCLUD- 
ING CREDITS  AND  TRANSFERS. 

For  general  school  purposes,  including  Americanization 
;md  vocational  guidance: 
Salaries  of  instructors 
Salaries  of  officers 


Salaries  of  custodians 
Fuel  and  light 

Carried  forward  . 


.  $9,003,841  70 
259,482  52 
659,497  98 
480,472  50 

$10,463,294  70 
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Brought  forward  $10,463,294  70 

Supplies  and  incidentals   865,204  20 

Pensions  to  attendance  officers  and  custodians      .      .  5,935  80 

Physical  education   188,279  78 

School  physicians  and  nurses   154,860  26 

Pensions  to  teachers   231,306  68* 

Extended  use  of  the  public  schools   59,912  84 

Repairs  and  alterations,  protection  against  fire  and  fire 
hazard,  and  new  furniture  and  furnishings  for  old  build- 
ings, including  new  lighting  fixtures  .      .      .  ■    .      .  1,502,592  39 


Total  amount  appropriated  $13,471,386  65 

The  expenditures  were  as  follows : 

For  general  school  purposes,  including  Americanization 
and  vocational  guidance: 

Salaries  of  instructors   $8,843,667  91 

Salaries  of  officers   258,762  85 

Salaries  of  custodians   655,170  38 

Fuel  and  light   422,322  73 

Supplies  and  incidentals   845,747  13 

Pensions  to  attendance  officers  and  custodians      .      .  5,935  80 

Physical  education   184,965  84 

School  physicians  and  nurses   154,814  62 

Pensions  to  teachers   145,657  02 

Payments  to  permanent  pension  fund   85,649  66 

Extended  use  of  the  public  schools   59,796  51 

Repairs  and  alterations,  protection  against  fire  and  fire 
hazard,  and  new  furniture  and  furnishings  for  old  build- 
ings, including  new  lighting  fixtures   1,468,809  68 


Total  expenditures  $13,131,300  13 

Total  credits  brought  down  $13,471,386  65 

Total  expenditures  brought  down   13,131,300  13 


Balance   $340,086  52 


The  balance  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  made  up  as 
follows : 

For  general  school  purposes,  including  Americanization 


and  vocational  guidance : 

Salaries  of  instructors   $220,173  79 

Salaries  of  officers        ........  719  67 

Salaries  of  custodians   4,327  60 


Carried  forward  $225,221  06 


*  Included  is  the  sum  of  $38,474.68  which  remained  at  the  close  of  the  financial  year 
1923-24.  On  February  4,  1924,  the  School  Committee  ordered  this  sum  paid  to  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Permanent  Pension  Fund  for  investment  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  said 
fund. 
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Brought  forward   $225,221  06 

Fuel  and  light   58,149  77 

Supplies  and  incidentals   19,457  07 

Pensions  to  attendance  officers  and  custodians      .      .  — 

Physical  education   3,313  94 

School  physicians  and  nurses   45  64 

Pensions  to  teachers   — 

Extended  use  of  the  public  schools   116  33 

Repairs  and  alterations,  protection  against  fire  and  fire 
hazard  and  new  furniture  and  furnishings  for  old  build- 
ings, including  new  lighting  fixtures  .      .      .            .  33,782  71* 


Balance  $340,086  52 


APPROPRIATION    FOR    NEW    SCHOOL    BUILDINGS,  LANDS, 

YARDS,  ETC. 

Appropriation  orders  for  lands  and  buildings  from 
the  tax  levy  for  the  financial  year  were  passed  by  the 
School  Committee  as  follows: 

On  April  7,  1924,  the  School  Committee  passed  the 
following  order: 

Ordered,  That  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  206  of  the 
Special  Acts  of  1919,  as  amended  by  chapter  524  of  the  Acts  of  1920,  and 
chapter  488  of  the  Acts  of  1923,  the  following  appropriations  a£e  hereby 
made  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  administration  expenses  of  the  School- 
house  Department,  for  the  additional  cost  of  accommodations  previously 
authorized,  for  rent  of  hired  accommodations,  and  for  additional  school 
accommodations : 

Administration  Expenses,  Schoolhouse  Department. 
Item  1. —  Administration  expenses,  Schoolhouse  Depart- 
ment  $70,000  00 

Additional  Provision  to  Meet  Cost  op  Accommodations 
Previoulsy  Authorized. 
Item  2. —  Henry  L.  Pierce  District,  Dorchester:  Land,  plans 


and  construction  of  new  high  school  building  (Item  24, 

1920;  Item  12,  1921)    200,000  00 

Item  3.- — Bennett  District,  Brighton:  Land  and  construc- 
tion of  four-room  unit  of  sixteen-room  building,  Grades 
I.  to  III.  and  kindergarten  (Item  15,  1922;  Item  10, 
1923)   8,000  00 


Carried  forward  $278,000  00 


*  Included  is  the  sum  of  $.'J2,297.18  reserved  under  contract  for  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Bennett  School. 
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Brought  forward  $278,000  00 

Item  4- — Bennett  District,  Brighton:  Land  and  construc- 
tion of  eight-room  unit  of  sixteen-room  school  building, 
Grades  I.  to  VI.,  and  kindergarten  (Item  14,  1922; 

Item  9,  1923)   6,000  00 

Item  5.- — •  Bennett  District,  Brighton :  Construction  of  addi- 
tional story  on  Winship  School  building  and  remodel- 
ing of  present  building  for  intermediate  school  pur- 
poses with  additional  shops  (Item  21,  1922;  Item  12, 
1923)   19,000  00 

Item  6.—  Charles  Sumner  District,  West  Roxbury  (Wash- 
ington Irving  School) :  Land,  plans  and  construction  of 
twelve-room  addition  to  intermediate  school  building, 
Grades  VII.  to  XII.  (Item  21,  1923)      ....      580,000  00 

Item  7. —  Edmund  P.  Tileston  District,  Dorchester:  Land, 
plans  and  construction  of  four-room  unit  of  eight-room 
building,  Grades  I.  to  VI.,  near  Martha  A.  Baker 
Schoolhouse  (Item  22,  1923;  Item  29,  1923)  .      .      .         9,000  00 

Item  8. —  Francis  Parkman  District,  Jamaica  Plain :  Land 
and  construction  of  four-room  unit  of  eight-room  build- 
ing, Grades  I.  to  III.  and  kindergarten  (Item  19,  1922; 
Item  11,  1923)   4,000  00 

Item  9. —  Hugh  O'Brien  District,  Roxbury:  Construction  of 
twelve-room  annex,  Grades  I.  to  VI.,  kindergarten, 
cookery,  and  manual  training  rooms  (Item  20,  1922; 
Item  15,  1923,  and  Item  51,  1923)   62,000  00 

Item  10. — ■  Julia  Ward  Howe  District,  Roxbury:  Completion 
of  addition  on  Julia  Ward  Howe  lot,  four  rooms  and 
hall  (Item  35,  1920;  Item  21,  1921;  Item  4,  1922; 
Item  4, 1923)   40,000  00 

Item  11. —  Lewis  District,  Roxbury:  Land  and  buildings  for 
kindergarten  and  Grades  I.  to  VI.  (Item  25,  1923,  as 
amended  June  19,  1923;  Item  32,  1923)       .      .      .        22,000  00 

Item  12. —  Wells  District,  City  Proper:  Winchell  School, 

fencing  and  grading  of  school  yard  (Item  48,  1923)     .  6  00 

Item  18  —  Wendell  Phillips  District,  West  End:  Grant 
School,  preparation  and  grading  of  school  yard  (Item 
54,  1923)   2,700  00 

Item  14- — Chapman  District,  East  Boston:  Construction 
of  thirty-six  class  room  high  school  for  boys  and  girls 
(Item  38,  1923)   1,250,000  00 

Item  15. —  Agassiz-Bowditch  Districts,  Jamaica  Plain: 
Jamaica  Plain  High  School,  demolition  of  original 
structure  and  construction  of  eighteen-room  addition 
(Item  19,  1923,  as  amended  June  19,  1923,  and 
further  amended  November  5,  1923;  Item  28,  1923,  as 
amended  November  5,  1923)   460,000  00 


Carried  forward 


$2,732,706  00 
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Brought  forward  $2,732,706  00 

Item  16. —  Sherwin  District,  Roxbury :  Boston  Trade  School, 
plans  and  construction  of  shop  addition  (Item  20,  1923; 
Item  34,  1923)   111,167  00 

Item  17. —  Frank  V.  Thompson  Intermediate  District, 
Dorchester:  Land  and  construction  of  nine  class 
room  addition  (Item  23,  1923,  as  amended  June  19, 
1923,  and  further  amended  April  7,  1924;  Item  30, 
1923,  as  amended  April  7,  1924)   300,000  00 

Item  18. —  John  Marshall  District,  Dorchester:  Con- 
struction of  twelve-room  building,  kindergarten  and 
Grades  I.  to  VI.  (Item  24,  1923,  as  amended  June  19, 
1923;  Item  31,  1923)      .     •   240,000  00 

Item  19. —  Julia  Ward  Howe  District,  Roxbury:  Exten- 
sion of  yard  of  Julia  Ward  Howe  School  (Item  26, 
1921)   3,500  00 

Item  20. —  Thomas  Gardner  District,  Brighton :  Disposal  of 
annex,  and  construction  of  eight-room  addition,  Grades 
I.  to  VI.,  and  kindergarten  (Item  13,  1922)  .      .      .        17,000  00 

Item  21 . —  George  Putnam  District,  Roxbury  (Theodore 
Roosevelt  School):  Land,  plans  and  construction  of 
eighteen-room  intermediate  school  building  (Item  9, 
1920;  Item  14,  1920)   8,500  00 

Item  22. —  Bennett  District,  Brighton :  Land  and  construc- 
tion of  high  school  for  boys  and  girls  (Item  35,  1923),         5,000  00 

Item  23. —  Edward  Everett  District,  Dorchester:  Construc- 
tion of  six-room  addition  to  John  Lothrop  Motley 
School  building  (Item  37,  1920;  Item  25,  1921,  as 
amended  January  9,  1922;  Item  6,  1923)       .      .      .        16,000  00 

Item  24- —  John  Marshall  District,  Dorchester:  Special  class 

center,  land,  building  and  alterations  (Item  16,  1921),         6,500  00 

Item  25. —  Lewis  District,  Roxbury :  Land  and  construction 
of  a  thirty-six  class  room  girls'  high  school  and  a  thirty- 
six  class  room  boys'  high  school  (Item  11,  1922,  as 
amended  December  18,  1922;  Item  27,  1923)       .      .        55,000  00 


Additional  School  Accommodations. 
Item   26. —  Warren-Bunker   Hill   District,    Charlestown : 
Charlestown  High  School,  land  and  construction  of 
one-story  shop  unit  of  three-story  annex       .      .      .         4,627  00 

Total  $3,500,000  00 


TRANSFERS  OF  APPROPRIATIONS,  NEW  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS, 
LANDS,  YARDS,  ETC. 

In  addition  to  the  above  orders  making  appropria- 
tions for  lands  and  buildings  from  the  tax  levy  for  the 
financial  year,  orders  making  transfers  from  appropria- 
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tions  made  during  former  financial  years  were  passed 
by  the  School  Committee  as  follows : 

On  April  7,  1924,  the  School  Committee  passed  the 
following  order: 

Ordered,  That  of  the  amounts  appropriated  by  the  School  Committee 
under  dates  of  June  3,  1918  (page  80),  June  21,  1920  (page  104),  May  16, 
1921  (page  61),  April  17,  1922  (page  37),  May  8,  1922  (pages  57  and  58), 
July  31,  1922  (page  110),  March  19,  1923  (page  24),  June  19,  1923  (page 
101),  and  July  2,  1923  (page  118),  respectively,  the  following  amounts  are 
hereby  transferred  from  the  1918,  1920,  1921,  1922,  and  1923  items  indi- 
cated to  the  1924  items  of  permanent  school  accommodations  as  set  forth 
below: 

From  Item  14,  1918. —  Washington  Allston  District,  Allston: 


Washington  Allston  School,  -extension  of  school  yard,       $1,500  00 

From  Item  15,  1920 — Martin  District,  Roxbury:  Public 
Latin  School,  completion  of  building  (Item  16,  1917; 
Item  2,  1918)   28,386  62 

From  Item  18,  1921. —  Elihu  Greenwood  District,  Hyde 

Park:  Extension  of  yard   1,269  30 

From  Item  7,  1922.—  Edmund  P.  Tileston  District,  Dor- 
chester: Completion  of  four-room  building,  Grades  I. 
to  III.,  and  kindergarten  (Item  31,  1920;  Item  15, 
1921)     ....    4,960  34 

From  Item  10,  1922. —  Phillips  Brooks  District,  Dorchester: 
Construction  of  intermediate  school  building,  twenty 
class  rooms,  hall,  and  shops  (Item  32,  1920)  .  .      255,380  84 

From  Item  16,  1922' — Emerson  District,  East  Boston: 
Land  and  construction  of  intermediate  school  building, 
twenty  class  rooms   294  60 

From  Item  22, 1922  —  Twelve  additional  portable  buildings,         1,227  67 

From  Item  25,  1922. —  Charles  Sumner  District,  WTest 
Roxbury:  Completion  of  intermediate  school  (Item  20, 
1920;  Item  13,  1921;  Item  2,  1922)        ....        15,000  00 

From  Item  28,  1922. —  Dearborn  District,  Roxbury:  Land 
and  preparation  of  same  for  school  yard  (Item  22, 
1920;  Item  9,  1921)   1,088  05 

From  Item  29,  1922. — ■  Blackinton-John  Cheverus  District, 
East  Boston:  Preparation  of  yard  of  Curtis  Guild 
School   1,585  58 

From  Item  8,  1923. — ■  Bennett  District,  Brighton:  Plans  and 
construction  of  two-room  addition  at  Oak  Square 
(Item  23,  1921)   2,638  25 

From  Item  41,  1923. —  Robert  Gould  Shaw  District,  West 
Roxbury :  Land  and  construction  of  four-room  addition 
to  Henry  Vane  School,  kindergarten  and  Grades  I.  to 
VI   85,000  00 


Carried  forward  $398,331  25 
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Brought  forward  $398,331  25 

From  Item  52,  1 923.—  Bennett  District,  Brighton:  Oak 
Square  School,  preparation  and  grading  of  school  yard 
(Item  27,  1922)   41  75 


Total  $398,373  00 


To  Additional  School  Accommodations. 

To  Item  26,  1924.—  Warren-Bunker  Hill  District,  Charles- 
town  :  Charlestown  High  School,  land  and  construction 
of  one-story  shop  unit  of  three  story  annex   .      .      .       $21,373  00 

To  Item  27,  1924  —  Thomas  N.  Hart  District,  South  Bos- 
ton: South  Boston  High  School,  construction  of  nine 
class-room  addition,  including  provision  for  Household 
Science  and  Arts   20,000  00 

To  Item  28,  1924  —  Everett  District,  South  End:  Land  and 
construction  of  eight-room  building  for  Grades  I.  to 
III.,  and  kindergarten   50,000  00 

To  Item  29,  1924  —  Henry  Grew  District,  Hyde  Park: 
Land  and  construction  of  twelve  class-room  unit  of 
twenty-four  room  intermediate  school    ....        30,000  00 

To  Item  80,  1924- —  Lewis  Intermediate  District,  Roxbury: 
Land  and  construction  of  twelve  class-room  annex, 
Grades  VII.  to  IX   58,000  00 

To  Item  31,  1924. —  Minot  District,  Dorchester:  Land  and 
construction  of  four  class-room  unit  (kindergarten  and 
Grades  I.  to  III.),  of  twenty-four  class-room  inter- 
mediate school   24,000  00 

To  Item  82,  1924. —  Theodore  Roosevelt  Intermediate  Dis- 
trict, Roxbury:  Construction  of  two  additional  class 
rooms    .    50,000  00 

To  Item  83,  1924  —  Thomas  Gardner  District,  Brighton: 
Land  and  construction  of  four  class-room  unit  of  six- 
teen-room  building,  kindergarten  and  Grades  I.  to  VI.       33,000  00 

To  Item  84,  1924. —  Warren-Bunker  Hill  District,  Charles- 
town:  Construction  of  four  class-room  unit  of  eight 
class-room  building,  kindergarten  and  Grades  I.  to  III.,       8,000  00 

To  Item  35,  1924.—  Shurtleff  District,  South  Boston:  Land 
and  construction  of  eight  class-room  unit  (kindergarten 
and  Grades  I.  to  III.),  of  sixteen  class-room  elementary 
or  intermediate  building   27,000  00 

Hired  Accommodations. 
To  Item  86,  1924.—  Rent  of  hired  accommodations    .      .        77,000  00 

Total  $398,373  00 


On  May  5,  1924,  the  School  Committee  passed  the  following  preamble 
and  orders: 

Whereas,  Payments  on  account  of  the  erection  of  the  Public  Latin 
School  to  the  amount  of  $107,356.13  were  charged  to  the  appropriation 
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for  Land  and  Buildings  for  Schools  —  and  such  payments  should  have 
been  charged  to  the  appropriation  for  Public  Latin  School;  it  is 

Ordered,  That  the  sum  of  $107,356.13  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  trans- 
ferred from  the  appropriation  for  Public  Latin  School  to  the  appropria- 
tion for  Land  and  Buildings  for  Schools,  for 

Item  37,  1924. —  Lewis  District,  Roxbury:  Land  and  con- 
struction of  a  thirty-six  class-room  girls'  high  school 
and  a  thirty-six  class-room  boys'  high  school  (Item  11, 
1922,  as  amended  December  18,  1922;  Item  27,  1923; 
Item  25,  1924)  $107,356  13 

Ordered,  That  the  amounts  appropriated  by  the  School  Committee 
under  dates  of  June  21,  1920  (page  105),  and  May  8,  1922  (pages  57  and 
58),  the  following  amount  is  hereby  transferred  to  1924  items  of  permanent 
school  accommodations  as  set  forth  below: 

From  Item  10,  1922.—  Phillips  Brooks  District,  Dor- 
chester: Construction  of  intermediate  school  building, 
twenty  class  rooms,  hall  and  shops  (Item  32,  1920)    .      $108,253  44 


To  Item  37,  1924- — -Lewis  District,  Roxbury:  Land  and 
construction  of  a  thirty-six  class  room  girls'  high  school 
and  a  thirty-six  class-room  boys'  high  school  (Item  11, 
1922,  as  amended  December  18,  1922;  Item  27,  1923; 
Item  25,  1924)  $103,994  19 

To  Item  38,  1924—  Samuel  Adams  District,  East  Boston : 
Land  and  construction  of  intermediate  school  building, 
thirty  class  rooms  and  shops  (Item  18,  1922,  as 
amended  June  19,  1923;  Item  33,  1923)        .      .      .         4,259  25 

$108,253  44 

On  June  23,  1924,  the  School  Committee  passed  the  following  order: 
Ordered,  That  the  amounts  appropriated  by  the  School  Committee 
under  date  of  May  8,  1922  (pages  57,  58)  the  following  amount  is  hereby 
transferred  to  the  1924  items  of  permanent  school  accommodations  as 
set  forth  below: 

From  Item  10,  1922. —  Phillips  Brooks  District,  Dorchester: 
Construction  of  intermediate  school  building,  twenty 
class  rooms,  hall  and  shops  (Item  32,  1920)  . 

To  Item  21,  1924- —  George  Putnam  District,  Roxbury 
(Theodore  Roosevelt  School):  Land,  plans  and  con- 
struction of  eighteen-room  intermediate  school  build- 
ing (Item  9,  1920;  Item  14,  1920)  

To  Item  23,  1 924.  —  Edward  Everett  District,  Dorchester: 
Construction  of  six-room  addition  to  John  Lothrop 
Motley  School  building  (Item  37,  1920;  Item  25,  1921, 
as  amended  January  9,  1922;  Item  6,  1923)  . 


$12,000  00 


$11,000  00 


1,000  00 


$12,000  00 
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On  August  22,  1924,  the  School  Committee  passed 
the  following  orders: 

Ordered,  That  from  the  appropriations  made  on  June  19,  1923  (page 
101),  June  25,  1923  (page  109),  and  April  7,  1924  (pages  54,  55),  respec- 
tively, the  following  sums  are  hereby  transferred  from  the  1923  and  1924 
items  indicated  to  the  1923  item  of  permanent  school  accommodations  as 


set  forth  below: 

From  Item  36,  1923. —  Bennett  District,  Brighton:  Winship 
School,  land  and  construction  of  hall,  gymnasium  and 
class-room  annex  $18,500  00 

From  Item  39,  1 923  —  Prince  District,  City  Proper:  Me- 
chanic Arts  High  School,  land  and  construction  of 
annex  with  gymnasium,  class  and  lecture  rooms,  etc.  .        15,000  00 

From  Item  50,  1923. — ■  Abraham  Lincoln  District:  Continua- 
tion School,  land  and  construction  of  first  unit  for  boys 
with  hall,  shops,  etc   15,000  00 

From  Item  6,  1924. — ■  Charles  Sumner  District,  West  Rox- 
bury:  Washington  Irving  School,  land,  plans  and  con- 
struction of  twelve-room  addition  to  intermediate 
school  building,  Grades  VII.  to  XII.  (Item  21,  1923)  .        24,000  00 

From  Item  17,  1924. —  Frank  V.  Thompson  Intermediate 
District,  Dorchester:  Land  and  construction  of  nine 
class-room  addition  (Item  23,  1923,  as  amended  June 
19,  1923,  and  further  amended  April  7,  1924;  Item  30, 
1923,  as  amended  Apri  7,  1924)   20,000  00 


$92,500  00 

To  Item  5,  1923. —  Mather  District,  Dorchester:  Land  and 
construction  of  twenty  class-room  intermediate  school 
building  (Item  36,  1920,  as  amended  May  1,  1922; 
Item  9,  1922)  $92,500  00 

Ordered,  That  of  the  amount  appropriated  by  the  School  Committee 
under  date  of  May  8,  1922  (pages  57,  58),  the  following  amount  is  hereby 
transferred  to  the  1924  item  of  permanent  school  accommodations  as  set 
forth  below : 

From  Item  10,  1922. —  Phillips  Brooks  District,  Dorchester: 
Construction  of  intermediate  school  building,  twenty 
class  rooms,  hall  and  shops  (Item  32,  1920)  .      .      .      $56,000  00 

To  Item  11,  1924. —  Lewis  District,  Roxbury:  Land  and 
buildings  for  kindergarten  and  Grades  I.  to  VI.  (Item 
25,  1923,  as  amended  June  19,  1923;  Item  32,  1923)    .      $56,000  00 

On  November  3,  1924,  the  School  Committee  passed 
the  following  order: 

Ordered,  That  from  the  appropriation  made  on  September  18,  1919 
(page  138),  and  June  21,  1920  (page  170),  the  following  sum  is  hereby 
transferred  to  the  1924  items  of  permanent  school  accommodations: 
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From  Item  8,  1919. —  Roger  Wolcott  District,  Dorchester: 
Intermediate  school,  plans  and  twenty-room  building 


with  four  shops  (Item  10,  1920)   $3,500  00 

To  Item  39,  .1924. —  Henry  L.  Pierce  District,  Dorchester: 
Extension  of  yard  of  the  Dorchester  High  School  for 

Boys   $3,500  00 


AMENDMENTS    TO    APPROPRIATION     ORDERS    FOR  NEW 
SCHOOL  BUILDINGS,  LANDS,  YARDS,  ETC. 

An  order  making  amendment  to  appropriation  orders 
previously  made  was  passed  by  the  School  Committee 
as  follows : 

On  October  20,  1924,  the  School  Committee  passed 
the  following  order : 

Ordered,  That  Item  29  of  the  1924  list  of  additional  school  accommoda- 
tions is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows : 
Item  29,  1924  —  Henry  Grew  District,  Hyde  Park:  Land 
and  construction  of  thirty-six  class  room  high  school 
for  boys  and  girls  $30,000  00 

The  sums  appropriated  for  new  buildings,  lands, 
yards,  etc.,  totalled  $3,500,000. 

In  addition  the  sum  of  $733,982.57  has  been  pro- 
vided by  transfer  of  unexpended  balances  of  previous 
years  as  referred  to  in  the  foregoing. 

This  money  is  expended  under  the  direction  of  the 
Schoolhouse  Commission  and  is  accounted  for  by  them 
in  detail  in  their  report. 

Summary. 

appropriations,  credits  to  appropriations  and  transfers. 
For    general    school    purposes,  including 
Americanization  and    vocational  guid- 
ance: 

Salaries  of  instructors  ....       $9,063,841  70 

Salaries  of  officers   259,482  52 

Salaries  of  custodians   659,497  98 

Fuel  and  light   480,472  50 

Supplies  and  incidentals      ....     865,204  20 
Pensions  to  attendance  officers  and  cus- 
todians   5,935  80 

Physical  education   188,279  78 


Carried  forward 


$11,522,714  48 
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Brought  forward  ....  $11,522,714  48 
School  physicians  and  nurses  ....     154,860  26 

Pensions  to  teachers   231,306  68 

Extended  use  of  the  public  schools       .      .      59,912  84 

 $11,968,794  26 

Alterations  and  repairs  of  school  buildings  ....  1,502,592  39 
New  school  buildings,  lands,  yards,  etc.  (from  the  tax 

levy)   3,500,000  00 

New  school  buildings,  lands,  yards,  etc.  (by  transfer  of 

unexpended  balances  of  previous  years)      .      .      .  733,982  57* 

$17,705,369  22 


EXPENDITURES  BY  SCHOOLHOUSE  COMMISSION. 

The  appropriation  made  for  "  Repairs  and  Altera- 
tions, protection  against  fire  and  fire  hazards,  and  new 
furniture  and  furnishings  for  old  buildings,  including 
new  lighting  fixtures"  ($1,502,592.39),  was  expended 
under  the  direction  of  the  Schoolhouse  Commission  as 
follows: 

Repairs  and  Alterations. 


Carpentry: 

Repairs  .   $156,231  08 

Alterations   194,677  65 

New  floors   2,756  00 

Hardware   2,032  00 

Furniture  and  Equipment: 

New  furniture       .      .      .      .      .      .  107,686  08 

Repairs  to  furniture   61,112  19 

New  curtains   19,562  50 

Curtain  repairs   37,894  65 

New  clocks   109  70 

Clock  repairs   2,037  07 

Electric  clock  installation  ....  17,692  25 
Electric  clock  maintenance  ....  4,521  13 
Industrial  apparatus  installation  .  .  .  2,436  64 
Industrial  apparatus  maintenance  .  .  .  1,711  97 
Manual  training  and  prevocational  installa- 
tion   23,855  26 

Manual  training  and  prevocational  main- 
tenance   1,400  25 

Reflectoscope  installation       ....  2,826  74 

Reflectoscope  maintenance     ....  189  20 

Rubber  treads  and  matting  ....  7,823  44 
Vacuum  cleaning  installation  .... 

Carried  forward   $646,555  80 


*  This  item  does  not  include  transfers  affecting  appropriations  made  during  the  financial 
year  1924-25. 
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Brought  forward 
Vacuum  cleaning  maintenance 
Gymnasium  apparatus 
Agricultural  installation  . 
Blackboards : 

New  

Repairs  

Plumbing  

Roofing  

Painting  

Glazing  

Heating : 

Repairs  

Ventilation  

Care  of  Grounds : 

Gypsy  moths  . 

Planting  

Masonry : 

Repairs  

Asphalt  and  concrete  . 

Catch-basins  

Grading  .      .      .  . 

Paving  

Plastering  

Waterproofing  . 
Locks  and  Bells: 

Bells  and  telephone  installation  . 

Bells  and  telephone  maintenance 

Locksmithing  . 
Electric  and  Gas  Work: 

Electric  light  installation 

Electric  light  maintenance  . 

Gas  appliance  installation  . 

Gas  appliance  maintenance 
Fire  Protection: 

Fire  alarm  installation 

Fire  alarm  maintenance 

Fire  escapes,  new  . 

Fire  escapes,  repairs 

Fire  extinguishers  . 

Fire  protection  . 
Miscellaneous : 

Care  and  cleaning 

Flagstaffs  

Iron  and  wire  work 

Custodians'  supplies 

Motors  and  engines 

Teaming  


$646,555  80 
759  28 

19  25 

5,607  11 
19,310  91 
77,741  47 
62,520  11 
95,901  90 
19,466  40 

126,451  88 
1,382  00 

8,386  96 
985  05 

74,081  10 

4,738  28 

9,481  35 
13,892  82 
24,900  07 
12,353  15 

1,783  50 

3,872  09 
7,638  69 
18,307  93 

61,244  17 
13,142  60 

1,463  98 

2,993  01 

1,214  48 
5,167  05 

4.468  42 
1,323  80 
4,143  71 

1.469  30 
2,132  98 

16,681  93 
1,919  40 
5,692  70 

5,968  20 
  $1,365,162  83 


Carried  forward 


[  $1,365,162  83 
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Brought  forward   $1,365,162  83 

Administration  Expenses. 

Salaries,  commissioners  and  clerks        .      .  $13,993  65 

Salaries,  inspectors   .      .      .      .      .      .  64,887  72 

Pensions                                                .  1,050  00 

Advertising   315  00 

Automobile  expenses   7,949  48 

Boiler  insurance   54  58 

Care  and  cleaning   99  00 

Car  fares  and  traveling  expenses    .      .      .  3,886  75 

Expert  services   769  00 

Furniture   4,267  72 

Postage   310  00 

Printing   1,713  53 

Stationery   727  41 

Storehouse   3,532  27 

Subscriptions   21  50 

Sundries   — 

Telephone   69  24 

Teaming   — 

  103,646  85 

Total  repairs  and  administration  expenses   .      .      .    $1,468,809  68 

Table  Showing  the  Preceding  Expenditures  by  Schoolhouse  Com- 
mission Outlined  to  Conform  With  the  Order  Passed  by  the 
School  Committee  on  March  24,  1924,  and  May  19,  1924,  Making 
Appropriations. 


Items. 


Expenditures. 


Balances. 


Administration  expenses,  Schoolhouse  Department .  . 

(1)  Productive  work  by  pupils  

(2)  Lockers:    (Trade,  Intermediate,  Continuation  and 

High  Schools)  

(3)  Teachers  College:  (Alter  graduates'  and  music  room 

to  form  library  and  supply  necessary  equipment, 
Reconstruct  present  Horary  for  class  room  purposes 
and  supply  necessary  equipment.  Build  passage 
way  to  connect  with  P.  A.  Collins  Building.  Do 
necessary  grading)  

(4)  Girls'  Latin  School:   (Build  passageway  to  connect 

with  P.  A.  Collins  Building,  making  necessary 
changes,  including  changes  in  teachers'  room  and 
book  room.    Do  necessary  grading)  

(5)  P.  A.  Collins  Building:  (Make  necessary  alterations 

and  supply  necessary  equipment  to  accommodate 
classes  from  Teachers  College  and  Girls'  Latin 
Schools)  

(6)  Mechanic  Arts  High  School:   (Transfer*  one  wood- 

working room.  Furnish  and  install  equipment  for 
machine  shop,  making  necessary  repairs)  

(7)  Horace    Mann    School:     (Replace  blackboards. 

Supply  equipment  and  perform  work  to  better  the 
school  administration)  

Carried  forward  


$103,534  85 
4,436  76 

8,853  50 


92,949  84 


668  88 


4,560  28 


$215,004  11 


$1,465  15 


$1,465  15 
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ITEM3. 


Balances. 


Brought  forward  

(8)  Continuation  School:  25  La  Grange  street.  (Move 

offices  to  and  furnish  and  install  equipment  for 
kitchen  on  first  floor.  Alter  present  offices  for 
class  room  purposes.  Divide  room  with  sliding 
partitions.  Supply  necessary  equipment,  includ- 
ing furnishings  for  teachers'  room  and  electric 
fans)  •  

Continuation  School:  Common  street.  (Furnish  and 
install  machinery  for  print  shop.  Furnish  and 
install  equipment  for  special  class  shop.  Make 
necessary  repairs)  

(9)  Boston  Trade  School :  (Furnish  and  install  additional 

equipment  for  print,  electrical,  woodworking  and 
machine  shops.  Furnish  and  install  equipment 
for  class  room)  

(10;  Elihu  Greenwood  District,  Amos  Webster  School: 
(Furnish  and  install  equipment  for  prevocational 
shop  and  class  room.    M  ake  necessary  alterations) , 

(11)  Wendell  Phillips  District,  Grant  School:  (Furnish 
and  install  equipment  for  prevocational  shop  and 
class  room.    Make  necessary  alterations;  

(12;  Brighton  High  School:  (Enlarge  auto  mechanics' 
shop.    Furnish  and  install  additional  equipment), 

(13)  Theodore  Lyman  District,  Austin  School:  (Furnish 

and  install  additional  sheet  metal  equipment) .... 

(14)  Abraham  Lincoln  School:   (Furnish  and  install  pre- 

vocational, print  and  electrical  equipment.  Make 
necessary  alterations)  

(15)  George  Putnam  School:   (Furnish  and  install  addi- 

tional woodworking  equipment)  

(16)  Henry  L.  Pierce  School:   (Furnish  and  install  addi- 

tional woodworking  equipment.  Create  and  con- 
nect stock  room.    Make  necessary  alterations) .  .  . 

(17)  Julia  Ward  Howe  Annex:   (Provide  additional  win- 

dow.   Perform  necessary  work)  

(18)  Prince  School:    (Furnish  and  install  printing  room 

equipment.  Furnish  and  install  additional  wood- 
working equipment.  Enlarge  woodworking  room. 
Do  all  necessary  work)  

(19)  William  E.  Russell  School:   (Move  manual  training 

room  from  basement  to  first  floor.  Perform  neces- 
sary work)  

(20)  Martin  School:  (Move  cooking  room  from  basement 

of  Farragut  School  to  top  floor  of  Martin  School. 
Do  all  necessary  work)  

(21)  Evening  Schools:    (Furnish  and  install  additional 

equipment  and  electrical  work.  Repair  equip- 
ment)   

(22)  Department  of  Manual  Arts.    (Furnish  and  install 

additional  equipment.    Repair  equipment)  

(23)  Department  of  Household  Science  and  Arts:  (Fur- 

nish and  install  additional  equipment  and  electrical 
work.    Repair  equipment)  

Unassigned  

Totals  


$215,004  11 


$1,465  15 


7,003  89 

2,759  88 

2,499  14 

7,482  38 
6,022  50 
1,283  71 

4,294  40 
1,529  00 

3,048  15 
293  00 

7,200  54 

663  20 

2,943  25 

975  13 
6,983  65 

1,310  85 
1,197,512  90 


32,317  56 


$1,468,809  68 


$33,782  71* 


Including  $32,297.18  reserved  under  contract  for  rebuilding  of  the  Bennett  School. 
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RENTS  AND  TAXES. 

Under  chapter  206  of  the  Special  Acts  of  1919  rents 
and  taxes  are  charged  against  the  appropriation  for 
new  school  buildings,  lands,  yards  and  furnishings. 

In  consequence,  while  they  are  set  forth  below,  it 
should  be  distinctly  understood  that  they  are  no  longer 
to  be  included  in  the  accounts  of  maintenance  costs. 


Academy  Hill  road,  75   $450  00 

Boylston  street,  48  (Y.  M.  C.  U.)     .  1,650  00 

Central  Square  Theater  (East  Boston)           .  100  00 

Centre  street,  701    2,499  96 

Chestnut  Hill  avenue  (First  Parish  Church  in 

Brighton)   600  00 

Codman  Square  Theater   150  00 

Eliot  street,  Jamaica  Plain  (Trustees  Build- 
ing)   1,200  00 

Franklin  Union  '    .      .  6,800  00 

Hanson  street,  1   864  00 

Hyde  Park,  Y.  M.  C.  A  .  4,176  00 

La  Grange  street,  25    5,852  50 

Moon  street   14,040  00 

Newbury  street,  174    375  00 

North  Bennet  street,  39    4,379  00 

'  Saratoga  street,  66    840  00 

Tileston  street,  52    600  00 

Tremont  Temple  .      .      .      .  •    .  600  00 

Upham  Memorial  Church   520  00 

Walnut  avenue  and  Walnut  park      .      .      .  1,525  00 

Washington  street,  5224,  West  Roxbury  .      .  780  00 

Winthrop  street,  M.  E.  Church  ....  730  00 


Total  rents  and  taxes  $48,731  46 

INCOME. 

The  income  for  the  financial  year  was  as  follows: 

Tuition  of  non-resident  pupils : 

Teachers  College   $5,749  60 

Latin  and  high  schools   12,688  49 

Elementary  schools   231  15 

Boston  Clerical  School   388  00 

Trade  School  for  Girls,  day  and  extension 

classes   23,962  28 

Boston  Trade  School   7,175  05 

Boston  Trade  School,  Evening  Classes        .  282  80 

Continuation  School   22,435  91 

Day  School  for  Immigrants    ....  3  92 


Carried  forward  $72,917  20 
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Brought  forward     .      .    *  .      .      .      .     $72,917  20 
Training  School  for  teachers  of  Mechanic 

Arts   2,690  06 

Evening  high  schools   167  10 

Evening  elementary  schools  ....  — 
Lip  reading  classes  .      . '     .      .      .  140  50 

Tuition  of  rehabilitated  pupils  (from  the 

Commonwealth)   260  00 

Speech  improvement  classes  ....  20  70 
Summer  Review  elementary  schools  .  .  — 
Summer  Review  High  School  .  .  .  54  00 
State  wards  (from  the  Commonwealth)  .  8,827  34 
Tuition  of  deaf  mutes  (from  the  Common- 
wealth)                                                    45,640  88 

One  half  tuition  charges  paid  for  Boston 
pupils  attending  state-aided  schools  in 
other  cities  and  towns  (from  the  Common- 
wealth)   1,608  80 

  $132,326  58 

Salaries  of  instructors  overpaid  refunded   1,347  64 

Smith  Fund   324  50 

Stoughton  Fund   212  00 

Aid  from  the  Commonwealth  for  industrial  education : 
Trade  School  for  Girls  (day  and  extension 
classes) : 

One  half  the  net  cost  of  maintenance  for 
the  period  September  1,  1922,  to  August 

31,  1923   $31,639  65 

Boston  Trade  School: 

One  half  the  net  cost  of  maintenance  for 
the  period  September  1,  1922,  to  August 

31,  1923    48,137  45 

Boston  Trade  School,  Evening  Classes : 
One  half  the  net  cost  of  maintenance  for 
the  period  September  1,  1922,  to  August 

31,  1923    5,975  78 

Continuation  School,  Compulsory: 

One  half  the  net  cost  of  maintenance  for 
the  period  September  1,  1922,  to  August 

31,  1923    63,298  61 

Brighton  High  School  Co-operative  Course : 
One  half  the  net  cost  of  maintenance  for 
the  period  September  1,  1922,  to  August 

31,  1923    4,707  89 

Charlestown    High    School,  Co-operative 
Course : 

One  half  the  net  cost  of  maintenance  for 
the  period  September  1,  1922,  to  August 
31,  1923    12,298  38 


Carried  forward 


$166,057  76  $134,210  72 
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Brought  forward  »  .   $166,057  76 

Dorchester     High     School  Co-operative 
Course : 

One  half  the  net  cost  of  maintenance  for 
the  period  September  1,  1922,  to  August 

31,  1923   \  4,298  92 

Hyde    Park    High    School  Co-operative 
Course : 

One  half  the  net  cost  of  maintenance  for 
the  period  September  1,  1922,  to  August 

31,  1923    6,919  19 

High  School  of  Practical  Arts,  Household 
Arts  Department : 
One  half  the  net  cost  of  maintenance  for 
the  period  September  1,  1922,  to  August 

31,  1923    41,316  24 

Jamaica    Plain    High    School,  Vocational 
Agricultural  Department : 
Reimbursement  for  the  period  September 

1,  1922,  to  August  31,  1923    .      .      .        2,626  80 
Evening  Practical  Arts  Courses : 

One  half  the  net  cost  of  maintenance  for 
the  "period    September    1,    1922,  to 


Day  Practical  Arts  Classes : 

One  half  the  net  cost  of  maintenance  for 
the    period    September    1,    1922,  to 

August  31,  1923    1,930  55 

  234,629  22 

Traveling  expenses  of  deaf  mutes  (from  the  Commonwealth),  2,676  18 
Reimbursement  from  the  Commonwealth,  promotion  of 

Americanization  (chapter  295,  General  Acts  of  1919)       .  23,684  20 

Smith-Hughes  Fund,  allotment   37,412  20 

Light  at  polling  places  (from  Election  Department)      .      .  627  15 

Sale  of  badges  to  licensed  minors      .      .      .      .      .      .  288  00 

Sale  of  books  and  supplies   5,542  54 

Sale  of  car  tickets   1,031  55 

Penalty  on  coal  .      .  1,163  16 

Loan  of  musical  instruments  to  pupils,  and  instrumental 

instruction  to  pupils   43  50 

Reimbursement  from  Commonwealth,  conservation  of  eye- 
sight (chapter  229,  General  Acts  of  1919)    ....  4,750  00 

Conscience  fund   71  00 

Electric  current  used   3  96 

Sale  of  manual  arts  materials  (elementary  schools)       .      .  2,604  58 

Manual  arts,  work  done  for  Schoolhouse  Commission   .      .  8,790  93 

Royalties   12  54 

Incidentals   201  96 


Carried  forward 


$457,743  39 
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Brought  forward   $457,743  39 

Trade  School  for  Girls : 

Sale  of  products,  etc   16,513  31 

Boston  Trade  School: 

Sale  of  products  $3,617  75 

Work  done  for  Schoolhouse  Commission      .        2,875  93 

 —  6,493  68 


Boston  Trade  School,  Evening  Classes,  sale  of  products      .  — 

Continuation  School,  Compulsory: 

Sale  of  products,  etc   1,640  29 

Telephone  charges   487  64 

Forfeited  advance  payments : 

Evening  high  schools  $3,474  00 

Evening  elementary  schools  ....  2,733  50 
Boston  Trade  School,  evening  classes    .      .  770  00 

Interest   353  85 

  7,331  35 


Department  of  Physical  Training,  returns,  etc.,  from  games,  4,546  44 
Extended  Use  of  the  Public  Schools,  receipts  from  school 

centers  and  from  use  of  school  accommodations        .      .       10,873  05 
Sale  of  second-hand  furniture,  etc.  (Schoolhouse  Commis- 
sion)   1,124  50 

Cosmopolitan  Trust  Company,  dividend  on  funds  deposited,  519  01 

Barrels,  etc.,  returned  to  dealers   185  00 

Damages  to  property   102  23 

Dog  licenses  $23,978  00 

Less  damages  by  dogs   4,687  24 

  19,290  76 


Total  income*  $526,850  65 


Income  from  Trust  Funds. 

Bowdoin  Dorchester  School  Fund   $191  26 

Eastburn  School  Fund   440  00 

Franklin  Medal  Fund   35  00 

Gibson  School  Fund   3,303  86 

Horace  Mann  School  Funds   312  50 

Peter  P.  F.  Degrand  School  Fund   1,174  25 

Teachers'  Waterston  Fund   144  00 

Charlestown  School  Fund   411  27 

Comins  School  Library  Fund   17  50 

Latin  School  Prize  Fund   36  76 

Lawrence  High  School  Fund   70  00 

Lawrence  Latin  School  Fund   70  00 

Milmore  Brimmer  School  Fund   20  00 

Norcross  School  Library  Fund   41  25 

Sherwin  School  Graduates  Fund   39  50 


Carried  forward    ■  $6,307  15 


*  Exclusive  of  items  credited  to  appropriations  and  sinking  funds. 
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Brought  forward  

Devens  Infant  School  Fund 
Webb  Franklin  School  Fund 

Smith  Fund  *  

Stoughton  Fund  *  

Ensign  David  A.  Hoffman  Memorial  Fund 


$6,307  15 


40  00 
75  00 
324  50 
212  00 
50  00 


$7,008  65 


The  above  total  of  $7,008.65  from  the  income  of  the 
above  funds  is  available  for  and  limited  to  expenditures 
under  the  provisions  of  these  funds. 

AID  FROM  THE  COMMONWEALTH  FOR  VOCATIONAL 


Under  the  provisions  of  chapter  471  of  the  Acts  of 
1911,  chapter  106  of  the  Acts  of  1912,  chapter  805  of 
the  Acts  of  1913,  and  chapter  174  of  the  Acts  of  1914, 
the  Commonwealth  has  paid  over  into  the  city  treasury 
during  the  past  financial  year  the  sum  of  $234,629.22. 

This  sum  represents,  in  all  instances  except  one 
(Jamaica  Plain  High,  Vocational  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment), one  half  the  net  cost  of  maintenance  of  schools 
and  classes  established  with  the  approval  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  The  amounts  are  included  in  the 
income  statement  preceding. 


Trade  School  for  Girls  (day  and  extension  classes) : 

From  September  1,  1922,  to  August  31,  1923 

.     $31,639  65 

Boston  Trade  School : 

From  September  1,  1922,  to  August  31,  1923  . 

48,137  45 

Boston  Trade  School,  Evening  Classes: 

From  September  1,  1922,  to  August  31,  1923 

5,975  78 

Continuation  School,  Compulsory: 

From  September  1,  1922,  to  August  31,  1923  . 

63,298  61 

Brighton  High  Co-operative  Course: 

From  September  1,  1922,  to  August  31,  1923  . 

4,707  89 

Charlestown  High  Co-operative  Course: 

From  September  1,  1922,  to  August  31,  1923 

12,298  38 

Dorchester  High  Co-operative  Course: 

From  September  1,  1922,  to  August  31,  1923  . 

4,298  92 

.   $170,356  68 

EDUCATION. 


*  Included  in  general  income  of  School  Committee.    (See  income  statement  preceding.) 
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Brought  forward    .    $170,356  68 

Hyde  Park  High  Co-operative  Course : 

From  September  1,  1922,  to  August  31,  1923  .  .  .  6,919  19 
High  School  of  Practical  Arts;  Household  Arts  Department: 

From  September  1,  1922,  to  August  31,  1923  ...  41,316  24 
Jamaica  Plain  High,  Vocational  Agricultural  Department : 

From  September  1,  1922,  to  August  31,  1923     .      .      .  2,626  80 


Evening   Practical   Arts   Courses    (Evening  Elementary 


Schools) : 

From  September  1,  1922,  to  August  31,  1923  .  .  .  11,479  76 
Day  Practical  Arts  Classes : 

From  September  1,  1922,  to  August  31,  1923     .      .      .        1,930  55 


Total  S234,629  22 


The  Commonwealth  does  not  bear  any  part  of  the 
cost  of  the  buildings  or  their  original  equipment.  At 
the  present  time  there  are  fourteen  activities  established 
with  the  approval  of  the  Department  of  Education 
which  come  under  the  provisions  of  the  above  legisla- 
tion, viz.,  Trade  School  for  Girls  (including  day  and 
extension  classes),  Boston  Trade  School,  Boston  Trade 
School  Evening  Classes,  Continuation  School  (House- 
hold Arts  Class),  Compulsory  Continuation  School, 
Evening  Practical  Arts  Courses,  Day  Practical  Arts 
Classes,  High  School  of  Practical  Arts  (Household  Arts 
Department),  Hyde  Park  High  School,  Co-operative 
Course,  Charlestown  High  School,  Co-operative  Course, 
Dorchester  High  School,  Co-operative  Course,  Brighton 
High  School,  Co-operative  Course,  Jamaica  Plain  High 
School,  Vocational  Agricultural  Department  and  Unit 
Agricultural  Courses. 

Net  Expenditures. 

Total  expenditures  (exclusive  of  new  buildings,  lands, 


yards,  etc.)  $13,131,300  13 

Deduct  total  income  (see  income  statement)      .      .      .        526,850  65 


Net  expenditures  $12,604,449  48 

Add  expenditures  for  new  schoolhouses,  additions,  etc.  (by 

the  Schoolhouse  Commission)   3,219,365  21 


Total  net  expenditures  *  $15,823,814  69 


*  Exclusive  of  interest  and  sinking  fund. 
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COMPARISON  OF  EXPENDITURES. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  expenditures  for 
the  financial  years  1924-25  and  1923-24,  exclusive  of 
lands  and  buildings,  with  the  increases  and  decreases 
in  the  several  items : 


1924-25. 

1923-24. 

Increases, 
1924-25. 

• 

For  general  school  purposes,  including 

Americanization     and  Vocational 

Guidance: 

<5>o,oyo,ooo  OO 

258,762  85 

242,894  26 

15.868  59> 

655,170  38 

607,311  52 

47,858  86 

Fuel  and  light  

422,322  73 

535,399  89 

113,077  16* 

845,747  13 

661,819  03 

183,928  10 

Pensions  to  attendance  officers  and 

5,935  80 

6,802  37 

866  57* 

custodians. 

184,965  84 

176,014  19 

8,951  65 

School  physicians  and  nurses  

154,814  62 

136,587  54 

18,227  08 

Pensions  to  teachers  

145,657  02 

145.165  60 

491  42 

Payments  to  Permanent  Pension  Fund. . . 

85,649  66 

85,649  66 

Extended  use  of  the  public  schools  

59,796  51 

54,012  30 

5,784  21 

Repairs    and     alterations,  protection 

1,468,809  68 

1,461,983  61 

6,826  07 

against  fire  and  fire  hazard,  and  new 

furniture  and  furnishings  for  old  build- 

ings, including  new  lighting  fixtures. 

Totals   ;\i-.-a$ 

$13,131,300  13 

$12,421,826  16 

$709,473  97 

*  Decrease. 


PENSIONS  TO  TEACHERS. 

In  1908  and  each  year  thereafter  up  to  and  including 
1914,  the  School  Committee,  under  the  authority  of 
section  4  of  chapter  589  of  the  Acts  of  1908,  appropriated 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  pensions  and  making  pay- 
ments to  the  Permanent  Pension  Fund  the  sum  of  five 
cents  on  each  $1,000  of  the  valuation  of  the  city,  upon 
which  appropriations  by  the  City  Council  are  based. 

During  the  year  1913-14  the  sum  so  appropriated 
was  found  insufficient  to  pay  pensions  for  the  year,  and 
the  additional  sum  of  $880.43  was  transferred  from  the 
accrued  interest  of  the  Permanent  Pension  Fund. 
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In  1914-15  a  transfer  of  $7,628.60  from  the  same 
fund  was  found  to  be  necessary  for  the  same  reason. 

Chapter  304  of  the  Acts  of  1915  has  made  available 
from  the  tax  levy  seven  cents  on  each  $1,000  of  the 
valuation  of  the  city,  which,  during  the  year  1918-19, 
amounted  to  $107,911.83.  This  sum  was  found  insuffi- 
cient and  it  became  necessary  to  transfer  $2,870.55 
from  the  accrued  interest  of  the  Permanent  Pension 
Fund,  making  a  total  of  $110,782.38  expended  for  the 
purpose  during  that  year. 

Chapter  289  of  the  Special.  Acts  of  1916  provided  that 
"The  sums  payable  by  the  Commonwealth  to  the  City 
of  Boston,  under  the  provisions  of  section  13  of  chapter 
832  of  the  Acts  of  the  year  1913,  being  an  act  to  establish 
a  retirement  system  for  public  school  teachers,  as  reim- 
bursement for  certain  pensions  paid  by  the  city  to  retired 
school  teachers,  shall  be  put  into  the  current  pension 
fund  held  by  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Boston 
and  used  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter 
589  of  the  Acts  of  the  year  1908."  Under  this  act  the 
sum  of  $77,247.97  paid  over  by  the  Commonwealth  to 
the  city  became  available  during  the  financial  year  and 
was  added  to  the  appropriation  from  the  tax  levy  for 
paying  pensions  to  retired  teachers. 

Since  the  enactment  of  chapter  589  of  the  Acts  of 
1908,  payments  as  pensions  and  to  the  Permanent 
Pension  Fund  have  been  distributed  as  shown  in  the 
following  table: 
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Pensions  to  Retired  Teachers  and  Payments  to  Permanent  Pension  Fund. 


Pensions  to  Retired  Teachers. 

Payments 
to  the  Per- 
manent Pen- 
sion Fund 
from  the  Tax 
Levy. 

Payments 

+  /->  +  Vio  Pot 

to  ine  per- 

Financial 
Year. 

From  the 
Tax  Levy. 

Transfers 
from  Accrued 
Interest  of  the 

Permanent 
Pension  Fund. 

From  Amount 

Paid  Over 
by  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

Total 
Pensions. 

manent  Pen- 
sion Fund 
from  the 
r  una  Jr  aia 
Over  by  the 
Common- 
wealth.* 

1908-09  

SI, 678  50 

_ 

_ 

SI, 678  50 

1909-10  

8,075  12 

_ 

8,075  12 

$119,181  08 

1910-11  

26,247  88 

_ 



26,247  88 

39,946  77 

1911-12  

55,350  31 

_ 

•    55,350  31 

12,420  53 

1912-13  

64,510  76 

_ 

_ 

64,510  76 

5,681  66 

1913-14  

72,012  76 

$880  43 

72,893  19 

73,854  36 

7,628  60 

_ 

81,482  96 

1915-16  

90,011  87 

_ 

_ 

90,011  87 

15,741  25 

96,029  97 

96,029  97 

11,631  48 

1917-18  

104,347  95 

— 

— 

104,347  95 

5,432  37 

$24,321  96 

1918-19  

107,911  83 

2,870  55 

110,782  38 

22,490  03 

1919-20 

106,325  73 

$10,066  86 

116,392  59 

18,175  03 

1920-21 

104,324  02 

23,243  77 

127,567  79 

— 

10,450  65 

1921-22 

106,845  62 

27,938  06 

134,783  68 

17,590  83 

1922-23 

109,017  18 

34,018  61 

143,035  79 

21,704  83 

1923-24 

112,460  31 

32,705  29 

145,165  60 

1924-25 

115,584  03 

30,072  99 

145,657  02 

85,649  66 

Totals. . 

$1,354,588  20 

§11,379  58 

$158,045  58 

$1,524,013  36 

$210,035  14 

$200,382  99 

Grand  total,  seventeen  years  (pensions  and  payments  to  Permanent  Fund)  $1,934,431  49 


Under  chapter  289,  Special  Acts  of  1916. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  EXPENDITURES. 

The  distribution  of  the  total  expenditures,  exclusive 
of  lands  and  buildings,  pensions,  and  repairs  and  altera- 
tions, in  percentage  of  the  whole  sum,  is  as  follows: 


Salaries  of  instructors  , 

Salaries  of  officers  

Salaries  of  custodians  

Fuel  and  light  

Supplies  and  incidentals  

Physical  education  

School  physicians  and  nurses  

Extended  use  of  the  public  schools 

Total  


$8,843,667  91 
258,762  85 
655,170  38 
422,322  73 
845,747  13 
184,965  84 
154,814  62 
59,796  51 


77.4 
2.3 
5.7 
3.7 
7.4 
1.6 
1.4 
0.5 


$11,425,247  97 


100.0 
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SUPPLIES  AND  INCIDENTALS,  GENERAL. 

The  expenditures  for  the  year  under  the  appropria- 
tion for  supplies  and  incidentals  are  subdivided  as 
follows : 


Text-books   $160,359  36 

Supplementary  books   54,304  25 

Reference  books   16,134  01 

Rebinding  books         .    '   373  85 

Music  sheets   712  26 

Globes   464  75 

Maps      .  ;   12,511  70 

Charts  '   956  04 

Science  apparatus  and  supplies   10,265  80 

Laboratory  assistance,  perishable  supplies  and  incidentals   .  2,130  96 

Supplies  for  commercial  classes   5,993  59 

Kindergarten  supplies  and  equipment   7,450  07 

Educational  material  for  first  three  grades      ....  20,153  35 

Postage  expenses  of  principals   2,433  07 

Telephone  expenses   1,396  95 

Stationery  for  schools   86,479  86 

Other  educational  supplies  and  incidentals      ....  21,950  69 
Manual  training  supplies  and  equipment  for  elementary  and 
intermediate  schools  and  for  gardening  and  recreational 

handicraft  classes   53,229  46 

Manual  training  books   560  09 

Manual  training  supplies  and  equipment  for  Mechanic  Arts 

High  School   4,782  83 

Manual  training  supplies  and  equipment  for  high  schools 

(exclusive  of  Mechanic  Arts  High  School)    ....  11,907  01 

Manual  training  supplies  and  equipment  for  special  schools,  24,770  75 

Manual  training  supplies  (general  stock)   2,353  31 

Drawing  supplies  and  equipment  for  elementary,  inter- 
mediate and  high  schools   33,945  87 

Drawing  supplies  and  equipment  for  special  schools     .      .  3,407  32 

Drawing  books  for  elementary,  intermediate  and  high  schools,  315  62 
Sewing  supplies  and  equipment  for  high  schools  (except 

High  School  of  Practical  Arts)   140  95 

Sewing  supplies  and  equipment  for  elementary  and  inter- 
mediate schools,  including  prevocational  classes        .      .  1,776  73 
Sewing  supplies  for  other  schools  and  classes  ....  10,683  19 

Sewing  supplies  (general  stock)   2,673  51 

Commercial  machines  and  typewriters  (new  and  rentals  for 

high  schools)   24,619  28 

Commercial  machines  and  typewriters  (new,  rentals  and 

repairs,  elementary  and  special  schools)  ....  3,762  00 
Commercial  machines  and  typewriters  (new  and  rentals  for 

Continuation  School)   568  90 


Carried  forward  $583,567  38 
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Brought  forward     .'  $583,567  38 

Commercial  machines  and  typewriters  (new  and  rentals  for 

Boston  Clerical  School)   842  35 

Repairs  to  commercial  machines  and  typewriters,  Latin  and 

high  schools      .    895  62 

Repairs  to  commercial  machines  and  typewriters,  Con- 
tinuation School   65  70 

Repairs  to  commercial  machines  and  typewriters,  Boston 

Clerical  School   81  66 

Rifle  practice    1,587  00 

Supplies  and  equipment  for  visual  education  ....  2,468  00 
Cookery  supplies  and  equipment  for  the  High  School  of 

Practical  Arts  "  .  253  01 

Cookery  supplies,  elementary  and  high  schools  (except  High 

School  of  Practical  Arts)   14,876  50 

Cookery  supplies  and  equipment  for  special  schools      .      .  7,758  67 

Pianos,  kindergartens   2,225  00 

Pianos,  special  classes   650  00 

Pianos,  rooms   2,765  00 

Pianos,  speech  improvement  classes   615  00 

Pianos,  conservation  of  eyesight  classes    .      .  *     .      .      .  945  00 

Pianos  for  gymnasia   600  00 

Player  pianos  and  rolls   2,745  23 

Orchestral  and  band  instruments  and  music  stands      .      .  13,658  73 

Orchestral  music   636  99 

Piano  covers  and  stools      .   90  01 

Piano  tuning  and  minor  repairs   2,144  89 

Repairs,  regulation  and  reconstruction  of  pianos    .      .      .  607  20 

Moving  pianos   408  15 

Printing  and  printing  stock   46,905  31 

Advertising                      .     •   782  05 

Records,  proceedings  and  newspapers   6,410  00 

Office  supplies       .    5,215  82 

Office  equipment   1,522  92 

Office  printing   3,494  00 

Office  postage   5,713  53 

Expenses,  examiners  in  music   360  00 

Department  of  Investigation  and  Measurement  (supplies 

and  expressage)   2,253  01 

Custodians'  supplies   32,441  64 

Express  charges    .   2,949  63 

Tuition,  wards  of  the  city   21,984  81 

Tuition  of  pupils  attending  state-aided  industrial  schools 

and  agricultural  schools  in  other  cities  and  towns      .      .  3,232  76 

Refunds  of  tuition  charges   187  96 

Transportation,  Horace  Mann  School  pupils  (except  street 

car  tickets)   1,555  54 

Car  tickets  '  .      .      .      .    -  .      .  15,490  32 

Diplomas  and  certificates   3,992  15 


Carried  forward  $794,978  54 
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Brought  forward  $794,978  54 

Removing  ashes  and  snow   1,951  27 

Surety  bonds   76  64 

School  Committee  Contingent  Fund   784  99 

Board  of  Superintendents'  Contingent  Fund  ....  1,275  73 
Traveling  expenses  of  officers,  teachers  and  members  of  the 

supervising  staff   700  42 

Assistance  at  teachers'  examinations   2,422  00 

Services  of  actuary   500  00 

School  and  health  exhibits   41  00 

Telephone  and  telegraph   7,814  63 

Bath  expenses,  etc   2,372  95 

Badges  for  licensed  minors   166  60 

Improvement  and  promotional  courses  for  teachers      .      .  14,327  70 

Services  of  certified  public  accountants,  auditing  accounts,  1,475  00 

Services  of  experts  to  Business  Agent   2,109  50 

Automobile  supplies,  equipment,  repairs,  etc   2,585  69 

Sundries        .    '   4,240  16 

Automobile  mileage  for  officers,  supervisors  and  teachers     .  914  21 

Automobile  hire  for  emergency  use   304  80 

Administration  Library  (books  and  supplies)  ....  1,125  30 


$840,197  13 

Debit  transfer  from  School  Physicians  and  Nurses       .      .        5,550  00 


Total  $845,747  13 

Supplies  and  Equipment  for  Physical  Education. 
Regular. 

Athletic  supplies  and  equipment       .      .      .  $15,210  65 

Athletic  certificates   390  76 

Military  drill  supplies  and  equipment  and  ex- 
penses of  annual  parade    10,199  23 

Military  drill  certificates   235  09 

Automobile  mileage   12  00 

Gymnastics:  Games  and  play  supplies  and  in- 
cidentals   1,249  43 

Apparatus,  new  and  repairs       ....  3,778  59 

Postage,  printing,  car  tickets,  office  supplies 

and  incidentals   1,252  93 

— —  $32,328  68 

Playgrounds. 

Apparatus,  new  and  repairs       ....  $8,473  84 

Games  and  play  supplies   3,988  85 

Printing   214  15 

Incidentals   12  34 

Certificates   8  15 

Automobile  mileage   119  28 

 12,816  61 


Total 


$45,145  29 
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Supplies  and  Equipment  for  School  Physicians  and  School  Nurses. 

Medical  Inspection. 
Special  outfits,  charts  and  apparatus       .      .        $593  76 
Medical  supplies  and  incidentals       .      .      .        1,787  72 
Postage,  printing,  office  supplies  and  inci- 
dentals      .........        2,094  78 

—   $4,476  26 

Nurses. 

Medical  supplies  and  incidentals       .      .      .         $334  05 
Postage,  printing,  office  supplies  and  inci- 
dentals   770  35 

Car  tickets   1,000  00 

  2,104  40 

$6,580  66 

Debit  transfer  to  Supplies  and  Incidentals      ....        5,550  00 
Total   $1,030  66 

Supplies  and  Equipment  for  Extended  Use  of  Public  Schools. 

School  Centers   $4,533  52 

Use  of  school  accommodations  for  various 

purposes   58  89 

Postage,  printing,  office  supplies  and  inci- 
dentals   217  28 

Car  tickets   1  40 

Automobile  mileage   226  00 

$5,037  09 

Debit  transfer  from  fuel  and  light     .      .      .        6,000  00 

Total   $11,037  09 

Summary. 

Supplies,  equipment  and  incidentals,  general  ....  $845,747  13 

Supplies,  equipment  and  incidentals,  physical  education  .  45,145  29 
Supplies,  equipment  and  incidentals,  school  physicians  and 

nurses   1,030  66 

Supplies,  equipment  and  incidentals,  extended  use  of  the 

public  schools   11,037  09 

Total  $902,960  17 


Fuel  and  Light. 
(Including  Electric  Current  for  Power.) 
From  February  1,  1924,  to  June  15,  1924,  semi- 
bituminous   coal   was  purchased  under  contract  as 

follows : 

Stetson  Coal  Company:  City  Proper,  $8.48  per  ton;  South  Boston,  $8.48 
per  ton. 
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Doherty  Coal  Company:  Roxbury,  $8.72  per  ton;  Dorchester,  $8.62 
per  ton. 

E.  S.  Morse  Company:  Charlestown,  $8.20  per  ton. 
City  Fuel  Company:  East  Boston,  $9.04  per  ton;  Brighton,  $8.90  per 
ton;  West  Roxbury,  $9.60  per  ton;  Hyde  Park,  $9.50  per  ton.  . 

Contracts  for  the  delivery  of  anthracite  coal  to  school 
buildings  for  the  preceding  period  (February  1,  1924, 
to  June  15,  1924),  could  not  be  entered  into,  and  pur- 
chases were  made  at  prevailing  rates. 

Beginning  June  16,  1924,  and  until  the  end  of  the 
financial  year  coal  was  purchased  under  contract  as 
follows : 

Semi-bituminous  Coal. 

City  Fuel  Company:  City  Proper,  $6.20  per  ton;  South  Boston,  $6.20 
per  ton;  East  Boston,  $5.86  per  ton;  Roxbury,  $6.31  per  ton;  Dorchester, 
$6.40  per  ton;  Charlestown,  $6.06  per  ton;  Brighton,  $6.55  per  ton;  West 
Roxbury,  $6.81  per  ton. 

Doherty  Coal  Company:  Hyde  Park,  $6.49  per  ton. 

Anthracite  Coal. 

City  Fuel  Company:  City  Proper,  $13.90  per  ton;  South  Boston,  $13.90 
per  ton;  East  Boston,  $13.90  per  ton. 

Hub  Coal  Company:  Roxbury,  $13.75  per  ton;  Dorchester,  $13.75 
per  ton. 

City  Fuel  Company:  Charlestown,  $13.90  per  ton;  Brighton,  $14.30 
per  ton. 

Hub  Coal  Company:  West  Roxbury,  $13.75  per  ton;  Hyde  Park,  $13.75 
per  ton. 


Fuel  and  Light  (Including  Electric  Current  for  Power). 


Semi- 

American 

Welsh 

Bituminous 

Anthracite 

Anthracite 

Coal. 

Coal. 

Coal. 

Number 

Number 

Number 

of  Tons 

of  Tons 

of  Tons 

Purchased. 

Purchased. 

Purchased. 

20,819.65 

7,486.99 

635.13 

|     .                     $262,870  46 

Expenses  sampling,  testing  and  expert  advice  on  fuel    .      .        1,731  88 

Expenses  moving  coal   218  75 

520|  cords  of  wood   8,364  73 


$273,185  82 

Add  premiums  allowed  contractors  on  account  of  quality  of 

coal  exceeding  contract  requirements   249  93 


Carried  forward 


$273,435  75 
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Brought  forward  $273,435  75 

Deduct  penalties  exacted  from  contractors  on  account  of 

quality  of  coal  falling  below  contract  requirements    .      .  385  26 

$273,050  49 

835,034.7  gallons  fuel  oil  $38,699  76 

Add  premium  allowed  contractor  on  account 
of  quality  of  oil  exceeding  contract  require- 
ments   16  12 

$38,715  88 

Deduct  penalties  exacted  from  contractor  on 
account  of  quality  of  oil  falling  below  con- 
tract requirements   686  54 

 —      38,029  34 

Total   $311,079  83 

Deduct  amount  charged  to  appropriation,  Extended  Use  of 
the  Public  Schools,  for  cost  of  fuel  used  in  school  centers 

and  other  activities                                                    .  2,421  15 

Net  total,  fuel  $308,658  68 

Light  and  Power. 

Electric  current  for  light  and  power  .      .      .  $106,580  30 

Gas   9,767  35 

Mazda  lamps   895  25 

$117,242  90 

Deduct  amount  charged  to  appropriation, 
Extended  Use  of  the  Public  Schools,  for  cost 
of  light  used  in  school  centers  and  other  ac- 
tivities  ■  .      .      .        3,578  85 

Net  total,  light  and  power  .   113,664  05 

Total  net  expenditures,  fuel  and  light  (including  electric 

current  for  power)   .      .   $422,322  73 


METHOD  OF  APPORTIONING  COSTS  OF  ADMINISTRATION, 
SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES. 

In  the  appended  numbered  tables  will  be  found  in 
detail  the  costs  of  schools  and  of  all  other  activities  in 
operation  during  the  financial  year. 

The  costs  as  shown  on  the  other  tables  have  been 
recapitulated  on  Table  No.  1 :  The  costs  of  administra- 
tion, supervision  and  general  charges  have  been  included 
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thereon.  Total  and  net  costs  may  therefore  be  ascer- 
tained from  Table  No.  1. 

The  method  of  apportioning  the  costs  of  administra- 
tion, supervision  and  general  charges  is,  briefly,  as 
follows : 

When  the  whole  or  part  of  the  cost  of  an  office  or 
department  could  be  charged  directly  against  a  school 
or  group  of  schools,  it  has  been  so  charged.  For  the 
purposes  of  apportioning  residuary  costs,  the  average 
number  of  teachers  employed  during  the  financial  year 
has  been  used  as  the  basis.  In  schools  such  as  evening 
schools  and  summer  schools  the  number  of  teachers  has 
been  reduced  to  a  relative  average,  which  takes  into 
consideration  the  amount  of  service  such  teachers 
render  during  the  year  as  compared  with  that  rendered 
by  teachers  in  the  day  schools. 

Where  it  has  been  necessary  to  apportion  the  cost  of 
supervision  or  professional  control,  the  number  of 
teachers  coming  under  the  supervision  of  the  respective 
departments  has  been  used  as  the  basis.  In  some 
instances  the  cost  has  been  divided  on  the  basis  of 
percentages  furnished  by  the  director  of  a  department. 

None  of  the  cost  of  administration  or  the  general 
account  has  been  charged  to  playgrounds  or  extended 
use  of  the  public  schools. 

The  method  of  apportioning  overhead  costs,  as 
described  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  is  of  course 
arbitrary.  There  are  other  methods  just  as  satisfac- 
tory. There  seems  to  be  no  uniform  basis  for  appor- 
tioning costs  of  overhead  charges.  Each  city  apparently 
has  a  plan  of  its  own. 

APPORTIONMENT  OF  INCOME. 

Any  part  of  the  income  which  could  be  directly 
credited  to  a  school  or  group  of  schools,  office  or  depart- 
ment, has  been  so  credited,  and  the  balance  has  been 
apportioned  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  teachers 
in  each  such  school  or  group  of  schools. 
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The  result  is  as  follows : 


Items  of  direct  credit  

$353,878 

42 

Tuition  receipts  

132,326 

58 

Balance  Apportioned. 

Teachers  College  

$325 

17 

8,454 

29 

Elementary  schools  

28,655 

18 

Speech  Improvement  classes  .... 

162 

58 

Horace  Mann  school  

162 

58 

Conservation  of  Eyesight  classes 

81 

29 

Trade  School  for  Crirls,  day  and  extension 

559 

04 

Boston  Trade  School  

406 

46 

Continuation  School,  Compulsory 

528 

39 

Boston  Clerical  School  

81 

29 

Boston  Disciplinary  Day  School 

40 

65 

Day  School  for  Immigrants  .... 

121 

94 

Summer  Review  High  School  .... 

81 

29 

Summer  Review  elementary  schools  . 

243 

87 

Boston  Trade  School,  evening  classes 

40 

65 

203 

23 

Evening  elementary  schools  .... 

447 

10 

Evening  school  extension  

40 

65 

40,645  65 


Total  income 


$526,850  65 
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COSTS  OF  ADMINISTRATION,  SUPERVISION 
AND  GENERAL  CHARGES. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

Superintendent  and  Secretary. 


Salary  of  Superintendent          ....  $10,000  00 

Salary  of  Secretary  to  July  28  .      .      .      .  2,748  00 

Salary  of  Secretary  from  September  8     .      .  2,183  13 

Salary  of  assistant  secretary  to  September  7  .  2, 170  00 

Salaries  of  clerks  and  stenographers  .      .      .  24,294  87 

Temporary  clerical  service   1,442  75 

Pupil  clerical  assistance   20  10 

Office  supplies  and  equipment   ....  1,072  48 

Printing  v    .      .      .      .  577  40 

Telephone  switchboard  charges  ....  529  00 

Telegrams  and  messenger  service      ...  69  66 

Postage   898  75 

Boston  Directory   16  00 

Lunches  for  assistants   41  40 

Expense  in  connection  with  making  Index  to 

Rules  and  Regulations   177  00 

Traveling  expenses   124  88 

Books  and  subscriptions   2  00 

Typewriters  (3  old  machines  in  exchange)      .  225  53 

Incidentals   33  97 

 $46,626  92 

Newsboys'  Trial  Board. 

Salaries  of  judges   $114  19 

Salary  of  clerk   38  06 

Printing   14  00 

Car  fares   — ■ 

  166  25 

Total      .   $46,793  17 


Business  Agent. 

Salary  of  Business  Agent  to  October  31  .  .  $4,500  00 
Salary  of  Assistant  Business  Agent  to  October 

31    3,187  50* 

Salary  of  Business  Agent  from  November  1  .  1,500  00 
Salary   of   Assistant   Business   Agent  from 

November  1    874  98 

Salaries  of  clerks  and  stenographers  .      .      .  28,682  23 

Temporary  clerical  service   2,611  25 


Carried  forward  $41,355  96 


*  Including  $262.50  as  Acting  Business  Agent  from  August  1  to  October  31. 
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Brought  forward   $41,355  96 

Pupil  clerical  assistance   10  50 

Salaries  of  supply  room  assistants    .      .      .  14,813  33 

Salaries  of  chauffeurs,  automobile  truck  .      .  3,297  00 
Temporary  and  emergency  assistance,  supply 

room   3.848  50 

Account  books   545  55 

Surety  bonds   66  64 

Books  and  subscriptions   2  00 

Typewriters  (4  old  machines  in  exchange)      .  195  00 

Office  supplies  and  equipment    ....  1,177  12 

Telephone  switchboard  charges        .      .      .  472  61 

Printing  and  binding   517  15 

Postage    720  60 

Mimeographing  specifications    ....  9  06 

Boston  Directory   8  00 

Traveling  expenses  of  Business  Agent     .      .  160  00 

Car  and  railroad  fares,  assistants      ...  6  25 

Car  tickets  for  bookbinder   13  00 

Lunches  for  assistants   16  50 

Telegrams  and  messenger  service      ...  22  33 

Incidentals   17  22 

  $67,274  32 

f  Supply  Room. 

General  supplies   $679  33 

Equipment   401  71 

Carfares   20  35 

Expressage   2,008  62 

Telephone  switchboard  charges  ....  243  65 

Printing   10  25 

Postage   147  75 

Office  supplies  and  equipment    .      .      .      .  104  15 

Account  books   55  00 

Lunches  for  assistants   — - 

Incidentals   20  42 

 3,691  23 

Automobile  Truck. 

Tires  and  tire  repairs  (including  inner  tubes)  .  $118  68 

Gasoline   167-69 

Lubricants   27  70 

Repairs  and  miscellaneous  parts       .      .      .  153  05 

Renewal  of  chauffeurs'  licenses  ....  4  00 

Registration  fee   2  00 

Incidentals   1  75 

— — —         474  87 

Ford  Truck. 

Tires  and  tire  repairs  (including  inner  tubes)    .  $12  05 

Gasoline      *   1  82 


Carried  forward 


$13  87 


$71,440  42 
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Bi  ought  forward                                              $13  87  $71,440  42 

Lubricants   55 

Repairs  and  miscellaneous  parts       ...  33  80 

Registration  fee   5  00 

  53  22 

Total   $71,493  64 

SCHOOLHOUSE  CUSTODIAN. 

Salary  of  Schoolhouse  Custodian      .      .      .  $3,996  00 

Salary  of  stenographer   1,831  67 

Temporary  clerical  service   72  00 

Mimeographing   — ■ 

Pupil  clerical  assistance      ......  9  30 

Office  supplies  and  equipment    .      .      .      .  41  61 

Printing   263  25 

Postage   110  18 

Telephone  switchboard  charges  .      .      .      .  117  42 

Car  fares   5  00 

Typewriter  (old  machine  in  exchange)     .      .  35  00 

Incidentals   24 

 —      $6,481  67 

Automobile. 

Tires  and  tire  repairs  (including  inner  tubes)   .  $11138 

Electric  light   — 

Gasoline  '  .  123  66 

Registration  fee   10  00 

Lubricants   26  20 

Miscellaneous  parts  and  repairs       .      v      .  365  02 

Incidentals   2  01 

—   638  27 

Total  $7,119  94 

—  7 

Assistant  Superintendents. 
Salaries  of  Assistant  Superintendents  (6)  (one 

from  December  1,  1924)         ....  $31,000  00 

Salaries  of  clerks  and  stenographers  .      .      .  10,189  68 

Temporary  clerical  service   463  28 

Pupil  clerical  assistance   — 

Office  supplies  and  equipment   ....  759  96 

Typewriters  (2  old  machines  in  exchange)      .  70  00 

Telephone  switchboard  charges  ....  455  66 

Postage    372  23 

Boston  Directory   8  00 

Printing  '    .  426  25 

Supplies  for  examinations  .....  1  04 

Traveling  expenses,  conventions       .      .      .  249  43 
Traveling  expenses  of  Assistant  Superintendents 

visiting  candidates   190  11 


Carried  forward  $44,185  64 
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Brought  forward   $44,185  64 

Books  and  magazine  subscriptions    ...  23  00 

Allowance  for  automobile  mileage    .      .      .  162  12 

Incidentals   58  73 


Total  $44,429  49 


Board  of  Apportionment. 
The  Board  of  Apportionment  consists  of  the  Superintendent, 
Assistant  Superintendents  and  the  Business  Agent. 

Salary  of  clerk  (part  time)  $1,617  58 

Office  supplies   14  83 

Postage   10  00 


Total  $1,642  41 

Board  of  Examiners. 

Salary  of  Chief  Examiner   $4,560  00 

Salaries  of  examiners   2,970  00 

Salaries  of  clerks   1,633  33 

Temporary  clerical  assistance    ....  66  00 

Office  supplies   234  29 

Typewriter     ........  70  00 

Telephone   230  18 

Traveling  expenses   33  59 

Traveling  expenses  visiting  candidates     .  10  03 

Printing   105  35 

Postage   167  18 

Supplies  for  examinations         .f  69  68 

Assistance  at  examinations       ....  2,422  00 

Incidentals   1  44 


Total  $12,573  07 


Administration  Library. 

Salary  of  Librarian   $1,762  61 

Boston  Directory  .......  18  00 

Office  supplies       .......  73  38 

Postage    11  00 

Telephone   61  05 

Books  and  subscriptions   1,002  29 

Printing   53  15 

Incidentals   17  63 


Total      .   «  $2,999  11 


Administration  Account,  Other  Items. 
Administration  Building: 

Salary  of  custodian  .      .      .      .      .      .     $10,987  10 

Fuel   1,402  88 


Carried  forward  $12,389  98 
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Brought  forward 
Electric  light 
Power 
Towels 

Custodians'  supplies 
Supplies  for  offices 
Water  cooler 
Washing  windows 
Ice 

Bulletin  Board  . 
Incidentals 


Common  Street  Building   (partly  used  for 
administration  purposes) : 
Salary  of  custodian  .      .  ■  . 

Fuel  

Electric  light  

Power  

Gas  

Custodians'  supplies  

Water  cooler  

Ice  

Towels  


Dartmouth  Street: 
Salary  of  custodian 
Fuel    .  ... 
Electric  light 
Towels 

Custodians'  supplies 
Ice 

Incidentals 


School  Committee: 

Stationery  and  office  supplies 
Postage  .... 
Printing      .      .      .      .  ' 
Books  and  subscriptions  . 
Telephone  and  telegraph 
Refreshments  . 
Incidentals       .  ... 

General  Expense : 

Auditing  accounts  of  Business  Agent  and 

secretary   

Automobile  hire  

Services   of   actuary  in   connection  with 

Permanent  Pension  Fund  .... 
Incidentals  


$12,389  98 
2,644  10 
1,093  39 
328  82 
564  80 
89  97 
10  00 
325  00 
226  20 
76  45 
38  76 


$862  50 
69  22 
105  63 
29  43 
1  79 
12  08 
1  75 
24  00 
24  75 


$690  52 
141  69 
105  50 
37  50 

24  00 


$58  34 

25  00 
6  80 
56  36 
704  60 
14  34 


$1,253  75 
304  80 

500  00 
12  30 


$17,787  47 


1,131  15 


999  21 


865  44 


2,070  85 


Carried  forward  $22,854  12 
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Brought  forward  $22,854  12 

Custodians'  Trial  Board: 

Attendance  of  custodian  member  at  hearings,  $18  00 

Salary,  clerical  assistant   — 

  18  00 

Administration  Printing: 

Minutes   $7,004  20 

Index  to  minutes   1,133  75 

Index  to  documents   11  75 

Binding  documents   427  60 

Rules  and  regulations  (amendments)    .      .  3,593  95 

Teachers'  examinations   4,507  55 

Manuals   2,486  12 

Pay  rolls  and  certifications     ....  675  25 

Bills  and  statements   603  80 

Book  labels   400  00 

Requisition  blocks   872  20 

High  schools   2,863  35 

Latin  and  high,  intermediate  and  elementary 

schools   258  00 

Latin,   high,  intermediate  and  industrial 

schools   192  50 

Latin  and  high  schools  and  elementary 

schools   250  00 

Latin  and  high  schools   371  75 

High  and  elementary  schools  .      .      .      .  491  40 

Intermediate  schools   741  65 

Elementary  and  intermediate  schools  .      .  32  75 

Elementary  and  industrial  schools       .      .  103  80 

Elementary  schools   1,134  95 

Summer  Review  high  school         ...  50  65 

Summer  Review  elementary  schools     .      .  137  20 

Summer  Review  schools   70  00 

Business  Agent's  report   2,055  77 

Superintendent's  report   1,808  30 

Special  syllabuses  for  drawing  and  manual 

training  v  .  374  80 

Syllabus  for  elementary  schools     .      .      .  1,103  00 

General  science  for  intermediate  schools     .  414  50 

Fuel  and  light  reports   29  50 

Scholarship  record   59  00 

Proposals  for  furnishing  supplies  to  schools,  153  00 
Circular  of  information  on  courses  for  teachers,  54  20 
Course  of  study  in  Spanish  ....  273  30 
Course  of  study  in  Latin  ....  41  15 
Reprint,  syllabus,  drawing  and  manual  train- 
ing for  grades   465  20 

Course  of  study  in  French     ....  158  80 


Carried  f  orward 


$35,404  69    $22,872  12 
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Brought  forward  $35,404  69    $22,872  12 

Boston  spelling  list   85  00 

English  for  co-operative  courses  in  high 

schools   170  50 

Lists,  eligible  candidates   368  25 

Reappointment  of  teachers  and  members  of 

the  supervising  staff   290  40 

Course   in   citizenship   through  character 

development   985  00 

Course  of  study  in  mathematics    .      .      .  127  00 

Schedule  of  teachers'  salaries        ...  93  15 

Annual  statistics   1,989  50 

Outline  in  merchandising  and  special  syllabus 

salesmanship   664  15 

Boston  reading  list   .840  00 

Outline  of  work  in  civics       ....  191  00 
Outline  of  work  in  history,  Grades  VII  to 

VIII   187  90 

Supplement  to  Document  No.  2,  1922  .  26  75 

A  guide  to  a  choice  of  secondary  school      .  777  00 

Teachers'  professional  library       .      .      .  328  15 

Practice  exercises  in  common  fractions       .  313  50 
Outline  work  in  geography  for  intermediate 

schools   291  50 

Stationery  schedule  for  use  of  principals  and 

directors        ........  59  65 

Stock  for  printing   2,175  28 

Miscellaneous   181  80 

—  —      45,550  17 


Total  $68,422  29N 

SUPERVISION  OR  PROFESSIONAL  CONTROL. 

Department  of  Practice  and  Training. 

Salary  of  Director   $3,372  33 

Salary  of  First  Assistant  Director    .      .      .  2,985  85 

Salaries  of  Assistant  Directors   ....  8,030  43 

Salary  of  clerk   1,200  00 

Temporary  clerical  service   90  00 

Office  supplies  and  equipment    ....  91  94 

Printing                                               '    .  286  25 

Postage    42  50 

Telephone  switchboard  charges  .      ...      .  173  78 

Traveling  expenses  visiting  candidates    .  8  42 

Car  fares   250  00 


Total  $16,531  50 
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Primary  Supervisors. 

Primary  supervisors  (2)   $5,429  93 

Office  supplies  and  equipment    ....  18  69 

Telephone  switchboard  charges  ....  61  05 

Traveling  expenses  visiting  candidates    .      .  9  00 

Carfares   75  00 

Printing   12  60 

Postage   4  50 

Incidentals     ........  13 


Total  $5,610  90 


Department  of  Educational  Investigation  and  Measurement. 
Salaries  and  Office  Expenditures. 
Salary  of  Assistant  Director  of  Promotion  and 

Educational  Measurement  ....  $3,149  15 
Salary  of  research  assistant       .      .      .      .      ■  2,178  40 

Salaries  of  clerks   2,646  00 

Temporary  clerical  service   250  00 

Pupil  clerical  assistance   — ■ 

Office  supplies  and  equipment    ....  74  17 

Postage   36  00 

Printing   243  65 

Telephone  switchboard  charges  .      .      .      .  117  41 

Car  tickets   — 

Allowance  for  auto  mileage       .      .      .      .  31  92 

Incidentals   2  95 

 ■  $8,729  65 

Educational  Measurement. 

Printing   $258  10 

Tests   1,666  20 

Incidentals   45  89 

—   1,970  19 

Total  $10,699  84 


Department  of  Vocational  Guidance. 

Salary  of  Director       .      .      .      .      .      .  $3,326  00 

Salaries  of  Vocational  Instructors     .      .      .  8,823  77 

Salaries  of  Vocational  Assistants      .      .      .  13,589  76 

Temporary  Vocational  Assistants     .      .      .  1,011  00 

Salaries  of  clerks   2,478  76 

Temporary  clerical  service   18  00 

Pupil  clerical  assistance   96  60 

Traveling  expenses   — 

Office  supplies  and  equipment    ....  221  84 

Printing   195  15 

Postage   149  00 

Carfares                                            .  91  00 


Carried  forward 
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Brought  forward  $30,000  88 

Telephone   551  06 

Car  fares  for  vocational  assistants    .      .      .  30  00 

Car  fares  for  clerical  assistants  ....  12  20 

Allowance  for  auto  mileage       ....  24  16 

Books  and  subscriptions   91  80 

Incidentals     ........  5  75 


Total  $30,715  85 


Department  of  Manual  Arts. 

Salary  of  Director  of  Manual  Arts  (to  March  28, 

1924)   $1,213  83 

Salary  of  Associate  Director      ....  3,925  95 

Salaries  of  Assistant  Directors   ....  10,072  24 

Salaries  of  First  Assistants  in  Manual  Arts     .  6,375  36 

Salaries  of  Assistants  in  Manual  Arts      .      .  24,845  30 
Salaries  of  temporary  teachers  at  Museum  of 

Fine  Arts   1,872  00 

Salaries  of  clerks   5,411  66 

Temporary  clerical  service   — 

Office  supplies  and  equipment    ....  319  66 

Typewriter  (old  machine  in  exchange)     .  55  53 

Office  record  books   34  00 

Printing   361  29 

Postage   320  50 

Books  and  subscriptions  5  85 

Telephone  switchboard  charges  ....  342  86 

Insurance  on  drawing  materials       ...  46  08 

Auto  mileage   182  65 

Carfares   575  00 

Drawing  books   20  85 

Drawing  supplies  not  otherwise  charged  .      .  346  31 

Manual  training  books   137  35 

Manual  training  supplies  not  otherwise  charged,  173  55 

Telegrams  and  messenger  service      ...  1  82 

Plates,  prints,  slides  and  photographs      .  37  50 

Incidentals   6  31 

 —    $56,683  45 

Gardening  and  canning: 

Salaries  of  teachers   $8,313  50 

Salaries  of  custodians      .      .      .            .  474  75 

•  Supplies,  equipment  and  incidentals    .      .  3,473  44 

 —      12,261  69 


Total  $68,945  14 

Depariment  of  Music. 
Salary  of  Director  of  Music       ....       $4,046  01 
Salaries  of  Assistant  Directors    ....       17,326  49 


Carried  forward 


$21,372  50 
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Brought  forward   $21,372  50 

Salaries  of  Assistants   21,142  34 

Temporary  Assistants   1,400  00 

Salaries  of  Violin  Instructors  ....  2,055  50 
Supervisor  of  Drum  and  Bugle  Corps  (from 

September)   372  97 

Temporary  Instructor,  Drum  and  Bugle  Corps,  520  00 

Salary  of  clerk  (one  on  half  time)     .      .      .  797  88 

Office  supplies  and  equipment    ....  178  42 

Car  tickets   300  00 

Printing   217  70 

Postage   139  00 

Telephone  switchboard  charges  .  .  .  .  117  42 
Services  in  connection  with  outside  study  of 

music  by  pupils   360  00 

Printing,  outside  study  of  music       ...  — 

Music  supplies   39  57 

Music  sheets   60  19 

Books  and  subscriptions     .....  3  54 

Allowance  for  auto  mileage       .      .      .      .  311  12 

Victrola   110  00 

Traveling  expenses   69  19 

Incidentals   6  72 

—  —    $49,574  06 

Tuning  and  care  of  pianos   2,146  70 


Total      .      .      .      .  •  $51,720  76 


Department  of  Kindergartens. 

Salary  of  Director  of  Kindergartens        .      .  $3,382  32 

Salary  of  Assistant  Director      ....  2,556  19 

Salary  of  clerk  (one  on  part  time)     .      .      .  837  33 

Office  supplies  and  equipment    ....  48  89 

Car  tickets   52  50 

Books  and  subscriptions   — • 

Printing   33  00 

Postage   74  59 

Telephone  switchboard  charges  .      .      .      .  61  06 

Incidentals   1  44 


Total  $7,047  32 


Department  of  Household  Science  and  Arts. 
Salary  of  Director  of  Household  Science  and 

Arts   $3,446  00 

Salary  of  Assistant  Director      ....  2,727  07 
Salary  of  First  Assistant,  Manual  Arts  (assigned 

part  time)   536  21 

Salary  of  teacher  (assigned  to  mothercraft 

classes)   128  20 


Carried  forward  $6,837  48 
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Brought  forward   $6,837  48 

Salary  of  clerk   1,567  32 

Temporary  clerical  assistance    ....  21  00 

Books  and  subscriptions   — > 

Office  supplies  and  equipment    ....  52  48 

Car  tickets   135  00 

Printing  "  13  80 

Postage   57  50 

Telephone  switchboard  charges  ....  61  07 

Incidentals   9  06 


Total  $8,754  71 

Department  of  Special  Classes. 

Salary  of  Director  of  Special  Classes       .      .  $3,326  00 

Salary  of  clerk  (one  on  part  time)     .      .      .  837  33 

Books  and  subscriptions   — 

Office  supplies  and  equipment    ....  104  88 

Printing   38  50 

Postage   57  03 

Telephone  switchboard  charges        .      .      .  61  06 

Traveling  expenses   — ■ 

Supplies  for  classes  not  otherwise  charged      .  — ■ 

Car  tickets   100  00 

Incidentals   18 


Total  $4,524  98 


Commercial  Co-ordinator. 

Salary  of  Commercial  Co-ordinator  .      .      .  $3,648  00 

Salary  of  clerk  (one  on  part  time)     .      .      .  386  23 

Office  supplies  and  equipment    ....  50  64 

Printing  \  3  75 

Postage   19  00 

Books  and  subscriptions   — 

Telephone  switchboard  charges  ....  81  72 

Car  tickets   106  00 

Traveling  expenses  visiting  candidates    .      .  23  92 


Total  $4,319  26 

Director  of  Penmanship. 

Salary  of  Director   $3,086  00 

Assistant  Director  (from  September)       .      .  473  72 

Assistant,  elementary,  assigned  ....  1,703  50 

Temporary  assistant   375  00 

Salary  of  clerk   710  01 

Temporary  clerical  assistance    ....  42  00 

Pupil  clerical  assistance      .      .      .      .      .  138  47 


Carried  forward     .      .      .      .      .      .       $6,528  70 
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'  Brought  forward   $6,528  70 

Office  supplies  and  equipment    .      .      .      .  190  73 

Car  tickets   109  00 

Printing   — 

Photographs  and  prints   67  80 

Slides      .    38  20 

Postage  .    77  00 

Telephone  switchboard  charges  .      .      .      .  61  05 

Incidentals   7  68 


Total  

Department  of.  Evening  Schools. 

Salary,  Director  of  Evening  Schools  .      .      .  $4,512  00 

Salary  of  Supervisor  of  Division  'C"  Classes    .  320  00 

Salaries  of  clerks   4,505  17 

Temporary  clerical  services       ....  360  00 

Office  supplies  and  equipment    ....  182  54 

Typewriters  (old  machine  in  exchange)    .      .  135  25 

Office  machines   274  25 

Car  tickets   33  50 

Printing   226  49 

Postage   122  03 

Business  directory   — ■ 

Allowance  for  auto  mileage       ....  193  20 

Telephone  switchboard  charges       .      .      .  236  82 

Incidentals   05 


For  Evening  Schools: 

Temporary  clerical  services    ....  — 

Printing,  evening  high  schools  .  .  .  $116  00 
Printing,  evening  elementary  schools  .  .  '  338  35 
Printing,    evening    high    and  elementary 

schools   204  65 

Printing,  evening  high  and  trade  schools      .  137  80 

Circular  of  information  for  evening  schools   .  167  75 

Course  of  study  for  evening  high  schools      .  510  25 

Diplomas   220  25 


Total  U\-r. «.     .   •  .     .     .     .    '..     ..  :. 

Director  of  Modern  Foreign  Languages. 


Salary  of  Director   $504  00 

Salary  of  clerk  (part  time)   190  00 

Office  supplies  and  equipment    ....  66  27 

Postage    12  00 

"    Printing   11  15 

Car  tickets   10  00 

Telephone   69  55 


$7,080  16 


$11,101  30 


1,695  05 
$12,796  35 


Total 
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Salary  of  Director  of  Physical  Training  

Salary  of  Supervisor  in  Charge  of  Playgrounds . . 
Salaries  of  temporary  supervisors  of  playgrounds. 

Salaries  of  clerks  (one  on  part  time)  

Temporary  clerical  service  

Salary  of  custodian,  play  teachers'  meetings,  etc. 

Office  supplies  and  equipment  

Printing  and  binding  


Postage  

Supplies,  etc.,  physical  training  demonstration  

Exhibits  

Photos  of  activities  

Books  and  subscriptions  •  

Telephone  switchboard  charges  

Telegrams  and  messenger  service  

Incidentals  

Car  tickets  

Athletic  certificates  and  military  diplomas  

Playground  certificates  

Badges,  pins,  etc.,  for  physical  tests  

Services,  printing  and  supplies  for  athletic  meets  

Service?  of  judges, use  of  armories,  supplies,  etc.,  for  annual  drills 

Printing  for  schools  

Printing,  playgrounds  

Supplies  sold  out  of  stock  

Repairing  gymnasium  apparatus,  etc  

Allowance  for  automobile  mileage  

Use  of  tents,  etc.,  annual  parade  

Mimeographing  

Incidentals,  playgrounds  


$4,056  00 
2,226  40 
2,754  25 
2,080  45 
126  00 
54  24 
47  89 
393  54 
197  00 
31  17 


20  14 
410  00 
634  00 

640  78 
938  80 
2,173  30 
255  95 


2,608  38 
131  28 
151  00 
112  50 


$116  37 

8  55 


173  77 

48 


Carried  forward. 


$20,043  07      $299  17 
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Department  of  Physical  Training. —  Concluded. 


ition 
>priation. 

opriation. 

Ph 

Timunht  forward  

$20,043  07 

$299  17 

Automobile. 

Automobile  (old  auto  in  exchange)  

$900  00 

Tires  and  tire  repairs  (including  inner  tubes)  

225  00 

138  99 

  12  00 

24  65 

217  74 

  96  00 

1,394  88 

Totals  

$20,043  07 

$1,694  05 

Total  

$21,737  12 

SCHOOL  PHYSICIANS  AND  NURSES. 
Department  of  Medical  Inspection. 


School  Physicians' 
and  Nurses' 
Appropriation. 

Regular 

Appropriation. 

School  Physicians. 

Salary  of  Director  of  Medical  Inspection  (to  October  31,  1924). . . 

$1,520  67 

Salary  of  Acting  Director  

1,840  00 

Salary  of  Medical  Inspector  ,  

2,368  00 

1,367  37 

Salaries  of  physicians  not  otherwise  charged  

323  25 

7,352  02 

Salary  of  clerk  

1,674  66 

575  66 

Temporary  clerical  service  

Office  supplies  and  equipment  

19  54 

$81  91 

Carried  forward  

$17,041  17 

$81  91 
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Brought  forward  

Transportation  of  pupils  to  Forsyth  Dental  Infirmary. 

Postage  

Messenger  service  

Telephone  switchboard  charges  

Printing  

Printing  for  Schick  tests  

Car  tickets  

Typewriter  (old  machine  in  exchange)  

Mimeographing  

Supplies  for  tests  

Supplies  for  physicians  and  nurses  

Towels  


Incidentals  

Nurses. 

Salary  of  Supervising  Nurse. . .».'  

Salary  of  nurse  assigned  to  certificating  office. 

Salary  of  temporary  nurses  

Salaries  of  nurses  for  Shick  tests  

Office  supplies  and  equipment  

Books  and  subscriptions  

Supplies  for  physicians  and  nurses  

Printing  

Health  posters  

Postage  

Car  tickets  

Incidentals  


Totals 


Total. 


$17,041  17 


396  00 


1,462  65 
126  25 

59  58 
112  50 
451  64 
129  72 

11  00 
9  35 

2,246  00 
1,622  27 
3,465  50 
1,877  76 
68  95 
3  00 
8  46 
150  40 
66  00 
338  00 
936  00 
1  80 


$30,584  00 


$1,376  77 
$3^,960  77 
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GENERAL  CHARGES. 
Depaetment  of  Attendance. 
Salary  of  Chief  Attendance  Officer   ...  — 
Salaries  of  Attendance  Officers  .      .      .      .     $65,321  34* 
Salaries  of  Temporary  Attendance  Officers     .        1,398  00 

Salaries  of  clerks  2,616  67 

Office  supplies  and  equipment    ....  100  71 

Temporary  clerical  service   — ■ 

Printing   189  80 

Postage   281  00 

Telephone  switchboard  charges  ....  61  05 

Boston  Business  Directory   8  00 

Car  tickets   1,800  00 

Typewriter  (old  machine  in  exchange)     .      .  79  58 

Incidentals   53 

  $71,856  68 

Supervisor  of  Licensed  Minors. 

Salary  of  Supervisor  of  Licensed  Minors       .  $2,697  00 

Salary  of  clerk      .      .   1,622  33 

Office  supplies  and  equipment    ....  9  64 

Telephone'   — ■ 

Printing   25  35 

Postage   56  00 

Car  tickets   100  00 

Badges  and  cards  for  licensed  minors      .      ."  •  170  00 

Incidentals   — 1 

 ■       4,680  32 

Total  $76,537  00 


General  Account. 

Salary  of  City  Treasurer,  Custodian       .      .  $1,500  00 

Salaries  of  teachers,  not  otherwise  charged  .  — 
Salaries  of  teachers,  adjustments  ... 

Salaries  of  custodians,  not  otherwise  charged  .  2,567  04 

Sampling,  testing  and  expert  advice  on  fuel      .  1,731  88 

Moving,  repairing  and  inspecting  pianos  .      .  220  40 

Boiler  treatment,  expenses   140  68 

Premium  on  fuel   249  93 

Premium  on  fuel  oil   16  12 

Storage  of  coal                                           .  198  31 

Cost  of  moving  and  turning  coal      .      .      .  173  61 

Advertising   777  05 

Diplomas  and  certificates   3,465  36 


Carried  forward  $11,040  38 


*  Includes  payments  to  two  officers,  totaling  $1,720.81  as  Acting  Chief  Attendance 

Officer. 
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Brought  forward   $11,040  38 

Ribbon  for  diplomas    .      .      :    .  .      .      .  362  30 
Supplies  broken  and  lost  in  transit  and  at 

schools   169  33 

Books,  supplies  and  car  tickets  sold  out  of 

stock   1,383  79 

Supplies  used  as  samples   4  19 

Exhibits   41  00 

Removing  ashes   1,951  27 

Permits  to  keep  fuel  oil  and  gasoline       .  20  00 

Tuition,  wards  of  the  city   19,892  03 

Transportation,  wards  of  the  city     .      .      .  2,092  78 

Tuition,  paid  town  of  Winthrop       ...  470  82 

Transportation,  paid  town  of  Winthrop  .      .  53  90 

Tuition,  paid  Massachusetts  Vocational  Schools,  35  00 
Tuition,    paid    Massachusetts  Agricultural 

Schools      .      .      .            ....  706  24 

Rebate  on  Latin  and  high  school  tuition        .  189  16 
Professional  services  in  connection  with  school 

programs,  Grades  VII,  VIII,  IX   .      .      .  1,061  10 
Fees  for  assistants  as  Notary  Public  and  Justices 

of  Peace   26  25 

Appraisal  of  United  States  Government  ma- 
chinery at  Boston  Trade  School    .      .      .  100  00 
Refund  of  penalty  on  soap  powder   ...  35  44 
Tuition  paid  for  Continuation  School  pupils  in 

other  cities  and  towns   1,966  80 

Services  of  experts  to  the  Business  Agent  on 

supplies,  apparatus,  etc   2,104  50 

Short  postage   26  35 

Supplies  purchased  1923-24,  paid  for  1924-25,  78  00 
Text-books    purchased    1923-24,    paid  for 

1924-25    3,921  10 

Conducting  professional  and  cultural  courses 

for  teachers   14,533  64 

Supplies  for  bookbinder      .....  5  64 
Moving  supplies  and  equipment  from  Miles 

Standish  School  on  account  of  fire       .      .  ,  404  00 

Barrels,  cans,  etc   255  70 

Supplies  not  severally  charged  to  schools   .      .  559  85 

Incidentals   57  40 

%    $63,547  96 

Credits: 

Discarded  books   $1,643  33 

Barrels,  cans,  etc   40  85 

Penalty  exacted  from  contractors  on  account 
of  quality  of  fuel  falling  below  standard 

requirements   1,071  80 


Carried  forward 


$2,755  98    $63,547  96 
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Brought  forward   $2,755  98    $63,547  96 

Deduction  for  tonnage  of  coal  charged  for  in 

excess  of  contract  price      .    , .  — 
Penalties  exacted  from  contractors  on  account 

of  quality  of  supplies  falling  below  standard 

requirements   118  88 

Cash  discounts   1,012  60 

  3,887  46 

Total   $59,660  50 


DEPARTMENT  OF  EXTENDED  USE  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


Extended  Use 

of  the  Public 

Regular 

Schools 

Appropriation . 

Appropriation. 

Salary  of  Director,  Extended  Use  of  the  Public  Schools.. 

$3,456  00 

i  25fi  no 

7  56 

$38  40 

16  10 

10  00 

61  50 

55  00 

324  00 

117  44 

3  75 

Totals  

$5,179  91 

$165  84 

$5,345  75 
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Summary. —  Cost  of  Administration,  Supervision  and  General 

Charges. 


Administration. 

Total. 

Direct 
Income. 

Net 
Total. 

Superintendent  and  Secretary  

$46,793 

17 

$46,793 

17 

71,493 

64 



71,493 

64 

7,119 

94 

— 

7,119 

94 

44,429 

49 

— 

44,429 

49 

12,573 

07 

— 

12,573 

07 

1,642 

41 

— 

1,642 

41 

2,999 

11 

— 

2,999 

11 

68,422 

29 

— 

68,422 

29 

8255,473 

12 

— 

$255,473 

12 

Supervision  ok  Professional,  Control. 

Department  of  Practice  and  Training  

$16,531 

50 

— 

$16,531 

50 

5,610 

90 

— 

5,610 

90 

Department  of  Educational  Investigation 

10,699 

84 

— 

10,699 

84 

Department  of  Vocational  Guidance  

30,715 

85 

— 

30,715 

85 

Supervision,  Department  of  Manual  Arts.  . 

.68,945 

14 

— 

68,945 

14 

51,720 

76 



51  720 

76 

Supervision,  Department  of  Kindergartens, 

7,047 

32 



7^047 

32 

Supervision,    Department    of  Household 

8,754 

71 

— 

8,754 

71 

Supervision,  Department  of  Special  Classes, 

4,524 

98 

— 

4,524 

98 

4,319 

26 

4,319 

26 

Director  of  Penmanship  

7,080 

16 

— 

7,080 

16 

Director  of  Modern  Foreign  Languages .... 

862 

97 

862 

97 

Supervision,     Department     of  Evening 

Schools  

12,796 

35 

— 

12,796 

35 

Supervision,     Department     of  Physical 

Ttj*  i  ni  n  or 

21,737 

12 

21,737 

12 

Supervision,  Department  of  Medical  In- 

31,960 

77 

31,960 

77 

Department  of  Attendance  *  

76,537 

00 

76,537 

00 

59,660 

50 

59,660 

50 

Supervision,  Department  of  Extended  Use 

5,345 

75 

5,345 

75 

Total  cost  of  administration,  supervi- 
sion and  general  charges  

$424,850  88 

$424,850  88 

$680,324  00 

$680,324  00 

*  Including  supervisor  of  licensed  minors. 


Apportionment  of  Costs  of  Administration,  Supervision  and 
General  Charges. 


Teachers  College   $4,072  31 

Latin  and  high  schools   131,507  08 

Elementary  and  intermediate  schools   479,024  75 

Speech  Improvement  classes   1,319  14 

Boston  Clerical  School                                                 .  953  14 

Boston  Disciplinary  Day  School   1,912  25 

Horace  Mann  School   1,509  26 

Trade  School  for  Girls   5,904  25 

Boston  Trade  School,  day  classes   4,795  34 

Continuation  School,  compulsory   9,573  98 

Day  School  for  Immigrants   4,275  88 

Training  school  for  teachers  of  Mechanic  Arts       .      .      .  387  01 


Carried  forward  .  '  $645,234  39 
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Brought  forward   $645,234  39 

Summer  Review  High  School     .      .      .      .      .      .      .  397  36 

Summer  Review  elementary  schools   2,143  55 

Vacation  schools   .      .   975  42 

Recreational  Handicraft  Classes   — 

Evening  high  schools   5,363  32 

Evening  elementary  schools   10,017  50 

Evening  school  extension   891  99 

Boston  Trade  School,  evening  classes   663  04 

Day  Practical  Arts  classes   1,748  26 

Park  playgrounds   3,96183 

Schoolyard  playgrounds   3,581  59 

School  centers   4,543  89 

Use  of  school  accommodations   801  86 

Total   $680,324  00 


TELEPHONE  COSTS. 

All  items  of  telephone  costs  which  could  be  charged 
directly  to  the  several  offices  have  been  so  charged.  In 
addition  to  such  costs  there  is  the  cost  of  operation  of 
the  switchboard,  which  has  been  apportioned  to  the 
respective  offices  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  instru- 
ments thereon  connected  to  the  switchboard. 


Cost  of  Telephone  Switchboard  Operation. 

Salaries  of  operators   $1,684  40 

Switchboard  rental   32  94 

Trunk  lines    ........  212  02 

Metallic  circuits   77  46 

Telephone  sets   262  66 

Listings   401 

Service  connection  charges   — 

Exchange  service   — 

Excess  calls   1,543  38 

Toll  calls  and  messages   92  82 

Incidentals   35  80 

  $3,945  49 


Apportionment  of  Cost  of  Telephone  Switchboard  Charges. 


Superintendent  and  Secretary    ....  $399  29 

Business  Agent   342  92 

Supply  room   117  41 

School  house  Custodian   117  42 

Assistant  Superintendents   455  66 

Administration  Library   61  05 


Carried  forward  $1,493  75 
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Brought  forward   $1,493  75 

Department  of  Practice  and  Training      .      .  173  78 

Primary  Supervisors   61  05 

Board  of  Examiners   230  18 

Department  of  Educational  Investigation  and 

Measurement   117  41 

Department  of  Vocational  Guidance       .      .  286  49 

Department  of  Manual  Arts      ....  342  86 

Department  of  Music   117  42 

Department  of  Evening  Schools       .      .      .  230  14 

Department  of  Household  Science  and  Arts    .  61  07 

Department  of  Kindergartens    ....  61  06 

Department  of  Special  Classes  .      .      .      .  61  06 

Commercial  Co-ordinator   61  07 

'  Director  of  Penmanship   61  05 

Director  of  Modern  Foreign  Languages    .      .  61  06 

Department  of  Physical  Training     ...  173  77 

Department  of  Medical  Inspection    .      .      .  117  42 

Department  of  Attendance  .  .  .  .  61  05 
Department  of  the  Extended  Use  of  the  Public 

Schools   117  44 

School  Committee   56  36 


* 


STOCK  BALANCE,  1924-'25 
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Stock  Balance,  1924-25. 


Debit. 

Inventory  January  31,  1924: 

Books   $2,878  45 

Manual  training  supplies       ....  9,848  39 

Drawing  supplies     .......  3,801  08 

Kindergarten  supplies   2,774  67 

Custodians'  supplies   5,633  78 

Miscellaneous  educational  supplies       .      .  21,657  12 

Sewing  supplies   591  33 

Educational  material  for  first  three  grades  .  2,642  01 

Cookery  supplies   149  29 

Science  supplies   17  55 

Supplies  for  school  physicians  and  nurses    .  1,478  80 

Physical  education  supplies    ....  4,019  46 
Supplies  for  extended  use  of  the  public 

schools   129  82 

Fuel   7,791  25 

  $63,413  00 

Receipts,  1924-25: 
Purchases: 

Books   $41,555  54 

Manual  training  supplies    .      .      .      .  13,767  84 

Drawing  supplies   11,496  24 

Kindergarten  supplies   6,951  57 

Custodians'  supplies   27,021  78 

Miscellaneous  educational  supplies    .      .  123,033  53 

Sewing  supplies   4,352  09 

Educational  material  for  first  three  grades,  20,164  94 

Cookery  supplies  .      .      .      .      .      .  460  47 

Supplies  for  school  physicians  and  nurses,  3,270  16 

Physical  education  supplies       .      .      .  10,632  05 

Science  supplies   33  72 

  262,739  93 

From  schools: 

Books   $432  58 

Manual  training  supplies       ....  744  80 

Drawing  supplies   65  70 

Kindergarten  supplies   317  41 

Custodians'  supplies   6  00 

Miscellaneous  educational  supplies       .      .  303  06 

Educational  material  for  first  three  grades,  107  36 

Cookery  supplies   30  54 

Physical  education  supplies    ....  99  53 

  2,106  98 

Overcharges : 

Kindergarten     supplies     overcharged  to 

schools   $690  93 

Educational  material  for  first  three  grades 

overcharged  to  schools       ....  123  43 

Cookery  supplies  overcharged  to  schools  .  63  98 
Manual  training  supplies  overcharged  to 

schools   234  26 

Drawing  supplies  overcharged  to  schools  .  323  77 
Supplies  for  school  physicians  and  nurses 

overcharged  to  schools        ....  31  87 

  1,468  24 

Discarded  books   1,643  33 


Total  $331,371  48 


Note. —  The  items  included  in  the  above  account  are  only  those  pur- 
chased for  general  distribution  and  do  not  include  those  purchased  for 
any  particular  school.    The  latter  are  charged  direct  to  the  school. 
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Stock  Balance,  1924-25. 
Credit. 

Deliveries  on  requisitions: 

Books   $35,543  98 

Manual  training  supplies       ....  13,557  18 

Drawing  supplies   11,766  73 

Kindergarten  supplies   7,720  00 

Custodians'  supplies   24,124  08 

Miscellaneous  educational  supplies       .      .  110,501  35 

Sewing  supplies   3,784  63 

Educational  material  for  first  three  grades,  18,963  79 

Cookery  supplies   493  55 

Science  supplies   24  15 

Physical  education  supplies    ....  10,932  88 

Supplies  for  school  physicians  and  nurses,  2,898  86 
Supplies  for  extended  use  of  the  public 

schools   116  50 

Fue   7,791  25 

  $248,218  93 

Discarded  books   1,643  33 

Undercharges: 

Physical  education  supplies  undercharged  to 

schools   $292  41 

Sewing  supplies  undercharged  to  schools     .  450  20 
Miscellaneous  educational  supplies  under- 
charged to  schools   291  37 

Custodians' supplies  undercharged  to  schools,  994  11 

  2,028  09 

Inventory,  January  31,  1925: 

Books   $9,322  59 

Manual  training  supplies       ....  11,038  11 

Drawing  supplies   3,920  06 

Kindergarten  supplies   3,014  58 

Custodians'  supplies   7,543  37 

Miscellaneous  educational  supplies       .      .  34,200  99 

Sewing  supplies   815  95 

Educational  material  for  first  three  grades,  3,966  59 

Cookery  supplies   210  73 

Science  supplies   27  12 

Supplies  for  school  physicians  and  nurses,  1,881  97 

Physical  education  supplies    ....  3,525  75 
Supplies  for  extended  use  of  the  public 

schools   13  32 

 —      79,481  13 


Total  $331,371  48 


Note.- —  The  items  included  in  the  above  account  are  only  those  pur- 
chased for  general  distribution  and  do  not  include  those  purchased  for 
any  particular  school.    The  latter  are  charged  direct  to  the  school. 


Summary  op  Costs  Checking  Total  Expenditures.* 


Costs 

Exclusive  of 

Costs  with 

Administration, 

Costs  of 

Costs  with 

Supervision 

Administration, 

Tuition 

and  General 

Supervision 

Receipts  and 

Charges 

and  General 

Other  Income 

and  with 

Charges 

Deducted. 

Direct  Income 

Added. 

Deducted. 

Teachers  College  

Latin  and  High  Schools  

Elementary  and  Intermediate  Schools  

Speech  Improvement  Classes  

Boston  Clerical  School  

Boston  Disciplinary  Day  School  

Horace  Mann  School  

Afternoon  Lip  Reading  class  

Trade  School  for  Girls  

Boston  Trade  School,  day  classes  

Compulsory  Continuation  School  

Day  School  for  Immigrants  

Training  School  for  Teachers  of  Mechanic  Arts. . . . 

Summer  Review  High  School  

Summer  Review  Elementary  Schools  

Vacation  Schools  

Evening  High  Schools  

Evening  Elementary  Schools  

Evening  School  Extension  

Boston  Trade  School,  evening  classes  

Day  Practical  Arts  Classes  

Recreational  Handicraft  Classes  

Boston  Public  School  Symphony  Orchestra  

Park  Playgrounds  

Schoolyard  Playgrounds  

Extended  Use  of  the  public  schools: 

School  centers  , 

Use  of  school  accommodations  

Totals  

Add  cost  of  administration,  supervision  and  general 
charges  

Total  

Deduct  apportioned  income  (including  tuition)  

Net  total  

Net  total  brought  down  

Add  total  income  (direct  and  apportioned)  

Total  

Increase  in  inventory  

Total  expenditures,  1924-25*  


$116,424  01 
2,388,819  45 
7,227,451  56 
33,792  20 
27,678  32 
7,983  08 
49,287  49 
816  32 
61,596  26 
69,177  96 
79,367  20 
9,601  42 
4,517  25 
8,507  28 
27,394  00 
14,485  66 
61,678  71 
87,037  95 
4,333  42 
7,415  96 
801  83 
2,181  60 
1,526  39 
38,206  30 
28,115  46 

41,048  97 
2,796  96 


$120,496  32 
2,520,326  53 
7,706,476  31 
35,111  34 
28,631  46 
9,895  33 
50,796  75 
816  32 
67,500  51 
73,973  30 
88,941  18 
13,877  30 
4,904  26 
8,904  64 
29,537  55 
15,461  08 
67,042  03 
97,055  45 
5,225  41 
8,079  00 
2,550  09 
2,181  60 
1,526  39 
42,168  13 
31,697  05 

45,592  86 
3,598  82 


$10,402,043  01 
680,324  00 


$11,082,367  01 


$10,882,329  19 


$11,082,367  01 
200,037  82 


$10,882,329  19 


$10,882,329  19 
526,850  65 


$11,409,179  84 
16,068  13 


$11,425,247  97 


•  E/Xollttive  of  cost  of  pensions  to  teachers  and  to  attendance  officers  and  custodians,  new  buildings, 
lands,  yards,  etc.,  repairs  and  alterations,  interest  and  sinking  fund  charges. 
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Table  Showing  Costs  of  Administration  for  the  Years  1908-09  and 
1924-25,  and  the  Increases  in  Sixteen  Years. 


1908-09. 

1924-25. 

Increases  in 
Sixteen 
Years. 

Administration  Account,  Other  Items  

$21,365  26 
t  24,112  92 
3,011  74 
28,812  84 

13,454  54 

$46,793  17 
71,493  64 
7,119  94 
44,429  49 
12,573  07 
1,642  41 
2,999  11 
68,422  29 

$25,427  91 
47,380  72 
4,108  20 
15,616  65 
12,573  07 
1,642  41 
2,999  11 
54,967  75 

Totals  

$90,757  30 

$255,473  12 

$164,715  82 

*  Duties  of  Auditor  transferred  to  Business  Agent,  October  14,  1912. 
t  Including  Auditor. 

Table  Showing  Costs  of  Supervision  or  Professional  Control  and 
Other  Charges  for  the  Years  1908-09  and  1924-25,  and  the 
Increases  in  Sixteen  Years. 

1908-09. 

1924-25. 

Increases  in 
Sixteen 
Years. 

Department  of  Practice  and  Training  

Department  of  Educational  Investigation  and 
Measurement  

*  $3,192  79 

13,510  37 
19,331  20 
1,807  81 
1,486  51 

3,050  46 

16,878  34 

31,999  58 
18,722  16 

$16,531  50 
5,610  90 

10,699  84 
30,715  85 
68,945  14 
51,720  76 
7,047  32 
8,754  71 
4,524  98 
4,319  26 
7,080  16 
862  97 
12,796  35 
/   21,737  12\ 
\  31,960  77/ 
76,537  00 
59,660  50 
5,345  75 

$13,338  71 
5,610  90 

10,699  84 
30,715  85 
55,434  77 
32,389  56 
5,239  51 
7,268  20 
4,524  98 
4,319  26 
7,080  16 
862  97 
9,745  89 

36,819  55 

44,537  42 
40,938  34 
5,345  75 

Department  of  Vocational  Guidance  

Department  of  Manual  Arts  

Department  of  Music  

Department  of  Kindergartens  

Department  of  Household  Science  and  Arts . .  . 

Department  of  Special  Classes  

Commercial  Co-ordinator  

Director  of  Penmanship  

Director  of  Modern  Foreign  Languages  

Department  of  Evening  Schools  

Department  of  Physical  Training  

Department  of  Medical  Inspection  

Department  of  Attendance  

General  Account  

Department  of  Extended  Use  

Totals  

$109,979  22 

$424,850  88 

$314,871  66 

Supervisor  of  substitutes. 


Statistics  1908-09  and  1924-25. 


1908-09. 

1924-25. 

Increases  in 
Sixteen 
Years. 

Total  Expenditures  *  

$3,621,304  48 

96,925 
88,475 

7,778 

$11,602,693  94 

t  124,284 
t  114,942 

6,157 

7,523 

810 

$7,981,389  46 

27,359 
26,467 

6,157 

X  255 

810 

Day  Schools: 

Average  membership  

Average  attendance  

Summer  Schools : 

Average  attendance  

Evening  Schools: 

Average  attendance  

Evening  School  Extension: 

Average  attendance  

*  Exclusive  of  new  buildings,  repairs  and  alterations  and  extended  use  of  the  public 
schools. 

t  Exclusive  of  Continuation  School,  Speech  Improvement  Classes,  Day  School  for 
Immigrants,  Day  Practical  Arts  Classes,  Training  School  for  Teachers  of  Mechanic  Arts 
and  Recreational  Handicraft  classes. 

X  Decrease. 
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Table  Showing  Costs  of  Administration  for  the  Years  1911-12  and 
1924-25  and  the  Increases  in  Thirteen  Years. 


1911-12. 

1924-25. 

Increases  in 
Thirteen 
Years. 

Administration  Account,  Other  Items  

$27,207  31 
t  36,127  57 
4,356  93 
30,900  31 

16,725  58 

$46,793  17 
71,493  64 
7,119  94 
44,429  49 
12,573  07 
1,642  41 
2,999  11 
68,422  29 

$19,585  86 
35,366  07 
2,763  01 
13,529  18 
12,573  07 
1,642  41 
2,999  11 
51,696  71 

Totals  

$115,317  70 

$255,473  12 

$140,155  42 

*  Duties  of  Auditor  transferred  to  Business  Agent,  October  14,  1912. 
t  Including  Auditor. 

Table  Showing  Costs  of  Supervision  or  Professional  Control  and 
Other  Charges  for  the  Years  1911-12  and  1924-25,  and  the 
Increases  in  Thirteen  Years. 

1911-12. 

1924-25. 

Increases  in 
Thirteen 
Years. 

Department  of  Practice  and  Training  

Department  ot  Educational  Investigation  and 

*  $5,556  96 

1,986  05 
15,422  03 
19,802  72 
1,934  78 
2,269  72 

4,971  19 

t  10,159  04 

33,083  16 
22,823  17 

$16,531  50 
5,610  90 

10,699  84 
30,715  85 
68,945  14 
51,720  76 
7,047  32 
8,754  71 
4,524  98 
4,319  26 
7,080  16 
862  97 
12,796  35 
/   21,737  121 
\   31,960  77/ 
76,537  00 
59,660  50 
5,345  75 

$10,974  54 
5,610  90 

10,699  84 
28,729  80 
53,523  11 
31,918  04 
5.112  54 
6,484  99 
4,524  98 
4,319  26 
7,080  16 
862  97 
7,825  16 

43,538  85 

43,453  84 
36,837  33 
5,345  75 

Department  of  Music  

Department  of  Household  Science  and  Arts .  .  . 

Department  of  Physical  Training  \ 

Department  of  Medical  Inspection  < 

Department  of  Attendance  

$118,008  82 

$424,850  88 

$306,842  06 

*  Supervisor  of  substitutes. 

t  Excluding  salaries  of  Assistant  Instructors  of  Physical  Training  and  Instructor  and 
Assistant  Instructors  in  Military  Drill  and  Armorer. 


Statistics  1911-12  and  1924-25. 


1911-12. 

1924-25. 

Increases  in 
Thirteen 
Years. 

Total  Expenditures  *  

$4,277,938  30 

$11,602,693  94 

$7,324,755  64 

Day  Schools: 

25,012 

99,272 

t  124,284 

91,049 

t  114,942 

23,893 

Summer  Schools: 

209 

6,157 

5,948 

Evening  Schools: 

7,964 

7,523 

J441 

Evening  School  Extension: 

94 

716 

810 

*  Exclusive  of  new  buildings,  repairs  and  alterations  and  extended  use  of  the  public 
schools. 

t  Exclusive  of  Continuation  School,  Speech  Improvement  Classes,  Day  School  for 
Immigrants,  Day  Practical  Arts  Classes,  Training  School  for  Teachers  of  Mechanic  Arti 
and  Recreational  Handicraft  Classes. 


X  Decrease. 
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Per  Capita  Costs  of  Teachers'  Salaries,  Other  Per  Capita  Costs  and 
Total  for  Instruction,  Based  on  Average  Attendance. 


Teachers  College. 


School. 

Salaries 
of  In- 
structors.* 

Books. 

Educational 
Supplies 
and 
Incidentals.* 

Books  and 
Educational 
Supplies 
and 
Incidentals.* 

Total  for 
Instruction.* 

$157  10 

$11  71 

$15  89 

$27  60 

$184  70 

Latin  and  High  Schools. 

Schools. 

Salaries 
of  In- 
structors.* 

Books. 

Educational 
Supplies 
and 
Incidentals.* 

.Books  ana 
Educational 
Supplies 
and 
Incidentals.* 

Total  for 
Instruction.* 

Girls'  High  

High  School  of  Commerce .... 
High  School  of  Practical  Arts, 
Hyde  Park  High  

$104  02 
90  36 
86  90 
111  44 
102  69 
102  72 
89  80 
85  70 
132  11 
142  59 
108  92 
96  41 
140  09 
82  46 
101  53 

$3  76 
4  24 
3  32 
2  24 

2  59 

3  26 
2  68 

2  49 

3  36 

2  10 

3  50 
2  84 
2  11 
2  05 
2  84 

$4  08 

2  34 
9  25 

■   12  15 
6  20 
9  38 

3  84 

4  50 

4  72 
3  91 
6  02 

5  61 
8  24 
3  73 

6  03 

$7  84 
6  58 

12  57 

14  39 
8  79 

12  64 
6  52 
6  99 

8  08 
6  01 

9  52 
8  45 

10  35 
5  78 
8  87 

$111186 
96  94 
99  47 
125  83 
111  48 
115  36 
96  32 
92  69 
140  19 
148  60 
118  44 
104  86 
150  44 
88  24 
110  40 

Averages  

$103  20 

$2  81 

$5  57 

$8  38 

$111  58 

*  Exclusive  of  physical  education. 
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Elementary  and  Intermediate  Schools  Districts. 


Schools. 

Salaries 
of  In- 
structors.* 

Books. 

Educational 
Supplies 
and 
Incidentals.* 

Books  and 
Educational 
Supplies 
and 
Incidentals.* 

Total  for 
Instruction.* 

«ar  no. 
jfciOO  .Jo 

41  AO 

361  4o 

40    A  A 

$o  04 

4  K   1  o 

$o  J  - 

$72  05 

74  SO 
4 1  oy 

1  7* 
1   4  0 

*?  AS 
O  DO 

K  A"2 
0  4o 

80  32 

A4  9Q 

O*  Z\) 

9  OA 
Z  oy 

O  KQ 

J  Oo 

4  AT 

4  y/ 

69  26 

66  52 

9  99. 

9  9S 

/I  K1 
4  01 

TI  AO 

/ 1  Uo 

Blackinton-John  Cheverus. . . . 

A1  SI 
Dl  Ol 

1  oc 
1  oo 

0  OS 
O  oo 

AK    1 A 

oo  iy 

fid  44 

1  9A 
1  <sO 

1  an 
1  oU 

o.  ftfi 
O  uo 

AT   c  A 
Of  OU 

7Q  40 
i  y  io 

1  17 
1  14 

9  OA 

z  oU 

o.  47 
O  4l 

QO  QT 
oZ  04 

H7  74 
Ol  41 

1  QQ 

1  oy 

1  Art 

1  ou 

Q  40 

O  4y 

A1  OO 

01  Zi 

FA.  RQ 
C4  Oy 

i  nn 
1  yU 

1  43 

O  OO 
O  OO 

68  02 

H7  9S 
Oi  ZO 

1  SB 
1  oo 

1  QQ 
1  OO 

o  #o 

A1     A  A 

01  U4 

OO  —  I 

1  Oo 

2  59 

/I    1 0 
4  U 

69  39 

HQ  97 
Oy  Zl 

1  30 

1  Q1 

1  ol 

O  11 
O  11 

62  38 

AQ  OS 
oy  oo 

1  AT 

1  4/ 

O  1/1 

Z  14 

Q  A1 
O  Ol 

TO  AA 

4z  yy 

7?  ck 
i  o  00 

1  49 

Q  T« 

6  40 

K  OK 
0  ZO 

TQ  QA 
to  OU 

ci  ti 
Ol  41 

1  04 

3  02 

a  aa 
4  OO 

66  37 

AO    1  1 
KfZ  11 

1  OO 

1     C  A 

1  ou 

O    1 Q 

o  lo 

65  29 

aa  aa 

ou  yo 

1  64 

2  59 

OO 

4  Zo 

65  19 

58  22 

1  36 

2  28 

O  <i,l 

o  o4 

61  86 

KA    4  Q 

Oy  4o 

1  97 

1  61 

O    1 A 

z  iu 

O 

o  4/ 

62  95 

04  /o 

1  62 

1  70 

o  oo 
o  o^ 

58  10 

59  37 

2  10 

1  99 

4  09 

63  46 

Ai  no 
Ol  yo 

1  AC 

1  Do 

O    1 A 

z  iy 

O  QT 

65  80 

F.  V.  Thompson  Intermediate. 

81  63 

2  94 

4  13 

T  AT 

/  U7 

88  70 

66  35 

2  27 

2  20 

4  47 

70  82 

60  24 

1  lo 

1  45 

2  61 

62  85 

68  79 

2  £5 

2  66 

4  91 

73  70 

66  27 

1  41 

2  27 

3  68 

69  95 

67  56 

1  93 

2  49 

4  42 

71  98 

56  61 

1  53 

2  40 

3  93 

60  54 

64  84 

2  01 

1  95 

3  96 

68  80 

58  41 

1  89 

3  02 

4  91 

63  32 

66  89 

1  72 

2  38 

4  10 

70  99 

*  Exclusive  of  physical  education. 
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Elementary  and  Intermediate  Schools  Districts. —  Continued. 


Schools. 

Salaries 
of  In- 
structors.* 

Books. 

Educational 
Supplies 
and 
Incidentals.* 

Books  and 
Educational 
Supplies 
and 
Incidentals.* 

Total  for 
Instruction.* 

$60  73 

$1  44 

$1  74 

$3  18 

$63  91 

53  23 

1  69 

1  70 

3  39 

56  62 

62  22 

1  10 

1  92 

3  02 

65  24 

60  27 

1  93 

1  88 

3  81 

64  08 

56  38 

2  03 

1  80 

3  83 

60  21 

67  88 

1  34 

3  31 

4  65 

72  53 

61  01 

1  79 

2  21 

4  00 

65  01 

56  93 

1  43 

1  90 

3  33 

60  26 

65  10 

1  59 

2  26 

3  85 

68  95 

82  88 

2  20 

2  42 

4  62 

87  50 

62  69 

1  19 

2  01 

3  20 

65  89 

60  51 

1  46 

1  94 

3  40 

63  91 

62  53 

75 

2  24 

2  99 

65  52 

64  89 

1  65 

2  76 

4  41 

69  30 

Oliver  Hazard  Perry  

74  71 

1  86 

1  92 

3  78 

78  49 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  Inter- 

78  79 

2  84 

3  49 

6  33 

85  12 

Phillips  Brooks  

57  57 

1  56 

1  82 

3  38 

60  95 

64  29 

1  85 

2  52 

4  37 

68  66 

63  62 

1  73 

3  08 

4  81 

68  43 

78  81 

1  39 

3  07 

4  46 

83  27 

58  81 

1  14 

2  36 

3  50 

62  31 

Robert  G.  Shaw  

64  84 

1  89 

2  23 

4  12 

68  96 

43  13 

12  90 

8  46 

21  36 

64  49 

56  08 

1  66 

1  64 

3  30 

59  38 

51  86 

1  46 

1  59 

3  05 

54  91 

88  04 

1  84 

3  37 

5  21 

93  25 

Shurtleff  

59  58 

1  93 

1  75 

3  68 

63  26 

65  63 

1  83 

3  35 

5  18 

70  81 

Theodore    Roosevelt  Inter- 

64  27 

2  03 

2  69 

4  72 

68  99 

62  85 

40 

2  30 

2  70 

65  55 

Thomas  N.  Hart  

69  83 

1  68 

2  00 

3  68 

73  51 

58  23 

1  79 

1  88 

3  67 

61  90 

Warren-Bunker  Hill  

67  18 

1  74 

1  97 

3  71 

70  89 

Washington  

61  20 

1  07 

2  48 

3  55 

64  75 

*  Exclusive  of  physical  education. 
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Elementary  and  Intermediate  Schools  Districts. —  Concluded. 


Schools. 

Salaries 
of  In- 
structors.* 

Books. 

Educational 
Supplies 
and 
Incidentals.* 

Books  and 
Educational 
Supplies 
and 
Incidentals.* 

Total  for 
Instruction.* 

Washington  Irving  Interme- 

William  E.  Endicott  

William  E.  Russell  

$64  96 

70  74 
66  35 
72  63 
58  18 
68  07 
55  26 

$1  72 

6  59 
60 
1  83 
1  11 
1  61 
1  60 

$2  73 

8  30 
1  71 
3  15 

1  71 

2  07 
1  81 

$4  45 

14  89 
2  31 
4  98 

2  82 

3  68 
3  41 

$69  41 

85  63 
68  66 
77  61 
61  00 
71  75 
58  67 

$63  23 

$1  65 

$2  30 

$3  95 

$67  18 

*  Exclusive  of  physical  education. 
Special  Schools. 

Schools. 

Salaries 
of  In- 
structors.* 

Books. 

Educational 
Supplies 
and 
Incidentals.* 

Books  and 
Educational 
Supplies 
and 
Incidentals.* 

Total  for 
Instruction.* 

Boston  Trade,  Day  Classes .  . . 

$309  73 
124  14 
161  58 
228  70 

$0  77 

1  28 

2  60 
54 

$7  91 

12  58 
2  78 
66  22 

$8  68 
13  86 
5  38 
66  76 

$318  41 
138  00 
166  96 
295  46 

*  Exclusive  of  physical  education. 
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Per  Capita  Costs  of  Custodians'  Supplies  Based  on  Average 

Attendance. 

Teachers  College. 


School. 


Custodians' 
Supplies. 


Teachers  College . 


$0  43 


Latin  and  High  Schools. 


Schools. 

Custodians' 
Supplies. 

Schools. 

Custodians' 
Supplies. 

Girls'  High  

$0  20 
28 
20 
19 
16 
40 
11 
25 

High  School  of  Commerce .... 
High  School  of  Practical  Arts . 
Hyde  Park  High  

$0  19 
52 
28 
14 
31 
23 
30 

$0  23 

Elementary  and  Intermediate  School  Districts. 


Schools. 


Custodians' 
Supplies. 


Schools. 


Custodians' 
Supplies. 


Abraham  Lincoln  

Agassi  z  

Bennett  

Bigelow  

Blackinton-John  Cheverus 

Bowditch  

Bowdoin  

Chapman  

Charles  Sumner  

Christopher  Gibson  

Dearborn  

Dillaway  


$0  09 
21 
50 
25 
24 
16 
22 
19 
32 
20 
20 
19 


Dudley  

Dwight  

Edmund  P.  Tileston  

Edward  Everett  

Elihu  Greenwood  

Eliot  

Emerson  

Everett  

Francis  Parkman  

Franklin  

Frank  V.  Thompson  Inter 
mediate  

Frederic  W.  Lincoln  


$0  34 
26 
32 
26 
23 
15 
26 
14 
35 
22 

25 
19 
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Per  Capita  Costs  of  Custodians'  Supplies  Based  on  Average 
Attendance. — ■  Concluded. 

Elementary  and  Intermediate  School  Districts. —  Concluded. 


Schools. 


Custodians' 
Supplies. 


Schools. 


Gaston  

Gilbert  Stuart  

Hancock  

Harvard-Frothingham  

Henry  Grew  

Henry  L.  Pierce  

Hugh  O'Brien  

Hyde  

Jefferson-Comins  

John  A.  Andrew  

John  Marshall  

John  Winthrop  

Julia  Ward  Howe  

Lawrence  

Lewis  Intermediate  

Longfellow  

Lowell  

Martin  

Mary  Hemenway  

Mather  

Minot  

Norcross  

Oliver  Hazard  Perry  

Oliver  Wendell   Holmes  In 
termediate  

Phillips  Brooks  


$0  26 
41 
14 
23 
20 
20 
26 
27 
14 
16 
17 
19 
17 
26 
24 
27 
35 
30 
20 
18 
29 
24 
20 

19 

22 


Prescott  

Prince  

Quincy  

Rice  

Robert  G.'  Shaw  

Robert  Treat  Paine  

Roger  Wolcott  

Samuel  Adams  

Sherwin  

Shurtleff  

Theodore  Lyman  

Theodore    Roosevelt  Inter 
mediate  

Thomas  Gardner  

Thomas  N.  Hart  

Ulysses  S.  Grant  

Warren-Bunker  Hill  

Washington  

Washington  Allston  

Washington     Irving  Inter- 
mediate   

Wells  

Wendell  Phillips  

William  E.  Endicott  

William  E.  Russell  

William  Lloyd  Garrison  

Average  


Special  Schools. 


Schools. 


Custodians' 
Supplies. 


Horace  Mann  

Boston  Clerical  

Boston  Disciplinary  Day. . 
Boston  Trade,  Day  Classes 


SO  52 
33 
40 
63 


THE  APPENDED  NUMBERED  TABLES 
SHOW  IN  DETAIL  THE  COSTS  OE  SCHOOLS 
AND  ALL  OTHER  ACTIVITIES  IN  OPERATION 
DURING  THE  FINANCIAL  YEAR.  FROM 
THESE  TABLES  MAY  BE  ASCERTAINED  THE 
COST  OP  RUNNING  EACH  SCHOOL,  SCHOOL 
DISTRICT  AND  ACTIVITY  GROUP  COSTS 
ARE  ALSO  SHOWN. 


TABLE  NO.  I. 


RECAPITULATION  OF  THE  FOLLOWING 
TABLES  NUMBERED  FROM  2  TO  8B,  INCLUSIVE; 
WITH  COSTS  OF  ADMINISTRATION,  SUPER- 
VISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES  ADDED  TO 
SHOW  TOTAL  COSTS  AND  PER  CAPITA  COSTS 
BASED  ON  TOTAL  COSTS;  AND  WITH  TUITION 
RECEIVED  FROM  NONRESIDENT  PUPILS  AND 
APPORTIONED  INCOME  DEDUCTED  TO  SHOW 
NET  TOTAL  COSTS  AND  PER  CAPITA  COSTS 
BASED  ON  NET  TOTAL  COSTS. 


TABLE  NO.  I. —  RECAPITULATION  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  TABLES  NUMBERED 
FROM  2  TO  8B,  INCLUSIVE;  WITH  COSTS  OF  ADMINISTRATION,  SUPER- 
VISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES  ADDED  TO  SHOW  TOTAL  COSTS  AND  PER 
CAPITA  COSTS  BASED  ON  TOTAL  COSTS;  AND  WITH  TUITION  RECEIVED 
FROM  NONRESIDENT  PUPILS  AND  APPORTIONED  INCOME  DEDUCTED  TO 
SHOW  NET  TOTAL  COSTS  AND  PER  CAPITA  COSTS  BASED  ON  NET  TOTAL 
COSTS.* 


Teachers 
College. 

2 

Latin  and 
High  Schools. 

3 

Elementary 

and 
Intermediate 
School 
Districts. 

Speech 
Improvement 
Classes. 

5 

Boston 
Clerical 
School 

6 

Boston 
Disciplinary 
Day  School. 

Horace 
Mann 
School. 

JTrade 
School 
ior  viins. 

1 

2 
3 

Costs,  with  direct  income  deducted,  and  exclusive  of  adminis- 
tration,  supervision   and   general   charges.    (See  tables 
following  from  2  to  8B,  inclusive.) 

$116,424  01 

570 
8204  25 

$2,388,819  45 

20,964 
$113  95 

$7,227,451  56 

101,409 
$71  25 

$33,792  20 

$27,678  32 

208 
$133  07 

$7,983  08 
51 

$156  53 

849,287  49 

$61,596  26 

■ 

2 
3 

Cost,  per  pupil,  direct  charges  only  (on  average  member- 
ship). 

$326  41 

4 

5 
6 
7 

552 
$210  91 
552,047 
$0  210 

19,598 
$121  89 
19,218,441 
$0  124 

93,586 
$77  23 
81,642,725 
SO  088 

185 

40 

$199  58 
35,550 
$0  224 

135 
8365  09 
121,045 
$0  407 

4 

5 
6 
7 

Cost  per  pupil,  direct  charges  only  (on  average  attendance).. . 

$149  61 
185,016 
$0  149 

641,162 
$0  096 

8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 

Costs  of  administration,  supervision  and  general  charges  

$116,424  01 
4,072  31 

$2,388,819  45 
131,507  08 

$7,227,451  56 
479,024  75 

$33,792  20  $27,678  32 
1,319  14        953  14 

$7,983  08 
1,912  25 

$49,287  49 
1,509  26 

861,596  26 
5,904  25 

8 
9 

$120,496  32 
$211  40 
$218  29 
$0  218 

$2,520,326  53 
$120  22 
$128  60 
$0  131 

$7,706,476  31 
$75  99 
$82  35 
$0  094 

$35,111  34 

828,631  46 
$137  65 
$154  76 
$0  154 

89,895  33 
8194  03 
8247  38 
80  278 

$50,796  75 
$336  40 
$376  27 
$0  419 

$67,500  51 

10 
11 
12 
13 

$0  105 

14 
15 

16 
17 

18 
19 
20 
21 

Above  total  costs  brought  down  

Deduct  tuition  received  for  nonresident  pupils  

$120,496  32 
5,749  60 

$2,520,326  53 
15,610  16 

$7,706,476  31 
5,775  06 

S35.111  34 
20  70 

$28,631  46 
388  00 

$9,895  33 

850,796  75 
§  45,640  8S 

$67,500  51 
25,003  73 

14 
15 

Net  cost  per  pupil  (on  average  membership)  t  

$114,746  72 
325  17 

$2,504,716  37 
8,454  29 

37,700,701  25 
28,826  88 

$35,090  64 
162  58 

$28,243  46 
81  29 

$9,895  33 
40  65 

$5,155  87 
162  58 

$42,496  78 
569  04 

16 
17 

$114,421  55 
$200  74 
$207  29 
SO  207 

$2,496,262  08 
$119  07 
$127  37 
$0  129 

$7,671,874  37 
$75  65 
$81  98 
$0  093 

$34,928  06 

$28,162  17 
$135  40 
$152  23 
$0  152 

89,854  68 
8193  23 
8246  37 
$0  277 

$4,993  29 
$33  07 
$36  99 
$0  041 

$41,927  74 

18 
19 
20 
21 

$0  065 

t  That  part  of  the  total  cost  coming  from  the  School  Committee's  share  of  the  tax  levy, 
j  Including  regular,  summer  and  extension  classes. 
§  Receipts  from  Commonwealth  for  resident  and  nonresident  pupils. 
Including  extension  classes. 

N.  B. —  Included  in  the  above  costs  of  administration,  supervision  and  general  charges  is  the  cost  of  tuition  of 
Boston  pupils,  wards  of  the  city  and  others,  attending  school  in  other  cities  and  towns. 

*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,   INTEREST  AND  SINKING 


TABLE  NO.  I. —  RECAPITULATION  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  TABLES  NUMBERED 
FROM  2  TO  8B,  INCLUSIVE;  WITH  COSTS  OF  ADMINISTRATION,  SUPER- 
VISION AND  GENERAL  CHARGES  ADDED  TO  SHOW  TOTAL  COSTS  AND  PER 
CAPITA  COSTS  BASED  ON  TOTAL  COSTS;  AND  WITH  TUITION  RECEIVED 
FROM  NONRESIDENT  PUPILS  AND  APPORTIONED  INCOME  DEDUCTED  TO 
SHOW  NET  TOTAL  COSTS  AND  PER  CAPITA  COSTS  BASED  ON  NET  TOTAL 
COSTS.* 


9 

Boston 
Trade 
School, 
Day  Classes. 

10 

Continuation 

School 
Compulsory. 

11 

Day 
School 
for 

Immigrants. 

12 

Recrea- 
tional 
Handicraft 
Classes. 

13 

Training 
School  for 
Teachers  of 
Mechanic 
Arts. 

14 

Boston 
Public 
School 
Symphony 
Orchestra. 

15 

Summer 
Review 
High 
School. 

16 

Summer 
Review 
Elementary 
Schools. 

2 
3 

4 

5 
6 
7 

419 
$165  10 

392 
$176  47 
530,680 
$0  130 

<H7Q  Qft7  On 

*Q  RH1  AO 

$4,517  25 

$1,526  39 

358,507  28 

$27,394  00 

l 
i 

2 
3 

4 

5 
6 
7 

800 
$10  63 
128,000 
$0  066 

5,357 
$5  11 
642,840 
$0  042 

503,424 
$0  157 

116,317 
$0  082 

18,321 
$0  119 

21,744 
$0  207 

8 
9 

$69,177  96 
4,795  34 

$79,367  20 
9,573  98 

$9,601  42 
4,275  88 

«o  i ci  An 

$4,517  25 
387  01 

$1,526  39 

$8,507  28 
397  36 

$27,394  00 
2,143  55 

8 
9 

10 
11 

12 
13 

$73,973  30 
$176  55 
$188  71 
$0  139 

$88,941  18 

$13,877  30 

$2,181  60 

$4,904  26 

$1,526  39 

$8,904  64 

$29,537  55 

10 
11 
12 
13 

$11  13 

$0  069 

$5  51 
$0  045 

$0  176 

$0  119 

$0  119 

$0  225 

14 
15 

$73,973  30 
7,175  05 

$88,941  18 
23,610  14 

$13,877  30 
3  92 

$2,181  60 

$4,904  26 
2,690  06 

$1,526  39 

$8,904  64 
54  00 

$29,537  55 

14 
15 

16 
17 

$66,798  25 
406  46 

$65,331  04 
528  39 

$13,873  38 
121  94 

$2,181  60 

$2,214  20 

$1,526  39 

$8,850  64 
81  29 

$29,537  55 
243  87 

16 
17 

18 
19 
20 
21 

$66,391  79 
$158  45 
$169  37 
$0  125 

$64,802  65 

$13,751  44 

$2,181  60 

$2,214  20 

$1,526  39 

$8,769  35 

$29,293  68 

18 
19 
20 
21 

$10  96 
$0  068 

$5  47 
$0  045 

$0  128 

$0  118 

$0  225 

♦EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF   BUILDING,   DEPRECIATION,   REPAIRS,   INTEREST  AND  SINKING 

FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  1.— RECAPITULATION  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  TABLES  NUMBERED 
FROM  2  TO  8B,  INCLUSIVE;  WITH  COSTS  OF  ADMINISTRATION,  SUPER= 
VISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES  ADDED  TO  SHOW  TOTAL  COSTS  AND  PER 
CAPITA  COSTS  BASED  ON  TOTAL  COSTS;  AND  WITH  TUITION  RECEIVED 
FROM  NONRESIDENT  PUPILS  AND  APPORTIONED  INCOME  DEDUCTED  TO 
SHOW  NET  TOTAL  COSTS  AND  PER  CAPITA  COSTS  BASED  ON  NET  TOTAL 
COSTS.* 


17 

Vacation 
Schools. 

18 

Evening 

High 
Schools. 

I 

19 

Evening 
Elementary 
Schools. 

20 

Evening 
School 
Extension. 

21 

f  Boston 
Trade 
School, 
Evening 
Classes. 

22 

Day 
Practical 

Arts 
Classes. 

23 

Afternoon 
Lip-Reading 
Class. 

24 

Park 
Playgrounds. 

2 
3 

4 

5 
6 
7 

$14,485  66 

$61,678  71 

$87,037  95 

$4,333  42 

$7,415  96 

$801  83 

$816  32 

$38,206  30 

2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 

3,407 
$4  25 
408,840 
$0  035 

2,729 
$22  60 
381,392 
$0  161 

4,368 
$19  93 
560,258 
$0  155 

810 
$5  37 
24,296 
$0  179 

426 
$17  40 
53,242 
$0  139 

300 
$2  67 
18,724 
$0  042 

1,001 
$0  508 

3,753,518 
$0  010 

8 
9 

$14,485  66 
975  42 

$61,678  71 
5,363  32 

$87,037  95 
10,017  50 

$4,333  42 
891  99 

$7,415  96 
663  04 

$801  83 
1,748  20 

$816  32 

$38,206  30 
3,901  S3 

8 
9 

10 
11 

12 
13 

$15,461  08 

$67,042  03 

$97,055  45 

$5,225  41 

$8,079  00 

$2,550  09 

$816  32 

$42,168  13 

10 
11 

13 

$0  037 

$24  57 
$0  175 

$22  22 
$0  173 

<J>0  to 

$0  215 

$0  151 

•jpo  ou 
$0  136 

vpKJ  UUO 

$0  011 

14 
15 

16 
17 

$15,461  08 

$67,042  03 
167  10 

$97,055  45 

$5,225  41 

$8,079  00 
297  68 

$2,550  09 

$816  32 
140  50 

$42,168  13 

14 
15 

$15,461  08 

1 

66,874  93 
379  45 

$97,055  45 
27,246  06 

$5,225  41 
40  65 

$7,781  32 
40  65 

$2,550  09 

$675  82 

$42,168  13 

16 
17 

18 
19 
20 
21 

$15,461  08 

t 

66,495  is 

$69,809  39 

$5,184  76 

$7,740  67 

$2,550  09 

$675  82 

$42,168  13 

18 
19 

$4  54 
$0  037 

$24  37 
$0  174 

$15  98 
$0  124 

$6  40 
$0  213 

$18  17 
$0  145 

$8  50 
80  136 

20 
21 

$0  421 

$0  011 

EXCLUSIVE   OF   COSIS   (>l:    ISIIII.DINO,    DEPRECIATION,   REPAIRS,    INTEREST   AND  SINKING 

FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  1. —  RECAPITULATION 

OF  THE  FOLLOWING  TABLES  NUMBERED 

FROM  2  TO  8B,  INCLUSIVE;  WITH  COSTS  OF  ADMINISTRATION,  SUPER- 

VISION AND  GENERAL  CHARGES  ADDED  TO  SHOW  TOTAL  COSTS  AND  PER 

CAPITA  COSTS  BASED  ON  TOTAL  COSTS;  AND  WITH  TUITION  RECEIVED 

FROM  NONRESIDENT  PUPILS  AND  APPORTIONED  INCOME  DEDUCTED  TO 

SHOW  NET  TOTAL  COSTS  AND  PER  CAPITA  COSTS  BASED  ON  NET  TOTAL 

fA?T? * 

LUo  1  o. 

25 

26 

27 

Use  of 

Schoolyard 

School 

School 

Playgrounds. 

Centers. 

Accommo- 

dations. 

I 

$28,115  46 

$41,048  97 

$2,796  96 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

4 

5,523 

1 123,617 

4 

5 

$7  43 

2$0  022 

5 

0 

1   HOT  OCO 

l,927,zoy 

6 

7 

$0  014 

7 

8 

$28,115  46 

$41,048  97 

$2,796  96 

8 

o 
y 

fo,ooi  oy 

«M  cio  on 
3H:,0-±o  oy 

«>oU  L  oO 

y 

10 

$31,697  05 

$45,592  86 

$3,598  82 

10 
11 

12 

$8  26 

2$0  029 

12 

Id 

la 

14 

$31,697  05 

$45,592  86 

$3,598  82 

14 

15 

15 

16 

$31,697  05 

$45,592  86 

$3,598  82 

16 

17 

17 

18 

$31,697  05 

$45,592  86 

$3,598  82 

18 

19 

19 

20 

$8  26 

2  $0  029 

20 

21 

$0  016 

21 

i  Total  attendance. 

2  Per  capita  cost. 

*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING, 

DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS.   INTEREST  AND  SINKING 

FUND  CHARGES. 

TABLE  NO.  2. 


TEACHERS  COLLEGE.   LATIN  AND  HIGH 
SCHOOLS. 

COSTS  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION, 
SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES, 
AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED. 

(For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.) 


TABLE  NO.  2.— COSTS  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION, 
SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME 
DEDUCTED.* 


TEACHERS  COLLEGE.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Expenses  op  Instruction. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

School. 

Salary  of 

Head 
Master. 

Salary  of 
Clerk. 

Postage. 

Telephone. 

Salaries  of 
Teachers. 

Salaries  of 
Physical 
Education 
Teachers. 

Text 
Books. 

Supplementary 
and 
Reference 
Books. 

1 

$4,776  00 

$1,428  82 

$74  49 

$151  42 

$80,513  51 

$3,939  43 

$2,822  13 

$3,639  82 

LATIN  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Expenses  of  Instruction. 


Salaries  of 

Head 
Masters. 


Postage. 


Telephone. 


Salaries  of 
Physical 
Education 
Teachers, 
Including 
Military 
Drill. 


Supplementary 
and 
Referenoe 
Books. 


Public  Latin  

GirlB'  Latin  

Brighton  High  

Charlestown  High  

Dorchester  High  

East  Boston  High  

English  High  

Girls'  High  

High  School  of  Commerce. . . . 
High  School  of  Practical  Arts. 

Hyde  Park  High  

Jamaica  Plain  High  

Meohanic  Arts  High  

Roxbury  High  

South  Boston  High  


$4,692  00 
4,776  00 
4,776  00 
4,727  40 
5,038  38 
4,814  20 
4,486  00 
4,776  00 
4,717  05 
4,776  00 
4,776  00 
4,901  00 
4,260  00 
3,168  28 
4,776  00 


$1,181  20 
1,272  00 
1,791  00 
2,363  82 
3,173  66 
2,015  12 
3,693  31 
2,582  04 
2,524  92 
2,443  77 
1,904  82 
1,323  90 
2,703  14 
1,007  90 
1,265  64 


111  71 

53  75 
98  40 
70  77 

175  90 
97  82 

110  24 
40  65 

114  64 
69  00 
57  22 
26  67 
33  40 


$52  04 
24  20 
30  43 
70  56 
19  09 
46  78 
635  43 
164  76 
429  83 
81  24 
17  03 
46  04 
53  16 
16  28 
41  01 


$124,253  96 
70,670  75 
59,997  24 
71,254  09 
206,820  34 
94,757  24 
246,569  52 
182,900  12 
172,025  15 
122,395  53 
90,147  53 
98,864  58 
195,466  59 
114,069  46 
71,629  35 


$2,948  96 
3,647  20 
3,578  88 
3,483  44 
7,115  66 
4,895  55 
6,341  60 
9,296  73 
3,005  09 
4,146  02 
5,329  15 
5,381  59 
1,134  09 
5,558  33 
5,184  80 


$4,411  31 
2,778  14 
1,781  82 
1,517  36 
5,128  59 
2,536  06 
0,640  06 
4,944  76 
3,693  19 
1,515  68 
2,601  22 
2,749  46 
2,642  71 
2,713  95 
1,990  70 


Totals. 


460  31    $31,246  24     $1,235  19     $1,727  88    $1,921,821  45     $71,047  09    $47,645  01 


*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING  FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  2. —  COSTS  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION, 
SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME 
DEDUCTED.* 


TEACHERS  COLLEGE.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Operation 
of  Plant. 

Promotion  of  Health. 

25 

Total 
for 
Operation 
of 
Plant. 

r 

26 

Salaries, 
School 
hysicians. 

27 

Nurses' 
Salaries. 

28 

Supplies, 

School 
Physicians 
and 
Nurses. 

29 

Total 
for 
Promotion 
of 
Health. 

30 
Total. 

31 

Direct 
Income 
.from  all 
Sources. 

I 

32 

Jet  Total* 

$9,815  79 

$312  71 

$6  19 

$318  90 

$116,443  86 

$19  85 

$116,424  01* 

1 

LATIN  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1. 


Operation  of  Plant. 


25 


Gas. 


26 


Custo- 
dians' 
Supplies. 


27 


Total 
for 
Operation 
of 
Plant. 


Promotion  of  Health. 


28 


Salaries, 
School 
Physicians. 


29 


Nurses' 
Salaries. 


30 


Supplies, 

School 
Physicians 
and 
Nurses. 


31 


Total 
for 
Promotion 
of 
Health. 


32 


Total. 


$80  01 
85  95 
85  33 
79  44 
226  33 
211  78 
272  58 
142  09 
106  06 
594  48 
223  88 
129  12 
90  28 
111  37 
90  39 


$2,529  09 


$250  74 
238  54 
155  97 
136  52 
334  56 
393  22 
313  48 
554  39 
263  33 
476  20 
246  79 
153  44 
442  40 
332  22 
226  08 

$4,517  88 


$11,445  66 
9,423  17 
9,487  16 
7,418  50 
19,561  17 
8,336  30 
17,828  18 
21,259  58 
9,992  64 
14,502  23 
9,095  02 
9,305  36 
17,800  43 
15,869  51 
8,833  94 


$620  37 
312  71 
376  00 
470  00 
940  00 
376  00 
754  69 
940  00 
312  72 
376  00 
158  00 
187  10 
467  75 
509  64 
470  00 


$190,158  85 


$7,270  9S 


$1,624  00 


$33  30 

2  70 

4  53 

3  06 

5  10 
5  19 

8  01 
39  81 

7  52 
7  30 
5  66 
2  70 
5  53 
7  97 

9  78 


$653  67 
315  41 

380  53 
473  06 
945  10 

381  19 
762  70 
979  81 
320  24 

2,007  30 
163  66 
189  80 
473  28 
517  61 
479  78 


$1,624  00 


$148 


$9,043  14 


$156,536  15 
95,762  35 
91,089  91 
101,581  58 
263,796  38 
129,447  27 
301,295  48 
237,758  49 
205,391  09 
155,753  65 
121,137  26 
130,561  36 
237,784  97 
148,489  54 
100,440  30 


$2,476,825  78 


r^.,Jf  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OP  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING 
FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  2. —  COSTS  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION, 
SUPERVISION    AND   GENERAL   CHARGES,   AND   WITH    DIRECT  INCOME 

DEDUCTED.* 


TEACHERS  COLLEGE.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


33 

Average 
Member- 
ship. 

34 

Cost  per 
Pupil, 
Average 
Mem  ber- 
ship.* 

35 

Average 
Attend- 
ance. 

36 

Cost  per 
Pupil, 
Average 
Attend- 
ance.* 

37 

Number 
of  Pupil 
Hours. 

38 

Cost  per 
Pupil 
Hour.* 

570 

$204  25* 

552 

$210  91* 

552,047 

$0  210* 

1 

LATIN  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

Direct 
Income 
from  all 
Sources. 

Net  Total.* 

Average 
Member- 
ship. 

Cost  per 
Pupil, 

Average 
Mem  ber- 
ship.* 

Average 
Attend- 
ance. 

Cost  per 
Pupil, 
Average 
Attend- 
ance.* 

Number 
of  Pupil 
Hours. 

Cost  per 
Pupil 
Hour.* 

1 

$378  10 

$156,158  05* 

1,309 

$119  30* 

1,251 

$124  83* 

1,252,116 

$0  124* 

2 

20 

95,762  15* 

883 

108  45* 

849 

112  79* 

837,114 

114* 

3 

2  5,721  96 

85,367  95* 

839 

101  75* 

766 

111  45* 

755,046 

113* 

4 

2  14,068  19 

87,513  39* 

751 

116  53* 

703 

124  49* 

700,097 

125* 

5 

2  6,727  69 

257,068  69* 

2,291 

112  21* 

2,094 

122  76* 

1,813,396 

141* 

6 

492  33 

128,954  94* 

1,075 

119  96* 

989 

130  39* 

982,720 

131* 

7 

418  23 

300,877  25* 

3,048 

98  71* 

2,837 

106  05* 

2,818,609 

106* 

8 

47  40 

237,711  09* 

2,405 

98  84* 

2,220 

107  08* 

2,191,399 

108* 

9 

440  63 

204,950  46* 

1,424 

143  93* 

1,357 

151  03* 

1,343,954 

152* 

10 

2  47,685  20 

108,068  45* 

985 

109  71* 

909 

118  89* 

896,.r»30 

120* 

11 

» 7,984  14 

113,153  12* 

939 

120  50* 

889 

127  28* 

876,636 

129* 

12 

2  3,275  98 

127,285  38* 

1,148 

110  88* 

1,090 

116  78* 

1,080,049 

117* 

13 

377  89 

237,407  08* 

1,528 

155  37* 

1,445 

164  30* 

1,508,506 

157* 

14 

9  15 

148,480  39* 

1,530 

97  05* 

1,434 

103  54* 

1,414,068 

105* 

15 

379  24 

100,061  06* 

809 

123  68* 

765 

130  80* 

748,201 

133* 

10 

$88,006 

$2,388,819  45* 

2ft0M 

$113  95* 

19,598 

$121  89* 

19,218,441 

$0  124* 

2  Includes  aid  from  the  Commonwealth  and  Smith-Hughei  Fund  allotment. 

'EXCLUSIVE  OP  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING 

FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  3. 

ELEMENTARY  AND    INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOL 

DISTRICTS. 

(Abraham  Lincoln  to  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Inclusive.) 

COSTS  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION, 
SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES, 
AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED. 


(For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.) 


TABLE  NO.  3. —  COSTS  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION, 
SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME 
DEDUCTED.* 

ELEMENTARY  AND  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


School  Districts. 


Expenses  of  Instruction. 


1 

2 

Salaries  of 
Principals. 

3 

Salaries  of 
Clerks. 

4 

Postage. 

5 

Telephone. 

6 

Salaries  of 
Teachers. 

7 

Salaries  of 
Physical 

Education 
Teachers. 

8 

Te*t 
Books. 

1 

Kindergarten  and> 

$4,002 

__ 

$1,270  41 

$14  43 

$66  97 

$114,527  75 

$319  87 

$1,717  35 

1 

Grades  I-IX.  { 

Kindergarten  and) 

4,104 

uu 

57  75 

4  87 

Cr.    4  17 

50,356  91 

116  69 

886  85 

2 

Grades  I-VIIJ.  < 

Kindergarten  and} 

4,104 

nn 
uu 

1,213  07 

19  47 

61  37 

114,255  80 

162  34 

3,061  39 

3 

Grades  I-VIII. 

Kindergarten  and} 

i.U 

597  07 

28  48 

17  16 

60,207  61 

178  29 

1,249  91 

4 

Grades  I-IX. 

Kindergarten  and} 

4,104 

nn 
uu 

580  70 

6  63 

92  82 

96,008  93 

207  58 

1,313  75 

5 

Grades  I-VIII. 

Kindergarten  and} 

4,104 

nn 

43  50 

8  50 

13  08 

62,352  56 

98  71 

742  32 

6 

Grades  I-VIII.  { 

Kindergarten  and> 

4,104 

nn 
UU 

94  76 

3  00 

10  05 

51,699  71 

85  02 

399  46 

7 

Grades  I-VIII. 

Kindergarten  and} 

4,104 

00 

60  00 

8  25 

46  22 

68,936  29 

140  83 

872  96 

8 

Grades  I-VIII. 

53,671  47 

Kindergarten  and } 
Grades  I-VI. 

4,093 

89 

3  96 

17  69 

98  71 

1,200  24 

9 

Kindergarten  and} 

3,904 

00 

90  30 

12  05 

42  17 

54,031  31 

123  08 

1,444  90 

10 

Grades  I-VIII. 

Kindergarten  and} 

3,964 

38 

1,117  07 

20  36 

114  48 

116,128  28 

167  08 

1,515  48 

11 

Grades  I-VIII. 

Kindergarten  and} 

3,799 

60 

79  20 

13  42 

13  99 

68,373  16 

104  32 

1,074  51 

12 

Grades  I-VIII. 

Kindergarten  and 

4,104 

00 

11  04 

40  11 

80,334  71 

104  32 

1,206  68 

13 

Grades  I-VIII. 

Kindergarten  and 

4,104 

00 

27  15 

20  33 

42  15 

58,751  92 

104  32 

782  47 

14 

Grades  I-VIII. 

Kindergarten  and 

3,938 

82 

70  35 

10  61 

16  41 

59,184  52 

123  08 

1,250  59 

IS 

Grades  I-VIII. 

Kindergarten  and 

4,104 

uo 

81  43 

6  50 

24  72 

89,969  97 

149  49 

1,628  70 

16 

Grades  I-VIII.  i 

Kindergarten  and  > 

3,710 

67 

77  fifl^  5*7 

187  69 

17 

Grades  I-VIII. 

Kindergarten  and} 

3,268 

5G 

1,272  00 

13  00 

72  32 

159,982  40 

147  39 

2,836  50 

18 

■    Grades  I-IX. 

Kindergarten  and} 

4,104 

00 

1,206  71 

16  32 

35  84 

84,141  32 

319  87 

1,340  27 

19 

•    Grades  I-IX. 

Kindergarten  and} 

3,055 

34 

20  32 

32  98 

48,273  92 

85  02 

747  66 

20 

i    Grades  I-VIII. 

Kindergarten  and} 

4,104 

00 

33  75 

7  60 

8  57 

41,930  45 

98  71 

791  73 

21 

Grades  I-VIII. 

Kindergarten  and} 

4,104 

00 

52  90 

14  45 

28  88 

60,623  41 

78  24 

903  65 

22 

}    Grades  I-VIII.  1 

Grades  VII,  VIII, 

4,104 

00 

592  81 

20  00 

22  55 

61,014  39 

220  38 

1,943  27 

23 

.  IX. 

Kindergarten  and } 

3,832 

80 

9  65 

12  54 

42,811  98 

142  81 

856  32 

24 

'    Grades  I-VIII.  { 

Kindergarten  andi 

4,083 

78 

634  12 

9  75 

17  26 

58,591  63 

78  05 

737  20 

25 

•    Grades  I-IX.  } 

Kindergarten  and 

3,811 

12 

55  80 

9  94 

64  40 

44,973  13 

123  08 

733  13 

26 

•    Grades  I-VIII. 

Kindergarten  and} 

4,093 

1,264  00 

11  10 

152  96 

154,761  65 

174  21 

1,912  65 

27 

Grades  I-IX.  1 

Kindergarten  and} 

4,093 

89 

107  70 

23  32 

44  51 

82,075  48 

92  63 

1,617  80 

28 

Grades  I-VIII.  { 

Kindergarten  and} 

4,104 

00 

7  00 

50  34 

55,963  21 

102  12 

788  92 

29 

Grades  I-VIII.  { 

Kindergarten  and } 

4,093 

1,255  95 

8  15 

34  24 

105,781  38 

220  38 

1,836  34 

30 

Grades  I-IX.  { 

2,267  41 

31 

Kindergarten  and} 

4,104 

00 

514  00 

23  06 

26  83 

93,100  20 

196  91 

•    Grades  I-VIII.  | 

Kindergarten  andi 

4,093 

53 

62  85 

11  25 

28  26 

44,536  77 

112  43 

851  84 

32 

i    Grades  I-VIII.  { 

Kindergarten  and} 

4,104 

00 

39  60 

9  20 

56  80 

82,944  17 

■    Grades  I-VIII.  { 

116  69 

923  52 

34 

Kindergarten  and} 

4,104 

00 

84  60 

7  40 

14  55 

53,082  28 

Grades  I-VIII.  { 

123  08 

576  09 

35 

Kindergarten  and} 

3,995 

20 

79  80 

12  91 

76  76 

83,897  36 

•    Grad»s  I-VI.  i 

1,786  43 

36 

Kindergarten  and} 

4,104 

00 

900  71 

23  00 

40  07 

94,748  59 

182  88 

Grades  I-IX.  { 

1,441  76 

37 

Kindergarten  and} 

4,104 

00 

96  60 

5  20 

35  22 

56,355  82 

139  70 

1    Grades  I-VI.  ' 

$147,736  91 

$13,636  66 

$461  34 

$1,513  54 

$2,785,986  31 

$5,357  61 

$47,977  98 

Abraham  Lincoln  

Agassiz  

Bennett  

Bigelow  

Blackinton-John  Cheverus . 

Bowditch  

Bowdoin  

Chapman  , 

Charles  Sumner  

Christopher  Gibson  

Dearborn  , 

Dillaway  

Dudley  

Dwight  

Edmund  P.  Tileston  

Edward  Everett  

Elihu  Greenwood  

Eliot  


Everett  

Francis  Parkman  

Franklin  

Frank  V.  Thompson  Intermediate. 

Frederick  W.  Lincoln  

Gaston  

Gilbert  Stuart  

Hancock  

Harvard-Frothingham  

Henry  Grew  

Henry  L.  Pierce  

Hugh  O'Brien  

Hyde  

Jefferson-Comin8  

John  A.  Andrew  

John  Marshall  

John  Winthrop  

Julia  Ward  Howe  


Carried  forward. 


♦EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING  FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  3.— COSTS  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION, 
SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME 
DEDUCTED.* 

ELEMENTARY  AND  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Expenses  of  Instruction. 


Supplemen- 
tary and 
Reference 
Books. 


10 

Drawing 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 


11 

Manual 
Training 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 


12 

Cookery 
Supplies 

and 
Equip- 
ment. 


13 

Sewing 
Supplies 

and 
Equip- 
ment. 


14 

Science 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 


IS 


Kinder- 
garten 
Supplies. 


$924  84 
389  61 
1,386  47 

922  40 
897  19 
559  09 
421  56 

1,522  73 
493  42 
456  62 

1,321  72 
509  19 
575  79 
495  89 
431  83 

923  79 
536  76 

1,018  07 
714  77 
768  22 
837  52 
849  53 
420  95 
739  70 
487  93 
861  63 

1,486  05 
851  18 
830  71 

1,610  55 
896  15 
400  06 
989  92 
893  95 
982  63 

1,407  29 
738  56 


$753  14 
256  45 
645  43 
438  41 
521  08 
273  12 
199  66 
293  64 
299  88 
251  81 
487  12 

350  30 
384  81 
287  90 
383  83 

459  91 
399  00 
879  83 

481  46 
312  84 
212  27 
255  63 
310  40 
190  42 

351  15 
259  06 
540  86 
345  57 
327  63 

482  75 
525  27 
230  13 

460  00 
238  93 
321  44 
602  98 
318  42 


$1,752  32 
1,449  63 
1,346  11 
785  90 
583  01 

30  28 
20  47 

499  56 
284  61 
463  09 

1,858  28 
23  74 

1,004  10 
485  56 

1,016  45 
216  88 

1,313  23 

1,811  63 
249  17 
12  85 
212  80 
37  85 

1,169  59 
549  30 
6  37 
209  60 
314  58 
393  06 
753  75 
918  37 

1,469  64 

31  03 
474  95 
301  45 
330  24 
525  13 
164  53 


$259  38 


273  00 
2  79 
264  51 
245  96 
131  89 
215  92 
58  52 
167  71 
159  36 
282  43 
1  10 
260  73 
122  90 
229  90 
172  05 


237  07 
206  63 
125  52 
228  64 
315  88 


327  89 
134  77 
706  87 
243  15 
148  56 
283  22 
228  88 
263  02 
239  73 
157  76 
201  77 
217  10 


$68  04 
9  91 
19  11 
17  98 

139  17 
17  58 

160  73 
46  71 
61  23 
9  75 
91  80 
40  58 
7  79 

464  46 
53  41 

22  78 
42  32 

1  77 
5  86 

23  97 
17  69 
42  08 

114  02 


$28  07 


65  13 
27  24 
280  99 
lit  53 
33  06 
81  34 
46  15 
122  47 
56  22 
3  36 
48  84 
26  18 
13  19 


45  30 
16  31 


4  26 


30  14 
10  63 


5  00 


10  29 


4  25 
15  58 


2  71 
32  80 


52  98 


$30,554  27      $14,332  53      $23,069  11      $7,114  61      $2,394  44 


$85  37 
19  38 
210  52 
49  05 
137  82 
136  10 
108  20 
66  08 
86  11 
85  34 
31  15 
106  56 
85  25 
80  12 
110  19 
93  99 
133  51 
152  98 
106  87 
72  65 
85  94 
85  27 
Cr.  49  50 
60  52 
52  49 
65  09 
285  33 
136  80 
78  77 
141  08 
167  63 
71  75 
62  60 
29  70 
218  36 
99  80 
65  38 


$258  32    $3,614  25      $5,173  14 


EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING 

FUNDS  CHARGES. 


\BLE  NO.  3.— COSTS  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION, 
SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME 
DEDUCTED.* 

ELEMENTARY  AND  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS.* 

[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  l.j 


Expenses  oe  Instruction. 


17 


Printing. 


IS 

Other 
Educational 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 


19 

Physical 
Education 

Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 


20 


Inci- 
dentals. 


Total  for 
Instruction. 


22 


Number 
of  Pupil 
Hours. 


23 

Cost  per 

Pupil 
Hour  of 
Instruc- 
tion. 


Operation 
of  Plant. 


24 


Salaries  of 
Custo- 
dians. 


$78  32 
Cr.  7  72 
3  35 
25  27 


30  15 

30  81 
6  09 

42  70 

31  85 
18  27 
24  55 


7  00 
12  87 

6  09 
3  25 

24  30 
2  98 

19  93 

2  44 

3  30 
18  96 

8  25 
6  09 


13  84 
0  09 
23  00 
52  66 
M  66 


76  6 


29  OH 
2  70 


$010  00 


$3,177  60 
878  78 
1,872  15 
789  47 
1,188  21 
1,062  78 
933  44 
821  97 
424  07 
809  81 
1,638  95 
1,328  62 
982  39 

1.526  64 
999  80 

1,181  90 
1,314  75 

3.104  79 
1,921  00 

877  06 
544  86 
1,581  97 
1,154  05 
686  65 
659  05 
1,107  92 
2,208  28 

1.527  30 

1.105  16 
1,207  42 
2,153  07 

060  14 

1.106  90 
973  73 

1,472  01 

i.i.u  N 

990  70 
$47,414  4H 


$220  00 
6  00 


2  40 
6  68 


5  00 
16  32 


14  02 
7  40 
0  42 
23  75 
12  97 
3  89 
27  47 
26  50 
75  00 
6  00 


14  91 

356  39 
5  13 


4  25 
3  00 

5  83 
31  37 

7  00 

6  43 
18  86 
13  60 


03  43 
107  06 
11  42 


61,1 08  4S 


$8  00 
25  08 

20  73 
5  45 

18  26 
11  42 

21  S3 
13  94 

3  93 
24  99 

22  75 

23  81 
32  35 

11  32 

20  31 

24  52 
15  98 

12  43 

4  74 

5  47 

7  06 
10  97 

13  04 
10  21 

8  84 
13  82 
30  28 
22  82 

21  20 
35  00 

3  01 
5  77 
13  17 
20  SI 
•J  94 
2-a  7:; 
1  1  si 


$011  54 


$129,505  77 
58,598  02 
128,983  08 
69,290  72 
106,417  68 
69,759  15 
58,432  33 
77,673  46 
60,840  43 
01,973  06 
129,035  43 
70,155  92 
88,958  23 
67,493  08 
68,094  61 
99,153  08 
87,181  74 
175,043  34 
94,997  32 
54,524  94 
49,345  91 
68,921  00 
71,929  18 
49,934  28 
66,138  25 
52,454  77 
169,195  71 
92,030  10 
64,370  09 
118,147  41 
100,131  96 
51,808  16 
91,791  53 
01,0.30  07 
02,435  15 
100,355  67 
04,824  05 

63468*916  1 8 


1,613,313 
053,059 
1,043,292 
850,552 
1,413,890 
890,209 
005,701 
1,104,727 
700,477 
885,156 
1,650,247 
1,053,965 
1,067,152 
749,054 
887,072 
1,319,078 
1,153,459 
2,483,382 
1,333,489 
823,617 
667,442 
907,110 
799,414 
604,356 
916,752 
610,381 
2,037,919 
1,091,155 
920,202 
1,498,188 
1,458,572 
030,097 
1,238,823 
941,024 
1,211,007 
1,441,200 
066,698 


40,860,132 


$0  080 
089 
078 
081 
075 
078 
096 
070 
080 
070 
078 
072 
083 
090 
076 
075 
075 
070 
071 
066 
073 
075 
089 
082 
072 
085 
083 
084 
069 
078 
072 
0S1 
074 
064 
070 
073 
069 


i  $7,589  83 
3,987  09 
12,185  48 
5,396  75 
8,757  25 
6,218  76 
4,032  02 
5,419  55 
6,334  47 
4,941  16 
9,107  94 
5,751  58 
7,910  18 
4,253  29 
5,509  18 

8.399  88 
8,116  94 
7,516  07 
7,071  38 
3,907  35 
4,462  29 
4,772  3S 
3,450  07 
3,038  72 
5,029  78 
5,360  06 

I  9,406  64 
8,564  23 
5,710  78 
9,899  64 
7,832  60 
4,101  20 
7,468  10 

3.400  97 
7,317  74 
7,715  27 
4,210  65 


6234,763  87 


*  EXCLUSIVE  OP  COSTS  OP  fit  J I 


1  Including  salary  of  matron. 

.DINO,  DEPRPCIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING 
FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  3.— COSTS  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION, 
SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME 
DEDUCTED.* 


ELEMENTARY  AND  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Opehation  of  Plant. 

Promotion  of  Health. 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

Fuel. 

Electric 
Current 
for  Light 
and  Powe 

r. 

Gas. 

Custo- 
dians' 
Supplies. 

Total  for 
Operation 
of  Plant. 

Salaries, 
School 
Physicians. 

X^i  U l  SCO 

Salaries. 

Supplies, 

School 
Physicians 
and 

Nurses. 

1 

$2,517  42 

$1,255  44 

$28  06 

$158  75 

$11,549  50 

$782  00 

$1,624  00 

$112  24 

1 

2 

2,183  26 

371  10 

28  92 

152  78 

6,723  24 

374  20 

774  62 

8  06 

2 

3 

8,273  78 

1,087  26 

61  61 

937  86 

22,545  99 

564  00 

796  43 

45  36 

3 

4 

3,401  47 

1,421  81 

32  73 

244  17 

10,496  93 

470  00 

776  24 

12  89 

4 

5 

3,197  19 

671  70 

52  98 

392  70 

13,071  82 

564  00 

1,616  90 

19  32 

5 

6 

2,911  44 

326  55 

40  76 

162  84 

9,660  35 

374  20 

774  G3 

18  84 

6 

7 

1,168  98 

456  23 

41  10 

157  65 

5,855  98 

375  60 

1,620  55 

20  30 

7 

8 

2,532  01 

626  08 

100  03 

240  23 

8,917  90 

477  32 

770  58 

8  89 

8 

9 

2,687  38 

317  89 

41  86 

284  80 

9,666  40 

470  00 

795  26 

15  28 

9 

10 

2,401  87 

463  02 

80  67 

202  07 

8,088  79 

437  37 

658  00 

9  21 

10 

11 

5,837  34 

897  8 

337  22 

369  71 

16,550  04 

940  00 

1,311  25 

18  60 

11 

12 

4,298  07 

851  53 

114  82 

228  09 

11,244  09 

470  63 

933  65 

75  51 

12 

13 

3,174  41 

856  42 

74  94 

415  49 

12,431  44 

470  63 

933  66 

17  15 

13 

14 

2,884  34 

687  52 

93  71 

220  20 

8,139  06 

472  51 

795  52 

24  22 

14 

15 

2,359  97 

261  94 

39  70 

322  75 

8,493  54 

562  05 

884  91 

15  72 

15 

16 

5,672  95 

314  60 

66  80 

396  53 

14,850  76 

437  38 

1,589  35 

15  13 

16 

17 

7,079  77 

425  71 

97  10 

301  92 

16,021  44 

695  00 

810  17 

16  44 

17 

18 

4,895  64 

2,583  72 

189  05 

424  00 

15,608  48 

940  00 

2,261  41 

24  51 

18 

19 

3,798  95 

981  92 

169  68 

387  09 

12,409  02 

477  32 

770  58 

14  47 

19 

20 

1,995  17 

901  29 

68  95 

129  11 

7,001  87 

472  51 

795  54 

8  62 

20 

21 

3,794  85 

407  66 

45  30 

270  09 

8,980  19 

470  00 

795  28 

12  80 

21 

22 

2,611  94 

928  06 

55  36 

227  57 

8,595  31 

465  02 

750  48 

13  74 

22 

23 

1,596  96 

931  23 

55  33 

197  91 

6,232  10 

567  36 

442  41 

9  04 

23 

24 

775  69 

203  9 

6 

31  15 

134  18 

4,783  70 

316  41 

810  27 

44  42 

24 

25 

3,271  10 

396  35 

96  67 

272  27 

9,066  17 

470  00 

810  27 

10  13 

25 

26 

2,229  99 

265  7 

9 

36  11 

294  50 

8,186  45 

564  00 

812  00 

13  94 

26 

27 

3,633  75 

3,076  8 

0 

225  04 

345  89 

16,688  12 

931  00 

2,286  27 

60  81 

27 

28 

3,569  09 

946  35 

103  66 

296  15 

13,479  48 

470  00 

1,082  67 

23  41 

28 

29 

2,507  38 

405  2 

6 

67  13 

212  99 

8,903  54 

316  00 

810  18 

10  13 

29 

30 

3,899  87 

646  64 

83  76 

345  43 

14,875  34 

940  00 

1,606  36 

13  92 

30 

31 

5,400  09 

413  66 

107  01 

427  23 

14,180  59 

891  01 

1,316  00 

41  63 

31 

32 

1,735  36 

172  22 

114  80 

195  74 

6,319  32 

461  88 

619  17 

11  59 

32 

33 

3,705  64 

600  88 

56  30 

202  66 

12,033  58 

470  00 

1,598  06 

20  10 

33 

34 

1,358  24 

396  57 

43  79 

173  61 

5,379  18 

470  00 

792  53 

11  50 

34 

35 

3,214  27 

667  58 

47  90 

246  57 

11,494  00 

465  41 

812  00 

16  49 

35 

36 

3,607  43 

499  32 

85  19 

309  00 

12,216  21 

470  00 

776  24 

17  77 

36 

37 

3,445  21 

664  03 

26  32 

182  46 

8,528  67 

400  94 

811  09 

13  01 

37 

$123,628  27 

$27,382  01 

$3,041  51 

$10,402  99 

$399,268  65 

$19,966  35 

$38,224  86 

$845  19 

*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING 

FUND  CHARGES. 


^BLE  NO.  3.— COSTS  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION, 
SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME 
DEDUCTED.* 

ELEMENTARY  AND  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Promotion  of  Health. 


33 

Blankets, 

Bath 
Expenses, 

etc. 


34 

Total 
for 
Promotion 
of 
Health. 


Transpor- 
tation. 


35 


Car 
Tickets. 


36 


Total. 


37 

Direct 
Income 
from  all 
Sources. 


38 


Net  Total.* 


39 


Average 
Member- 
ship. 


Cost  per 
Pupil, 
Average 
Mem  ber- 
ship.* 


$774  80 


518  30 


758  23 


$2,051  33 


$3,293  04 
1,156  88 
1,405  79 
1,777  43 
2,200  22 
1,167  67 
2,016  45 
1,256  79 
1,280  54 
1,104  58 
2,269  85 
1,479  79 
1,421  44 

1.292  25 
1,462  68 
2,041  86 
1,521  61 
3,225  92 
1,203  37 
1,276  67 
1,278  08 
1,229  24 
1,018  84 
1,171  10 
1,290  40 
1,389  94 
4,036  31 
1,576  08 
1,130  31 
2,560  28 
2,249  24 
1,092  94 
2,088  16 
1,274  03 

1.293  90 
1,264  01 
1,225  04 


$61,087  33 


$2  00 
235  00 


156  25 
875  00 
1  40 


425  00 


133  75 


60  00 


1,050  00 
2  00 


$2,930  40 


$144,348  31 
66,478  14 
152,935  46 
81,567  08 
121,924  72 
80,587  17 
66,304  76 
87,848  15 
71,787  37 
71,166  43 
147,855  32 
88,879  80 
102,967  36 
77,799  39 
78,052  23 
116,045  70 
104,724  79 
193,877  74 
108,668  71 
62,803  48 
59,604  18 
79,171  15 
79,180  12 
55,889  08 
76,494  82 
62,031  16 
189,920  14 
107,219  41 
74,410  54 
136,588  03 
122,611  79 
59,220  42 
105,913  27 
07,683  28 
106,273  11 
119,837  59 
74,577  76 


$.V»02,242  96 


$5  35 
60  03 
21  76 
8  70 
150  43 

5  05 
2  40 

47  00 
57  29 
92  67 
321  66 
4  45 
15  43 

24  86 

6  20 

25  55 
94  72 

352  73 
8  99 
2  40 
41  69 
13  95 
506  77 

26  13 
11  85 
45  64 

34  60 
18  99 

7  10 
105  31 

7  07 
4  80 

35  65 
29  00 
11  55 
21  38 

6  13 

$2,234  28 


$144,342  96* 
66,418  11* 
152,913  70* 
81,558  38* 
121,774  29* 
80,582  12* 
66,302  36* 
87,801  15* 
71,730  08* 
71,073  76* 
147,533  66* 
88,875  35* 
102,951  93* 
77,774  53* 
78,046  03* 
116,020  15* 
104,630  07* 
193,525  01* 
108,659  72* 
62,801  08* 
59,562  49* 
79,157  20* 
78,673  35* 
55,862  95* 
76,482  97* 
61,985  52* 
189,885  54* 
107,200  42* 
74,403  44* 
135,477  72* 
122,604  72* 
59,215  62* 
105,877  02* 
67,654  28* 
106,261  56* 
119,816  21* 
74,572  63* 


$3,600,008  68* 


1,912 

794 
2,035 
1,031 
1,777 
1,118 

763 
1,380 

968 
1,104 
2,016 
1,344 
1,326 

934 
1,121 
1,635 
1,444 
2,933 
1,627 
1,027 

824 
1,132 

874 

750 
1,112 

770 
2,540 
1,397 
1,143 
1,853 
1,821 

799 
1,519 
1,146 
1,556 
1,835 
1,182 


50,548 


$75  49* 
83  65* 

75  14* 
79  11* 

68  53* 

72  08* 
86  90* 

63  62* 
74  10* 

64  38* 

73  18* 
66  13* 
77  64* 
83  27* 

69  62* 

70  96* 
72  46* 

65  98* 

66  79* 
61  15* 

72  28* 
69  93* 
90  02* 

74  48* 

68  78* 
79  88* 
74  76* 

76  74* 
65  09* 

73  11* 

67  33* 

74  11* 

69  70* 
59  04* 

68  29* 
65  29* 
63  09* 


EXCLUSIVE  OP  COSTS  OF  IHJIL1>IN<1,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING 

FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  3.— COSTS  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION, 
SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME 
DEDUCTED.* 


ELEMENTARY  AND  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


41 

42 

43 

44 

Aver&ge 
Attend - 

Cost  per 
Pupil 
Average 

ance.* 

F^upil 

f*ned-  nAr 

Pupil 
Hour** 

1 

1,790 

$80  64* 

1,613,313 

$0  089* 

1 

2 

728 

91  23* 

653,059 

101* 

2 

3 

1,860 

82  21* 

1,643,392 

093* 

3 

4 

973 

83  82* 

850,552 

095* 

4 

5 

1,629 

74  75* 

1,413,890 

086* 

5 

6 

1,032 

78  08* 

890,209 

090* 

6 

7 

704 

94  18* 

605,701 

109* 

7 

8 

1,266 

69  35* 

1,104,727 

079* 

8 

9 

893 

80  32* 

760,477 

094* 

9 

10 

1,013 

70  16* 

885,156 

080* 

10 

11 

1,857 

79  45* 

1,650,247 

089* 

11 

12 

1,219 

72  91* 

1,053,965 

084* 

12 

13 

1,217 

84  56* 

1,067,152 

096* 

13 

14 

855 

90  96* 

749,054 

103* 

14 

15 

1,024 

76  22* 

887,072 

087* 

15 

16 

1,516 

76  53* 

1,319,078 

087* 

16 

17 

1,334 

78  43* 

1,153,459 

090* 

17 

18 

2,826 

68  48* 

2,483,382 

077* 

18 

19 

1,504 

72  25* 

1,333,489 

081* 

19 

20 

937 

67  02* 

823,617 

076* 

20 

21 

776 

76  76* 

667,442 

089* 

21 

22 

1,046 

75  68* 

907,110 

087* 

22 

23 

805 

97  73* 

799,414 

098* 

23 

24 

703 

79  46* 

604,356 

092* 

24 

25 

1,051 

72  77* 

916,752 

083* 

25 

26 

710 

87  30* 

610,381 

101* 

26 

27 

2,416 

78  60* 

2,037,919 

093* 

27 

28 

1,277 

83  95* 

1,091,155 

098* 

28 

29 

1,061 

70  13* 

920,202 

080* 

29 

30 

1,714 

79  04* 

1,498,188 

090* 

30 

31 

1,673 

73  28* 

1,458  572 

084* 

31 

32 

728 

81  34* 

636,097 

093* 

32 

33 

1,434 

73  83* 

1,238,823 

085* 

ss 

34 

1,076 

62  88* 

941,024 

071* 

34 

35 

1,414 

75  15* 

1,211,907 

087* 

35 

36 

1,655 

72  40* 

1,441,206 

083* 

36 

37 

1,074 

69  43* 

938,693 

079* 

37 

46.790 

40,860,132 

— _ 

*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING 


TABLE  NO.  3,  CONTINUED. 

ELEMENTARY    AND    INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOL 

DISTRICTS. 
(Lawrence  to  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  Inclusive.) 

COSTS  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION, 
SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES, 
AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED. 

(For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.) 


TABLE  NO.  3,  CONTINUED. —  COSTS  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINIS- 
TRATION, SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT 
INCOME  DEDUCTED.* 

ELEMENTARY  AND  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


School  Districts. 


Expenses  of  Instruction. 


Salaries  of 
Principals. 


Salaries  of 
Clerks. 


Postage. 


Telephone. 


Salaries  of 
Physical 
Education 
Teachers. 


Brought  forward  

Lawrence  

Lewis  Intermediate  

Longfellow  

Lowell  

Martin  

Mary  Hemenway  

Mather  

Mmot  

Norcross  

Oliver  Hazard  Perry  

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  Intermediate . 

Phillips  Brooks  

Prescott  

Prince  

Quincy  

Rice  

Robert  G.  Shaw  

Robert  Treat  Paine  


Roger  Wolcott. 


Samuel  Adams  

Sherwin  

Shurtleff  

Theodore  Lyman  

Theodore  Roosevelt  

Thomas  Gardner  

Thomas  N.  Hart  

Ulysses  S.  Grant  

Warren-Bunker  Hill  

Washington  

Washington  AUston  

Washington  Irving  Intermediate . 

Wells  

Wendell  Phillips  

William  E.  Endicott  

William  E.  Russell  

William  Lloyd  Garrison  


Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I- VIII.  , 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-IX. 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-VI. 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-VIII.  , 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-VIII.  , 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-IX. 
Kindergarten  anc 
,    Grades  I-VIII. 

{Kindergarten  and! 
Grades  I-VIII.  , 
Kindergarten  and 
Grades  I-IX. 
/Kindergarten  and! 
1    Grades  I-VIII.  j 
Grades  VII,  VIII 
IX. 

Kindergarten  and 
,    Grades  I-VIII. 
/Kindergarten  and 
\    Grades  I-VIII.  . 
Kindergarten  and 
Grades  I-VIII.  I 
Kindergarten  and\ 
Grades  I-VIII.  f 
Kindergarten  and\ 
Grades  I-VIII.  j 
Kindergarten  andl 
Grades  I-IX.  f 
Kindergarten  andl 
Grades  I-VI.  / 
Kindergarten  and) 
Grades  I-VII,  | 
Feb.-June.  \ 
Grades  I-VI, 
Sept.-Jan.  ) 
Kindergarten  andl 
Grades  I-VIII.  f 
Kindergarten  and\ 
Grades  I-VIII.  f 
Kindergarten  andl 
Grades  I-IX.  J 
/Kindergarten  andl 
'    Grades  I-VIII.  / 
Kindergarten  andl 
Grades  I-IX.  I 
Kindergarten  and 
I    Grades  I-VIII. 
/Kindergarten  and 
1    Grades  I-VIII. 
/Kindergarten  and 
I    Grades  I-IX. 
/Kindergarten  and 
\    Grades  I-VIII. 
/Kindergarten  and 
1    Grades  I-VIII. 
/Kindergarten  and 
1    Grades  I-IX. 
/Grades  VII,  VIII, 
1  IX. 

/Kindergarten  and 
1  Grades  I-VIII. 
I  Kindergarten  and 
1  Grades  I-VIII. 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-VI. 
Kindergarten  and 
Grades  I-VIII. 
Kindergarten  and. 
Grades  I-VI.  / 


8147,736  91 
4,104  00 
4,104  00 
4,063  55 
4,104  00 
4,488  00 
4,104  00 
4,062  12 
4,104  00 
4,104  00 
4,104  00 
4,104  00 
4,104  00 
3,794  99 
3,711  67 
4,033  33 
3,777  60 


3,919  20 

4,093  52 

3,881  16 

3,636  58 

4,104  00 

4,104  00 

4,104  00 

4,063  33 

4,104  00 

4,104  00 

4,083  06 


4,104  00 

4,104  00 

4,098  94 

4,063  56 


1,273  27 
60  60 
79  57 
1,259  73 
1.272  00 
1,272  00 


592  81 
78  30 


83  23 
82  20 
630  70 


$461  34 

12  80 
17  23 

8  00 

13  50 
29  00 
10  67 
10  72 
13  91 

7  95 

8  00 
29  25 

6  24 

9  00 

13  80 

14  25 

13  78 

14  60 


1,240  20 
75  60 
597  07 
434  72 


80  40 
37  20 
521  80 

1,218  14 
43  37 
630  70 

1,024  00 
54  90 

1,252  92 
30  54 
80  40 


8  70 

22  00 
11  11 

13  00 

15  28 

8  50 
10  00 
10  00 

16  71 
32  20 

14  55 

9  30 
21  12 
21  22 

9  00 
9  41 
8  67 
7  02 


$1,513  54 
24  37 
100  33 
37  71 
14  "32 
63  59 
8  20 
55  72 
27  74 
37  63 

12  92 
8  69 

29  97 
17  89 
46  79 
43  89 

13  40 
72  60 


13  97 

86  19 
31  51 
10  39 
101  12 
121  04 
30  45 
3  16 
58  00 
37  27 
44  82 
3  59 
35  91 
40  22 
29  68 
40  82 
15  30 
25  46 


$2,785,986  31 
53,597  44 
103,227  41 
63,110  21 
68,731  25 
47,873  07 
122,753  19 
143,883  94 
32,290  97 
68,834  10 
49,463  59 
69,208  54 
85,860  05 
45,000  12 
65,953  46 
78,946  29 
56,071  99 
91,047  17 
3,579  56 

118,589  99 

152,635  41 
75,679  11 
58,679  93 

101,067  36 
85,885  45 
85,988  47 
67,108  60 
88,257  60 

103,939  14 
95,901  02 
76.808  65 
34,003  79 

100,546  14 
83,945  21 

122,748  57 
58,700  72 
52,605  16 


Totals   $288 


$30,206  97 


$941  83 


$2,858  20  $5,598,508  98 


$5,357  61 
135  19 
179  33 

98  71 
131  61 

32  60 
220  38 
165  21 

49  84 
218  24 
142  81 
220  38 
116  68 

92  63 
165  22 

85  40 

78  24 
244  04 

81  50 

274  46 

104  32 
104  33 
176  38 
207  59 

162  33 

135  19 
319  88 
185  27 

78  05 
193  49 

136  92 
196  91 
104  33 
110  02 

142  82 

143  50 


$10,979  96    $95,167  88 


EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING  FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  3,  CONTINUED. —  COSTS  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINIS- 
TRATION, SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT 
INCOME  DEDUCTED.* 

ELEMENTARY  AND  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


9 

Supplemen- 
tary and 
Reference 
Books. 

10 

Drawing 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 

1  { 

Manual 
Training 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 

$30,554 

27 

$14,332 

53 

$23,069  11 

38 

381 

27 

259 

12 

1,728  67 

39 

399 

37 

513 

16 

798  10 

40 

771 

34 

314 

37 

304  15 

41 

764 

67 

307 

05 

437  33 

42 

541 

19 

205 

46 

176  44 

43 

775 

50 

588 

75 

939  73 

44 

1,723 

38 

691 

15 

1,863  78 

45 

231 

01 

152 

71 

253  09 

46 

779 

83 

376 

55 

82  11 

47 

563 

11 

175 

91 

316  06 

48 

149 

73 

240 

29 

1,106  70 

49 

964 

39 

478 

60 

413  93 

50 

621 

31 

245 

10 

561  06 

51 

458 

81 

421 

89 

1,151  64 

52 

562 

32 

306 

46 

i.ooo  oy 

53 

337 

32 

297 

25 

426  37 

54 

1,057 

36 

460 

68 

699  01 

55 

192 

90 

44 

44  67 

56 

1,617^84 

659 

62 

568  97 

57 

2,168 

84 

844 

89 

413  32 

58 

800 

81 

267 

96 

998  80 

59 

907 

93 

312 

41 

190  70 

60 

1,742 

40 

471 

55 

2,300  41 

61 

879 

27 

453 

80 

764  96 

62 

141 

65 

424 

57 

1,140  81 

63 

832 

93 

342 

89 

506  31 

64 

1,160 

17 

415 

36 

421  60 

65 

1,034 

02 

447 

92 

669  47 

66 

718 

87 

472 

46 

782  98 

67 

623 

38 

678 

89 

374  84 

68 

765 

94 

205 

93 

1  621  38 

69 

425 

31 

348 

09 

75  03 

70 

971 

73 

496 

78 

1,959  58 

71 

1,070 

01 

489 

64 

328  40 

72 

436 

62 

255 

61 

373  37 

73 

843 

11 

242 

03 

104  18 

74 

$58,969 

91 

$28,197  87 

$49,600  75 

Expenses  of  Instruction. 
12 


Cookery 
Supplies 

and 
Equip- 
ment. 


13 

Sewing 
Supplies 

and 
Equip- 
ment. 


14 

Science 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 


15 

Kinder- 
garten 
Supplies. 


16 

Musical 
Instru- 
ments 
and 
Supplies. 


$7,114  61 


246  32 
158  93 
182  98 
133  89 
456  16 
272  83 
158  23 
280  73 
169  36 
438  61 
190  76 
119  89 
169  40 
38 
190  40 
264  91 


98  87 

258  61 
230  35 
229  79 
300  48 
532  45 
209  84 


261  01 
247  46 
189  91 
188  92 
344  53 
308  06 
79 
133  40 
198  17 


$2,394 
4 
48 
24 
40 
66 
89 
27 

Cr.  3 
270 
26 
174 
37 
36 
63 


28  83 

82  95 
102  85 
138  61 
122  18 
129  70 
44  66 
10  10 
68  64 
202  06 
14  97 
32  10 
269  04 
145  94 
20  39 
53  57 
71  72 
4  05 


$258  32 

1  71 

2  80 
1  48 

31  17 


29  19 


10  34 


$3,614  25 
Cr.  14  51 
156  88 
98  27 
156  80 
68  73 
154  12 
182  93 
26  69 
107  63 
19  26 
Cr.  28  10 
165  62 
5  70 
154  02 
122  41 
52  43 
122  13 
143  51 

212  44 


$5,173  14 


14 

62 

195 

10 

3 

80 

82 

64 

Cr.  22 

21 

55 

29 

37 

18 

234 

53 

47 

55 

34 

82 

6 

07 

148 

48 

101 

12 

82 

63 

78 

85 

218 

50 

37 

38 

166 

05 

2 

24 

117 

70 

15 

44 

319 

22 

79 

46 

28  56 


4  53 


120  33 
62  91 

300  03 
43  80 

120  40 


96 

11 

39 

8 

50 

40 

344 

42 

41 

47  90 

42 

43 

102 

12 

44 

45 

646 

96 

46 

1 

26 

47 

224 

00 

48 

11 

34 

49 

13 

00 

50 

56 

04 

51 

149 

91 

52 

23 

04 

53 

236 

55 

54 

327 

29 

55 

4 

83 

56 

250 

10 

57 

10 

27 

58 

43 

00 

59 

136 

91 

60 

46 

76 

61 

218 

00 

62 

7 

00 

63 

137 

72 

64 

10 

00 

65 

12 

00 

66 

467 

26 

67 

235 

75 

68 

71 

11 

69 

35 

07 

70 

16 

73 

71 

91 

72 

303 

88 

73 

EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING 

FUND  CHARGES. 


VBLE  NO.  3,  CONTINUED.—  COSTS  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINIS= 
TRATION,  SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT 
INCOME  DEDUCTED.* 

ELEMENTARY  AND  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS.* 

[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Expenses  op  Instruction. 


17 

Printing. 


18 

Other 
Educational 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 


19 

Physical 
Education 

Supplies 
and 
Equipment, 


20 


Inci- 
dentals. 


21 


Total  for 
Instruction. 


22 

Number 
of  Pupil 
Hours. 


23 

Cost  per 

Pupil 
Hour  of 
Instruc- 
tion. 


Operation 
op  Plant. 


24 

Salaries  of 
Custo- 
dians. 


$640  66 

18 

19  06 

J9 

Cr.  119  40 

40 

42  45 

41 

36  63 

42 

9  48 

43 
44 

58  45 

45 

23  10 

46 

10  39 

47 

1  08 

48 

Cr.  4  00 

49 

5  40 

50 

51 

20  45 

52 

Cr.  11  91 

53 

12  18 

54 

2  50 

55 

32  75 


8  74 
6  39 
Cr.  22  20 
134  13 
21  05 
35  38 
5  40 
Cr.  35  50 
33  38 
83 
24  37 
26  74 
52  94 


8  79 


$1,079  71 


$47,414 

747 
2,065 
1,241 

914 

760 
1,853 
1,475 

652 
1,249 

635 
1,080 
1,496 

897 
1,248 

898 
1,359 
1,304 

158 


1,959  69 

2,663  64 
1,250  95 

868  25 
1,594  71 
1,502  08 
1,031  85 

934  08 
1,293  18 
1,340  87 
2,401  20 
1,301  95 
1,617  03 
1.657  70 
1,100  38 
2.373  80 

923  80 
1,038  85 


194,200  20 


$1,108  48 

Cr.  38  10 
342  20 
17  40 


13  49 
8  56 
15  26 


28  98 
1  40 


8  94 


6  01 


79  51 


3  15 

7  67 
52  22 

4  58 
16  00 

7  92 
1  50 


17  35 


6  08 
3  32 
313  74 


6  05 

2  25 


$2,034  50 


$611  54 
28  37 

8  94 
5  01 

51  76 

5  89 
10  29 
44  99 

2  30 
16  34 

9  55 
4  52 

10  31 
7  60 
28  97 
55  07 

13  18 
40  35 
10  31 

33  71 

21  25 
54  02 

7  64 
79  36 

14  43 
13  36 

8  16 
7  45 

26  48 
10  96 
10  03 
35  55 

9  39 
26  48 
20  91 

6  82 
16  73 


$1,368  02 


$3,138,950  18 
01,753  10 

116,242  52 
71,287  85 
77,354  38 
56,658  53 

134,898  10 

157,792  39 
38,186  19 
78,812  35 
56,424  57 
80,067  35 
95,459  47 
52,205  86 
75,099  29 
87,847  79 
63,574  49 

102,179  37 
5,434  08 

131,513  63 

167,187  62 
84,730  09 
67,239  35 

113,656  56 
97,684  79 
94.165  23 
75,188  70 
98.517  08 

114,746  32 

107,173  32 
86,671  97 
46,777  07 

109,441  00 
04,258  07 

134.435  11 
06,372  71 
00,401  70 


$0,300,394  84 


40,800,132 
759,380 

1,554,014 

1,030,153 
958,957 
549,191 

1,793,856 

2,158,540 
508,349 

1,010,146 
625,264 
840,433 

1,336,954 
670,949 
960,973 
889,366 
901,791 

1,319,081 
*  80,400 

1,891,019 

2,639,163 
791,803 
903,063 
1,402,304 
1,291,150 
1,256,108 
881,678 
1,344,049 
1,392,659 
1,437,744 
1,103,958 
540,156 
1,362,828 
1,069,015 
1,857,762 
797,426 
872,311 


81,642,725 


$0  076 
081 
074 
069 
080 
103 
075 
073 
075 
078 
090 
095 
071 
077 
078 
098 
070 
077 
067 

069 

063 
107 
074 
081 
075 
074 
085 
073 
082 
074 
078 


072 
083 


$0  077 


$234,753 
5,635 
8,051 
5,412 
6,795 
6,319 
10,557 
11,808 
3,516 
5,620 
4,311 
5,149 
6,814 
3,843 
5,394 
5.640 
4,131 
9,632 
153 


10,452  01 


10,268 
7.046 
4,250 
7,847 
8,152 
8,404 
5.401 
6,481 
»  9,877 
'  7,441 
7.094 
3,278 
9.005 
6,711 
9.064 
6,472 
4.526 


$475,319  52 


I  Iriolu  lin  {  sal  iry  of  m  itron.  2  Opuood  for  instruction  to  pupils  in  January,  1925. 

EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OP  BUILDINQ,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKINQ 


TABLE  NO.  3,  CONTINUED.—  COSTS  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINIS= 
TRATION,  SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT 
INCOME  DEDUCTED.* 


ELEMENTARY  AND  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Operation  of  Plant. 

Promotion  of  Health. 

25 

Fuel. 

26 

Electric 
Current 
for  Light 
and  Power. 

27 

Gas. 

28 

Custo- 
dians' 
Supplies. 

29 

Total  for 
Operation 
of  Plant. 

30 

Salaries, 
School 
Physicians. 

31 

Nurses' 
Salaries. 

32 

Supplies, 

School 
Physicians 
and 
Nurses. 

$123,628  27 

$z7,oo2 

01 

$3,041 

51 

$10,462 

99 

$399, 2bo 

65 

pin  c\cp 

35 

OOO  00,1 

86 

$845 

19 

38 

2,726  04 

668 

81 

87 

00 

219 

33 

9,337 

58 

501 

26 

812 

00 

10 

26 

38 

39 

6,535  98 

795 

50 

60 

29 

426 

66 

15,869 

54 

400 

92 

811 

09 

17 

55 

39 

40 

5,428  38 

576 

08 

105 

69 

316 

29 

11,838 

93 

626 

67 

1,013 

04 

14 

72 

40 

41 

2,884  71 

572 

97 

80 

25 

389 

32 

10,723 

04 

470 

00 

807 

69 

17 

96 

41 

42 

2,698  87 

4oa 

86 

24 

66 

194 

AT 

9,706 

41 

ACT 

4b/ 

7f 

75 

790 

37 

12 

26 

42 

43 

5,208  79 

890 

71 

143 

17 

401 

58 

17,201 

91 

940 

00 

1,710 

47 

20 

42 

43 

44 

6,182  15 

763 

70 

89 

34 

432 

19,276 

16 

931 

00 

1,620 

55 

25 

68 

44 

45 

1.694  13 

249 

63 

51 

32 

168 

71 

5,680 

73 

376 

00 

812 

00 

41 

36 

45 

46 

1,899  88 

1,055 

79 

105 

42 

270 

41 

8,951 

69 

501 

27 

812 

00 

Cr.  57 

30 

46 

47 

1,719  95 

245 

66 

28 

90 

140 

12 

6  445 

65 

•  316 

41 

810 

28 

11 

27 

47 

48 

2,383  78 

576 

37 

51 

21 

174 

78 

8,336 

09 

465 

42 

742 

00 

40 

71 

48 

49 

3,260  44 

453 

52 

62 

76 

346 

71 

10,938 

10 

470 

00 

776 

25 

18 

84 

49 

50 

1,817  88 

414 

79 

75 

00 

179 

06 

6,330 

27 

342 

20 

541 

33 

11 

70 

50 

51 

2,010  08 

1,214 

63 

236 

69 

278 

98 

9,134 

71 

483 

78 

1,076 

58 

38 

82 

51 

52 

3,223  83 

1,307 

67 

69 

83 

185 

70 

10,427 

24 

617 

67 

1,624 

00 

35 

84 

52 

53 

1.661  57 

502 

37 

99 

24 

218 

41 

6,612 

99 

465 

02 

750 

49 

41 

51 

53 

54 

3,793  56 

660 

47 

61 

73 

338 

81 

14,486 

92 

940 

00 

1,603 

90 

19 

16 

54 

55 

373  74 

27 

27 

207 

46 

762 

03 

108 

70 

SO 

00 

55 

56 

3,794  74 

859 

02 

184 

38 

441 

31 

15,731 

46 

917 

02 

1,620 

55 

21 

96 

56 

57 

7,169  31 

2,041 

33 

74 

40 

468 

82 

20,021 

91 

940 

00 

1,622 

27 

14 

78 

57 

58 

3,969  75 

658 

74 

148 

25 

247 

01 

12,070 

03 

461 

89 

619 

48 

44 

33 

58 

59 

2,334  39 

358 

77 

75 

20 

171 

10 

7,189 

72 

470 

00 

776 

25 

9 

64 

59 

60 

5,336  76 

1,317 

97 

133 

80 

602 

41 

15,238 

35 

437 

37 

808 

55 

10 

65 

60 

61 

4,667  61 

1,769 

63 

241 

20 

368 

36 

15,199 

65 

467 

51 

810 

27 

45 

55 

61 

62 

4,168  58 

353 

96 

142 

06 

284 

95 

13,354 

14 

499 

58 

1,624 

00 

18 

13 

62 

63 

2,762  10 

357 

14 

29 

94 

251 

29 

8,802 

39 

316 

43 

810 

28 

11 

96 

63 

64 

2,760  88 

467 

82 

47 

00 

322 

38 

10,079 

14 

437 

38 

808 

56 

3 

50 

64 

65 

6,571  26 

1,240 

51 

25 

92 

542 

10 

18,257 

20 

609 

41 

1,624 

00 

11 

04 

65 

64 

2,620  29 

2,085 

17 

141 

88 

250 

16 

12,538 

92 

940 

00 

1,657 

99 

26 

21 

66 

67 

3,926  90 

704 

25 

36 

58 

389 

40 

12,151 

33 

497 

92 

796 

43 

47 

75 

67 

68 

1,244  33 

388 

42 

39 

47 

440 

56 

5,391 

38 

313 

33 

420 

00 

41 

26 

68 

2,708  36 

1,787 

12 

207 

31 

414 

07 

14,122 

20 

864 

1 

79 

1,596 

62 

61 

86 

69 

70 

3,161  24 

996 

24 

39 

53 

252 

14 

11,160 

34 

560 

90 

1,604 

32 

34 

06 

70 

71 

3,596  30 

1,558 

00 

55 

35 

296 

41 

14,570 

75 

1,223 

69 

1,575 

76 

15 

28 

71 

72 

3,049  50 

341 

74 

87 

42 

317 

82 

10,269 

10 

470 

00 

792 

53 

13 

82 

72 

73 

2,905  62 

291 

37 

7 

19 

240 

12 

7,971 

29 

467 

51 

810 

28 

13 

02 

73 

74 

$245,880  55 

$56,404  01 

$6,190  89 

$21,652  97 

$805,447  94 

$40,285  15 

$76,317  04 

81,640  75 

74 

*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING 

FUND  CHARGES. 


BLE  NO.  3,  CONTINUED. —  COSTS  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINIS- 
TRATION, SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT 
INCOME  DEDUCTED.* 

ELEMENTARY  AND  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  l.[ 


Trans- 
Promotion  o*-  Health,  portation. 


33 

Blankets, 

Bath 
Expenses, 
etc. 


34 

Total 
for 
Promotion 
of 
Health. 


35 


Car 
Tickets. 


36 


Total. 


37 

Direct 
Income 
from  all 
Source?. 


38 


Net  Total.* 


39 


Average 
Member- 
ship. 


40 

Cost  per 
Pupil, 
Average 
Member- 
ship.* 


$2,051  33 


198  90 


12,250  2.i 


361,087  73 
1,323  52 
1,229  56 

2.254  43 
1,295  65 
1,270  38 
2,670  89 
2,577  23 
1,229  36 

1.255  97 

1.137  96 

1.248  13 
1,265  09 

895  23 
1,599  18 
2,277  51 
1,257  02 
2,563  06 

138  70 

2,559  53 

2,577  05 
1,125  70 

1.255  89 

1.256  57 
1,323  33 
2,141  71 

1.138  67 

1.249  44 
2,443  35 
2,624  20 
1,342  10 

774  59 
2,523  27 
2,199  28 
2,814  73 
1,276  35 
1.290  81 


$2,930  40 


35  00 


250  00 
2  00 


22  50 


2  00 


11  20 


1,950  00 


$3,602,242 
72.414 
133,341 
85,416 
89,373 
67,885 
154,772 
179,645 
45,096 
89,042 
64,008 
89,653 
107,662 
59,431 
85,844 
100,552 
71,444 
121,179 
6,334 


1,220  00 


2  00 


50  00 


15  00 


493  1 7      $0,190  10 


96  $2 
20  ! 
62  i 
21 
07 
32 
90 
78 
28 
51 
IS 
57 
66 
36 
38 
5  4 
50 
35 
81 


149,804  62 

189,786  58 
99,145  82 
75,684  96 
130,153  48 
114,207  77 
109,661  08 
85,129  76 
109,845  66 
135,446  87 
122,386  44 
100,165  40 
52,943  64 
126,101  47 
107,617  69 
151,820  59 
77,918  16 
69,663  86 


97,232,826  05 


234  28 
336  38 

10  89 
8  30 

18  82 

32  00 
161  04 
418  94 

17  36 
4  90 

10  57 
490  92 

29  78 
328  05 

25  89 
307  17 
4  50 

93  23 


15  81 

59  25 
167  49 

9  15 
157  89 
24  78 
68  37 
24  23 
37  33 
49  94 
90  25 
41  20 
35  00 

9  15 

4  96 
15  45 
26  42 

4  80 


$5,374  49 


$3,600,008  68* 

72.077  82* 
133,330  73* 

85,407  91* 
89,354  25* 
67,853  32* 

154.611  86* 
179,226  84* 

45.078  92* 
89,037  61* 
63,997  61* 
89,162  65* 

107,632  88* 
59,103  31* 
85,818  49* 

100,245  37* 
71,440  00* 

121,086  12* 
6,334  81* 

149,788  81* 

189,727  33* 
98,978  33* 
75,675  81* 
129,995  59* 
114,182  99* 
109,592  71* 
85,105  53* 
109,808  33* 
135,396  93* 
122,296  19* 
100,124  20* 
52,908  64* 
126,092  32* 

107.612  73* 
151,805  14* 

77,891  74* 
69,059  06* 


$7,227,451  50* 


50,548 

889 
1,994 
1,290 
1,203 

706 
2,205 
2,657 

624 
1,216 

775 
1,004 
1,737 

835 
1,221 
1,143  | 
1,088 
1,584 

2  94 

2,469 

3,248 
995 
1,154 
1,703 
1,521 
1,532 
1,090 
1,705 
1.757 
1,776 
1,363 
564 
1,729 
1,309 
2,516 
1,008 
1,157 


101,409 


$81  08* 
66  87* 

66  21* 

74  28* 
96  11* 
70  12* 

67  45* 

72  24* 

73  22* 
82  58* 
88  81* 
61  96* 
70  78* 

70  29* 
87  70* 
65  66* 
76  44* 

67  39* 

60  67* 

58  41* 
99  48* 
65  58* 

76  33* 

75  07* 

71  54* 
78  08* 
64  40* 

77  06* 

68  86* 
73  46* 
93  81* 

72  93* 
82  21* 
60  34* 
77  27* 
60  21* 

$71  27* 


'OpeneO  for  instruction  to  pupils  in  January,  1925. 

*EXCUJS!VL  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING 

FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  3,  CONTINUED.—  COSTS  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINIS- 
TRATION, SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT 
INCOME  DEDUCTED.* 


ELEMENTARY  AND  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


41 

42 

43 

44 

Average 
Attend- 
ance. 

Cost  per 
Pupil, 
Average 
Attend- 
ance.* 

Number  of 
Pupil 
Hours. 

Cost  per 
Pupil 
Hour.* 

46,790 
850 

40,860,132 
759,380 

38 

$84  80* 

$0  094* 

So 

39 

1,780 

74  90* 

1,554,014 

085* 

39 

40 

1,181 

72  32* 

1,030,153 

082* 

40 

41 

1,120 

79  78* 

958,957 

093* 

41 

A1 

647 

104  87* 

549,191 

123* 

42 

43 

2,044 

75  64* 

1,793,856 

086* 

43 

44 

2,466 

72  68* 

2,158,540 

083* 

44 

45 

582 

77  46* 

508,349 

088* 

45 

46 

1,134 

78  52* 

1,010,146 

08S* 

46 

47 

717 

89  26* 

625,264 

102* 

47 

AO 

4o 

938 

95  06* 

840,433 

106* 

48 

An 

1,564 

68  82* 

1,336,954 

080* 

49 

en 
9U 

759 

77  87* 

670,949 

088* 

50 

51 

1,095 

78  37* 

960,973 

089* 

51 

52 

1,054 

95  11* 

889,366 

112* 

52 

53 

1,019 

70  11* 

901,791 

079* 

53 

54 

1,477 

81  98* 

1,319,081 

091* 

54 

55 

2  83 

76  32* 

2  80,400 

078* 

55 

56 

2,210 

67  78* 

1,891,019 

079* 

56 

en 
91 

3,043 

62  35* 

2,639,163 

071* 

57 

58 

907 

109  13* 

791,803 

125* 

58 

en 

1,060 

71  39* 

903,663 

083* 

59 

00 

1,602 

81  15* 

1,402,304 

092* 

60 

01 

1,410 

80  98* 

1,291,150 

088* 

61 

62 

1,434 

76  42* 

1,256,108 

087* 

62 

os 

1,021 

83  36* 

881,678 

096* 

63 

64 

1,586 

69  24* 

1,344,049 

081* 

64 

09 

1,616 

83  79* 

1,392,659 

097* 

65 

66 

1,654 

73  94* 

1,437,744 

085* 

66 

07 

1,246 

80  36* 

1,103,958 

090* 

67 

68 

541 

97  80* 

540,156 

097* 

68 

69 

1,591 

79  25* 

1,362,828 

092* 

69 

70 

1,213 

88  72* 

1,069,015 

100* 

70 

71 

2,202 

68  94* 

1,857,762 

081* 

71 

I  72 

923 

84  39* 

797,426 

097* 

72 

J  73 

1,027 

67  83* 

872,311 

079* 

73 

93,586 

$77  23* 

81,642,725 

$0  088* 

74 

2  Opened  for  instruction  to  pupils  in  January,  1925. 

♦EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS.  INTEREST  AND  SINKING 

TABLE  NO.  4A. 


SPECIAL  SCHOOLS  AND  CLASSES,  ETC. 

COSTS  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION, 
SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES, 
AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED. 

HORACE  MANN  SCHOOL. 
BOSTON  CLERICAL  SCHOOL. 
BOSTON  DISCIPLINARY  DAY  SCHOOL. 
TRADE  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

(For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  I.) 


I 


TABLE  NO.  4B. 

SPECIAL  SCHOOLS  AND  CLASSES,  ETC. 

COSTS  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATE! 
SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGE 
AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED. 

BOSTON  TRADE  SCHOOL,  DAY  CLASSES. 

DAY  PRACTICAL  ARTS  CLASSES. 
COMPULSORY  CONTINUATION  SCHOOL. 

SPEECH  IMPROVEMENT  CLASSES. 

(For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  I) 


BBS 


mm 


mem 


■Bp 


mem 


Wm 


mm 


■ 


sag 


Si 


mm 


m 


esp 


i 


8§et 


m 


81 


TABLE  NO.  4C. 


SPECIAL  SCHOOLS  AND  CLASSES,  ETC. 

COSTS  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION? 
SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES 
AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED. 

DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  IMMIGRANTS. 
BOSTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA. 
CLASSES    IN    RECREATIONAL  HANDICRAFT: 
TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  TEACHERS  OF 
MECHANIC  ARTS. 
AFTERNOON  LIP=READING  CLASS. 


(For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.) 


TABLE  NO.  4C— COSTS  OF  SPECIAL  SCHOOLS  AND  CLASSES,  ETC.  (.DAY),  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION,  SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES.  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED. 

DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  IMMIGRANTS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Office 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 


Supplementary 
and 
Reference 


5 

Postage. 


Other 
Educational 
Supplies  and 
Equipment. 


Number 
Pupil 


Cost  per 

Pupil 
Hour  of 
Instruction. 


Operation  of  Plant. 


12 

Fuel. 


13 

Electric 
Current 
for  Light 
and 


Custo- 
Supplies. 


Total  for 
Operation 
of  Plant. 


Direct 
Income 
from  all 
Sources. t 


20 

Net  Total.* 


Number 
of  Pupil 
Hours. 


Cost  per 
Pupil 
Hour.* 


Day  Sohool  for  Immigrants   $17,371  43 


$44  96      S10S  04 


00        $41  00 


$136  68       $17,713  78  116,317 


$0  152     $1,521  65  $249 


$19,592  62       $9,991  20     $9,601  42*       116,317      $0  082*     Day  School  for  Immigrants 


t  Includes  aid  from  the  Commonwealth. 

BOSTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA. 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


1 

Instruments. 

2 

Repairing 
Musical 
Instruments. 

3 

Music 
Supplies. 

4 

Incidentals. 

5 

Total.* 

$1,128  78 

$72  75 

$306  81 

$18  05 

$1,526  39* 

Boston  Public  School  Symphony  Orchestra. 

CLASSES  IN  RECREATIONAL  HANDICRAFTS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Expenses  of  Instruction. 

Operation 
of  Plant. 

1 

Salaries  of 
Teachers. 

2 

Manual 
Training 
Supplies. 

3 

Other 
Educational 
Supplies  and 
Equipment. 

4 

Inci- 
dentals. 

5 

Total  for 
Instruction. 

6 

Number 
of  Pupil 
Hours. 

7 

Cost  per 

Pupil 
Hour  of 
Instruction. 

8 

Salaries  of 
Custo- 
dians. 

9 

Total. 

10 

Direct 
Income 
from  all 
Sources. 

11 

Net  Total.* 

12 

Number 
of  Pupil 
Hours. 

13 

Cost  per 
Pupil 
Hour.* 

Classes  in  Recreational  Handicrafts  

$1,900  00 

$129  82 

$0  18 

$2,030  00 

18,321 

$0  110 

$267  25 

$2,297  25 

$115  65 

$2,181  60* 

18,321 

$0  119* 

Classes  in  Recreational  Handicrafts. 

TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  TEACHERS  OF  MECHANIC  ARTS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


School. 

Expenses  of  Instruction. 

Operation 
of  Plant. 

School. 

1 

Salarie 
Teache 

of 

2 

Tele- 
phone. 

3 

Text  and 
Supple- 
mentary 
Books. 

4 

Manual 
Training 
Supplies. 

5 

Drawing 
Supplies. 

6 

Other 
Educational 
Supplies  and 
Equipment. 

7 

Total  for 
Instruction. 

ofUPupU 
Hours. 

9 

Cost  per 

Pupil 
Hour  of 
Instruction. 

10 

Light, 
Heat  and 
Custodian's 

11 

Total. 

12 

Direct 
Income 
from  all 
Sources. 

13 

Net  Total.* 

14 

Number 
Pupil 

15 

Cost  per 
Pupil 
Hour.* 

Training  School  for  Teachers  of  Mechanic  Arts 

$3,564 

00 

$40  01 

$26  00 

$458  47 

$28  21 

$36  16 

$4,152  85 

21,744 

$0  190 

$444  68 

$4,597  53 

$80  28 

$4,517  25* 

21,744 

$0  207* 

Training  School  for  Teachers  of  Mechanic  Arts. 

AFTERNOON  LIP-READING  CLASS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Expenses  of 
Instruction. 

Operation  of  Plant. 

Transpor-  J 

TATION. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Salaries  of 
Teachers. 

Total  for 
Instruction. 

Fuel. 

Electric 
Current 
for  Light 
and 
Power. 

Gas. 

Supplies. 

Salary  of 
Custodian. 

Total  for 
Operation 
of  Plant. 

Car 
Tickets. 

Total. 

Number 
of  Pupil 
Hours. 

Cost  per 
Pupil 
Hour.* 

Afternoon  Lip-Reading  Class  

$234  00 

$234  00 

$95  75 

$160  33 

$8  75 

$13  13 

$254  36 

$532  32 

$50  00  J       $816  32 

1,604 

$0  51* 

Afternoon  Lip-Reading  Class. 

*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING   FUND  CHARGES. 


1, 

5, 


TABLE  NO.  5. 

SUMMER  REVIEW  SCHOOLS. 

COSTS  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION, 
SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES, 
AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED. 

SUMMER  REVIEW  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
SUMMER  REVIEW  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

VACATION  SCHOOLS. 

(For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  I.) 


mm 


■  


m 


M 


«IS1 


TABLE  NO.  5.—  COSTS  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION,  SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL 
CHARQES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED.* 

SUMMER  REVIEW  HIGH  SCHOOL.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Expenses 

f  Instruction  . 

Operation 

Promotion 

op  Health 

School. 

, 

Salary  of 
Principal. 

2 

S:ihmo.  ot 

Clerks. 

3 

Postage. 

4 

Tele- 

S 

Salaries  of 
Teachers. 

6 

Text- 
Books. 

7 

Supplementary 
and 
Reference 
Bookc. 

8 

Science 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 

9 

Printing. 

10 

Other 
Educational 
Supplies  and 
Equipment. 

11 

Incidentals. 

12 

Total  for 
Instruction. 

13 

Number 
of  Pupil 
Hours. 

14 

Cost  per 

Pupil 
Hour  of 
Instruction. 

15 

Salary  of 
Custodian. 

16 

Sal'iries  of 

School 
Physicians. 

17 

Salaries. 

18 

Supplies, 

School 
Physicians 

19 

Total  for 
Promotion 
of  Health. 

20 
Total. 

21 

Direct 
Income 

Sources. 

22 

Net 

Total.* 

23 

Number 
of 

Sessions. 

24 

Attend- 

25 

Cost  per 
Pupil, 
Average 
Attend- 
ance.* 

26 

Number 
o^  Pupil 

27 

''PupM^ 

School. 

$320  00 

$6  38 

$0  40 

$7,672  50 

$14  70 

$182  09 

$0  20 

$8,196  27 

128,000 

$0  064 

$262  28 

$46  00 

$2  73 

$48  73 

$8,507  28 

$8,507  28* 

40 

800 

$10  63* 

128,000 

$0  066* 

Summer  Review  High. 

SUMMER  REVIEW  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS.* 
[Fok  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Schools. 

Expenses  op  Instruction. 

Operation 

Promotion  of  Health. 

Salaries  uf 
Principals. 

2 

Salaries  of 
Clerks. 

3 

Postage. 

4 

Tele- 
phone. 

5 

Sialics  of 
Teachers. 

6 

Text- 
Books 

7 

Supplementary 
and 
Reference 
Books. 

8 

Other 
Educational 
Supplies  and 
Equipment, 

9 

Incidentals. 

10 

Total  for 
Instruction, 

Number 
of^Pupil 

12 

Cputp^|;r 
Hour  of 

13 

Salaries  of 
Custodians. 

Salaries  of 

School 
Physicians. 

15 

Salaries. 

16 

Swppli,  s. 
School 
Physicians 

17 

Total  for 
Promotion 
of  Health. 

18 
Total. 

Income 
from  all 
Sources. 

20 

Net 
Total.* 

21 

Number 

s  °'f 

22 

Attend- 

23 

Cost  per 
Pupil, 

Attend- 

24 

Number 
o^Pupil 

25 

Cost  per 
Pupil 
Hour.* 

ance.* 

2 
3 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

Bigelow  

$240  00 
240  00 
240  00 
240  00 
240  00 
228  00 
240  00 
240  00 
240  00 
228  00 

$2  00 

SO  60 

$1,197  00 
1,314  00 
3,105  00 
3,177  00 
2,487  00 
1,902  00 
1,281  00 
3,279  00 

$116  31 

$1,555  91 

39,480 
37,920 
94,080 
97,800 
73,800 
66,480 
39,240 
92,280 

$0  039 
043 
036 
037 
039 
033 
041 
041 
043 
041 

$155  12 
168  40 
181  96 
197  52 
194  40 
183  20 
154  34 
202  40 
154  28 
179  92 

■  $36  88 
36  88 
36  88 
46  00 
36  88 
48  00 
46  00 
46  00 

36  88 

$2  81 
2  81 
2  29 
2  73 

2  44 

3  35 
2  81 
2  81 
2  73 
2  81 

$39  69 
39  69 
39  17 

48  73 
39  32 

49  35 
48  81 
48  81 
39  61 
39  69 

$1,750  72 
1,843  28 
3,698  13 
3,904  73 
3,139  51 
2,492  07 
1,837  68 
4,049  17 
1,722  77 
2,955  94 

$1,750  72* 
1,843  28* 
3,698  13* 
3,904  73* 
3,139  51* 
2,492  07* 
1,837  68* 
4,049  17* 
1,722  77* 
2,955  94* 

40' 
40 
40 
40 

40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 

329 
316 
784 
815 
615 

554 

$5  32* 
5  83* 
4  72* 

4  79* 

5  10* 

4  50* 

5  62* 
5  27* 
5  86* 
5  34* 

39,480 
37,920 
94,080 
97,800 
73,800 
66,480 
39,240 
92,280 
35,280 
66,480 

$0  044* 
048* 
039* 
039* 
042* 
037* 
046* 
043* 
048* 
044* 

City  

81  19 

132  00 
241  48 
174  59 
125  62 

106  82 
275  63 
93  68 

1,635  19 
3,477  00 
3,658  48 
2,905  79 
2,259  52 
1,634  53 
3,797  96 
1,528  88 
2,736  33 

Charlestown   2 

City   3 

Dorchester  

4  20 

2  10 

3  00 

2  10 

East  Boston.  ...  5 
Hugh  O'Brien...  6 
Hyde  Park  7 
Lewis   8 

Hugh  O'Brien  

1  80 

2  00 

1  75 

2  10 

Hyde  Park  

$1  71 

Lewis  

Shurtleff   9 

West  End  

1,191  00 
2,307  00 

201  33 

66,480 

West  End   10 

11 

Totals  

$2,376  00 

$14  98 

S2 1,240  00 

$1  71 

$1,54S  65 

$25,189  59 

642,840 

$0  039 

$1,771  54 

$405  28 

$27  59 

$432  87 

$27,394  00 

$27,394  00* 

400 

5.357 

$5  11* 

642,840 

$0  042* 

Totals        ,  11 

VACATION  SCHOOLS. 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Expenseb  of  Instruction . 

Operation 

School. 

Salary  of 
Principal. 

2 

Postaf 

e. 

3 

Tele- 

Salaries  of 
Teachers. 

5 

Salaries  of 
Physical 
Education 
Teachers. 

6 

Manual 
Training 

7 

Supplies 

8 

Printing. 

Physical 
Education 
Supplies. 

10 

Other 
Educational 
Supplies  and 

I. 

Total  for 
Instruction. 

12 

Number 
of  Pupil 
Hours. 

13 

CPupHer 
Hour  of 
Instruction. 

14 

Salary  of 
Custodian. 

15 

Wof 
Physicians 

16 
Total. 

17 

Number 
of 

Sessions. 

18 

19 

Cost  per 
Pupil, 
Average 
Attend- 

20 

Number 
of  Pupil 
Hours. 

21 

''Pup1!" 
Hour.* 

Vacation  Schools  

$720  00 

$11 

36 

$7  15 

$11,561  00 

$73  72 

$189  39 

$54  01 

$107  90 

S103  69 

$629  53 

$13,457  75 

408,840 

$0  032 

$1,019  62 

$8  29 

$14,485  66 

40 

3,407 

$4  25* 

408,840 

$0  035* 

Vacation  Schools. 

*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDINO,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING  FUNDS  CHARQES. 


TABLE  NO.  6A. 


EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

COSTS  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION, 
SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES, 
AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED. 

EVENING  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 
EVENING  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 


(For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.) 


TABLE  NO.  6A.—  COSTS  OF  EVENING  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRA- 
TION, SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME 
DEDUCTED.* 

EVENING  HIGH  SCHOOLS.* 
[Fob  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Expenses  op  Instruction. 


Salaries  of 
Principals. 


Salaries  of 
Clerks. 


Salaries  of 
Teachers. 


Text 
Books. 


Supplementary 


Reference 
Books. 


Drawing 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 


8 

Manual 
Training  ' 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 


Brighton  Commercial  High  

Central  High  

Charleetown  Commercial  High. 
Dorchester  Commercial  High. .  . 
East  Boston  Commercial  High . 

Girls'  High  

Hyde  Park  Commercial  High . . . 

Roxbury  Commercial  High  

South  Boston  Commercial  High 


Totals . 


$490  00 
490  00 
490  00 
490  00 
490  00 
490  00 
70  00 
490  00 
483  00 


$204  00 
265  50 
216  00 
246  00 
213  00 
244  00 


$11  63 
12  00 


241  00 
220  00 


12  20 

11  20 

6  30 

3  00 

2  00 

10  00 


$1,897  50 
9,868  00 
2,722  50 
6,530  00 
3,270  00 
4,999  00 
1,340  00 
8,080  00 
4,295  00 


S30  60 
1,054  28 


115  68 
84  12 

367  82 
71  70 


$68  33 


$43,002  CO 


EVENING  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Bigelow  

Bowdoin  

Charles  Sumner  

Comins  

Dearborn  

Edward  Everett  

Eliot  

Franklin  

Frederick  W.  Lincoln. . . 

George  Putnam  

Hyde  Park  Elementary. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes . 

Phillips  Brooks  

Quincy  

Roger  Wolcott  

Theodore  Lyman  

Theodore  Roosevelt 

Washington  

Washington  Irving  


Totals   «6-858  00 


Expenses  of  Instruction. 


Salaries  of 
Principals. 


$414  00 
420  00 
162  00 
420  00 
420  00 
420  00 
420  00 
420  00 
414  00 
162  00 
420  00 
426  00 
420  00 
162  00 
408  00 
420  00 
258  00 
414  00 
258  00 


Salaries  of 
Clerks. 


$128  00 
128  00 


130  00 
140  00 

82  00 
226  00 

82  00 


Postage. 


$2  20 
3  45 


134  00 

14  50 

138  00 

8  00 

136  00 

2  10 

84  00 

10  00 

140  00 

8  03 

86  00 

3  32 

50  00 

140  00 

126  00 

12  90 

140  00 

6  23 

2  43 
6  70 
16  70 


6  76 
3  00 


Salaries  of 
Teachers. 


Text 
Books. 


Supplementary 
and 
Reference 
Books. 


$3,361 
2,029 

624 
4,487 
4,118 
3,124 
3,886 
6,699 
1,697 

957 
1,580 
2,739 
■3,130 

633 
2,444 
5,839 
1,337 
5,293 
1,183 


$55,163  00 


$60  40 
88  20 


109  40 
77  35 


32  25 
7  20 


22  50 
25  20 


Drawing 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 


Manual 
Training 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 


106  20 
100  80 


*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS   OF~BTjTLD?NGrDEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,   INTEREST  AND  SINKING  FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  6A.— COSTS  OF  EVENING  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRA- 
TION, SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME 

DEDUCTED.* 


EVENING  HIGH  SCHOOLS* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Operation  of 

17 

Cost  per 

Pupil 
Hour  of 
Instruction. 

18 

Salaries  of 
Custo- 
dians. 

19 

Fuel. 

20 

Electric 
Current 
for  Light 
nnd 
Power. 

21 

Custodians' 
Supplies. 

22 

Total 
for 
Operation 
of 
Plant. 

23 
Total. 

24 

Direct 
Income 
from  All 
Sources. 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

$0  192 
165 
143 
128 
132 
134 
190 
137 
105 

$487  34 
987  02 
534  86 
764  03 
583  10 
759  20 
439  10 
850  49 
633  15 

$109  38 
328  13 
218  75 
315  00 
164  06 
315  00 
157  50 
315  00 
215  63 

$150  00 
630  00 
200  00 
420  00 
250  00 
420  00 
105  00 
501  20 
300  00 

$19  48 
58  77 
25  60 
83  64 
73  72 

139  49 
12  61 
87  75 
56  52 

$760  20 
2,003  92 

979  21 
1,582  67 
1,070  88 
1,633  69 

714  21 
1,754  44 
1,205  30 

$3,490  67 
14,495  40 
4  fins  ni 
9,293  88 
5,216  80 
7,789  77 
2,322  31 
11,362  70 
6,573  17 

$197  00 
410  00 
163  00 
756  00 
229  00 
452  00 
132  00 
773  00 
362  00 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 

$0  140 

$6,038  29 

$2,138  45 

$2,976  20 

$557  58 

$11,710  52 

$65,152  71 

$3,474  00 

10 

EVENING  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Expenses  of 
Instruction. 

Operation  of 

Plant. 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

Number 
of  Pupil 
Hours. 

Cost  per 

Pupil 
Hour  of 
Instruction. 

Salaries  of 
Custo- 
dians. 

Fuel. 

Electric 
Current 
for  Light 
and 
Power. 

Custodians' 
Supplies. 

Total 
for 
Operation 
of 
Plant. 

Total 

1 

27,988 

$0  146 

$925 

95 

$347  66 

$304 

00 

$43  92 

$1,621 

53 

$5,708 

25 

2 

20,956 

129 

614 

78 

145  83 

180 

00 

31  06 

971 

67 

3,694 

80 

2 

3 

6,326 

125 

245 

29 

56  25 

40 

50 

5  44 

347 

48 

1,141 

98 

3 

4 

46,538 

114 

745 

18 

255  21 

399 

00 

25  07 

1,424 

46 

6,731 

19 

4 

5 

38,160 

126 

1,120 

00 

412  23 

500 

00 

71  94 

2,104 

17 

6,947 

53 

5 

6 

27,318 

139 

948 

51 

109  38 

350 

00 

37  51 

1,445 

40 

5,249 

50 

6 

7 

40,766 

114 

694 

28 

207  03 

336 

00 

31  04 

1,268 

35 

5,921 

19 

7 

8 

76,824 

099 

1,107 

98 

430  23 

579 

00 

41  03 

2,158 

24 

9,811 

30 

8 

9 

17,948 

130 

886 

15 

107  81 

176 

00 

10  91 

1,180 

87 

3,530 

85 

9 

10 

9,720 

124 

656 

15 

42  19 

90 

00 

788 

34 

1,999 

69 

10 

11 

16,052 

133 

156 

51 

110'  25 

137 

00 

7  56 

411 

32 

2,556 

20 

U 

12 

25,110 

143 

755 

34 

218  75 

275 

00 

44  11 

1,293 

20 

4,893 

65 

12 

13 

32,966 

118 

629 

32 

207  03 

285 

00 

29  29 

1,150 

64 

5,063 

35 

13 

14 

6,714 

120 

154 

32 

42  19 

72 

90 

1  34 

270 

75 

1,079 

93 

14 

15 

25,742 

117 

591 

08 

134  11 

250 

00 

37  05 

1,012 

24 

4,049 

28 

15 

16 

56,894 

117 

1,259 

79 

426  18 

607 

40 

77  86 

2,371 

03 

9,071 

94 

16 

17 

12,302 

142 

380 

04 

179  16 

128 

80 

11  35 

699 

35 

2,457 

95 

17 

18 

61,456 

099 

851 

27 

262  50 

542 

00 

34  81 

1,690 

58 

7,806 

62 

18 

19 

10,478 

150 

251 

10 

67  19 

116 

00 

47  10 

481 

39 

2,056 

25 

19 

20 

560,258 

$0,119 

$12,973  04 

$3,761  18 

$5,368  60 

$588  39 

$22,691  01 

$89,771  45 

20 

*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING 

FUND  CHARGES. 


rABLE  NO.  6A.— COSTS  OF  EVENING  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRA- 
TION, SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME 
DEDUCTED.* 


EVENING  HIGH  SCHOOLS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


25 

Net 
Total.* 

26 

Number 
of 

Sessions. 

27 

Average 
Attend- 
ance. 

28 

Cost  per 

Pupil, 
Average 
Attend- 
ance.* 

29 

Number 
of  Pupil 
Hours. 

30 

Cost  per 
Pupil 
Hour.* 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

$3,293  67* 
14,085  40* 
4,445  01* 
8,537  88* 
4,987  80* 
7,337  77* 
2,190  31* 
10,589  70* 
6,211  17* 

70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
69 

101 

538 
181 
428 
223 
327 
60 
501 
370 

$32  61* 
26  18* 
24  56* 
19  95* 
22  37* 
22  44* 
36  51* 
21  14* 
16  79* 

14,130 
75,312 
25,320 
59,972 
31,200 
45,820 
8,462 
70,106 
51,070 

$0  233* 
187* 
175* 
142* 
159* 
160* 
258* 
151* 
121* 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 

$61,678  71* 

629 

2,729 

$22  60* 

381,392 

$0  161* 

10 

EVENING  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

Direct 
Income 
from  All 
Sources. 

Net 
Total  * 

Number 
of 

Sessions. 

Average 
Attend- 
ance. 

Cost  per 

Pupil, 
Average 
Attend- 
ance.* 

Number 
of  Pupil 
Hours. 

Cost  per 
Pupil 
Hour.* 

1 

$191 

00 

$5,517 

25* 

69 

203 

$27 

18* 

27,988 

$0  197* 

1 

2 

80 

50 

3,614 

30* 

70 

150 

24 

10* 

20,956 

172* 

2 

3 

104 

00 

1,037 

98* 

27 

117 

8 

87* 

6,326 

164* 

3 

4 

202 

00 

6,529 

19* 

70 

332 

19 

67* 

46,538 

140* 

4 

5 

162 

00 

6,785 

53* 

70 

273 

24 

86* 

38,160 

177* 

5 

6 

194 

00 

5,055 

50* 

70 

195 

25 

93* 

27,318 

185* 

6 

7 

195 

00 

5,720 

19* 

70 

292 

19 

61* 

40,766 

140* 

7 

8 

308 

50 

9,502 

80* 

70 

549 

17 

31* 

76,824 

123* 

8 

9 

111 

50 

3,419 

35* 

69 

130 

26 

30* 

17,948 

190* 

9 

10 

149 

50 

1,850 

19* 

27 

180 

10 

28* 

9,720 

190* 

10 

11 

87 

50 

2,468 

70* 

70 

115 

21 

47* 

16,052 

153* 

12 

181 

50 

4,712 

15* 

70 

179 

26 

32* 

25,110 

187* 

12 

13 

119 

00 

4,944 

35* 

70 

235 

21 

04* 

32,966 

149* 

13 

14 

70 

00 

1,009 

93* 

27 

124 

8 

14* 

6,714 

150* 

14 

15 

119 

50 

3,929 

78* 

70 

184 

21 

36* 

25,742 

152* 

15 

16 

238 

00 

8,833 

94* 

70 

406 

21 

76* 

56,894 

155* 

16 

17 

2,457 

95* 

43 

143 

17 

19* 

12,302 

199* 

17 

18 

220  00 

7,586 

62* 

70 

439 

17 

28* 

61,456 

123* 

18 

19 

2,056 

25* 

43 

122 

16 

85* 

10,478 

196* 

19 

20 

$2,733  50 

$87,037  95* 

1,145 

4,368 

$19  93* 

560,258 

$0  155* 

20 

♦EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND 
SINKING  FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  6B. 


EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

COSTS  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION, 
SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES, 
AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED. 

EVENING  SCHOOL  EXTENSION. 
BOSTON  TRADE  SCHOOL,  EVENING  CLASSES. 


(For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  I.) 


TABLE  NO.  6B.—  COSTS  OF  EVENING  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION,  SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL 
CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED.* 

EVENING  SCHOOL  EXTENSION.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Expenses 

p  Instruction. 

MTION  OF 

Schools. 

Prineipals. 

2 

Salaries  ,.,f 
Teachers. 

J 

Salaries 

4 

Total  for 
Instruction. 

5 

Hours. 

6 

Cost  per 

HourPof 
Instruction. 

7 

Salaries  of 
Cust,  idians 

8 

Fuel. 

Electric 
Current 
for  Light 

Power. 

10 

Custo- 

Suia1ies 
upp  res. 

11 

Total  for 
Operation 

12 
Total. 

13 

Direct 
from  all 

14 

Net 
Total.* 

15 

Number 
Sessions, 

16 

Average 
Attend- 

17 

Cost  per 
Pupil, 

tr- 
ance.* 

18 

Number 
of^Pupil 

1» 

Cost  per 
Pupil 
Hour.* 

School.. 

1 

$90  00 

mi  00 

$351  00 

2,116 

SO  166 

$70  10 

Sll  72 

$12  00 

$93  82 

$444  82 

15 

$6  27* 
7  07* 

2,116 

$0  210* 

B,gelow 

I 

2 

84  00 

237  00 

321  00 

1,882 

0  171 

103  20 

12  lo 

9  00 

445  35 

445  36* 

15 

63 

237* 
187* 

3 

417  00 

2,948 

135  92 
124  11 

552  92 

552  92* 

15 

98 

5  64» 

1,882 
2,948 

3 

4 

90  00 

568  00 

658  00 

5,730 

0  115 

95  46 

J~*12  15 

16  50 

782  11 

782  11« 

15 

4  09* 

5,730 

136" 
162* 

Franklin  

4 

5 

90  00 

342  00 

432  00 

3,490 
2,344 

0  124 

113  70 

11  72 

566  42 

566  42* 

15 

116 

4  88* 

3,490 

Phillips  Brooks  

5 

90  00 

222  00 

312  00 

0  133 

11  72 

9  00 

126  47 

438  47 

438  47* 

15 

78 

5  62* 

-2,344 
1.862 

187* 

7 

Theodore  Lyman. . . 

90  00 

231  00 

321  00 

1,862 

0  172 

74  46 

12  15 

9  00 

95  61 

416  61 

16 

6  72» 

223* 

7 

8 

Washington  

450  00 

540  00 

3,924 

0  138 

120  00 

15  00 

146  72 

686  72 

886  72« 

131 

5  24* 

3,924 

175* 

8 

S714  00 

S2.638  00 

S3.352  00 

$0  137 

8794  87 

$91  50 

$981  42 

$4,333  42 

$4,333  42* 

120 

810 

S5  37* 

24,296 

$0  179* 

Totals  

BOSTON  TRADE  SCHOOL,  EVENING  CLASSES.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  ].] 


School. 

Operation  op  Plant. 

School. 

Prinripaf. 

Salaries  of 
Clerks. 

3 

Car  Fares, 
Telephone 
Advcrtisiiit-' 

Salaries  of 
Teachers. 

5 

Tele- 

Text- 

7 

Manual 
Training 
Supplies 

Equipment. 

8 

Dramng 

Printing. 

10 

Other 
Educational 

Equipment. 

^Office 

12 

13 

^  Total  for 

14 
ofPupil 

15 

Cost  per 

Pupil 
Hour  of 
Instruction. 

16 

Salaries  of 
Custodians, 

17 

Fuel. 

18 

Electric 
Current 

'pit 

19 

Custo- 
Supplics. 

20 

Total  for 
of  Plant. 

Total, 

33 
Direct 

from  all 
Sources,! 

23 

Net 
Total.* 

24 

Number 
Sessions. 

AtSd- 

36 
Cpupfl?r 

act 

37 

Number 
of^  Pupil 

38 

Cost  per 
HUpM. 

$416  00 

$634  41 

$38  68 

$8,997  75 

$137  10 

$2,940  36 

$75  84 

$7  87 

$5  87 

53,242 

SO  249 

$944  28 

$52  29 

$1,825  77 

$15,079  63 

$7,663  67 

$7,415  96* 

61 

426 

53,242 

$0  139* 

Boston  Trade  School.  Evening  Classes. 

t  Includes  aid  from  the  Commonwealth,  Smith-Hughes  Fund  allotment,  sale  of  products,  etc.    The  above  cost  of  the  Boston  Trade  School,  Evening  Classes,  includes  extension  classes. 
*EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING  FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  7. 


ACTIVITIES,  EXTENDED  USE  OF  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 

SCHOOL  CENTERS. 
USE  OF  SCHOOL  ACCOMMODATIONS. 

COSTS  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION, 
SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES, 
AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED. 

(For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.) 


TABLE  NO.  7.—  COSTS  OF  ACTIVITIES,  EXTENDED  USE  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION, 
SUPERVISION,  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED.* 

SCHOOL  CENTERS.* 
[Foe  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


School  Centers 

Salaries  of 
Managers, 
Leaders,  Etc. 

2 

Services  of 
Lecturers. 

3 

Services  of 
Motion 
Picture 
Bureau, 
Etc. 

4 

Motion 
Picture 
Machines, 
Repairs, 
Film 
Rental,  Etc. 

S 

and 
tising. 

6 

Sewing 

and 
ment. 

7 

Telephone. 

8 

Incidentals. 

9 

Salaries  of 
Custodians. 

10 

Fuel. 

11 

Light. 

12 
Total. 

13 

Direct 
Income 
from  all 
Sources. 

14 

Net 
Total.* 

15 

Number 
of 

Sessions. 

16 

Average 
Attend- 
ance. 

17 

Per 
Capita 
Cost 
Average 
Attend- 
ance.* 

School  Centers. 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 

$219  50 
2,486  50 
4,148  50 
2,508  00 
760  00 
3,294  62 
4,435  00 
3,063  25 
2,808  38 
3,060  50 
2,151  00 

$263  49 
757  80 

$104  13 
158  55 

$30  62 
290  28 

$617  74 
4,250  13 
6,499  32 
4,347  73 
1,948  34 
5,033  25 
7,643  29 
4,559  36 
4,240  92 
5,355  01 
3,425  53 

$47,920  62 

$292  87 
406  90 
524  20 
452  02 
416  82 
546  51 

1,384  44 
739  19 
340  01 

1,111  32 
657  37 

$324  87* 
3,843  23* 
5,975  12* 
3,895  71* 

28 
72 
82 
83 
74 
106 
128 
91 
69 
57 
66 

243 
503 
579 
643 
207 
383 
547 
555 
697 
446 
720 

5,523 

$1  34* 
7  64* 

10  32* 

6  06* 

7  40* 

11  71* 
11  44* 

6  88* 
5  60* 
9  52* 
3  84* 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

Charlestown  

$557  00 
442  50 
590  50 

$25  00 

$5  00 

1,094  25 
836  73 
653  90 
665  20 

1.663  13 

390  20 
207  13 
355  50 
137  90 
269  83 
100  00 
82  50 

393  87 
194  42 
178  94 
252  27 
529  65 
66  45 
130  89 

Dorchester  

$10  95 

1,531  52* 
4,486  74* 
6,258  85* 
3,820  17* 
3,900  91* 
4,243  69* 
2,768  16* 

English  High  

653  50 
676  00 
608  00 
540  00 
6  25 
250  40 

$4,324  15 

51  50 
21  35 

CV.$21  74 
1  12 

Michelangelo  

3  00 
50  00 

$44  21 

Sarah  Greenwood  . 

22  11 

649  55 
679  15 
1,415  37 
568  84 

Sarah  Greenwood. . . , 
South  Boston 

246  46 
107  52 

626  43 
308  77 

Teachers  College .... 
William  Blackstone. . 

William  Blackstone  

30  00 

9  00 

12 

Totals  

$28,935  25 

$108  00 

$27  11 

$92  80 

Cr.  $20  62 

$44  21 

$9,247  41 

$2,159  72 

$3,002  59 

$6,871  65 

$41,048  97* 

856 

$7  43* 

12 

USE  OF  SCHOOL  ACCOMMODATIONS  FOR  MUNICIPAL  CONCERTS,  PARENTS'  AND  TEACHERS'  MEETINGS, 

ALUMNI  MEETINGS,  ETC.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Salary  of 
Associate 
Manager. 

2 

Salaries  of 
Attendants, 
Doormen, 
Etc. 

3 

Services  of 
Motion 
Picture 
Bureau, 
Etc. 

4 

Postage. 

5 

Telephone. 

6 

Inci- 
dentals. 

7 

Salaries  of 
Custodians. 

8 

Fuel. 

9 

Light. 

10 
Total. 

11 

Direct 
Income 
from  all 
Sources. 

12 

Net 
Total.* 

13 

Total 
Attend- 
ance. 

14 

Per 
Capita 
Cost.* 

Use  of  School  Accommodations  

$1,648  00 

$349  50 

$38  30 

$6  11 

$5  95 

$47  81 

$3,865  01 

$261  43 

$576  26 

$6,798  36 

$4,001  40 

$2,796  96* 

123,617 

$0  022* 

Use  of  School  Accommodations. 

*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS  AND  SINKING  FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  8A. 


SCHOOLYARD  PLAYGROUNDS. 

COSTS  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION, 
SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES, 
AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED. 


(For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.) 


•  ... 


mmm 


TABLE  NO.  8A.—  COSTS  OF  PLAYGROUNDS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION, 

SCHOOL  YARD  PLAYGROUNDS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No. 


SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES. 
U 


Andrews  

Blackinton  

Bowdoin  

Choate  Bumham  

Coming  

Cyrus  Alger  

Damon  

Daniel  Webster  

Dudley  

Edmund  P.  Tileston . 

Elihu  Greenwood  

Ellis  Mendell  

Emerson  

Fairmount  

Farragut  

Francis  Parkman  

Frothingham  

Hancock  

Harbor  View  Street . . 

James  Otis  

John  D.  Philbrick. . . 

John  J.  Williams  

Lafayette  

Lucretia  Crocker .... 
Michelangelo  

Nathan  Hale  

Peter  Faneuil  

Philip  Sheridan  

Phillips  Brooks  

Plummer  

Prescott  

Quincy  

Robert  Swan  

Samuel  Adams  

Stoughton  

Wait  

Washington  

Wendell  Phillips.... 

William  Blackstone. 

William  E.  Russell . 

William  Eustis  


Teachers' 
Salaries. 


Totals . 


S280  67 
251  90 
406  32 
368  62 
352  62 
238  55 
476  45 
611  22 

260  65 
297  00 
320  50 
224  07 
303  75 
278  30 
283  50 
290  00 
305  62 
220  50 
343  00 
358  52 

333  60 
354  92 
294  25 
433  42 
365  55 

261  25 
493  77 
487  37 
375  27 
117  50 
457  27 
238  75 
288  75 
541  77 

334  15 
326  67 
652  87 
414  67 
400  42 
274  05 
371  70 


Custodians 
Salaries. 


$112  50 
133  92 
237  99 
172  50 
150  00 
82  08 
222  00 
259  50 
152  52 

138  66 
133  50 
110  37 
150  12 

146  16 
127  50 
145  66 
163  24 

88  50 
156  50 
177  80 
186  00 

147  00 

139  50 
190  50 
166  50 
141  10 
195  00 
202  50 

148  38 
27  75 

185  32 
60  21 

136  20 
240  80 
124  50 
162  00 
238  50 
214  20 

186  00 
132  00 
172  50 

$6,467  48 


$26  63 
26  63 
1,044  15 
26  63 
30  26 
26  63 
26  63 

378  83 
26  63 
26  63 
26  63 
29  23 
26  63 
26  63 
66  63 
26  63 
26  63 
26  63 

739  63 

955  48 
26  63 
26  63 
86  63 
26  63 
86  63 
26  63 

341  72 
86  63 
26  63 
1,073  63 
26  63 
26  63 
37  93 
86  63 
26  63 
26  63 
92  63 
26  63 
26  63 
26  63 
26  63 


Labor, 
Repairs  and 
Teaming  on 
Apparatus. 


16  40 
18  00 
21  38 
37  20 


13  75 
37  45 
45  30 


Supplies 

Athletics 
and  Games 


Supplies 
for 
Quiet  Play. 


8 

Total.* 


$6  47 
8  56 
18  51 
16  23 
11  82 
6  83 
22  43 
57  10 
1  17 
11  52 
36  75 


11  60 

11  84 
13  40 

12  30 

13  42 
20  29 
20  61 
12  74 

14  63 
4  14 
8  98 

15  31 
6  15 

19  09 

16  31 
6  87 

16  73 
15  27 


12  41 
25  30 
19  03 
18  56 
17  22 
6  83 
4  43 


$10  59 

i 

30 

17 

64 

e 

30 

12 

30 

6 

65 

7 

01 

16 

41 

£ 

40 

7 

20 

7 

43 

6 

30 

13 

40 

1 

13 

92 

6 

69 

13 

38 

11 

01 

23 

55 

22 

48 

12 

58 

7 

33 

90 

18 

22 

14 

37 

11 

42 

11 

49 

13 

01 

9 

20 

2 

90 

12  21 

13 

95 

12 

53 

6  00 

S 

80 

18 

57 

2  00 

23 

11 

40 

12 

50 

$2 

14 

$439  00* 

2 

14 

462  20* 

3 

29 

1,727  90* 

2 

14 

608  82* 

2 

14 

577  14* 

2 

14 

384  26* 

2 

14 

793  86* 

2 

14 

1,325  20* 

2 

44 

451  81* 

2 

35 

548  17* 

2 

14 

526  95* 

2 

14 

392  12* 

2 

14 

543  42* 

2 

14 

517  34* 

2 

14 

505  53* 

2 

14 

484  58* 

2 

14 

523  31* 

2 

14 

392  88* 

2 

14 

1,295  11* 

2 

93 

1,537  82* 

2 

74 

595  19* 

2 

35 

552  86* 

2 

14 

542  56* 

3 

93 

681  68* 

2 

14 

663  05* 

2 

14 

448  69* 

3 

48 

1,064  55* 

2 

14 

807  96* 

3 

39 

598  79* 

2 

35 

1,240  86* 

2 

14 

734  84* 

2 

14 

327  91* 

2 

14 

496  52* 

2 

14 

890  68* 

2 

14 

505  83* 

2 

14 

548  54* 

2 

14 

1,023  74* 

2 

14 

678  20* 

2 

14 

632  64* 

2 

14 

453  05* 

2 

14 

589  90* 

$95  59 

$28,115  46* 

Number 
of 
Pupil 
Hours. 


28,670 
42,280 
51,275 
48,465 
34,035 
53,790 
43,360 

207,670 
37,375 
30,340 
28,456 
32,990 
48,630 
23,171 
63,075 
30,120 
28,210 
62,460 
28,630 
35,704 
34,653 
23,623 
25,831 
61,326 
41,480 
45,910 
33,848 
51,553 
33,187 
9,660 
99,720 
15,690 
24,867 
89,670 
20,393 
36,025 

126,418 
52,995 
70,412 
39,752 
31,550 
,927,269 


Cost  per 
Pupil 
Hour.* 


$0  015* 
010* 
033* 
012* 
016* 
007* 
018* 
006* 
012* 
018* 
018* 
011* 
011* 
022* 
003* 
016* 
018* 
006* 
045* 
043* 
017* 
023* 
021* 
011* 
015* 
009* 
031* 
015* 
018* 
128* 
007* 
020* 
019* 
009* 
024* 
015* 


011* 
018* 


Andrews  

Blackinton  

Bowdoin  

Choate  Burnham.  .  . . 

Comins  

Cyrus  Alger  

Damon  

Daniel  Webster  

Dudley  

Edmund  P.  Tileston . 
Elihu  Greenwood. . .  . 

Ellis  Mendell  

Emerson  

Fairmount  

Farragut  

Francis  Parkman  

Frothingham  

Hancock  

Harbor  View  Street. . 

James  Otis  

John  D.  Philbrick.  .  . 
John  J.  Williams .... 

Lafayette  

Lucretia  Crocker  

Michelangelo  

Nathan  Hale  

Peter  Faneuil  

Philip  Sheridan  

Phillips  Brooks  

Plummer  

Prescott  

Quincy  

Robert  Swan  

Samuel  Adams  

Stoughton  

Wait  

Washington  

Wendell  Phillips  

William  Blackstone. . . 
William  E.  Russell.... 
William  Eustis  


Totals . 


*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDINQ,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS  AND  SINKINQ  FUND  CHARQES. 


1 
1 

A  rrlmr  1 

2 

Billings 

3 

Boston  < 

4 

Charlesl 

c 

TABLE  NO.  8B. 

6 

Chariest 

7 

8 

Chariest 
Chnstop 

PARK  PLAYGROUNDS. 

9 

Chris  top 

COSTS     EXCLUSIVE     OF  ADMINISTRATION, 

10 

Columbi 

SUPERVISION   AND    GENERAL  CHARGES, 

11 

Commoi 

AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED 

12 

17  „  „1  „  IT 

Ji<agie  ±l 

13 

T?r.  1 1  ^„  XT 

i  anon  t 

^For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.) 

14 

Fenway 

15 

Franklin 

16 

Franklir 

17 

Franklin 

18 

Frederic 

19 

Frog  Poi 

20 

George  ] 

21 

Henry  C 

22 

James  F 

23 

J.  J.  anc 

24 

James  L 

25 

Jefferson 

•it 

26 

John  A. 

27 

John  F. 

28 

J.  J.  Coi 

29 

John  W. 

30 

John  Wi 

31 

Leslie  M 

Cam 

TABLE  NO.  8B.— COSTS  OF  PLAYGROUNDS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION,  SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES.* 

PARK  PLAYGROUNDS. * 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Custodians' 
Salaries. 


Labor, 
Repairs  and 
Teaming  on 
Apparatus. 


Supplies 

for 
Athletics 
and  Games. 


Supplies 
for 
Quiet  Play. 


Number 
of 
Pupil 
Hours. 


Cost  per 
Pupil 
Hour.* 


Arthur  McLean  

Billings  Field  

Boston  Common  

Charlesbank  (Boys)  

Charlesbank  (Girls)  

Charlestown  

Charlestown  Heights  

Christopher  Gibson  Park . 

Christopher  J.  Lee  

Columbus  Park  

Commonwealth  

Eagle  Hill  

Fallon  Field  

Fenway  

Franklin  Field  

Franklin  Park  

Franklin  Square  

Frederick  D.  Emmons. . . 

Frog  Pond  

George  H.  Walker  

Henry  Grew  Field  

James  F.  Healey  

J.  J.  and  J.  M.  Sullivan. . 

JameB  L.  Cronin  

Jefferson  Lot  

John  A.  Doherty  

John  F.  Holland  

J.  J.  Connolly  

John  W.  Murphy,  Jr.  . .  . 

John  Winthrop  

Leslie  Moore  


Carried  forward. 


$400  15 
572  55 
517  65 
848  98 
788  88 
173  25 
729  83 
101  25 
587  20 
157  50 

58  50 

47  25 
582  75 
455  00 
859  85 
468  00 
527  88 
762  43 
429  80 
667  50 
148  50 
618  50 
085  83 
711  30 

33  75 
654  00 
702  10 
805  58 
647  00 

811  23 
58  50 


$44  37 
9  00 


4  08 

53  50 


22  50 
28  10 


128  03 
33  90 


$26  64 
73  44 
26  64 
26  64 
42  89 
38  45 
26  64 

28  53 
26  64 
26  64 
26  64 
26  64 
26  64 
26  64 
26  64 
38  45 
26  64 
26  64 
26  64 
33  44 
26  64 
26  64 
26  63 

29  77 
26  63 
26  63 
93  53 
26  63 
29  38 
86  63 
26  63 


7  85 
15  50 


$30  85 
75  14 
80  45 
40  80 
58  58 
64  00 
48  20 
45  98 
95  21 
66  97 
24  68 
17 
70  60 
54  05 

152  98 

154  22 
27  74 
68  67 
14  26 

102  30 
27  98 
48  99 
44  29 


46  16 
97  41 


76  84 
17  24 


$1,053  90        $137  72 


$20  20 
9  45 
4  42 
4  95 
29  90 


12  84 
1  80 

10  17 

13  10 


14  75 
17  25 
8  49 


6  00 
15  70 
11  90 


S2  15 
2  15 
2  65 
2  15 
2  15 
2  15 
2  15 
2  15 
2  15 
2  15 
2  15 
2  15 
9  05 
2  15 
2  15 
2  14 

2  14 
2  14 
2  14 
2  14 
2  58 
2  14 
2  14 
2  14 
2  14 
2  14 

2  14 
6  19 

3  24 
2  14 


$524  36* 
741  73* 
631  81* 
923  52* 
959  90* 
277  85* 
875  90* 
177  91* 
718  85* 
253  26* 
111  97* 
76  21* 
701  42* 
537  84* 

1,110  62* 
662  81* 
631  01* 
889  78* 
483  01* 
824  70* 
205  26* 
748  01* 
781  94* 
865  06* 
83  54* 
853  78* 
901  38* 
943  66* 
780  32* 

1,056  85* 
104  51* 


$80  23    $19,438  77*  2,132,019 


32.015 
35,448 
38,905 
84,589 
89,916 
12,974 

100,477 
13,600 
33,879 
10,480 
3,870 
7,976 
47,729 
10,986 

112,418 
38,660 
40,257 
74,964 

578,500 
93,773 
10,772 
73,758 
89,007 
53,147 
2,500 
70,418 
96,265 

107,174 
88,945 
76,271 
2,346 


$0  016* 
020* 
016* 
010* 
010* 
021* 
008* 
013* 
021* 
024* 
028* 
009* 
014* 
048* 
009* 
017* 
015* 
011* 
001* 
008* 
019* 
010* 
008* 
016* 
033* 
012* 
009* 


013* 
044* 


Arthur  McLean  

Billings  Field  

Boston  Common  

Charlesbank  (Boys)  

Charlesbank  (Girls)  

Charlestown  

Charlestown  Heights  

Christopher  Gibson  Park. 

Christopher  J.  Lee  

Columbus  Park  

Commonwealth.  .  

Eagle  Hill  

Fallon  Field  

Fenway  

Franklin  Field  

Franklin  Park  

Franklin  Square  

Frederick  D.  Emmons  

Frog  Pond  

George  H.  Walker  

Henry  Grew  Field  

James  F.  Healy  

J.  J.  and  J.  M.  Sullivan.  . 

James  L.  Cronin  

Jefferson  Lot  

John  A.  Doherty  

John  F.  Holland  

J.  J.  Connolly  

John  W.  Murphy,  Jr  

John  Winthrop  

Leslie  Moore  


EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS  AND  SINKING  FUND  CHARGES. 


32 

33 

34 

35 

TABLE  NO.  8B,  CONTINUED. 

36 
37 

PARK  PLAYGROUNDS. 

38 
39 
40 
41 

COSTS     EXCLUSIVE     OF  ADMINISTRATION, 
SUPERVISION   AND    GENERAL  CHARGES, 
AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED. 

42 
43 

(For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.) 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

'Sir. 


TABLE  NO.  8B,  Continued.— COSTS  OF  PLAYGROUNDS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION,  SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES.* 

PARK  PLAYGROUNDS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Custodians' 
Salaries. 


Labor. 
Repairs  and 
Teaming  on 
Apparatus 


Supplies 

for 
Athletics 
and  Games 


Supplies 
for 

Quiet  Play. 


Number 
of 
Pupil 


Cost  per 
Pupil 
Hour.* 


Brought  forward  

Lester  J.  Rotch  

Madison  Park  

Matthew  J.  Sweeney  

McConnell  Park  

Metropolitan  

Mission  Hill  

North  End  Park  

Orchard  Park  

Orient  Heights  

Parkinson  

Portsmouth  Street  

Prendergast  Camp  

Ripley  

RogerB  Park  

Ronan  Park  

Savin  Hill  

Smith  Pond  

Stanley  Ringer  

Tyler  Street  

Vincent  Cutillo  

Washington  Park  

West  Third  Street  

William  Amerena  

William  E.  Carter  

William  Eustis  

William  Francis  Smith  

William  H.  Garvey  

William  J.  Barry  

World  War  Memorial  Park. 


$15,612 

40 

$422  84 

1,030 

38 

780 

13 

146  68 

741 

48 

9  12 

396 

20 

18  34 

85 

50 

874 

18 

24  48 

114 

75 

564 

00 

129  95 

51 

75 

54 

00 

594 

15 

6  00 

184 

43 

624 

85 

22  23 

735 

20 

695 

70 

56  70 

72 

00 

753 

10 

18  18 

656 

45 

113  67 

1,153  52 

699 

25 

137  65 

604 

53 

51  44 

101 

25 

861 

18 

32  90 

Totals. 


23  70 
29  18 
35  G4 


$1,053  90 
26  63 
26  63 
92  63 
29  02 
26  63 
26  63 
26  63 
26  63 
26  63 
26  63 
26  63 
26  63 
43  57 
104  63 
28  52 
26  63 
7  02 
86  63 
26  63 
26  63 
26  63 
26  63 
26  63 
26  63 
35  69 
33  43 
28  60 
35  23 
26  63 


13  48 
55  65 


$1,837  18 
152  73 
77  12 
52  52 
76  34 
24  79 
124  36 
46  47 
64  45 
22  69 
21  03 
34  81 
36  61 
42  72 
85  34 
87  45 
29  25 


133  24 
29  68 

32  66 

33  92 
10  61 
44  84 

120  48 
112  35 
90  07 
31  86 
33  93 
49  35 


$294  41 
22  70 
14  03 
21  85 
10  17 


9  00 
17  20 
10  35 

1  80 


24  25 
2  70 
22  90 


22  45 
1  80 
9  80 
9  20 


$80  23 
2  59 
6  40 
2  14 
2  14 
2  14 

2  14 

3  02 
3  84 
2  14 
2  14 
2  14 
2  14 
2  14 
2  14 
2  14 
2  14 


2  14 
2  14 
2  54 
2  14 
2  14 
2  14 
2  64 
2  58 
2  14 
2  14 
2  14 
2  14 


$19,438  77* 
1,235  03* 
1,050  99* 
933  22* 
587  86* 
139  06* 
1,071  44* 
190  87* 
791  80* 
103  21* 
103  80* 
672  73* 
267  01* 
765  86* 
931  19* 
872  31* 
130  02* 
7  02* 
1,017  54* 
831  27* 
1,238  25* 
909  49* 
707  65* 
174  86* 
1,066  28* 
889  67* 
783  42* 
519  94* 
197  05* 
578  69* 


2,132,019 

91,476 

$0  013* 

011* 

91,770 

010* 

48,110 

012* 

2,646 

052* 

115,912 

009* 

12,554 

015* 

66,750 

011* 

5,150 

020* 

3,780 

027* 

86,815 

007* 

51,703 
55,100 
91,250 
6,160 


014* 
016* 
009* 
021* 


98,288 

010* 

64*105 

012* 

166,759 

007* 

109,105 

008* 

73,834 

009* 

8,490 

020* 

70,789 

015* 

58,645 

015* 

59,738 

013* 

41,714 

012* 

7,470 

026* 

44,258 

013* 

$148  78    $38,206  30* 


3,753,518 


Lester  J.  Rotch  

Madison  Park  

Matthew  J.  Sweeney  

McConnell  Park  

Metropolitan  

Mission  Hill  

North  End  Park  

Orchard  Park  

Orient  Heights  

Parkinson  

Portsmouth  Street  

Prendergast  Camp  

Ripley  

Rogers  Park  

Ronan  Park  

Savin  Hill  

Smith  Pond  

Stanley  Ringer  

Tyler  Street  

Vincent  Cutillo  

Washington  Park  

West  Third  Street  

William  Amerena  

William  E.  Carter  

William  Eustis  

William  Francis  Smith .... 

William  H.  Garvey  

William  J.  Barry  

World  War  Memorial  Park 

Totals  


EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDINQ,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS  AND  SINKING  FUND  CHARGES. 


THE  BUDGET  AND  ITEMIZED  APPRO- 
PPJATION  ORDERS  EOR  THE  FINANCIAL 
YEAR  1925,  WHICH  YEAR  IMMEDIATELY  FOL- 
LOWS THE  PERIOD  FOR  WHICH  THE  PRE- 
CEDING FINANCIAL  REPORT  IS  MADE,  IS 
INCLUDED  FOR  REFERENCE  PURPOSES  AND 
SHOWN  ON  THE  FOLLOWING  PAGES. 


BUDGET  AND  ANNUAL  APPROPRIATION  ORDER 
FOR  THE  MAINTENANCE  OF  THE  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  FINANCIAL  YEAR  1925. 


Office  of  the  Business  Agent  of  the  School  Committee, 
Tenth  Floor,  15  Beacon  Street,  April  13,  1925. 

To  the  School  Committee. 

In  compliance  with  paragraph  2  of  section  100  of  the  rules,  I  submit 
herewith  the  estimates  and  itemized  appropriation  order  to  cover  the 
expenses  of  maintenance  of  the  public  schools  for  the  financial  year  1925. 
Owing  to  an  amendment  to  the  city  charter,  the  period  for  the  financial 
year  1925  covers  but  eleven  months  (February  1,  1925,  to  December  31, 
1925). 

The  average  valuation  of  the  city  for  the  three  years  1922,  1923  and  1924, 
with  all  abatements  allowed  up  to  December  31,  1924,  as  certified  to  his 
Honor  the  Mayor  by  the  Board  of  Assessors,  is  $1,720,250,701.60.  This 
is  the  sum  upon  which  all  appropriations  by  the  City  Council  and  the 
School  Committee  for  the  financial  year  1925  are  based. 

Under  existing  law  the  School  Committee  is  authorized  to  appropriate 
the  following  sums : 

(a.)  Six  dollars  and  thirty  cents  upon  each  one  thousand  dollars  of  the 
valuation  of  the  city  for  general  school  purposes.  (Chapter  206  of  the 
Special  Acts  of  1919,  chapter  249  of  the  Special  Acts  of  1919,  and  chapter 
641  of  the  Acts  of  1920.) 

(6.)  Sixty-eight  cents  upon  each  one  thousand  dollars  of  the  valuation 
of  the  city  for  the  construction  and  furnishing  of  new  school  buildings, 
both  temporary  and  permanent,  including  the  taking  of  land  therefor, 
and  for  school  yards  and  the  preparing  of  school  yards  for  use,  and  for 
the  rent  of  hired  school  accommodations.  (Chapter  206  of  the  Special 
Acts  of  1919,  chapter  524  of  the  Acts  of  1920,  and  chapter  488  of  the 
Acts  of  1923.) 

(c.)  Ninety-one  cents  upon  each  one  thousand  dollars  of  the  valuation 
of  the  city  for  the  alteration  and  repair  of  school  buildings,  and  for  furni- 
ture, fixtures  and  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire,  and  for  fire  protection 
for  existing  buildings,  and  for  improving  existing  school  yards.  (Chapter 
206  of  the  Special  Acts  of  1919,  chapter  524  of  the  Acts  of  1920,  and 
chapter  488  of  the  Acts  of  1923.) 

{d.)  Eleven  cents  upon  each  one  thousand  dollars  of  the  valuation  of 
the  city  for  organizing  and  conducting  physical  training  and  exercises, 
athletics,  sports,  games  and  playj  and  for  providing  apparatus,  equipment 
and  facilities  for  the  same  in  buildings,  yards  and  playgrounds  under  the 
control  of  the  School  Committee,  or  upon  any  other  land  which  the  com- 
mittee may  have  the  right  to  use  for  this  purpose,  under  the  provisions 
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of  chapter  295  of  the  Acts  of  1907.  (Chapter  206  of  the  Special  Acts  of 
1919,  chapter  249  of  the  Special  Acts  of  1919,  and  chapter  641  of  the 
Acts  of  1920.) 

(e.)  Nine  cents  upon  each  one  thousand  dollars  of  the  valuation  of  the 
city  for  the  employment  of  one  supervising  female  nurse  and  so  many 
district  female  nurses  as,  in  the  opinion  of  said  committee,  are  necessary 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  357  of  the  Acts  of  1907,  and 
for  the  employment  of  such  number  of  school  physicians  as,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  School  Committee,  may  be  necessary,  and  for  the  care  of  the  teeth 
of  school  children.  (Chapter  206  of  the  Special  Acts  of  1919,  chapter  249 
of  the  Special  Acts  of  1919,  and  chapter  641  of  the  Acts  of  1920.) 

(/.)  Three  cents  upon  each  one  thousand  dollars  of  the  valuation  of 
the  city  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  educational  and  recreative  activities 
in  or  upon  school  property  under  the  control  of  the  School  Committee, 
and  the  use  thereof  by  individuals  and  associations  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  chapter  195  of  the  Acts  of  1912  and  chapter  86  of  the 
Special  Acts  of  1916.  (Chapter  206  of  the  Special  Acts  of  191^  and  chap- 
ter 641  of  the  Acts  of  1920.) 

(g.)  Seven  cents  upon  each  one  thousand  dollars  of  the  valuation  of 
the  city  for  the  payment  of  pensions  to  members  of  the  teaching  or  super- 
vising staff  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city,  and  to  persons  who  were 
annuitants  of  the  Boston  Teachers'  Retirement  Fund  at  the  time  when 
chapter  589  of  the  Acts  of  1908  took  effect,  and  other  teachers  who  had 
retired  prior  to  said  time,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  said  chapter 
589,  chapter  537  of  the  Acts  of  1909,  chapter  617  of  the  Acts  of  1910, 
chapter  569  of  the  Acts  of  1912,  and  acts  in  amendment  thereof,  and  of 
the  provisions  of  chapter  206  of  the  Special  Acts  of  1919.  (Chapter  206 
of  the  Special  Acts  of  1919.) 

{h.)  Two  cents  upon  each  one  thousand  dollars  of  the  valuation  of  the 
city  for  promoting  the  Americanization  and  better  training  for  citizenship 
of  foreign-born  persons.    (Chapter  206  of  the  Special  Acts  of  1919.) 

(i.)  Two  cents  upon  each  one  thousand  dollars  of  the  valuation  of  the 
city  for  vocational  guidance.    (Chapter  206  of  the  Special  Acts  of  1919.) 

(./.)    The  unexpended  balance  for  the  financial  year  1924-25. 

(k.)  The  excess  of  income,  if  any,  for  the  financial  year  1924-25  over 
that  estimated. 

(L)    The  estimated  income  for  the  financial  year  1925. 

(ra.)    Estimated  allotment,  Smith-Hughes  Fund,  1925. 

Estimated  Total  Money  Available  1925. 
Exclusive  of  the  money  available  for  new  school  buildings,  lands,  yards 
and  furnishings,  viz.,  $1,169,770.48,  the  sums  available  for  the  financial 
year  1925  are  as  follows: 

$6.30  per  $1,000  for  general  school  purposes      .  $10,837,579  42 

.91  per  $1,000  for  the  alteration  and  repair  of  school 

buildings   1,565,428  14 

.11  per  $1,000  for  physical  education  ....  189,227  58 
.09  per  $1,000  for  school  physicians  and  nurses  .  .  154,822  56 
.03  per  $1,000  for  extended  use  of  the  public  schools     .        51,607  52 
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$0.07  per  $1,000  for  pensions  for  teachers    ....  $120,417  55 
.02  per  $1,000  for  promoting  Americanization       .      .  *     34,405  01 

.02  per  $1,000  for  vocational  guidance     ....  34,405  01 

Unexpended  balance,  physical  education,  1924-25  .  .  3,313  94 
Unexpended  balance,  extended  use  of  the  public  schools, 

1924-25    116  33 

Unexpended   balance,    school    physicians   and  nurses, 

1924-25  ......    45  64 

Unexpended  balance,  general  appropriation,  1924-25       .  302,827  90 
Unexpended  balance,  appropriation  Schoolhouse  Depart- 
ment, 1924-25    1,485  53* 

Excess  of  income  over  amount  estimated  (general)    .      .  40,006  96 

Excess  of  income,  physical  education   3,046  44 

Excess  of  income,  extended  use  of  the  public  schools       .  5,873  05 

Excess  of  income,  Smith-Hughes  Fund       ....  4,212  20 

Estimated  income  1925,  general  (eleven  months)  .  .  460,000  00 
Estimated   income    1925,    physical   education  (eleven 

months)    500  00 

Estimated  income  1925,  extended  use  of  the  public  schools 

(eleven  months)   4,500  00 

Smith-Hughes  Fund  (estimated  allotment)  ....  42,000  00 


Estimated  total  amount  available  ....       $13,855,820  78 


I  recommend  the  passage  of  the  accompanying  order  appropriating  the 
amounts  necessary  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  the  School  Committee 
during  the  financial  year  1925,  with  the  exception  of  the  item,  "  Alteration 
and  repair  of  school  buildings  and  for  furniture,  fixtures  and  means  of 
escape  in  case  of  fire,  and  for  fire  protection  for  existing  buildings,  and  for 
improving  existing  school  yards"  for  which  provision  will  be  made  inde- 
pendently in  a  separate  order. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Alexander  M.  Sullivan, 

Business  Agent. 

Salaries  of  Instructors. 


Teachers  College. 

Teachers  College   $111,784  27 

Assignment  of  teachers  (1925  only)        .      .  525  00 

Promotions  and  adjustments    ....  48  00 

3  additional  assistants,  from  September  1     .  2,868  00 

Student  library  assistants   400  00 


$115,625  27 

Deduct  for  month  of  January,  1926,  for 
teachers  on  a  permanent  basis  as  of 
January  1,  1925    9,467  00 


$106,158  27 

*  Exclusive  of  the  sum  of  $32,297.18  reserved  under  contract  for  rebuilding  of  Bennett 
School. 
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Latin  and  High  Schools. 

Public  Latin    *  $132,424  40 

Girls'  Latin  .     .      .  80,520  85 

Brighton  High     .......  66,582  94 

Charlestown  High   77,090  01 

Dorchester  High   222,704  35 

East  Boston  High   98,539  88 

English  High   255,584  71 

Girls'  High   192,104  45 

High  School  of  Commerce       ....  175,542  80 
High  School  of  Practical  Arts  .   $117,673  20 
Special  industrial  assistants      .      14,688  00 

  132,361  20 

Hyde  Park  High  .  97,209  57 

Mechanic  Arts  High  .  .  .  $190,052  46 
Special  assistants       .      .      .      17,836  50 

  207,888  96 

RoxburyHigh   121,466  44 

South  Boston  High  /    80,070  64 

Jamaica  Plain  High   105,471  60 

Pupil  laboratory  assistants       ....  3,500  00 
6  junior  masters  (vacancies),  from  February  1,  12,780  00 
6  junior  masters  (vacancies),  from  March  1    .  11,246  40 
1  industrial  instructor  (vacancy),  from  Feb- 
ruary 1   1,630  00 

6  junior  masters  (vacancies),  from  September  1,  5,112  00 

17  assistants  (vacancies),  from  September  1  .  11,628  00 
Temporary  teachers  (for  vacancies  that  will 

and  will  not  be  filled  during  the  year)    .  39,078  00 

Promotions  and  adjustments    ....  768  00 

Additional  junior  master  (adjustment)  .  .  176  00 
Adjustment  of  salaries,  allowing  credit  for  * 

military  service   1,464  00 

1  additional  head  master,  from  March  1      .  3,391  00 

2  additional  assistants,  from  September  1  .  1,400  00 
4  additional  assistants,  from  September  1  .  2,800  00 
1  additional  instructor,  from  September  1  .  636  00 
1  additional  clerical  assistant,  from  May  1  .  656  00 
Additional  temporary  clerical  assistants  (1925 

only)   1,500  00 


$2,143,328  20 

Deduct  for  month  of  January,  1926,  for  teach- 
ers on  a  permanent  basis  as  of  January  1, 
1925    169,940  33 


$1,973,387  87 

Miscellaneous  reductions   416  00 


$1,972,971  87 

Reduction  in  estimates   20,000  00 

  $1,952,971  87 
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Military  Drill. 

Junior  masters,  instructors  and  armorers  .  $19,793  73 
2  additional  instructors,  from  September  1    .        1,480  00 


$21,273  73 

Deduct  for  month  of  January,  1926,  for 
teachers  on  a  permanent  basis  as  of 

January  1,  1925    1,676  00 

  $19,597  73 

Elementary  and  Intermediate  School  Districts  (Including 
Kindergarten  Teachers). 

Abraham  Lincoln  $107,869  07 

Agassiz   47,021  06 

Bennett   107,577  08 

Bigelow   56,037  57 

Blackinton-John  Cheverus       ....  86,386  63 

Bowditch   61,590  29 

Bowdoin   44,177  39 

Chapman   64,367  40 

Charles  Sumner   53,205  61 

Christopher  Gibson   52,825  62 

Dearborn   103,191  35 

Dillaway   63,832  17 

Dudley   76,525  87 

Dwight   61,585  03 

Edmund  P.  Tileston   58,518  12 

Edward  Everett   85,982  87 

Elihu  Greenwood   73,434  07 

Eliot   152,130  56 

Emerson   79,389  22 

Everett   46,669  46 

Francis  Parkman   45,054  07 

Franklin   59,155  77 

Frank  V.  Thompson   58,415  46 

Frederic  W.  Lincoln   43,621  10 

Gaston   57,832  85 

Gilbert  Stuart   44,902  66 

Hancock   142,119  57 

Harvard-Frothingham   76,926  44 

Henry  Grew       .    53,714  20 

Henry  L.  Pierce   96,357  08 

Hugh  O'Brien   96,578  72 

Hyde   39,041  89 

Jefferson-Comins   80,856  27 

John  A.  Andrew   52,781  56 

John  Marshall   82,297  83 

John  Winthrop   91,711  53 

Julia  Ward  Howe   58,871  00 

Lawrence   49,370  56 

Lewis   96,802  38 
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Longfellow   $62,744  01 

Lowell   67,011  34 

Martin  .    47,525  68 

Mary  Hemenway   115,919  79 

Mather   135,012  87 

Minot   27,844  27 

Norcross  .  .      .      .  64,919  26 

Oliver  Hazard  Perry   45,573  66 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes   60,115  54 

Phillips  Brooks   83,327  20 

Prescott   40,600  79 

Prince  •  ."     ..  63,230  28 

Quincy   70,309  69 

Rice   57,557  73 

Robert  G.  Shaw   79,523  02 

Robert  Treat  Paine    .      .      .      .      .      .  2,154  93  * 

Roger  Wolcott   113,874  76 

Samuel  Adams    .......  150,843  63 

Sherwin   68,375  45 

ShurtlefT   53,252  09 

Theodore  Lyman   93,570  75 

Theodore  Roosevelt   83,880  16 

Thomas  Gardner   83,735  97 

Thomas  N.  Hart   65,523  58 

Ulysses  S.  Grant   82,101  21 

Warren-Bunker  Hill   96,362  61 

Washington   92,117  03 

Washington  Allston   73,663  47 

Washington  Irving   41,902  89 

Wells   92,331  91 

Wendell  Phillips   85,740  59 

William  E.  Endicott   126,179  45 

William  E.  Russell   59,228  71 

William  Lloyd  Garrison   53,001  45 

Allowance  for  special  and  emergency  assist- 
ants   341,803  00 

Assignment  of  Marie  A.  Solano  to  supervision 

of  language  work  in  intermediate  classes,  504  00 
20  assistants  (vacancies),  from  February  1  .  26,400  00 
10  assistants  (vacancies),  from  February  15  .  12,408  00 
70  assistants  (vacancies),  from  September  1  .  37,676  00 
3  sub-masters  (vacancies),  from  February  1,  6,580  00 
3  masters'  assistants  (vacancies),  from  Feb- 
ruary 1    6,160  00 

1  master  (vacancy),  from  February  1     .      .  3,090  00 
10  assistants,  special  classes  (vacancies),  from 

September  1    6,200  00 

8  assistants,  kindergarten   (vacancies),  from 

February  1    8,480  00 


*  New  district  effective  January  5,  1925. 
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5  first  assistants,  kindergarten  (vacancies), 

from  February  1  $8,250  00 

Temporary  teachers  (for  vacancies  that  will 

and  will  not  be  filled  during  the  year)    .      32,700  00 

Pupil  clerical  assistants   2,900  00 

21  additional  assistants  from  September  1  .  11,194  00 
1  additional  assistant  from  April  1  .  .  .  1,200  00 
Additional  cost  of  teachers'  salaries  (Robert 

Treat  Paine  District)  ....  2,470  00 
1  junior  assistant,  from  September  1      .      .  220  00 

6  additional  clerical  assistants,  from  Septem- 

ber 1    1,968  00 

4  additional  clerical  assistants  (one  part  time), 

from  September  1    1,722  00 

Temporary  clerical  assistance  (1925  only)     .  50  00 

1  additional  assistant,  conservation  of  eye- 
sight class,  from  May  1     .  600  00 

10  additional  temporary  assistants  for  special 

classes,  from  September  1  .      .      .      .        3,000  00 

Additional  cost  of  salaries  of  kindergarten 
teachers  occasioned  by  change  from 
single  to  double  session     ....        1,000  00 

Adjustment  of  salaries,  allowing  credit  for 

military  service   300  00 

Promotions  and  adjustments    ....  572  00 


$5,865,230  15 

Deduct  for  month  of  January,  1926,  for 
teachers  on  a  permanent  basis  as  of 
January  1,  1925    452,834  97 

$5,412,395  18 

Miscellaneous  reductions   1,162  00 

$5,411,233  18 

Reduction  in  estimates   55,000  00 

 $5,356,233  1-8 

Horace  Mann  School. 

Principal  and  teachers  $35,360  80 

1  assistant  (vacancy),  from  February  1  .  .  1,550  00 
Special  assistants  (not  filling  vacancies)        .  966  00 


$37,876  80 

Deduct  for  month  of  January,  1926,  for 
teachers  on  a  permanent  basis  as  of 
January  1,  1925    2,961  00 


34,915  80 


Afternoon  Classes  in  Lip  Reading. 
Teachers'  salaries  


300  00 
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Trade  School  for  Girls  (Day,  Extension,  and  Summer 
Classes). 

Master,  teachers  and  clerks     ....     $81,804  80 

Student  aids  and  helpers  13,541  00 

1  additional  clerical  assistant,  from  May  1    .  656  00 

$96,001  80 

Deduct  for  month  of  January,  1926,  for 
teachers  on  a  permanent  basis  as  of 
January  1,  1925  .      .      .      .      .      .        6,867  00 

Boston  Trade  School. 

Master,  teachers  and  clerks,  day  school  (ex- 
isting force)   $86,370  09 

Special  assistants  and  toolkeepers  (not  filling 

vacancies)   4,618  00 

1  additional     shop     superintendent,  from 

May  1   2,232  00 

Adjustment  of  salary,  allowing  credit  for 

military  service   96  00 

$93,316  09 

Deduct  for  month  of  January,  1926,  for 
teachers  on  a  permanent  basis  as  of 
January  1,  1925    7,259  00 

Boston  Clerical  School. 
Head  master  and  teachers       ....     $26,049  00 
Deduct  for  month  of  January,  1926,  for 
teachers  on  a  permanent  basis  as  of 
January  1,  1925    2,210  93 

Boston  Disciplinary  Day  School. 

Teachers  $6,551  57 

1  additional  assistant,  from  September  1      .  730  00 

$7,281  57 

Deduct  for  month  of  January,  1926,  for 
teachers  on  a  permanent  basis  as  of 
January  1,  1925    553  05 

Training  School  for  Teachers  of  Mechanic  Arts. 
Assistant  director  of  Manual  Arts,  assigned  .      $3,564  00 
1  additional  instructor,  from  September  1     .        1,084  00 

$4,648  00 

Deduct  for  month  of  January,  1926,  for 
teachers  on  a  permanent  basis  as  of 
January  1,  1925    297  00 


$89,134  80 


86,057  09 


23,838  07 


6,728  52 


4,351  00 
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Director  (vacancy),  from  February  1     .      .  $5,040  00 

Associate  director   4,070  00 

3  assistant  directors   10,382  00 

2  first  assistants   5,669  07 

10  assistants   24,935  46 

1  instructor,  special  classes                  .      .  2,251  92 

6  shop  foremen   14,040  00 

5  foremen,  shop  work   11,700  00 

10  instructors  in  manual  training    .      .      .  21,679  20 

32  assistant  instructors  in  manual  training    .  65,947  65 

1  assistant  instructor  on  half  time  .      .      .  1,029  96 

32  shop  instructors   70,492  07 

20  instructors,  shop  work   41,071  93 

Emergency  temporary  instructors  (not  filling 

vacancies)   2,166  50 

Instructors  in  gardening,  supervisors  of  gar- 
dening, and  assistant  supervisors  of  gar- 
dening   9,000  00 

Vocational  arts  instructors  (Art  Museum)     .  1,876  00 

Instructors  in  recreational  handicrafts    .      .  1,075  00 

7  shop  instructors  or  instructors  shop  work, 

from  September  1    4,704  00 

1  additional  instructor,  manual  training,  for 

special  classes,  from  September  1    .      .  750  00 

Promotions   154  00 


$298,034  76 

Deduct  for  month  of  January,  1926,  for 
teachers  on  a  permanent  basis  as  of 
January  1,  1925    22,955  01 


$275,079  75 

Miscellaneous  reductions   770  00 

 $274,309  75 

Department  of  Household  Science  and  Arts. 

Director   $3,566  00 

Assistant  director   2,716  00 

Teachers  of  cookery   83,516  97 

Teachers  of  sewing,  millinery  and  trade  as- 
sistants   132,264  13 

Temporary  teachers  (not  filling  vacancies)    .  6,628  80 

1  assistant  director  (vacancy),  from  Feb- 
ruary 1   2,343  00 

3  teachers  of  cookery  (vacancies),  from  Sep- 
tember 1    1,584  00 

9  teachers  of  sewing  (vacancies),  from  Sep- 
tember 1    4,752  00 
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2  teachers  of  millinery  (vacancies),  from  Sep- 
tember 1    $1,056  00 

1  trade  assistant  (vacancy),  from  September  1,  640  00 
Temporary  teachers  (for  vacancies  that  will 

be  filled  during  year)   6,900  00 


$245,966  90 

Deduct  for  month  of  January,   1926,  for 
teachers  on  a  permanent  basis  as  of 

January  1,  1925    18,697  49 

  $227,269  41 


Department  of  Music. 


Director  $4,200  00 

6  assistant  directors   .      .      .      .  .      18,174  00 

10  assistants       .      .      .      .      .  .      23,140  00 

1  supervisor  of  drum  and  bugle  corps     .      .        1,912  77 
1  temporary  instructor  of  drum  and  bugle 

corps  (not  filling  vacancy)       .      .      .  924  00 

Temporary  instructors  of  band  and  orchestral 

instruments  (not  filling  vacancies)  .      .        3,526  00 
Assignment  of  teachers,  day  schools,  to  in- 
strumental instruction      ....  536  25 

1  additional  supervisor  of  drum  and  bugle 
corps  from  March  17  (replacing  tempo- 
rary instructor)   836  00 

1  additional  assistant  from  April  1  .      .      .        1,419  00 
Additional  cost  for  temporary  instructors  of 
band  and  orchestral  instruments  (1925 
only)     ........  974  00 

Additional  cost  of  assignment  of  teachers, 
day  schools,  to  instrumental  instruction 

'  (1925  only)   3,000  00 

Salary  adjustments   184  00 


$58,826  02 

Deduct  for  month  of  January,  1926,  for 
teachers  on  a  permanent  basis  as  of 
January  1,  1925    4,060  00 


$54,766  02 

Miscellaneous  reductions   784  00 

  53,982  02 

Speech  Improvement  Classes. 


Assistant  in  charge   $2,544  00 

10  assistants   22,000  93 

3  assistants,  elementary,  assigned    .      .      .  5,228  45 

3  assistants  (vacancies),  from  September  1   .  2,148  00 
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1  additional  elementary  assistant,  assigned 

from  September  1  .  ' .  .  .  .  $660  00 
Promotions  ........  49  00 

$32,630  38 

Deduct  for  month  of  January,  1926,  for 
teachers  on  a  permanent  basis  as  of 
January  1,  1925    2,504  66 

Continuation  School. 

Principal  and  teachers  $132,368  64 

Temporary  teachers  and  toolkeepers      .      .        4,025  00 

Promotions   481  00 

Adjustment  of  salaries,  allowing  credit  for 

military  service   198  00 

$137,072  64 

Deduct  for  month  of  January,  1926,  for 
teachers  on  a  permanent  basis  as  of 
January  1,  1925    11,110  33 

$125,962  31 

Miscellaneous  reductions   1,685  00 

Department  of  Evening  Schools. 

Director  $4,380  00 

Supervisor  of  Division  C  classes      .      .      .  305  00 

Additional  cost  for  supervision  of  Division  C 

classes   .  280  00 

$4,965  00 

Deduct  for  month  of  January,  1926,  for 
teachers  on  a  permanent  basis  as  of  Janu- 
ary 1,  1925    375  00 


$30,125  72 


124,277  31 


4,590  00 


Evening  High  Schools. 

Principals,  teachers  and  clerical  assistants     ....  47,153  00 

Evening  Elementary  Schools. 

Principals,  teachers  and  clerical  assistants     .      .      .  *  .  62,525  00 

Evening  School  Extension. 

Principals,  teachers  and  clerical  assistants     .      .      .      .  6,114  00 

Day  Practical  Arts  Classes. 
Teachers,  afternoon  classes      ....      $2,200  00 
Additional  special  assistants     ....  216  00 

  2,416  00 
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Boston  Trade  School,  Evening  Classes. 
Teachers  and  clerks  

Boston  Trade  School,  Evening  Classes  Extension. 
Teachers  and  clerks  

Day  School  for  Immigrants. 


Teachers   $7,108  00 

Special  assistants   12,615  00 

Attendants   725  00 

Additional  cost  for  special  assistants  .  .  792  00 
Additional  cost  for  special  assistants,  summer 

classes   150  00 


$21,390  00 

Deduct  for  month  of  January,  1926,  for 
teachers  on  a  permanent  basis  as  of 
January  1,  1925    597  00 


Summer  Review  Schools. 


High  Review  School. 

Principal  and  teachers  $9,350  00 

Cost  of  additional  teachers      .      .      .      .  510  00 


Elementary  Review  Schools. 

Principals  and  teachers  $28,000  00 

Cost  of  additional  teachers      ....        1,384  00 


Vacation  Schools. 
Principals  and  teachers     .....     $14,600  00 
Cost  of  additional  teachers      ....       3,500  00 


Department  of  Practice  and  Training. 

Director  $3,562  33 

First  assistant  director   3,226  33 

3  assistant  directors  8,417  33 

1  assistant  director  (vacancy),  from  Feb- 
ruary 1   2,475  00 

$17,680  99 

Deduct  for  month  of  January,  1926,  for 
teachers  on  a  permanent  basis  as  of 
January  1,  1925    1,293  00 


Primary  Supervisors. 

2  Primary  Supervisors  $5,740  00 

Deduct  for  month  of  January,  1926,  for 
teachers  on  a  permanent  basis  as  of 
January  1,  1925    490  00 


$11,626  60 
250  00 


20,793  00 

9,860  00 

29,384  00 
18,100  00 


16,387  99 
5,250  00 
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Department  of  Kindergartens. 

Director  $3,566  00 

Assistant  director      ......        2,714  40 


$6,280  40 

Deduct  for  month  of  January,  1926,  for 
teachers  on  a  permanent  basis  as  of 
January  1,  1925    534  00 


Department  of  Special  Classes. 

Director      .  $3,516  00 

Deduct  for  month  of  January,  1926,  for 
teachers  on  a  permanent  basis  as  of 
January  1,  1925    293  00 


Commercial  Co-ordinator. 


Commercial  Co-ordinator        ....      $3,732  00 
Deduct  for  month  of  January,  1926,  for 
teachers  on  a  permanent  basis  as  of 
January  1,  1925    311  00 


Director  of  Penmanship. 

Director   .      $3,276  00 

Assistant  director       .      .      .      .      .      .        2,597  87 

1  assistant,  elementary,  assigned     .      .      .        1,999  92 


$7,873  79 

Deduct  for  month  of  January,  1926,  for 
teachers  on  a  permanent  basis  as  of 
January  1,  1925    662  66 


Department  of  Vocational  Guidance. 


Director   $3,516  00 

6  vocational  assistants   14,448  80 

3  vocational  instructors   9,344  95 

1    vocational    instructor    (vacancy),  from 

September  1    1,358  00 

1  vocational  assistant,  from  September  1  .  1,044  00 
1  temporary  vocational  instructor  or  assistant, 

from  September  1      .      .     ♦.      .      .  364  00 


$30,075  75 

Deduct  for  month  of  January,  1926,  for 
teachers  on  a  permanent  basis  as  of 
January  1,  1925    2,318  00 


$5,746  40 


3,223  00 


3,421  00 


7,211  13 


27,757  75  i 
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Board  of  Examiners. 


Chief  Examiner  $4,674  40 

2  Examiners   7,248  00 


$11,922  40 

Deduct  for  month  of  January,  1926,  for 
teachers  on  a  permanent  basis  as  of 

January  1,  1925    1,017  00 

 $10,905  40 


Department  of  Educational  Investigation  and 


Measurement. 
Assistant  Director  of  Educational  Investiga- 
tion and  Measurement      ....  $3,480  00 

Research  assistant   2,296  00 

Correction  and  tabulation,  intelligence  tests  .  250  00 


$6,026  00 

Deduct  for  month  of  January,   1926,  for 
teachers  on  a  permanent  basis  as  of 

January  1,  1925    493  00 

  5,533  00 


$8,688,497  81 

Reserve   3,500  00 


Total,  salaries  of  instructors  $8,691,997  81 

Sal akies  of  Officeks. 
Officers,  Clerks,  Assistants  and  Stenographers. 

Superintendent   $10,000  00 

Chief  Clerk  (1)  and  assistants  (46,  including 
one  part  time)  to  the  Superintendent  and 

Secretary   64,947  48 

Assistant  Superintendents  (6)  .      .      .      .  36,000  00 

Secretary   5,496  00 

Librarian   1,800  00 

Business  Agent    .   6,000  00 

Assistant  Business  Agent   3,500  00 

Assistants    and     storekeepers    (32),  and 

chauffeurs  (2)  to  the  Business  Agent      .  51,052  54 

Schoolhouse  Custodian   3,996  00 

Clerk  to  Schoolhouse  Custodian      .      .      .  1,825  83 
City  Treasurer,  Custodian  of  the  Retirement 

Fund   1,500  00 

Telephone  operator   1,252  00 

Substitute  telephone  operator  ....  299  97 
5  additional  assistants  to  Superintendent, 
Board  of  Superintendents  and  Secretary, 

one  from  April  13  and  four  from  May  1  .  3,686  00 
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2  additional   assistants  to  Business  Agent, 

from  April  1   $1}573  33 

Temporary  assistants,  Superintendent    .      .  2,500  00 
Temporary  assistants,  Business  Agent    .      .  3,500  00 
Temporary  assistants,   Sehoolhouse  Custo- 
dian   100  00 

Salary  adjustments  of  clerks,  assistants  and 

stenographers   12,315  66 

Reserve   2,500  00 


$213,844  81 

Deduct  for  month  of  January,  1926,  for  em- 
ployees on  a  permanent  basis  as  of  Janu- 
ary 1,  1925    15,516  63 

  $198,328  18 

Attendance  Officers. 
1  Chief  Attendance  Officer  (vacancy)     .      .      $2,916  00 
29  attendance  officers   65,093  92 


$68,009  92 

Deduct  for  month  of  January,  1926,  for  em- 
ployees on  a  permanent  basis  as  of  Janu- 
ary 1,  1925    5,734  00 

—  —       62,275  92 

Supervisor  of  Licensed  Minors. 

Supervisor  •  $2,805  00 

Deduct  for  month  of  January,  1926,  for  em- 
ployees on  a  permanent  basis  as  of  Janu- 
ary 1,  1925    239  00 

  2,566  00 

Newsboys'  Trial  Board. 

Salaries,  judges  (3)   $120  00 

Salary,  clerk  (1)   40  00 

  160  00 

Total,  salaries  of  officers  $263,330  10 

Salaries  of  Custodians. 

Teachers  College: 
Custodian       ....     $11,525  80 
Matrons  (2)     .      .      .      .        1,887  60 

 $13,413  40 

Latin  and  High  Schools: 
Public  Latin: 

Custodian    .      .      .      .      .      .      .        7,100  08 

Brighton  High: 

Custodian    ....      $4,456  40 

Matron        .      .      .      .  943  80 

7  Portables  .      .      .      .        1,160  64 

  6,560  84 
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Charlestown  High: 

Custodian    ....  $4,253  60 

Additional  compensation  .  144  00 

Matron        ....  943  80 


Dorchester  High: 

Custodian    ....  $8,425  56 

Additional  compensation  .  546  00 

Matrons  (2)        ...  1,887  60 

4  Portables  ....  628  68 


Mechanic  Arts  High: 
Custodian    ....      $7,965  36 
Additional  compensation  .        2,097  16 


Roxbury  High: 

Custodian    .      .            .  $5,742  88 

Matron        ....  943  80 

7  Portables  ....  1,015  56 


$5,341  40 


11,487  84 


East  Boston  High : 

Custodian  ....  $4,246  84 
Additional  compensation  .  364  00 

1  Portable    ....  193  44 

  4,804  28 

English  High : 
Custodian   8,798  92 

Girls'  High: 
Custodian    ....      $7,090  20 
Matron        ....  943  80 

4  Portables  ....  580  32 

Girls'  High  Colony     .      .        1,904  24 

—  10,518  56 

High  School  of  Commerce : 

Custodian   7,158  84 

High  School  of  Practical  Arts : 
Custodian    ....      $6,582  68 
Additional  compensation  >>  50  04 

Matron        ....  943  80 

2  Portables  ....  338  52 

 —       7,915  04 


Hyde  Park  High: 

Custodian  4,112  68 

Jamaica  Plain  High : 

Custodian    .  .  .  $4,820  92 

Additional  compensation  .  364  00 

Matron  ...  943  80 

2  Portables  .      .  338  52 

  6,467  24 


10,062  52 
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Roxbury  High  Annex  (Win- 

throp  Street)    .  .        $681  20 

3  Portables  ....  435  24 

  $8,818  68 

South  Boston  High: 
Custodian  $5,741  32 

Matron        ....  943  80 

  6,685  12 

Teachers  College,  Latin  and  High  Schools       .      .     $119,245  44 

Teachers  College,  Latin  and  High  Schools,  brought  down  .     $119,245  44 

259  Elementary  School  Buildings : 

Custodians  $478,079  68 

Matrons  (4)   3,775  20 

199  Portables   29,748  16 

  511,603  04 

Hired  Accommodations : 

Lincoln  House   .      .  100  00 

Special  Schools: 
Horace  Mann  School: 

Custodian  $1,612  00 

Matron  (including  additional  compensa- 
tion)  1,216  80 

  2,828  80 

Trade  School  for  Girls: 

Custodian  $3,425  76 

Additional  compensation      .      .      .      .        1,721  20 

  5,146  96 

Boston  Trade  School: 

Custodian  $4,803  76 

Additional  compensation      ....        2,805  40 

1  Portable       .   145  08 

 —         7,754  24 

Continuation  School: 
25  La  Grange  Street : 
Custodian    .      .      .      .      $1,173  64 
Additional  compensation  .  661  44 

  $1,835  08 

Brimmer  Building : 

Custodian  ....  $1,656  20 
Additional  compensation  .  893  88 

3  Portables  ....  531  96 

  3,082  04 

Warrenton  Street   283  40 

 ■        5,200  52 

Day  Practical  Arts  Classes   500  00 

Evening  schools,  existing  schools   18,500  00 

Evening  schools,  extension   1,080  00 

Summer  review  schools   2,200  00 

Vacation  schools   1,200  00 

Certificating  office  (Brimmer  Building)   1,000  00 
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Supply  room,  Dartmouth  street   $724  88 

Newsboys'  Trial  Board  (Brimmer  Building)  ....  147  60 

Gardening,  canning  and  handicraft  classes    ....  850  00 

Additional  compensation  for  kindergarten  sweeping    .      .  1,650  00 

Day  School  for  Immigrants   1,200  00 

Custodian  service,  Administration  Building  ....  11,368  76 

Extra  services,  Administration  Building       ....  150  00 

Vocational  meetings  and  promotional  courses,  etc.      .      .  1,000  00 

Exhibits  and  educational  meetings   25  00 

Leave  of  absence  to  custodians   2,000  00 

Additional  cost  for  custodians  on  leave  of  absence      .      .  1,500  00 

Custodians,  new  buildings   11,500  00 

Additional  cost  for  vacation  schools   250  00 

Summer  college  courses   300  00 

Reserve   5,000  00 


Total,  salaries  of  custodians  *  $714,025  24 

Deduct  for  month  of  January,  1926,  for  regular  day  work  .        54,643  83 


Net  total,  salaries  of  custodians  *  $659,381  41 


Fuel  and  Light. 
(Including  Electric  Current  for  Power.) 

FUEL. 

2,500  tons  of  semi-bituminous  coal  at  $6.28 

per  net  ton  (average  on  current  contract)  $15,700  00 
27,500  tons  of  semi-bituminous  coal  to  be  pur- 


chased, estimated  at  $6.60  per  net  ton  .  181,500  00 
500  tons  of  anthracite  coal  at  $13.87  per  net 

ton  (average  on  current  contract)  .  .  6,935  00 
8,000  tons  of  anthracite  coal  to  be  purchased, 

estimated  at  $14.50  per  net  ton  .  .  116,000  00 
Coal  for  buildings  to  be  completed  during  the 

year   4,510  00 

970,000  gallons  of  heavy  fuel  oil  at  5  cents  per 

gallon   48,500  00 

45,000  gallons  of  light  fuel  oil  at  8.5  cents  per 

gallon   3,825  00 

Fuel  oil  for  buildings  to  be  completed  during 

the  year                                           .  4,200  00 

600  cords  of  wood  at  $17.50  per  cord  (aver- 
age)   10,500  00 

Wood  for  buildings  to  be  completed  during 

the  year   70  00 

Estimated  cost  of  expert  services    .      .      .  2,000  00 

Estimated  cost  of  moving  coal        .      .      .  500  00 


$394,240  00 

Deduct  for  month  of  January,  1926       .      .      40,000  00 


Total  for  fuel  $354,240  00 


*  Including  salaries  of  matrons. 
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LIGHT  AND  POWER. 

Gas   $10,000  00 

Electric  current  for  light  and  power       .      .  104,000  00 
Electric  current  for  light  and  power  for  build- 
ings to  be  completed  during  the  year     .  4,150  00 
Mazda  lamps   1,000  00 

$119,150  00 

Deduct  for  month  of  January,  1926       .      .      12,000  00 

Total  for  light  and  power  S 107, 150  00 


$461,390  00 


Deduct  amount  to  be  charged  to  appropriation  for  Extended 

Use  of  the  Public  Schools  for  fuel  and  light  .      .      .         6,000  00 


Total  for  fuel  and  light  (including  electric  current  for  power) ,    $455,390  00 


Supplies  and  Incidentals. 


Teachers  College. 

660  pupils  at  $10   $6,600  00 

Additional  allowance  (1925  only)  .  .  .  7,000  00 
Commercial  machines  and  typewriters  (1925 

only)   180  00 

Drawing  supplies   200  00 

Manual  training  supplies         ....  100  00 


Total  for  Teachers  College  $14,080  00 


Latin  and  High  Schools. 
22,084  pupils  as  per  schedule,  from  $5.32  per 

pupil  to  $4.07  per  pupil  (average  $4.89),  $108,052  63 


Manual  training  supplies  (except  Mechanic 

Arts  High)   10,500  00 

Drawing  supplies,  art  books,  models,  etc.  5,000  00 

Public  Latin  School  library  (1925  only)  .  300  00 

Girls'  Latin  School  library  (1925  only)   .      .  300  00 

Dorchester  High  School  for  Boys,  additional 

allowance  (1925  only)       ....        5,000  00 
High  School  of  Practical  Arts,  additional  al- 
allowance   for  industrial  departments, 
schedule  $0.90  to  $0.69  per  pupil  (aver- 
age $0.85)   880  00 

Hyde  Park  High  School,  additional  allow- 
ance for  laboratory  equipment  (1925 

only)   300  00 

Mechanic  Arts  High,  additional  allowance 
for  mechanical  departments,  schedule. 
$3.99  to  $3.05  per  pupil  (average  $3.70),       5,926  00 
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Commercial  machines  (1925  only)  . 

$5,230 

00 

Typewriters  (exchanges)  ..... 

6,610 

00 

Typewriters  (new)  

5,000 

00 

Repairs  to  commercial  machines  and  type- 

writers   

1,200 

00 

Cooking   supplies   and   equipment  (except 

High  School  of  Practical  Arts) 

1,200 

00 

Sewing  supplies  and  equipment  (except  High 

School  of  Practical  Arts)  .... 

1,000 

00 

Rifle  practice  

1,800 

00 

Total  for  Latin  and  High  Schools 

Elementary  and  Intermediate 

Grades  I.  to  VIII.,  inclusive,  91,549  pupils, 
as  per  schedule,  from  $2.10  to  $1.60  per 
pupil  (average  $2)  

Grade  IX.,  2,360  pupils  at  $5  . 

Kindergarten,  8,722  pupils  (average  $0.85)  . 

Additional  allowance,  Grades  VII.  to  VIII., 
18,130  pupils  at  $1  (1925  only) 

Wendell  Phillips:  special  class  supplies 

Dwight :  special  class  supplies  . 

Dwight :  hospital  class  supplies 

Sherwin :  special  class  supplies 

Sherwin:  additional  cost  of  special  class  sup- 
plies  CV'-ri>;  ^5v 

Wells:  special  class  supplies     .  . 

Edmund  P.  Tileston :  hospital  class  supplies  . 

Edmund  P.  Tileston:  Prendergast  Preven- 
torium supplies  

Eliot :  Long  Island  Hospital  School  supplies  . 

John  Marshall:  special  class  supplies 

John  Marshall:  additional  cost  of  special  class 
supplies  

Martin:  supplies  for  hospital  class  for  con- 
valescent children  ..... 

Supplies  for  R.  B.  Brigham  Hospital  class 

Bennett:  additional  allowance  for  105  Grade 
IX.  pupils  at  $5  

Robert  Gould  Shaw:  additional  allowance 
(1925  only)  

Robert  Treat  Paine:  additional  allowance 
(1925  only)  

Washington:  additional  allowance  for  360 
Grade  IX.  pupils  at  $5  (1925  only) 

Model  School,  additional  allowance  (1925 
only)  

Manual  training  supplies  and  equipment: 
Regular    .      .      .      .      \     $50,500  00 
Special  classes  .  .'     .        3,000  00 


Schools. 


$183,336  10 
11,800  00 
7,413  70 

18,130  00 
200  00 
500  00 
100  00 
350  00 

350  00 
400  00 

20a  00 

100  00 
100  00 
150  00 

100  00 

100  00 
150  00 

525  00 

200  00 

800  00 

1,300  00 

300  00 


$158,298  63 
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Special  classes  (1925  only)  .  $500  00 
Household  Science  and  Arts 

(1925  only)  ....  500  00 

Gardening  and  recreational 

handicraft      ....      4,000  00 

  $58,500  00 

Drawing  supplies  and  equipment : 
Regular,  including  vases,  mod- 
els, plants,  charts  and  illus- 
trative materials  .      .      .     $27,800  00 
Additional  allowance  (1925 

only)   2,300  00 

Special  classes  ...      .      .  750  00 

  30,850  00 

Cookery  supplies  and  equipment: 

Regular  $14,500  00 

Regular  (1925  only)       .      .  850  00 

Special  classes  ....        1,000  00 

  16,350  00 

Supplies  for  other  practical  arts      .      .      .  SOO  00 

Sewing  supplies  and  equipment, 
including  prevoc  a  t  i  o  n  a  1 

classes  $4,700  00 

Sewing  supplies  and  equipment, 
including  prevoc  a  t  i  o  n  a  1 
classes  (1925  only)     .      .  300  00 

Sewing    supplies    for  special 

classes   200  00 

Sewing  supplies  for  pupils  un- 
able to  purchase  them       .  250  00 

  5,450  00 

Supplies   and   incidentals  for 

visual  instruction  .  .  $2,500  00 
Additional  allowance  .      .      .        1,500  00 

  4,000  00 

Total  for  elementary  and  intermediate  schools     .      .      343,054  80 

Boston  Clerical  School. 
Books,  supplies  and  equipment,  printing  and 

postage,  etc.,  (259  pupils  at  $7)      .      .      $1,813  00 
Commercial  machines  and  typewriters  (1925 

only)  1,660  00 
Repairs  to  commercial  machines  and  type- 
writers   100  00 

  3,573  00 

Horace  Mann  School. 
Books,  supplies  and  equipment,  printing  and 
postage,  etc.  (exclusive  of  traveling  ex- 
penses), 148  pupils  at  $4    592  00 
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Trade  School  for  Girls.    (Day  and  Extension  Classes.) 
Books,  supplies  and  equipment,  printing  and 

postage,  etc  $12,000  00 

Commercial  machines  and  typewriters  (1925 

only)   90  00 

 $12,090  00 

Boston  Trade  School. 
Books,  supplies  and  equipment,  printing  arid 

postage,  etc  $21,500  00 

Commercial  machines  and  typewriters  (1925 

only)   180  00 

  21,680  00 

Boston  Disciplinary  Day  School. 
Books,  supplies  and  equipment,  printing  and 

postage,  etc.  (54  pupils  at  $5)  .  .  .  $270  00 
Additional  allowance  (1925  only)    ...  50  00 

  320  00 

Continuation  School. 
Books,  supplies,  printing  and  postage     .      .      $5,750  00 
Commercial  machines  and  typewriters  (1925 

only)   270  00 

Repairs  to  commercial  machines  and  type- 
writers   150  00 

  6,170  00 

Evening  Schools.    (High  and  Elementary.) 
Books,  supplies  and  equipment,  printing  and 

postage,  etc   7,150  00 

Boston  Trade  School.    (Evening  Classes.) 
Books,  supplies  and  equipment,  printing  and 

postage,  etc  $2,100  00 

Additional  allowance   900  00 

  3,000  00 

Day  Practical  Arts  Classes. 
Books,  supplies  and  equipment,  printing  and 

postage,  etc  $100  00 

Additional  allowance   30  00 

  130  00 

Day  School  for  Immigrants. 
Books,  supplies  and  equipment,  printing  and 

postage,  etc  $350  00 

Additional  allowance   400  00 

Commercial  machines  and  typewriters  (1925 

only)   90  00 

  840  00 

Trainitiij  School  for  Teachers  of  Mechanic  Arts. 
Supplies,  etc   510  00 
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Summer  Review  Schools. 

$260  00 
140  00 


800  00 
700  00 
900  00 
200  00 

 —       $3,000  00 


$1,100  00 
550  00 

  1,650  00 

i 

Classes  for  Conservation  of  Eyesight. 


Books,  supplies  and  equipment,  printing  and 

postage,  etc   $1,100  00 

Additional  allowance   200  00 

  1,300  00 

Speech  Improvement  Classes. 
Books,  supplies  and  equipment,  printing  and 

postage,  etc   $610  00 

Additional  allowance  •    .  250  00 

 —  860  00 

Music. 

5  pianos,  kindergartens   $1,625  00 

1  piano,  hall   800  00 

11  pianos,  rooms   3,575  00 

2  pianos,  special  classes   650  00 

1  piano,  conservation  of  eyesight  class    .      .  325  00 
Orchestral  and  band  instruments  and  music 

stands   2,500  00 

Repairs,   regulation  and  reconstruction  of 

pianos   600  00 

Piano  player  rolls   100  00 

Orchestral  music   650  00 

Additional  allowance  for  orchestral  music  .  50  00 
Repairs,   regulation  and  reconstruction  of 

pianos,  additional  allowance    .      .      .  1,000  00 

Piano  covers  and  stools   410  00 

Piano  tuning  and  minor  repairs      .      .      .  2,400  00 

Moving  pianos   410*00 

—   15,095  00 


Books,  supplies  and  equipment,  printing  and 
postage,  etc.,  for  High  Review  School 

Additional  allowance  for  High  Review  School, 

Books,  supplies  and  equipment,  printing  and 
postage,  etc.,  for  Elementary  Review 
Schools  

Additional  allowance  for  Elementary  Review 
Schools  

Reimbursement  to  day  schools  for  use  of 
books  and  materials  

Additional  allowance  for  reimbursement  to 
day  schools  for  use  of  books  and  materials, 

Vacation  Schools. 
Books,  supplies  and  equipment,  printing  and 

postage,  etc.  

Additional  allowance  
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Printing,  Etc. 
Printing,  stock  for  printing  and  binding  of 

documents  and  pamphlets       .  $35,000  00 

Advertising  examinations,  etc   800  00 

Publishing  proceedings  of  School  Committee,       6,500  00 


Journal  for  Character  Training. 
Printing  and  other  expenses  (1925  only)  

Supplies*and  Equipment  for  Custodians. 
Custodians'  supplies  and  equipment      .      .     $33,000  00 
Additional  allowance   2,000  00 


School  Committee. 
Office  supplies,  printing  and  postage  

Superintendent  and  Secretary. 
Office  supplies,  printing  and  postage      .      .      $2,600  00 
Additional  allowance   100  00 


Board  of  Superintendents. 
Office  supplies,  printing  and  postage      .      .      $1,000  00 
Additional  allowance   100  00 


Board  of  Apportionment. 
Office  supplies,  etc  

Board  of  Examiners. 
Office  supplies,  printing  and  postage      .      .         $850  00 
Additional  allowance   50  00 

A  (Iministration  Library. 
Office  supplies,  printing,  postage,  books  and  periodicals 

Business  Agent.    (Including  Supply  Room.) 
Account  books,  office  supplies,  printing  and  postage  . 

Schoolhouse  Custodian. 

Office  supplies,  printing  and  postage  .  .  $250  00 
Additional  allowance   250  00 

Attendance  Officers. 
Office  supplies,  printing  and  postage  

f      Supervisor  of  J  Accused  Minors. 
<  )ffir-o  supplies,  printing  and  postage  


$42,300  00 
1,650  00 

35,000  00 
100  00 

2,700  00 

1,100  00 
50  00 

900  00 
1,100  00 

2,700  00 

500  00 
500  00 

75  00 
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Department  of  Manual  Arts. 
Office  supplies,  printing  and  postage      ...      .  $650  00 

Department  of  Practice  and  Training. 
Office  supplies,  printing  and  postage      .      .         $200  00 

Additional  allowance   150  00 

  350  00 

Primary  Supervisors. 
Office  supplies,  printing  and  postage      .      .  $25  00 

Additional  allowance   25  00 

  50  00 

Department  of  Educational  Investigation  and  Measurement. 

Supplies  for  testing  $2,100  00 

Additional  allowance  for  supplies  for  testing 

(1925  only)   900  00 

Printing  in  connection  with  testing        .      .  500  00 

Office  supplies,  printing  and  postage      .      .  250  00 

  3,750  00 

Director  of  Household  Science  and  Arts. 
Office  supplies,  printing  and  postage      .      .        $100  00 

Additional  allowance   100  00 

  200  00 

Director  of  Kindergartens. 
Office  supplies,  printing  and  postage      .      .        $150  00 

Additional  allowance   100  00 

Floor  blocks  (1925  only)   500  00 

  750  00 

Director  of  Modern  Foreign  Languages. 
Office  supplies,  printing  and  postage      .      .         $100  00 

Additional  allowance   25  00 

  125  00 

Director  of  Special  Classes. 
Office  supplies,  printing  and  postage      .      .        $175  00 

Additional  allowance   75  00 

  250  00 

Commercial  Co-ordinator . 
Office  supplies,  printing  and  postage   150  00 

Director  of  Penmanship. 
Office  supplies,  printing  and  postage      .      .         $310  00 

Additional  allowance   40  00 

Supplies  for  examiner       .  .      .      .  100  00 

—   450  00 

Director  of  Music. 
Office  supplies,  printing  and  postage      .      .         $300  00 

Additional  allowance  ;         200  00 

Examiners  of  pupils   350  00 

Additional  allowance,  examiners  of  pupils    .  100  00 

  950  00 
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Director  of  Evening  Schools. 
Office  supplies,  printing  and  postage      .      .         $350  00 
Additional  allowance   150  00 

Director  of  Vocational  Guidance. 
Office  supplies,  printing  and  postage  

Express  Charges. 
Express  charges  ,  *  . 

Transportation. 

(a)  Railroad  and  other  fares  (except  street 

car  tickets),   Horace   Mann  School 

pupils  $1,800  00 

(b)  Car  tickets  as  authorized  by  the  Board  .      17,500  00 

(c)  Automobile  hire  for  emergency  use       .  150  00 
Additional  allowance       ....          350  00 

{d)  Automobile  mileage  of  officers  of  the 
Board  and  of  such  teachers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  supervising  staff  as  may  be 
designated  by  the  Superintendent  at 
rates  to  be  fixed  by  the  Business  Agent       2,500  00 

(e)  Traveling  expenses  of  officers,  teachers, 
and  members  of  the  supervising  staff 
visiting  candidates  for  appointment 
and  promotion   500  00 

Tuition. 

(a)    Wards  of  the  city   $22,500  00 

(6)  Pupils  attending  school  in  outside  indus- 
trial and  agricultural  schools,  etc.      .  3,500  00 


$500  00 


500  00 


3,000  00 


22,800  00 


20,000  00 


Supplies  for  School  Physicians  and  Nurses. 


Special  outfits,  charts  and  apparatus 
Additional  allowance  for  special  outfits,  charts 

and  apparatus  (1925  only) 
Medical  supplies  and  incidentals 
Office  supplies,  printing  and  postage 

Special  Items, 
(a)    Diplomas  and  certificates 

Additional  allowance 
(5)    Removing  ashes  and  snow 

(c)  Surety  bonds  

(d)  School  Committee  Contingent  Fund 

(e)  Board  of  Superintendents'  Contingent 

Fund  


$1,000  00 

3,000  00 
1,500  00 
2,000  00 


$4,500  00 
1,000  00 
2,500  00 
120  00 
850  00 

500  00 


7,500  00 
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(/) 

Assistance,  teachers'  examinations  . 

$2,500 

00 

Additional  allowance  .... 

1,000 

00 

(o) 

School  exhibits  

500 

00 

Additional  allowance  (1925  only)  . 

500 

00 

(h) 

Telephone  and  telegraph  (exclusive  of 

schools)  

8,500 

00 

(i) 

Bath  expenses,  soap  and  towels  for  use 
in  kindergartens,  prevocational  classes, 

etc  

2,500 

00 

0) 

Badges,  licensed  minors  .... 

200 

00 

(k) 

Improvement  and  promotional  courses 

for  teachers  

14,500 

00 

Additional  allowance  .... 

1,000 

00 

il) 

Services  of  certified  public  accountants, 

auditing  accounts  

1,000 

00 

(m) 

Services  of  experts  to  the  Business  Agent, 

2,200 

00 

(n) 

Traveling  expenses  of  officers,  teachers, 
and  members  of  the  supervising  staff 

to  conventions  ..... 

1,000 

00 

(o) 

Replacement  of  auto  truck 

5,500 

00 

(p) 

Automobile  supplies,  equipment,  repairs, 

replacements,  etc  

2,500 

00 

Additional  allowance  .... 

250 

00 

(9) 

Radio  connection  with  broadcasting  sta- 

2,000 

00 

(r) 

Services  of  actuary  

200 

00 

(s) 

Sundries  

4,500 

00 

m 

Reserve   

20,000 

00 

$79,820  00 


$829,863  43 

Deduct  for  month  of  January,  1926       .      .      .      .      .        65,000  00 


Total,  supplies  and  incidentals  $764,863  43 

SCHEDULE  FOR  SUPPLIES  AND  INCIDENTALS  FOR  LATIN  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS 
ON  WHICH  PER  CAPITA  ALLOWANCES  ARE  BASED,  1925. 

Each  school  shall  be  allowed  $5.32  for  each  pupil  up  to  400;  for  all 
pupils  in  excess  of  400  each  school  is  to  be  allowed  $5.07  per  pupil  up  to 
800;  for  all  pupils  in  excess  of  800  each  school  is  to  be  allowed  $4.82  per 
pupil  up  to  1,200;  for  all  pupils  in  excess  of  1,200  each  school  is  to  be 
allowed  $4.57  per  pupil  up  to  1,600;  for  all  pupils  in  excess  of  1,600  each 
school  is  to  be  allowed  $4.32  per  pupil  up  to  2,000;  and  for  all  pupils  in 
excess  of  2,000  each  school  is  to  be  allowed  $4.07  per  pupil. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  allowance  per  pupil  is  the  same  in  all 
schools  up  to  the  limit  of  the  number  of  pupils. 
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Number  of  Pupils. 

Allowance 
per  Pupil. 

Total. 

TTr»  ir\  400 

Vt^  ^9 

<K9  1  9fi 

401  tn  800 

O  U  i 

4  1  ^fi 

801  to  1,200  

4  82 

6,084 

1,201  to  1,600  

4  57 

7,912 

1,601  to  2,000  

4  32 

9,640 

4  07 

SCHEDULE  FOR  SUPPLIES  AND  INCIDENTALS  FOR  ELEMENTARY  AND  INTER- 
MEDIATE SCHOOLS  ON  WHICH  PER  CAPITA  ALLOWANCES  ARE  BASED, 
GRADES  I.  TO  VIIL,  INCLUSIVE,  1925. 

Each  school  shall  be  allowed  $2.10  per  pupil  up  to  600;  for  all  pupils  in 
excess  of  600  each  school  is  to  be  allowed  $2  per  pupil  up  to  1,000;  for  all 
pupils  in  excess  of  1,000  each  school  is  to  be  allowed  $1.90  per  pupil  up 
to  1,400;  for  all  pupils  in  excess  of  1,400  each  school  is  to  be  allowed  $1.80 
per  pupil  up  to  1,800;  for  all  pupils  in  excess  of  1,800  each  school  is  to  be 
allowed  $1.70  per  pupil  up  to  2,200;  for  all  pupils  in  excess  of  2,200  each 
school  is  to  be  allowed  $1.60  per  pupil. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  allowance  per  pupil  is  the  same  in  all 
schools  up  to  the  limit  of  the  number  of  pupils. 


Number  of  Pupils. 

Allowance 
per  Pupil. 

Total. 

Up  to  600  

$2  10 

$1,260 

601  to  1,000  

2  00 

2,060 

1,001  to  1,400  

1  90 

2,820 

1,401  to  1,800  

1  80 

3,540 

1,801  to  2,200  

1  70 

4,220 

1  60 

Pensions  to  Attendance  Officers  and  Custodians. 

Pensions  to  1  retired  attendance  officer  and  11 

retired  custodians  $5,935  80 

Deduct  for  month  of  January,  1926  .  494  65 

  $5,441  15 

Department  of  Physical  Education. 
Salaries. 

Director  of  Physical  Training  ....  $4,200  00 
Clerk  1,512  83 
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Clerk,  part  time   $678  17 

Temporary  clerical  assistance  ....  — 

1  junior  master,  physical  training               .  2,747  60 

20  assistants,  physical  training       .      .      .  43,903  19 

10  assistant  instructors,  physical  training     .  20,726  27 

Teacher  coaches   8,688  00 

Teacher  managers   1,620  00 

Play  teachers,  high  schools      ....  3,942  00 
1  additional  assistant  instructor,  from  Feb- 
ruary 1    1,572  00 

Promotions   18  67 


$89,608  73 

Deduct  for  month  of  January,  1926,  for 
teachers  on  a  permanent  basis  as  of 

January  1,  1925    6,422  93 

Supplies  and  Equipment. 

Office  supplies,  postage,  printing,  car  tickets 

and  incidentals   $1,300  00 

Supplies,  equipment  and  incidentals,  high 

school  athletics,  including  sweaters  .      .  15,000  00 

Military  supplies,  annual  parade,  and  exhibi- 
tion drills   10,000  00 

Supplies  for  gymnastics,  games  and  play      .  1,500  00 

Gymnasium  apparatus  and  equipment  and 

repairs  on  same   2,000  00 

Athletic  diplomas  and  certificates    .      .      .  400  00 


$83,185  80 


$30,200  00 

Deduct  for  month  of  January,  1926       .      .        2,700  00 

Playgrounds. 
Salaries. 

Supervisor  of  playgrounds  ....  $2,378  40 
Salaries  of  playground  supervisors  and  teacli- 

ers   47,500  00 

Additional  allowance  for  salaries  of  play- 
ground supervisors  and  teachers     .      .  4,600  00 

Salaries  of  custodians   8,000  00 

Additional  allowance  for  salaries  of  custo- 
dians   1,000  00 

Supplies  and  Equipment. 
New  apparatus  and  repairs  on  apparatus      .      $8,000  00 
Supplies  for  games  and  play     ....        4,000  00 
Printing,  certificates  and  incidentals      .      .  300  00 

Additional  allowance  for  printing,  certificates 

and  incidentals   200  83 


27,500  00 


63,478140 
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Automobile  mileage  SI 25  00 

Additional  allowance  for  automobile  mileage,  175  00 

  $12,800  83 

Total,  physical  education      .      .      .      .      .      .     $186,965  03 

Amount  available : 

From  the  tax  levy,  11  cents  ....  $189,227  58 

Balance  appropriation,  1924-25   .      .      .  3,313  94 

Excess  of  income,  1924-25    ....  3,046  44 

Estimated  income,  1925       ....  500  00 

$196,087  96 

Deduct  for  month  of  January,  1926       .      .        9,122  93 

  $186,965  03 


School  Physicians  and  Nurses, 
medical  inspection. 


Salaries. 

Director  (vacancy),  April  1  $4,500  00 

Medical  inspector   2,424  00 

52  school  physicians   52,539  00 

1  school  physician   1,392  00 

Temporary  school  physicians    ....  903  74 

Clerk   1,669  33 


$63,428  07 

Deduct  for  month  of  January,  1926,  for  em- 
ployees on  a  permanent  basis  as  of  Janu- 
ary 1,  1925    4,772  66 

  $58,655  41 

NURSES. 

Salaries. 

1  supervising  nurse   $2,366  00 

52  school  nurses   88,174  13 

Temporary  school  nurses   900  00 


$91,440  13 

Deduct  for  month  of  January,  1926,  for  em- 
ployees on  a  permanent  basis  as  of  Janu- 
ary 1,  1925    7,795  00 

  83,645  13 

Total,  school  physicians  and  nurses    ....     $142,300  54 

Amount  available: 

From  the  tax  levy — 9  cents  ....  $154,822  56 
Unexpended  balance,  1924-25      ...  45  64 


Deduct  for  month  of  January,  1926 


$154,868  20 
12,567  66 


$142,300  54 
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Pensions  to  Teachers. 
For  pensions  to  retired  teachers  and  payments  to  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  Permanent  Pension  Fund,  the  amount 
available  under  chapter  589  of  the  Acts  of  1908, 
chapter  617  of  the  Acts  of  1910,  chapter  304  of  the 
Acts  of  1915,  and  chapter  206  of  the  Special  Acts  of 
1919,  viz.,  7  cents  on  each  $1,000  of  the  valuation  of 


the  city  $120,417  55 

Extended  Use  of  the  Public  Schools. 
Salaries,  Administration. v 

Director  $3,600  00 

Clerk   1,252  00 


$4,852  00 

Deduct  for  month  of  January,  1926,  for  em- 
ployees on  a  permanent  basis  as  of 

'    January  1,  1925    411  00 

  4,441  00 

Supplies  and  Incidentals,  Administration. 

Office  supplies   $75  00 

Advertising,  printing  and  postage    .      .      .  250  00 

Car  tickets   55  00 


$380  00 

Deduct  for  month  of  January,  1926       .  50  00 

  330  00 

Salaries,  Centers  and  Other  Activities. 

Managers  $5,650  00 

Associate  managers    .  (   6,650  00 

Leaders,  helpers  and  other  employees     .      .      15,443  00 
Lectures,  concerts,  entertainments,  patriotic 

meetings,  etc   2,700  00 

  30,443  00 

Custodians'  Salaries,  Centers  and  Other  Activities. 

Centers  "...      $6,325  00 

Schoolhouse  accommodations   ....        3,901  57 
Lectures,  concerts,  entertainments,  patriotic 

meetings,  etc   790  00 

 11,016  57 

Supplies,  Equipment,  Etc.,  Centers  and  Other  Activities. 

Supplies  $1,600  00 

Equipment  .  .      .      .      .      .      .        1,700  00 

Supplies  and  incidentals  for  lectures,  concerts, 

entertainments,  patriotic  meetings,  etc.  900  00 
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Estimated  cost  of  fuel  and  light      .      .      .      $6,000  00 

$10,200  00 

Deduct  for  month  of  January,  1926       .      .        1,450  00 

  $8,750  00 


Total,  extended  use  of  the  public  schools  .      .      .      $54,980  57 

Amount  available: 

From  the  tax  levy  —  3  cents       .      .      .  $51,607  52 

Unexpended  balance,  1924-25     .      .      .  116  33 

Excess  of  income,  1924-25    ....  5,873  05 

Estimated  income,  1925       ....  4,500  00 


$62,096  90 

Deduct  for  month  of  January,  1926       .      .        7,116  33 

— —      $54,980  57 


Ordered,  That  to  meet  current  expenses  of  the  School  Committee  during 
the  financial  year  February  1,  1925,  to  December  31,  1925,  the  following 
sums  are  hereby  appropriated  for  the  purposes  stated : 

For  general  school  purposes,  including  Americanization  and 


vocational  guidance: 

Salaries  of  instructors   $8,691,997  81 

Salaries  of  officers   263,330  10 

Salaries  of  custodians   659,381  41 

Fuel  and  light  (including  electric  current  for  power)      .  455,390  00 

Supplies  and  incidentals   764,863  43 

Pensions  to  attendance  officers  and  custodians  .      .      .  5,441  15 

Physical  education   186,965  03 

School  physicians  and  nurses   142,300  54 

Pensions  to  teachers  .      .      .   120,417  55 

Extended  use  of  the  public  schools   54,980  57 


Total  $11,345,067  59 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  BUDGET  AND  APPROPRIATION 
ORDER  FOR  THE  MAINTENANCE  OF  THE 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  FINANCIAL  YEAR 
1925. 


Office  of  the  Business  Agent  of  the  School  Committee, 

Tenth  Floor,  15  Beacon  Street,  June  8,  1925. 

To  the  School  Committee: 

On  April  13,  1925,  the  Business  Agent  submitted  to  the  School  Com- 
mittee in  compliance  with  paragraph  2  of  section  100  of  the  Rules,  the 
estimates  and  itemized  appropriation  order  to  cover  the  expenses  of 
maintenance  of  the  public  schools  for  the  financial  year  1925. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  School  Committee  held  on  April  13,  1925,  an 
order  was  passed  appropriating  the  sums  necessary  to  meet  the  current 
expenses  of  the  School  Committee  during  the  financial  year  February  1, 
1925,  to  December  31,  1925,  with  the  exception  of  the  item,  "Alteration 
and  repair  of  school  buildings  and  for  furniture,  fixtures  and  means  of 
escape  in  case  of  fire,  and  for  fire  protection  for  existing  buildings,  and  for 
improving  existing  school  yards."  This  order  was  based  on  estimates 
submitted  by  the  Business  Agent  at  that  time.  * 

At  the  meeting  of  the  School  Committee  held  on  Monday,  June  1, 
1925,  an  order  was  passed  accepting  chapter  309  of  the  Acts  of  1925,  en- 
titled, "An  Act  to  Regulate  Appropriations  for  General  and  Certain 
Other  School  Purposes  in  the  City  of  Boston";  said  act  having  been 
previously  accepted  by  the  City  Council  and  approved  by  the  Mayor. 

The  said  act  provides  for  increased  appropriating  power,  which  shall 
take  effect  beginning  with  the  financial  year  1926,  mainly  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  existing  salary  schedules  of  teachers,  members  of  the  super- 
vising staff  and  other  employees.  It  is  planned  to  put  the  salary  in- 
creases referred  to  above  in  effect  September  1,  1925.  The  cost  for  the 
four  months  of  the  current  financial  year,  beginning  September  1,  1925, 
and  ending  December  31,  1925,  will  be  taken  from  the  amount  unappro- 
priated, due  to  the  fact  that  the  current  financial  year  covers  an  eleven - 
month  period  by  reason  of  City  Charter  amendment  instead  of  the  usual 
twelve-month  period. 

I  recommend  the  passage  of  the  accompanying  order  appropriating  the 
additional  amounts  necessary  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  the  School 
Committee  during  the  financial  year  1925,  the  reasons  for  such  additional 
appropriations  having  been  set  forth  in  the  preceding  paragraphs. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Alexander  M.  Sullivan, 

Business  Agent. 
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Ordered,  That  to  meet  additional  current  expenses  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee during  the  financial  year  February  1,  1925  to  December  31,  1925, 
the  following  sums  are  hereby  appropriated  for  the  purposes  stated: 

For  general  school  purposes,  including  Americanization  and 


Vocational  Guidance : 

Salaries  of  instructors    .      .      .      .  $380,000  00 

Salaries  of  officers   5,000  00 

Salaries  of  custodians     .      .      .  '   6,000  00 

Physical  education   7,000  00 

School  physicians  and  nurses   5,500  00 

Extended  use  of  the  public  schools   1,000  00 


Total  $404,500  00 


Alterations  and  Repairs. 

On  May  4,  1925,  the  School  Committee  passed  the  following  order: 
Ordered,  That  to  provide  funds  for  the  alteration  and  repair  of  school 
buildings,  for  furniture,  fixtures  and  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire,  and 
for  fire  protection  for  existing  buildings,  and  for  improving  existing  school 
yards,  during  the  financial  year,  February  1,  1925,  to  December  31,  1925, 
the  following  sum  is  hereby  appropriated,  on  account : 

General  alterations  and  repairs  to  school  buildings,  exclusive 

of  segregated  items    ........     $750,000  00 

On  May  18,  1925,  the  School  Committee  passed  the  following  order: 
Ordered,  That  to  provide  funds  for  the'  alteration  and  repair  of  school 
buildings,  for  furniture,  fixtures  and  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire,  and 
for  fire  protection  for  existing  buildings,  and  for  improving  existing  school 
yards,  during  the  financial  year  February  1,  1925,  to  December  31,  1925, 
the  following  sums  are  hereby  appropriated  in  addition  to  the  sum  ap- 
propriated on  account  at  the  meeting  of  May  4,  1925 : 

(a)  Administrative  expenses,  Schoolhouse  Department    .     $100,000  00 

(b)  Segregated  item.    (For  the  following  items,  calling 

only  for  work  necessitated  by  educational  require- 
ments approved  by  the  Superintendent.) 

1.  Productive  work  by  pupils. 

2.  Gun  racks. 

(High,  trade  and  intermediate  schools.) 

3.  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston: 

I.    10 n large  custodian's  store  room. 
II.    Throw  storage  room  into  library  and  equip 
with  shelving. 

III.  Enlarge  stage  and  build  ante  rooms  in  the 

Patrick  A.  Collins  hall. 

IV.  Remodel  and  re-equip  science  rooms  Nos. 

33,  34,  35,  36,  42. 

4.  Girls'  Latin  School. 
(Install  furniture.) 
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5.  Girls'  High  School: 

I.    Remodel  Rooms  106  and  107,  206  and  207, 

306  and  307. 
II.    Install  fire  exits  and  fire  escapes. 

6.  Mechanic  Arts  High  School. 

I.    Furnish  and  install  additional  equipment. 
II.    Remodel  and  equip  Scotia  Street  building. 

7.  Robert  Gould  Shaw  District. 
(Equip  Room  8  for  science.) 

8.  Henry  Grew  District,  Damon  School. 

(Furnish  and  install  sheet  metal  shop  equipment 
in  portable.    Make  necessary  alterations.) 

9.  Boston  Trade  School. 

(Furnish  and  install  additional  equipment.) 

10.  Elihu  Greenwood  District,  Amos  Webster  School. 
(Furnish  and  install  printing  equipment  and  class- 
room equipment  in  portables.) 

11.  Wendell  Phillips  District,  Grant  School. 
(Furnish  and  install  sheet  metal  equipment. 

Make  necessary  alterations.) 

12.  Department  of  Evening  Schools. 

(Furnish  and  install  additional  equipment  and 
electrical  work.    Repair  equipment.) 

13.  Department  of  Household  Science  and  Arts. 
(Furnish  and  install  additional  equipment  and 

electrical  work.    Repair  equipment.) 

14.  Department  of  Manual  Arts. 

(Furnish  and  install  additional  equipment.  Re- 
pair equipment.) 

15.  Training  School  for  Teachers  of  Mechanic  Arts. 
(Furnish  and  install  additional  shop  equipment.) 

16.  Henry  L.  Pierce  District,  Emily  Fifield  School. 
(Furnish  and  install  additional  machine  shop 

equipment.    Make  necessary  alterations.) 

17.  Christopher  Gibson  District: 

I.    Remodel  interior  on  the  front  to  secure  two 

additional  class  rooms. 
II.    Furnish  and  install  equipment  for  electrical 
shop  in  portable. 

18.  Hugh  O'Brien  District. 

(Furnish  and  install  additional  equipment  for 
sheet  metal  shop.    Make  necessary  alterations.) 

19.  Lawrence  District,  Parkman  School. 

(Furnish  and  install  blower  system  and  engine  lathe.) 

20.  Rice  District: 

I.    Furnish  and  install  sheet  metal  equipment. 

Make  necessary  alterations. 
II.    Move  woodworking  equipment   to  Rice 
School  and  furnish  and  install  additional 
equipment.    Make  necessary  alterations. 
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III.  Build  up  floor  of  platform  in  assembly  hall. 

IV.  Build  steps  in  corners  of  boys'  yard  and  pro- 

vide gate  in  fence. 
V.    Cut  door  to  boys'  basement  from  the  yard 
in  the  George  Bancroft  School  building. 
VI.    Enlarge  kindergarten  closet  in  George  Ban- 
croft School  and  fit  the  same  for  serving 
mid-session  luncheon. 

21.  English  High  School: 

I.    Enlarge  Room  304. 

II.    Furnish  and  install  30  double  typewriter 
desks. 

22.  Franklin  District. 

(Equip  Rooms  13  and  14  for  domestic  science. 
Make  necessary  alterations.) 

23.  Frank  V.  Thompson  District. 

(Make  health  room  of  present  master's  office  and 
enlarge  teachers'  room.) 

24.  Hyde  District. 

(Remove  sewing  equipment  as  directed  and  change 
sewing  room  into  drawing  room.  Make  neces- 
sary alterations.) 

25.  Jefferson  District. 
(Construct  health  room.) 

26.  Lewis  District. 

(Equip  Room  14  for  science.) 

27.  Lowell  District: 

I.    Enlarge  master's  office  and  provide  lavatory 

and  store  room. 
II.    Add  sheet  metal  working  room  to  annex  and 
equip. 

III.    Equip  class  room  for  science. 

28.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  District. 
(Equip  class  room  for  science.) 

29.  Theodore  Lyman  District. 
(Construct  stage  in  hall.) 

30.  Wells  District. 
(Construct  teachers'  room.) 

31.  Dorchester  High  School  for  Girls. 
(Remodel  for  girls'  occupancy.) 

32.  Boston  Trade  School. 

I.    Change  sheet  metal  department  into  paint- 
ing department. 
II.    Equip  Ira  Allen  room  for  upholstery  work. 

33.  Washington  District. 

I.    Furnish  and  install  printing  equipment. 

Make  necessary  alterations. 
II,    Furnish  and  install  electrical  equipment. 
Make  necessary  alterations. 
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III.  Furnish  and  install  additional  woodworking 

equipment. 

IV.  Equip  class  room  for  science. 

34.  Lunch  Rooms. 

(Provide  and  install  hot  water  heaters  where  lack- 
ing.) 

35.  Safes. 

(Furnish  for  high,  intermediate  and  elementary 
schools  as  designated.) 

36.  Continuation  School 

(Remodel  and  equip  proposed  annex.) 

37.  Jamaica  Plain  High  School. 
(Remodel  and  equip  proposed  annex.) 

38.  West  End  Districts. 

(Transfer  furniture  and  equipment,  supply  addi- 
tional furniture  as  necessitated  by  change  of 
Washington  District  to  an  intermediate  district 
and  other  West  End  districts  to  six-grade  dis- 
tricts.) 

Aggregating  $420,000  00 

(Such  sum  being  exclusive  of  any  expenditures  neces- 
sary for  other  alterations  or  repairs.) 
(c)    General  alterations  and  repairs  to  school  buildings,  ex- 
clusive of  segregated  items  $165,000  00 


Amendments  to  Appropriation  Orders,  Alterations  and  Repairs. 
On  June  29,  1925,  the  School  Committee  passed  the  following  orders: 
Ordered,  That  the  order  passed  at  the  School  Committee  meeting  of 
May  18,  1925  (pages  84,  85),  relative  to  the  appropriation  for  the  altera- 
tion and  repair  of  school  buildings,  for  furniture,  fixtures  and  means  of 
escape  in  case  of  fire,  and  for  fire  protection  for  existing  buildings,  and  for 
improving  existing  school  yards,  during  the  financial  year,  February  1, 
1925,  to  December  31,  1925,  is  hereby  amended  as  follows: 

Item  b. —  Strike  out  the  words  "segregated  item"  and  insert  in  place 
thereof  —  major  educational  items,  so  that  the  item  will  read  as  follows: 
Item  b. —  Major  educational  items. 

Strike  out  Item  6,  paragraph  II.  Mechanics  Arts  High  School:  Re- 
model and  equip  Scotia  Street  building. 

Strike  out  Item  36.  Continuation  School:  Remodel  and  equip  pro- 
posed annex. 

Strike  out  Item  37.  Jamaica  Plain  High  School:  Remodel  and  equip 
proposed  annex. 

Strike  out  the  item  "Aggregating  $420,000"  and  insert  in  place  thereof 
—  Aggregating  $366,500. 
Item  c. —  Strike  out  the  item  and  substitute  in  place  thereof: 
(c)    General  alterations  and  repairs  to  school  buildings, 

exclusive  of  major  educational  items  ....     $218,500  00 
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Ordered,  That  the  order  passed  at  the  School  Committee  meeting  of 
May  4,  1925  (page  65),  relative  to  the  appropriation  for  the  alteration  and 
repair  of  school  buildings,  for  furniture,  fixtures  and  means  of  escape  in 
case  of  fire,  and  for  fire  protection  for  existing  buildings,  and  for  improv- 
ing existing  school  yards,  during  the  financial  year,  February  1,  1925,  to 
December  31,  1925,  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  words  "  ex- 
clusive of  segregated  items"  and  inserting  in  place  thereof  —  exclusive  of 
major  educational  items  —  so  that  the  order  will  read  as  follows : 

Ordered,  That  to  provide  funds  for  the  alteration  and  repair  of  school 
buildings,  for  furniture,  fixtures  and  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire,  and 
for  fire  protection  for  existing  buildings,  and  for  improving  existing  school 
yards,  during  the  financial  year,  February  1,  1925,  to  December  31,  1925, 
the  following  sum  is  hereby  appropriated,  on  account : 

General  alterations  and  repairs  to  school  buildings,  ex- 
clusive of  major  educational  items  $750,000  00 


On  May  18,  1925,  the  School  Committee  passed  the  following  orders: 
Ordered,  That  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  206  of  the 
Special  Acts  of  1919,  as  amended  by  chapter  524  of  the  Acts  of  1920,  as 
amended  by  chapter  488  of  the  Acts  of  1923,  as  amended  by  chapter  327 
of  the  Acts  of  1925,  the  following  appropriations  are  hereby  made  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  the  administration  expenses  of  the  Schoolhouse  Depart- 
ment; for  the  additional  cost  of  accommodations  previously  authorized, 
and  for  additional  school  accommodations: 

Appropriation  for  Administration  Expenses,  Schoolhouse 
Department. 

Item  1  $80,000  00 

Additional  Appropriation  to  Meet  Cost  of  Accommodations 
Previously  Authorized  and  Revisions  of  Estimates. 
Item    2. —  Warren-Bunker    Hill    District,  Charlestown: 
Charlestown  High  School,  land  and  construction  of 
one-story  shop  unit  of  three-story  annex  (Item  26, 


New  School  Buildings,  Lands,  Yards,  Etc. 


1924) 


$86,000  00 


Item  3. —  Robert  Gould  Shaw  District,  West  Roxbury: 
Land  and  construction  of  four-room  addition  to  Henry 
Vane  School,  kindergarten  and  Grades  I.  to  VI.  (Item 
41,  1923)  


98,500  00 


Item  4- — -Everett  District,  South  End:  Land  and  con- 
struction of  eight-room  building  for  Grades  I.  to  III. 
and  kindergarten  (Item  28,  1924)  


184,000  00 


Item  5. —  Thomas  N.  Hart  District,  South  Boston:  South 
Boston  High  School,  construction  of  nine  class-room 
addition,  including  provision  for  Household  Science  and 
Arts  (Item  27,  1924)  


390,000  00 
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Item  6. —  Shurtleff  District,  South  Boston:  Land  and  con- 
struction of  eight  class-room  unit  (kindergarten  and 
Grades  I.  to  III.)  (Item  35,  1924,  as  amended  April  6, 
1925)  $207,000  00 

Item  7. —  Henry  Grew  District,  Hyde  Park :  Land  and  con- 
struction of  thirty-six  class-room  high  school  for  boys 
and  girls  (Item  29,  1924,  as  amended  October  20, 

1924)  .  100,000  00 

Item  8.- — ■  Lewis  Intermediate  District,  Roxbury:  Land  and 

construction  of  twelve  class-room  annex,  Grades  VII. 

to  IX.  (Item  30,  1924)   292,000  00 

Item  9. —  Minot  District,  Dorchester:  Land  and  construc- 
tion of  eight  class-room  unit  (kindergarten  and 
Grades  I.  to  III.)  of  twenty-four  class-room  inter- 
mediate school  (Item  31,  1924,  as  amended  May  18, 

1925)   242,000  00 

Item  10. —  Thomas  Gardner  District,  Brighton:  Land  and 

construction  of  four  class-room  unit  of  sixteen-room 
building,  kindergarten  and  Grades  I.  to  VI.  (Item  33, 
1924)   115,500  00 

Item  11. —  John  Marshall  District,  Dorchester:  Construc- 
tion of  twelve-room  building,  kindergarten  and  Grades 
I.  to  VI.  (Item  24,  1923,  as  amended  June  19,  1923; 
Item  31,  1923;  Item*18,  1924)   30,000  00 

Item  12. —  Bennett  District,  Brighton:  Land  and  con- 
struction of  high  school  for  boys  and  girls  (Item  35, 
1923;  Item  22,  1924)   80,000  00 

Item  IS. —  Henry  L.  Pierce  District,  Dorchester:  Land, 
plans  and  construction  of  new  high  school  building 
(Item  24,  1920,  as  amended  November  1,  1920;  Item 
12,  1921;  Item  2,  1924)   20,000  00 

Item  14- — Sherwin  District,  Roxbury:  Boston  Trade 
School,  plans  and  construction  of  shop  addition  (Item 
20,  1923;  Item  34,  1923;  Item  16,  1924)       .      .      .      143,000  00 

Item  15. —  Warren -Bunker  Hill  District,  Charlestown:  Con- 
struction of  four  class-room  unit  of  eight  class-room 
building,  kindergarten  and  Grades  I.  to  III.  (Item  34, 
1924)   125,500  00 

Appropriations  for  Additional  School  Accommodations. 

Item  16. —  Bennett  District,  Brighton :  Construction  of  four- 
room  kindergarten-primary  unit  of  eight-room  build- 
ing, corner  of  Corey  road  and  Washington  street       .       121,500  00 

Item  17. —  Robert  Gould  Shaw  District,  West  Roxbury: 

Construction  of  domestic  science  bungalow   .      .      .         5,000  00 

Item  18. —  Robert  Gould  Shaw  District,  West  Roxbury: 
Land  and  construction  of  four-room  unit  (kindergarten5 
and  Grades  I.  to  III.),  near  Weld  street  and  Russell 
road   22,000  00 
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Item  19. —  Robert  Gould  Shaw  District,  West  Roxbury: 
Land  and  construction  of  four-room  unit  (kindergarten 
and  Grades  I.  to  III.),  near  Vermont  street  .      .      .      $22,000  00 

Item  20. —  Robert  Gould  Shaw  District,  West  Roxbury: 
Land  and  construction  of  four-room  unit  (kindergarten 
and  Grades  I.  to  III.),  near  Wren  street       .      .      .        22,000  00 

Item  21. — -Dearborn  District,  Roxbury:  High  School  of 
Practical  Arts,  land  and  construction  of  nine-room 
addition,  including  domestic  science  rooms  .      .      .        49,333  00 

Item  22. —  Francis  Parkman  District,  West  Roxbury :  Land 
and  construction  of  four-room  unit  of  eight-room  build- 
ing, kindergarten  and  Grades  I.  to  III   13,000  00 

Item  23. —  Henry  Grew  District,  Hyde  Park:  Land  and 
construction  of  eight-room  unit  (kindergarten  and 
Grades  I.  to  III.)  of  six-grade  elementary  building 
with  hall   15,000  00 

Item  24. —  John  Marshall  District,  Dorchester:  Purchase 

and  remodeling  of  building  for  special  class  center       .        40,000  00 

Item  25. —  Longfellow  District,  West  Roxbury:  Land  and 
construction  of  four-room  unit   (kindergarten  and  ' 
Grades  I.  to  III.)  of  eight-room  building  adjoining 
Phineas  Bates  School   6,000  00 

Item  26. —  Edmund  P.  Tileston  District,  Dorchester:  Con- 
struction of  four-room  addition  to  Charles  Logue 
building   86,800  00 

Item  27. —  Washington  Irving  District,  West  Roxbury: 
Construction  of  third  twelve-class-room  unit  (Grades 
VII.  to  XII.)  '  ...        24,000  00 

Item  28. — •  Washington  District,  West  End :  Land  and  con- 
struction of  combination  gymnasium-assembly  hall 
and  manual  training  and  domestic  science  accommoda- 
tions   10,946  29 

Item  29. —  Washington  Allston  District,  Brighton:  Con- 
struction of  four-room  kindergarten-primary  unit  of 
eight-room  building  on  Brainerd  road    ....       118,500  00 

Item  30. —  Prince  District,  City  Proper:  Land  and  con- 
struction of  four-room  unit  (kindergarten  and  Grade  I. 
to  III.)   30,000  00 

Item  31. —  Dearborn  District,  Roxbury:  Horace  Mann 
School,  land  and  construction  of  twenty  class-room 
building,  including  auditorium,  manual  training  and 
domestic  science  accommodations   70,000  00 

Appropriation  for  Rent  of  Hired  Accommodations. 
Hem  32  '  60,000  00 

Total  j2,909,579  29 

On  June  29,  1925,  the  School  Committee  passed  the  following  order: 
Ordered,  That  in  accordance  with  the  provision  of  chapter  206  of  the 
Special  Acts  of  1919,  as  amended  by  chapter  524  of  the  Acts  of  1920,  as 
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amended  by  chapter  488  of  the  Acts  of  1923,  as  amended  by  chapter  327 
of  the  Acts  of  1925,  the  following  additional  appropriations  are  hereby 
made  for  additional  school  accommodations: 

Item  38. —  Prince  District,  City  Proper:  Mechanic  Arts 


High  School,  remodeling  and  equipping  of  Scotia 

street  building  $20,620  71 

Item  34- — Agassiz-Bowditch  Districts,  Jamaica  Plain: 
Jamaica  Plain  High  School,  remodeling  and  equipping 
of  Lamartine  Street  annex   15,000  00 

Item  55. —  Abraham  Lincoln  District,  City  Proper:  Con- 
tinuation School,  remodeling  and  equipping  of  Oak 
Street  annex   40,000  00 


Total  $75,620  71 


Amendments  to  Appropriations,  New  School  Buildings,  Lands, 

Yards,  Etc. 

On  April  6,  1925,  the  School  Committee  passed  the  following  order: 
Ordered,  That  Item  35  of  the  1924  list  of  additional  school  accommoda- 
tions is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
Item  35, 1924- —  Shurtleff  District,  South  Boston:  Land  and 
construction  of  eight  class-room  unit  (kindergarten 
and  Grades  I.  to  III.)  $27,000  00 

On  May  18,  1925,  the  School  Committee  passed  the  following  order: 
Ordered,  That  Item  31  of  the  1924  list  of  additional  school  accommoda- 
tions is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

Item  31,  1924- —  Minot  District,  Dorchester:  Land  and 
construction  of  eight  class-room  unit  of  twenty-four 
class-room  intermediate  school       .      .      .      .      .      $24,000  00 

On  June  29,  1925,  the  School  Committee  passed  the  following  orders : 
Ordered,  That  the  order  passed  at  the  School  Committee  meeting  of 
May  18,  1925  (see  pages  82,  84)  making  appropriations  for  the  purpose 
of  meeting  the  administration  expenses  of  the  Schoolhouse  Department; 
for  the  additional  cost  of  accommodations  previously  authorized,  and  for 
additional  school  accommodations,  is  hereby  amended  as  follows: 

•  Strike  out  Item  17. —  Robert  Gould  Shaw  District,  West 

Roxbury:  Construction  of  domestic  science  bungalow  .        $5,000  00 

Ordered,  That  Item  30  of  the  1925  list  of  additional  school  accommoda- 
tions is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Item  30,  1925. —  Prince  District,  City  Proper:  Land  and 
construction  of  four-room  unit  (kindergarten  and 
grades  I.  to  III.)  $54,000  00 
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Transfers  of  Appropriations,  New  School  Buildings,  Lands,  Yards, 

Etc. 

On  March .16,  1925,  the  School  Committee  passed  the  following  order: 
Ordered,  That  of  the  amounts  appropriated  by  the  School  Committee 
under  dates  of  June  21,  1920  (page  105),  and  May  16,  1921  (page  60),  the 
following  amounts  are  hereby  transferred  to  the  1923  and  1924  items  of 
permanent  school  accommodations,  as  set  forth  below: 

From 

Item  17,  1920. — 'Prince  District,  City  Proper:  Land  and 

plans  for  eight-room  building,  Grades  I.  to  VI. 
Item  7,  1921. — -Washington  Allston  District,  Brighton: 

Construction  of  twelve-room  building,  Grades  I.  to  VI. 

(Item  18,  1920^1  .   


$5,690  10 
8,526  32 


$14,216  42 


To 

Item  13,  1923.—  Roger  Wolcott  District,  Dorchester:  Addi- 
tional land  and  construction  of  sixteen-room  unit  of 


intermediate  school  building  without  hall  or  special 
rooms  (Item  33,  1920,  as  amended  June  6,  1921;  Item 
12,  1922)   $9,415  45 

Item  41,  1923.—  Robert  Gould  Shaw  District,  West  Rox- 
bury:  Land  and  construction  of  four-room  addition  to 
Henry  Vane  School,  kindergarten  and  Grades  I.  to  VI.,  991  00 

Item  5,  1924- — Bennett  District,  Brighton:  Construction 
of  additional  story  on  Winship  School  building,  and 
remodeling  of  present  building  for  intermediate  school 
purposes  with  additional  shops  (Item  21,  1922;  Item  12, 
1923)   3,320  58 

Item  7,  1924  —  Edmund  P.  Tileston  District,  Dorchester: 
Land,  plans  and  construction  of  four-room  unit  of  eight- 
room  building,  Grades  I.  to  VI.,  near  Martha  A.  Baker 
Schoolhouse  (Item  22,  1923;  Item  29,  1923)  ...  244  79 

Item  20,  1924. —  Thomas  Gardner  District,  Brighton:  Dis- 
posal of  annex  and  construction  of  eight-room  addi- 
tion, Grades  I.  to  VI.  and  kindergarten  (Item  13,  1922),  US  22 

Item  32,  1924. —  Theodore  Roosevelt  Intermediate  Dis- 
trict, Roxbury:  Construction  of  two  additional  class 
rooms   126  38 


$14,216  42 


On  May  18,  1925,  the  N-chool  Committee  passed  the  following  order: 
Ordered,  That  of  the  amounts  appropriated  by  the  School  Committee 
under  dates  of  June  3,  1918  (page  80),  June  16,  1919  (page  89),  April  26, 
1920  (page  53),  June  21,  1920  (page  104),  May  16,  1921  (pages  60  and 
61),  April  17,  1922  (page  37),  May  8,  1922  (page  57),  March  19,  1923 
(page  24),  July  2,  1923  (page  118),  June  19,  1923  (page  101),  and  April  7, 
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1924  (page  55),  respectively,  the  following  amounts  are  hereby  transferred 
from  the  1918,  1919,  1920,  1921,  1922,  1923  and  1924  items  indicated  to 
Item  28  of  the  1925  list  of  permanent  school  accommodations: 


From  Item  15,  1918. —  Prescott  District,  Charlestown: 

Abram  E.  Cutter  School,  extension  of  school  yard      .        $1,000  00 

From  Item  11,  1919. —  Land  only  for  Items  8  (Roger  Wol- 
cott  District,  Dorchester)  and  10  (Lewis  District,  Rox- 
bury)   1,533  17 

From  Item  9,  1920. — ■  George  Putnam  District,  Roxbury 
(Theodore  Roosevelt  School):  Land,  plans  and  con- 
struction of  eighteen-room  intermediate  school  build- 
ing (Item  14,  1920;  Item  21,  1924)   1,560  36 

From  Item  10,  1920. —  Roger  Wolcott  District,  Dorchester 
(Frank  V.  Thompson  School):  Completion  of  inter- 
mediate school  (Item  8,  1919)   2,214  04 

From  Item  11, 1920. —  Samuel  Adams  District,  East  Boston: 

Completion  of  elementary  school  (Item  9,  1919)  .      .  3,248  92 

From  Item  18,  1920. —  Lewis  District,  Roxbury:  Comple- 
tion of  lower  elementary  school  (Item  10,  1919; 
Itemo,  1920)      .      .      .      .      .      .     ..      .      .         3,996  42 

From  Item  8,  1921. —  Theodore  Lyman  District,  East  Bos- 
ton: Construction  of  eight-room  building,  Grades  I.  to 
VI.  (Item  19,  1920)   1,690  80 

From  Item  24,  1921. —  William  Lloyd  Garrison  District, 

Roxbury:  Construction  of  hall  (Item  29,  1920)     .      .         3,058  58 

From  Item  2,  1922. —  Charles  Sumner  District,  West  Rox- 
bury: Completion  of  intermediate  school  (Item  20, 
1920;  Item  13,  1921;  Item  25,  1922)      ....        15,341  18 

From  Item  10,  1922. —  Phillips  Brooks  District,  Dorchester: 
Construction  of  intermediate  school  building,  twenty 
class  rooms,  halls  and  shops  (Item  32,  1920;  Item  14, 
1923)   17,299  85 

From  Item  17,  1922. —  Martin  District,  Roxbuiw:  Land  and 
construction  of  sixteen  or  eighteen-room  unit  of  a  new 
central  girls'  high  school,  without  laboratories,  with 
gymnasium  and  lunch  room   4,136  70 

From  Item  3,  1923  —  Robert  Gould  Shaw  District,  West 
Roxbury:  Construction  of  four-room  building,  kinder- 
garten and  Grades  I.  to  III.  (Item  30,  1920;  Item  29, 
1921;  Item  24,  1922)   3,269  60 

From  Item  7,  1923. —  Henry  L.  Pierce  District,  Dorchester: 
Completion  of  four-room  building  (Item  14,  1921; 
Items  3  and  23,  1922)   1,272  42 

From  Item  18,  1923. —  Henry  Grew  District,  Hyde  Park: 
Hyde  Park  High  School,  plans  and  construction  of  # 

twelve  class-room  addition   3,981  04 

From  Item  45, 1923. —  Henry  L.  Pierce  District,  Dorchester: 
Ellen  H.  Richards  School,  grading  and  fencing,  addi- 
tional play  space  already  property  of  the  city      .      .  220  00 
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From  Item  46,  1923. —  Jefferson-Comins  District,  Roxbury: 
Charles  Bulfinch  School,  grading  and  fencing,  addi- 


tional play  space  already  property  of  the  city      .      .  $359  00 

From  Item  47,  1923.—  Ulysses  S.  Grant  District,  East  Bos- 
ton: Ulysses  S.  Grant  School,  grading  and  fencing, 
additional  play  space  already  property  of  the  city      .  26  00 

From  Item  53,  1923. —  Dillaway  District,  Roxbury:  Dilla- 
way  School,  preparation  and  grading  of  school  yard 

(Item  43,  1923)   1,173  50 

From  Item  24,  1924. —  John  Marshall  District,  Dorchester: 
Special  class  center,  land,  building,  and  alterations 
(Item  16,  1921)   172  13 


Total  $65,553  71 


To  Appropriations  for  Additional  School  Accommodations. 
To  Item  28,  1925  —  Washington  District,  West  End:  Land 
and  construction  of  combination  gymnasium-assembly 
hall  and  manual  training  and  domestic  science  accom- 
modations  $65,553  71 


On  July  6,  1925,  the  School  Committee  passed  the  following  order: 
Ordered,  That  of  the  amounts  appropriated  by  the  School 
Committee  under  dates  of  May  16,  1921  (page  60), 
March  19,  1923  (page  24),  and  April  7,  1924  (page  54), 
the  following  amounts  are  hereby  transferred  to  the 
1921,  1922,  1923  and  1924  items  of  permanent  school 
accommodations,  as  set  forth  below: 


From 

Item  6,  1921. — -Prince  District,  City  Proper:  Construction 

of  eight-room  building,  Grades  I.  to  VI  (Item  17,  1920),       $2,925  85 

Item  2,  1923.—  Administration  Building  (Item  3,  1921)     .         9,242  34 

Item  3,  1924. — 'Bennett  District,  Brighton:  Land  and  con- 
struction of  four-room  unit  of  sixteen-room  building, 
Grades  I.  to  III.  and  kindergarten  (Item  15,  1922; 
from  Item  10,  1923)   573  54 

Item  8,  1924- — Francis  Parkman  District,  Jamaica  Plain: 
Land  and  construction  of  four-room  unit  of  eight-room 
building,  Grades  I.  to  III.  and  kindergarten  (Item  19, 
1922;  Item  11,  1923)   8,790  10 


Total  $21,531  83 

Item  8,  1921. —  Theodore  Lyman  District,  East  Boston: 

(  (instruction  of  eight-room  building,  Grades  I.  to  VI. 

(Item  19,'  1920)   $304  00 

Item  25,  1922. — 'Charles  Sumner  District,  West  Roxbury: 

Completion  of  Intermediate  School  (Item  20,  1920; 

Item  13,  1921;  Item  2,  1922)   3,555  43 
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Item  14,  1923. —  Phillips  Brooks  District,  Dorchester:  Land 
and  plans  for  twenty-room  intermediate  school  build- 
ing (Item  32,  1920)  :  .  .      $15,000  00 

Item  7,  1924.—  Edmund  P.  Tileston  District,  Dorchester: 
Land,  plans  and  construction  of  four-room  unit  of 
eight-room  building,  Grades  I.  to  VI.  (Items  22  and 
29,  1923)   623  30 

Item  21,  1924- —  George  Putnam  District,  Roxbury  (Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  School) :  Land,  plans  and  construction 
of  eighteen-room  intermediate  school  building  (Items 
9  and  14,  1920)   1,999  10 

Item  32,  1924. —  Theodore  Roosevelt  Intermediate  District, 

Roxbury:  Construction  of  two  additional  class  rooms  .  50  00 

Total  $21,531  83 

Summary  of  Appropriations. 
Current  expenses  (exclusive  of  alterations  and  repairs)       .$11,749,567  59 

Alterations  and  repairs   1,435,000  00 

New  school  buildings,  lands,  yards,  etc.        .  3,004,200  00 


$16,188,767  59 

Deduct  for  over  appropriation  in  new  school  buildings,  lands, 

yards,  etc.,  to  be  corrected  by  official  action  later      .         4,200  00 


Total  $16,184,567  59 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  was  made  available  the  sum  of  $101,301.96 
for  new  school  buildings,  lands,  yards,  etc.,  by  transfers  of  unexpended 
balances  of  preceding  years  up  to  the  time  that  this  report  went  to  press. 
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REAPPOINTMENTS  OF  TEACHERS  AND 
MEMBERS  OF  SUPERVISING  STAFF. 


In  School  Committee,  June  8,  1925. 

To  the  School  Committee: 

In  accordance  with  section  264  of  the  Regulations, 
I  herewith  submit  a  list  of  reappointments  for  the  school 
year  1925-26,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  number 
of  teachers  to  which  each  school  and  school  district  is 
entitled,  and  the  number  of  pupils  upon  which  the 
quota  of  teachers  is  based.  All  reappointments  are 
made  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Regulations 
governing  promotional  examinations. 

All  reappointments  of  high  school  teachers  are  based 
upon  the  provisions  contained  in  section  293  of  the 
Regulations.  The  computation  is  based  upon  a  report 
received  from  each  head  master  as  of  October  1,  1924. 

All  reappointments  of  elementary  and  intermediate 
school  teachers  are  made  on  the  basis  of  one  teacher  for 
every  thirty-five  pupils  in  Grade  IX,  and  one  teacher 
for  every  forty  pupils  in  all  other  grades.  The  ap- 
pointment of  new  teachers  during  the  current  school 
year  has  been  made  on  the  basis  of  forty  pupils  in  the 
first,  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  thirty-five  pupils  in 
Grade  IX,  and  forty-two  pupils  in  grades  from  the 
second  to  the  sixth.  In  consequence  of  this  difference 
in  the  basis  of  appointment  of  new  teachers  and  the 
reappointments  of  teachers  for  the  ensuing  school  year, 
the  reports  which  follow  indicate  a  considerable  number 
of  elementary  school  vacancies,  but  these  are  technical 
rather  than  actual  vacancies, —  that  is,  they  are  vacan- 
cies on  the  basis  of  forty  pupils  for  Grades  I  to  VIII, 
inclusive,  and  thirty-five  pupils  for  Grade  IX.  Except 
as  hereinafter  explained,  there  are  no  teachers  in  excess 
of  the  Regulations. 
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Excess  Teachers. 

In  the  High  School  of  Commerce  there  are  five 
teachers  in  excess  of  the  number  allowed  under  the 
Regulations.  I  recommend  that  these  teachers  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  school  until  the  fall,  at  which 
time  the  membership  may  warrant  their  retention;  if 
not,  their  transfer  may  be  effected. 

In  the  South  Boston  High  School  there  is  one  teacher 
in  excess  of  the  number  allowed  under  the  Regulations. 
I  recommend  that  this  teacher  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  school  until  the  fall,  at  which  time  the  membership 
may  warrant  her  retention;  if  not  her  transfer  may  be 
effected. 

In  the  Bowdoin  District  there  is  one  kindergarten 
teacher  in  excess  of  the  number  allowed  under  the 
Regulations.  I  recommend  that  this  teacher  be  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  the  school  until  the  fall,  at  which 
time  the  membership  may  warrant  her  retention;  if 
not,  her  transfer  may  be  effected. 

In  the  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  Intermediate  District 
there  is  one  teacher  in  excess  of  the  number  allowed 
under  the  Regulations.  I  recommend  that  this  teacher 
be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  school  until  the  fall,  at 
which  time  the  membership  may  warrant  her  retention ; 
if  not,  her  transfer  may  be  effected. 

In  the  Thomas  N.  Hart  District  there  is  one  teacher 
in  excess  of  the  number  allowed  under  the  Regulations. 
I  recommend  that  this  teacher  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  school  until  the  fall,  at  which  time  the  membership 
may  warrant  her  retention;  if  not,  her  transfer  may  be 
effected. 

In  the  Washington  Irving  Intermediate  District  there 
is  one  teacher  in  excess  of  the  number  allowed  under  the 
Regulations.  I  recommend  that  this  teacher  be  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  the  school  until  the  fall,  at  which 
time  the  membership  may  warrant  her  retention;  if 
not,  her  transfer  may  be  effected. 
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In  the  Wendell  Phillips  District  there  is  one  teacher 
in  excess  of  the  number  allowed  under  the  Regulations. 
I  recommend  that  this  teacher  be  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  school  until  the  fall,  at  which  time  the  member- 
ship may  warrant  her  retention;  if  not,  her  transfer  may 
be  effected. 

SUBMASTERS. 

In  the  following-named  districts  submasters  are  em- 
ployed in  excess  of  the  Regulations: 

Elihu  Greenwood. —  One.  This  submaster  has  been 
allowed  in  previous  years  for  assignment  to  the  Fair- 
mount  School,  in  which  there  are  several  upper  grades. 
I  recommend  that  a  teacher  of  said  rank  be  continued 
in  the  foregoing  district  during  the  school  year  ending 
August  31,  1926. 

Frederic  W.  Lincoln. —  One.  This  submaster  has  been 
allowed  in  previous  years.  I  recommend  that  a  teacher 
of  said  rank  be  continued  in  the  foregoing  district  dur- 
ing the  school  year  ending  August  31,  1926. 

Sherwin. —  One.  This  submaster  has  been  allowed  in 
previous  years.  I  recommend  that  a  teacher  of  said 
rank  be  continued  in  the  foregoing  district  during  the 
school  year  ending  August  31,  1926. 

In  each  of  the  following  districts  there  is  one  addi- 
tional submaster  in  charge  of  the  pupils  above  the  third 
grade  as  authorized  by  the  School  Committee : 

Dearborn. 
Eliot. 

Frank  V.  Thompson  Intermediate. 
Henry  L.  Pierce. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  Intermediate. —  Two. 

Phillips  Brooks. 

Thomas  Gardner. 

Thomas  N.  Hart. 

Washington. 

Washington  Allston. 
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Master's  Assistants. 
In  each  of  the  following-named  districts  there  is  one 
master's  assistant  in  excess  of  the  number  authorized 
by  the  Regulations: 

• 

Abraham  Lincoln. —  Two. 

Bennett. 

Dearborn. 

Dudley  (PrevocationaV) . 

Edmund  P.  Tileston. 

Frank  V.  Thompson  Intermediate. 

Henry  L.  Pierce. 

■  Jefferson-Comins. 

John  Winthrop. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  Intermediate. 

Sherwin. 

Washington. 

Conservation  of  Eyesight  Classes. 
I  hereby  re-establish  conservation  of  eyesight  classes 
in  the  following-named  districts  for  the  year  1925-26: 

Blackinton-J ohn  Cheverus. —  One. 
Dudley. —  One. 
Eliot. —  One. 
Franklin. —  Two. 
Harvard-Frothingham. —  One. 
Hugh  O'Brien. —  One. 
Martin. —  One. 
Norcross. —  One. 
Wells.—  One. 

Special  Classes. 
I  hereby  re-establish  special  classes  in  the  following- 
named  districts  for  the  year  1925-26: 

Abraham  Lincoln. —  Two. 
Agassiz. —  One. 
Bennett. —  Two. 
Bigelow. —  One. 
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Blackinton-John  Cheverus. —  Two. 

Bowdoin. —  Three. 

Chapman. —  One. 

Dearborn. —  One. 

Dillaway. —  Two. 

Dudley. —  Two. 

Dwight. —  Six. 

Edmund  P.  Tileston. —  One. 

Edward  Everett. —  One. 

Eliot. —  Four. 

Everett. —  One. 

Franklin. —  One. 

Hancock. —  Four. 

Harvard-Frothingham. —  Three. 

Henry  L.  Pierce. —  One. 

Hugh  O'Brien. —  One. 

Hyde. —  One. 

Jefferson-Comins. —  One. 

John- Mar  shall. —  Seven. 

John  Winthrop. —  One. 

Julia  Ward  Howe. —  One. 

Lawrence. —  One. 

Lewis  Intermediate. —  One. 

Longfellow. —  One. 

Lowell. —  Two. 

Mary  Hemenway. —  One. 

Mather. —  One. 

Norcross. —  One. 

Oliver  Hazard  Perry. —  One. 

Phillips  Brooks. —  One. 

Prescott. —  One. 

Quincy. —  Three. 

Robert  Gould  Shaw. —  One. 

Roger  Wolcott. —  One. 

Samuel  Adams. —  One. 

Sherwin. —  Eleven. 

Theodore  Lyman. —  Two. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  Intermediate. —  Two. 

Thomas  Gardner. —  Two. 
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Thomas  N.  Hart. —  One. 
Ulysses  S.  Grant. —  One. 
Warren-Bunker  Hill. —  Two. 
Wells.—  Six. 
Wendell  Phillips. —  Six. 
William  E.  Endicott. —  One. 
William  E.  Russell. —  One. 

Speech  Improvement  Classes. 

I  hereby  re-establish  speech  improvement  classes  in 
the  following-named  districts  for  the  year  1925-26: 

Dudley. —  One. 
Dwight. —  One. 
Franklin. —  One. 
Hancock. —  One. 
Harvard-Frothingham. —  One. 
John  A.  Andrew. —  One. 
Longfellow. —  One. 
Lowell. —  One. 
Martin. —  One. 
Mary  Hemenway. —  One. 
Quincy. —  One. 
Roger  Wolcott. —  One. 
Ulysses  S.  Grant. —  One. 
Washington. —  One. 

Open-air,  Ungraded  and  Special  English  Classes. 

I  recommend  that  the  same  policy  be  pursued  regard- 
ing the  establishment  of  open-air,  ungraded  and  special 
English  classes  as  in  1924-25  and  that  no  action  con- 
cerning the  re-establishment  of  these  classes  for  the 
year  1925-26  be  taken  at  the  present  time.  Action 
should  be  postponed  until  after  the  opening  of  schools 
in  September,  when  orders  will  be  presented  to  the 
School  Committee  regarding  the  establishment  of  all 
such  classes  on  the  basis  of  the  registration  at  that  time. 
I  recommend  thai  all  open-air,  ungraded  and  special 
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English  classes  at  present  authorized  be  discontinued 
at  the  close  of  the  current  school  year  and  that  such 
classes  be  re-established  only  by  special  order  of  the 
School  Committee. 

Disciplinary  Day  Classes. 
I  hereby  re-establish  disciplinary  day  classes  in  the 
following-named  district  for  the  year  1925-26: 

Julia  Ward  Howe. —  Three. 
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PART  I. 


REAPPOINTMENTS  OF  PRINCIPALS  AND  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  SUPERVISING  STAFF. 


Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Committee. 
Mechanic  Arts  High  School. —  Head  Master,  Adelbert  H.  Morrison. 
Elihu  Greenwood  District. —  Master,  Thomas  E.  Kelley. 
Prince  District. —  Master,  Charles  G.  Wetherbee. 
Rice  District. —  Master,  Thomas  J.  Barry . 
Theodore  Lyman  District. —  Master,  Frederick  J.  Murphy. 
Examiners,  Robert  B.  Masterson,  Alice  M.  Twigg. 
Assistant  Directors,  Manual  Arts,  George  F.  Hatch,  Josef  Sandberg. 
Assistants,  Manual  Arts,  Elizabeth  M.  P.  Bartlett,  Bertha  A.  Pettee. 
Assistant,  Music,  Gertrude  A.  Smith. 

Vocational  Assistant,  Department  of  Vocational  Guidance,  Bessie 
MacBride. 

School  Nurses,  Mary  D.  Morse,  Christine  E.  Sweeney 
Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  81,  1926. 

Dorchester  High  School  for  Boys. —  Head  Master,  John  W.  Regan. 

Christopher  Gibson  District. —  Master,  Katharine  C.  McDonnell. 

Frederic  W.  Lincoln  District. —  Master,  George  W.  Gammon. 

Quincy  District. —  Master,  Frederick  A.  Guindon. 

Robert  Treat  Paine  District. —  Master,  Emma  F.  Jenkins. 

Washington  Irving  Intermediate  District. —  Master,  William  T.  Miller. 

Director,  Evening  Schools,  Joseph  F.  Gould. 

Director,  Manual  Arts,  C.  Edward  Newell. 

Director,  Modern  Foreign  Languages,  Marie  A.  Solano. 

Director,  School  Hygiene,  John  A.  Ceconi. 

Assistant  Director,  Household  Science  and  Arts,  Margaret  A.  Foran. 
Assistant  Directors,  Music,  Joseph  H.  Gildea,  H.  Dana  Strother,  Daniel 

D.  Tierney,  Jr.,  Joseph  F.  Wagner. 
Assistant  Director,  Penmanship,  Katharine  O'Brien. 
Assistant  Directors,  Practice  and  Training,  M.  Ursula  Magrath,  Bertha 

L.  Mulloney. 
Assistant,  Manual  Arts,  Grace  M.  Stack. 
Assistants,  Music,  Mary  A.  Kennedy,  Helen  J.  Lynch. 
Supervisors,  Drum  and  Bugle  Corps,  Harry  B.  Roche,  Fortunato 

Sordillo. 

Vocational  Assistants,  Department  of  Vocational  Guidance,  Evelyn  M. 

O'Bryan,  Abigail  D.  Steere. 
Vocational  Instructor,  Department  of  Vocational  Guidance,  Curtis 

Peckham. 

School  Nurses,  Hulda  Cederstrom,  Anna  E.  Donovan,  Delia  V.  Egan, 
Madeline  V.  Finnegan,  Mary  V.  Flynn,  Madeline  A.  Mahoney, 
Kathleen  R.  McCarthy,  Rose  A.  Meade,  Anna  M.  Phalan,  Lauretta 
M.  Quinn. 
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PART  II. 


REAPPOINTMENTS  OF  SUBORDINATE  TEACHERS. 


Note. —  Physical  training  teachers  in  the  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of 
Boston,  High  and  Latin  Schools  are  given  under  Part  III. 

THE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE  OF  THE  CITY  OF  BOSTON. 
Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging  at  any  one  time  between 


September  1,  1924  and  April  1,  1925    661 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  34  regular  teachers      ....  34 

Now  serving  on  tenure   .  .20 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com.' 
mittee. —  First  Assistant,  Head  of  Department,  Helen  E. 
Cleaves;  Junior  Masters,  Dennis  C.  Haley,  Francis  J.  Hor- 
gan;  Assistants,  A.  Frances  Brennan,  Margaret  M.  Salla- 
way,  Caroline  J.  Trommer   6 


Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1926. — 
Masters,  Heads  of  Departments,  Henry  L.  Gerry,  Marion 
H.  Read;  Junior  Master,  Francis  O'Meara;  Assistants, 
Katherine  E.  Barr,  Alice  Driscoll,  Edith  M.  Gartland,  , 

Frances  W.  Given,  Mary  J.  Quigley  8 

—  34 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  staff  of  permanent  teachers 
there  was  during  the  school  year  1924-25 :  One  Junior  assist- 
ant assigned  from  the  Girls'  Latin  School. 


PUBLIC  LATIN  SCHOOL. 
Teachers. —  Entitled  to  42  regular  teachers      ....  42 

Now  serving  on  tenure  24 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Junior  Masters,  John  B.  FitzGerald,  William  F. 
Looney,  Ralph  F.  V.  Quinn,  Clinton  B.  Wilbur  ...  4 
Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1926. — 
Master,  Head  of  Department,  Edwin  F.  A.  Benson;  Junior 
Masters,  Gerard  B.  Cleary,  Robert  B.  Drummey,  Charles 
S.  FitzGerald,  Thomas  A.  O'Donnell,  Thomas  R.  Penny- 
packer,  John  J.  Quinn,  Francis  J.  Roland,  Thomas  W. 
Sheehan  9 


—  37 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  staff  of  permanent  teachers 
there  were  during  the  school  year  1924-25:  Three  junior 
assistants  and  three  temporary  teachers.  However,  one  of 
the  junior  assistants  carried  the  program  of  a  regular  teacher 
absent  on  leave. 
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GIRLS'  LATIN  SCHOOL. 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  28  regular  teachers      ....  28 

Now  serving  on  tenure  22 

Appointed:    To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,  Frances  Burnce,  Alice  L.  Cunningham, 

Marion  C.  Moreland  3 

Appointed:    To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1926. — 
Assistant,  Alice  A.  Brophy  1 


—  26 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  staff  of  permanent  teachers 
there  were  during  the  school  year  1924-25:  Three  junior 
assistants.  However,  one  of  the  junior  assistants  carried  the 
program  of  one  of  the  regular  teachers  absent  on  leave. 


BRIGHTON  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  33  regular  teachers     ....  33 

Now  serving  on  tenure  ,  11 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee. —  First  Assistant,  Head  of  Department,  Elizabeth  I. 
O'Neill;  Assistant  Instructor,  Commercial  Branches,  Agnes 
McCloskey     2 


Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1926. — 
Assistants,  Winifred  Dowd,  Marjorie  Loring,  Evelyn  G. 
McNamara,  Gertrude  E.  Rockwood,  Katherine  A.  Ryan; 
Co-operative  Instructors,  Percy  A.  Brigham,  Warren  C. 
Burnham,  Thomas  M.  Do  well,  Alexander  MacGilvray, 
William  M.  Rogers;  Instructor,  Commercial  Branches,  John 

J.Riley  11 

—  24 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  staff  of  permanent  teachers 
there  were  during  the  school  year  1924-25:  Two  junior 
assistants  and  seven  temporary  teachers.  However,  one 
of  the  junior  assistants  carried  the  program  of  one  of  the 
regular  teachers  absent  on  leave. 


CHARLESTOWN  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  30  regular  teachers      ....  *  30 

Now  serving  on  tenure   .  .13 

Appointed:    To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Junior  Masters,  John  A.  Bergin,  George  M.  Hawes; 

Co-operative  Instructor,  George  G.  Rose  3 

Appointed :    To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1926. — 


Master,  I  loud  of  Department,  Harry  C.  Barber;  Junior 
Masters,  John  A.  Dunn,  Walter  V.  O'Brien;  Assistants, 
Dorothy  Stanwood,  Mary  F.  Toland,  Elsie  E.  Whitney; 
Co-operative  Instructors,  Matthew  F.  Durgin,  Harrio  S. 
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Goodwin;     Assistant  Instructor,  Commercial  Branches, 

Constance  Tenney  9 

—  25 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  staff  of  permanent  teachers 
there  were  during  the  school  year  1924-25:  Three  junior 
assistants  and  two  temporary  teachers. 

DORCHESTER  HIGH  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS. 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1926. — 
Masters,  Heads  of  Departments,  Joseph  P.  Cady2  Michael 
S.  Donlan,  Wilfred  E.  Kelley,  Frank  E.  Lakey,  Henry  P. 
McLaughlin,  Carleton  E.  Preston;  Junior  Masters,  Abram 
E.  Freeman,  Henry  P.  Moore,  Joseph  M.  Sullivan;  Co- 
operative Instructors,  Harold  P.  Johnson,  Frederick  E.  Rau, 
Emmett  R.  Smith;  Instructor,  Commercial  Branches, 
Edward  M.  Balfe  

In  addition  to  the  above-named  staff  of  permanent  teachers 
there  were  also  two  junior  assistants. 

DORCHESTER  HIGH  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 


Now  serving  on  tenure  52 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— •  Industrial  Assistant,  Theresa  A.  Fitzpatrick  .  .  1 
Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1926. — 
Junior  Master,  Malcolm  D.  Campbell;  Assistants,  Mary  L. 
Barlow,  Marguerite  Condon,  Lilian  Holmes,  Julia  A. 
Holteen,  Marion  Renfrew,  Marjorie  G.  Smith;  Assistant 
Instructors,    Commercial   Branches,    Marie    G.  Gookin, 

Jeannie  F.  Shean  9  1 

—  62 


In  addition  to  the  above-named  staff  of  permanent  teachers 
there  were  during  the  school  year  1924-25:  Six  junior 
assistants  and  three  temporary  teachers.  However,  two  of 
the  regular  teachers  were  absent  on  leave  and  their  programs 
were  divided  among  the  teachers. 


EAST  BOSTON  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
Teachers. — Entitled  to  40  regular  teachers      ....  40 

Now  serving  on  tenure  18 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  -pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  First  Assistant,  Head  of  Department,  Grace  E. 
Merrill;  Assistant  Instructor,  Commercial  Branches, 
Margaret  E.  Campbell       .      .      .      .  .      .  .2 


Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1926. — 
Master,  Head  of  Department,  Robert  F.  Allen;  Junior 
Masters,  Lawrence  A.  Howard,  Paul  A.  Saunders;  As- 
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sistants,  Marion  Chesley,  Regina  D.  Madden,  Clarissa 
E.  Prouty,  Hazel  W.  Ruggles,  Anna  E.  Scott;  Assistant 
Instructors,  Commercial  Branches,  Lillian  H.  Austin,  Alice  G. 
Carr;  Co-operative  Instructors,  John  A.  Fisher,  John  A. 
Lane,  Arthur  R.  Nelson  

In  addition  to  the  above-named  staff  of  permanent  teachers 
there  were  during  the  school  year  1924 — 25:  One  junior 
assistant,  one  assistant,  day  elementary  schools  temporarily 
assigned  and  five  temporary  teachers. 

ENGLISH  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  94  regular  teachers  .... 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Master,  Head  of  Department,  Walter  I.  Chapman; 
Junior  Masters,  Edward  J.  Connell,  Leo  V.  Halloran, 
Fred  H.  Kierstead,  Charles  F.  Murphy  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  81,  1926. — 
Junior  Masters,  Lawrence  R.  Atwood,  John  H.  Card, 
Angus  J.  Chisholm,  Cornelius  G.  Cotter,  Charles  F.  Coveney, 
William  J.  Dooling,  Elliott  P.  Frazier,  Ralph  G.  Gilbert, 
Francis  P.  Glavin,  Nathaniel  J.  Hasenfus,  Hollis  D.  Hatch, 
William  J.  Hayes,  Barnaby  M.  Hogan,  Arthur  F.  Leary, 
Enor  E.  Lundin,  Albert  I.  Maguire,  Thomas  J.  McCabe, 
Charles  E.  McCool,  Bernard  F.  McGrath,  George  L.  McKim, 
Maurice  F.  Murphy,  William  J.  Roche,  Robert  G.  Simmons, 
John  H.  Ward,  Stephen  V.  White,  Elmer  S.  Woodward; 
Instructor,  Manual  Arts,  Carl  H.  Adams;  Instructors, 
Commercial  Branches,  John  J.  McCarthy,  Charles  F. 
Muldoon,  John  C.  Ronan,  Charles  A.  A.  Weber 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  staff  of  permanent  teachers 
there  were  during  the  school  year  1924-25:  Three  junior 
assistants  and  six  temporary  teachers.  There  was,  however, 
one  junior  master  in  charge  of  an  annex  doing  no  teaching 
and  who  is  charged  with  pupil  hours,  so  that  the  school 
was  operated  with  86  teachers. 

GIRLS'  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  81  regular  teachers  .... 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  First  Assistants,  Heads  of  Departments,  Bertha  A. 
Bonart,  Mabel  S.  Hastings;  Junior  Master,  William  P. 
Quinn;  Assistants,  Marguerite  M.  O'Brien,  Ellen  G. 
Wiseman;  Assistant  Instructor,  Commercial  Branches, 
M.  Jeannette  Grady  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1926. — 
Junior  Masters,  Kurt  G.  Busiek,  Arthur  G.  Fletcher,  James 
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P.  Shattuck,  John  F.  Sheehan;  Assistants,  Helen  Beveridge, 
Eveline  B.  Cook,  Catherine  E.  Creedan,  Agnes  T.  Dubuc, 
May  J.  Duff,  M*ary  C.  Harrington,  Ellen  C.  Hoy,  Ruth  R. 
Kelly,  Christina  S.  Little,  Mary  M.  Mallard,  Helen  E. 
Murphy,  Charlotte  W.  Onthank,  Marie  Scollard,  Alice 
Sullivan;  Assistant  Instructors,  Commercial  Branches, 
Ellen  G.  Hayden,  Margaret  McDonald,  Teresa  A.  Regan    .  21 

—  73 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  staff  of  permanent  teachers 
there  were  during  the  school  year  1924-25:  Two  junior 
assistants  and  one  temporary  teacher. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE. 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  51  regular  teachers      ....  51 

Now  serving  on  tenure  31 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com-' 
mittee. —  Junior  Masters,  Cyril  C.  Conroy,  Edward  W. 
Ellsworth,  William  F.  Fleming,  Leo  T.  Foster,  John  M. 
Grandfield,  Leo  H.  Grueter,  Rema  J.  Henderson,  John  J.  A. 
Hennessey,  William  F.  Walsh;    Instructor,  Commercial 

Branches,  William  Ogrean  10 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1926. — 
Junior  Masters,  Frederick  L.  Carney,  Francis  j.  DeCelles, 
Thomas  A.  Donnelly,  Thomas  F.  Galvin,  John  J.  Murray, 
James  M.  Nelligan,  Daniel  J.  Shea,  Frank  D.  Shea,  Samuel 
B.  Trumbull,  Walter  F.  Walworth;  Instructor,  Com- 
mercial   Branches,    George   F.    McCarthy;  Instructor, 

Manuals  Arts,  Casimir  F.  Shea  15 

—  56 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  staff  of  permanent  teachers 
there  was  during  the  school  year  1924-25:  One  temporary 
teacher.  However,  one  of  the  regular  teachers  was  absent 
on  leave  and  her  program  was  divided  among  the  teachers. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  OF  PRACTICAL  ARTS. 
Teachers. —  Entitled  to  46  regular  teachers      ....  46 

Now  serving  on  tenure  19 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com" 
mittee. —  Assistants,  Grace  T.  Blqnchard,  Winifred  H.  Nash, 
Lura  M.  Paine;  Co-operative  Assistant,  Helen  J.  Kiggen; 
Assistant  Instructor,  Manual  Arts,  Ella  G.  Finn;  Industrial 

Instructor,  Carrie  E.  Hoit  6 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1926. — 
First  Assistant,  Head  of  Department,  Mary  W.  Cauley; 
Junior  Master,  Gilbert  W.  Rich;  Assistants,  Alice  E.  Babson, 
Frances  R.  Bacharach,  Mary  P.  Barry,  Eleanor  Berg, 
Constance  Billings,  Mary  M.  GibHn,  Geraldine  B.  Kennedy, 
Josephine  M.  Minihan,  Helen  L.  P.  Pollycutt,  Dorothea  N. 
Rice,  Frances  I.  Watson;  Assistant  Instructors,  Manual 
Arts,  Grace  N.  Aznive,  Florence  F.  Cooper;  Assistant 
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Instructor  in  Salesmanship,  Margaret  A.  Cronin;  Industrial 
Instructors,  Miriam  S.  Chapman,  Jessie  Guttentag,  Jessie 
M.  Howard,  Myrtle  G.  Williams;  Home  Nursing  Assistant, 
Blanche  Wildes  

In  addition  to  the  above-named  staff  of  permanent  teachers 
there  was  during  the  school  year  1924-25:    One  junior 

assistant. 

HYDE  PARK  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
Teachers. —  Entitled  to  33  regular  teachers  .... 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  First  Assistant,  Head  of  Department,  Alice  E. 
Fisher;  Junior  Master,  John  A.  Lahive  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1926. — 
Junior  Masters,  John  J.  Doyle,  Maurice  G.  Murphy;  Assist- 
ants, Olive  A.  Beveridge,  Dorothy  A.  Chapin,  Sophia  B. 
Cohen,  Gertrude  D.  Halbritter,  Ellen  S.  Keegan,  Marion  H. 
Kidder;  Instructor,  Manual  Arts,  William  P.  Grady; 
Assistant  Instructor,  Commercial  Branches,  Jessica  J. 
Trommer;  Industrial  Assistant,  Marguerite  S.  King 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  staff  of  permanent  teachers 
there  were  during  the  school  year  1924-25:  Two  junior 
assistants. 

JAMAICA  PLAIN  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  37  regular  teachers  .... 

Now  serving  on  tenure      .      .      .  •  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Junior  Master,  James  L.  Duffy;  Assistant,  Mary 
G.  Gould  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  81,  1926. — 
Junior  Masters,  Wilfred  N.  Hinckley,  Jr.,  Matthew  F. 
Mealy;  Assistants,  Frances  R.  Campion,  Anastasia  Connor, 
Madeline  M.  Ellis;  Instructor,  Commercial  Branches, 
Albert  F.  Higgins;  Assistant  Instructors,  Commercial 
Branches,  Katherine  E.  Holland,  Agnes  V.  Scannell 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  staff  of  permanent  teachers 
there  were  during  the  school  year  1924-25:  Four  junior 
assistants  and  two  temporary  teachers.  However,  one  of  the 
regular  teachers  was  absent  on  leave  and  her  program  was 
carried  by  a  junior  assistant. 

MECHANIC  ARTS  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  62  regular  teachers  .... 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  daring  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Junior  Masters,  Burton  L.  dishing,  Joseph  R.  B. 
Dunn,  Laurence  M.  Hemman,  James  H.  Philbrick,  Thomas 
A.  Pickett,  Arthur  R.  Racine  
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Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1926. — 
Master,  Head  of  Department,  George  M.  Morris;  Junior 
Masters,  John  J.  Brennan,  Walter  F.  Burt,  William  J. 
Gross,  James  H.  Holland,  Gordon  F.  Irons,  Joseph  A.  Moran, 
Eugene  J.  O'Neil,  John  C.  Page,  Charles  E.  B.  White; 
Instructors  in  Mechanic  Arts,  William  J.  Doherty,  Joseph 
Hackett,  Louis  A.  VanHam  

In  addition  to  the  above-named  staff  of  permanent  teachers 
there  were  during  the  school  year  1924-25:  Seven  junior 
assistants. 

* 

ROXBURY  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  51  regular  teachers  .... 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Junior  Master,  Abraham  H.  Gretsch;  Assistants, 
Mary  K.  Austin,  Lucile  A.  Harrington,  Mary  J.  Mohan, 
Ellen  A.  Regan;  Assistant  Instructor,  Commercial  Branches, 
Marion  J.  Cromwell  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1926. — 
Junior  Masters,  Ralph  B.  Delano,  William  E.  O'Connor; 
Assistants,  Ellen  A.  Barry,  Marion  E.  Fitzgerald,  Louise 
A.  Forrest,  Agnes  M.  Gallivan,  Elizabeth  W.  Loughran, 
Mary  A.  McMahon,  Mary  E.  Neal,  Sophia  M.  Palm,  Alice 
H.  M.  Power,  May  B.  Whiting;  Assistant  Instructors, 
Commercial  Branches,  Monica  L.  Hall,  Annie  C.  Johnson, 
Mary  Stuart  

In  addition  to  the  above-named  staff  of  permanent  teachers 
there  were  during  the  school  year  1924-25:  Five  Junior 
assistants. 

SOUTH  BOSTON  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  26  regular  teachers  .... 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Alice  M.  Falvey  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1926. — 
Assistants,  Evelyn  M.  Brawley,  Alice  M.  Kerrigan,  Eleanor 
K.  O'Connell  

In  addition  to  the  above-named  staff  of  permanent  teachers 
there  was  during  the  school  year  1924-25:  One  junior 
assistant. 

BOSTON  CLERICAL  SCHOOL. 
Teachers. —  Entitled  to  8  regular  teachers  .... 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Instructor,  Basil  N.  Perkins  
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Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1926. — 
Assistant,  Marion  A.  Fitch  

In  addition  to  the  above-named  staff  of  permanent  teachers 
there  was  during  the  school  year  1924-25:  One  junior 
assistant. 

CONTINUATION  SCHOOL. 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Senior  Instructors,  James  F.  Crotty,  Vincent  L. 
Greene,  William  V.  McKenney,  Instructor,  Boys'  Classes, 
Daniel  M.  Daley;  Shop  Instructor,  Patrick  J.  Fox 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  81,  1926. — 
Heads  of  Divisions,  John  J.  Boyan,  Edward  M.  McDon- 
ough,  Esther  L.  McNellis;  Senior  Instructors,  Thomas  P. 
Burns,  Patrick  J.  Donovan,  Francis  J.  Lyons,  James  L. 
O'Brien,  Charles  P.  York;  Instructors,  Walter  J.  Byrnes, 
George  H.  Carey,  Thomas  D.  Craven,  Edward  C.  Keller, 
Philip  F.  Mackey,  John  P.  Shea;  Assistants,  Jeannette 
Ascolillo,  Julia  A.  Barrett;  Shop  Instructors,  Charles  A.  Bossi, 
Rudolph  N.  Marginot;  Trade  Assistant,  Annie  L.  Roberston, 

BOSTON  TRADE  SCHOOL. 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Division  Head,  Richard  V.  Barry;  Senior  In- 
structors, Frank  V.  Gordon,  William  J.  Nutter,  Raymond 
S.  Tobey;  Shop  Foreman,  Cornelius  T.  Curtin;  Instructor, 
Thomas  L.  Sullivan  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  81,  1926. — 
Senior  Instructors,  Mark  V.  Crockett,  Bernard  F.  Donovan, 
Charles  L.  Harris;  Shop  Foremen,  Edwin  L.  Carpenter, 
Charles  F.  L'Hommedieu,  Charles  M.  McKenzie,  Ralph  F. 
Morrison,  Thomas  A.  Roche,  Reinhold  L.  Swan;  Shop  In- 
structors, Alanson  O.  Dawes,  John  A.  England,  Garrett  J. 
P.  Flanagan,  Samuel  Romano,  Thomas  C.  Walsh 

TRADE  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Master's  Assistant,  Rebecca  Anslow;  Trade 
Assistants,  Mary  E.  Cadigan,  Lily  W.  Jewett 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1926. — 
Vocational  Assistant,  Josephine  B.  Tanck;  Trade  Assistants, 
Lucille  A.  Bouchard,  Magdalena  C.  Columbus,  Mary  E. 
Connor,  Millicent  Edwards,  Elizabeth  C.  Harbison, 
Catherine  Kelliher,  Gwendolyn  A.  Summers,  Kathryn 
Whalen;  Helper,  Marie  C.  Turner  
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1924,  and  April  1,  1925, —  31  in 
special  classes;  11  in  special  English  classes;  61  in  open-air 
classes;  1,293  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  360  in  Grades  VII  and 
VIII;  128  in  Grade  IX. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 
1,  1924,  to  April  1,  1925   

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  44  grade  teachers;  2  teachers  of 
special  classes;  1  teacher  of  a  special  English  class;  2  teachers 
of  open-air  classes  

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Submaster,  Patrick  L.  Geary;  Master's  Assistant, 
Katharine  J.  McMahan;  Assistants,  Josephine  U.  Dalton, 
Lillian  F.  Davison,  A.  Louise  Kupelian,  Margaret  J.  Shea, 
Rose  C.  Wallace  ?  . 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1926. — 
Assistants,  Mary  G.  Bellamy,  Gertrude  A.  Flynn,  Maude  W. 
Nelson,  Catherine  G.  O'Hara,  Agnes  Shannon  .... 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. — •  Number  entitled  to 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  SI,  1926. — 
Assistant,  Anna  M.  Doherty  

AGASSIZ  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1924,  and  April  1,  1925, —  15  in 
special  classes;  62  in  prevocational  classes;  515  in  Grades  I 
to  VI;  156  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 
1,  1924,  to  April  1,  1925   

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  17  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  a 
special  class;  1  teacher  of  a  prevocational  class 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Submaster,  James  H.  Nolan;  Prevocational 
Assistant,  Elsie  V.  Karlson ;  Assistant,  Agnes  M.  Leavey 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1926. — 
Assistants,  KatherineH.  Lyman,  Ellen  J.  Mc  Go  wan 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  . 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1926. — 
Assistant,  Marion  I.  Wood  
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BENNETT  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1924,  and  April  1,  1925, —  25  in  special 
classes;  1,468  in  Grades  I  to  VI ;  379  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1924,  to  April  1,  1925    1,844 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  46  grade  teachers;    2  teachers  of 

special  classes   48 

Now  serving  on  tenure   .      .  .36 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Master's  Assistant,  Agnes  K.  Mallard;  Assistants, 
Marguerite  MacKay,  Gertrude  M.  Wyeth       ....  3 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  81,  1926. — 
Assistant,  Special  Class,  Ann  W.  Quigley;  Assistants, 
Melania  E.  Ford,  Marian  G.  MacKay,  Mary  G.  0,Doherty> 
Constance  M.  Sheridan,  Edith  Stahl  6 

—  45 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  8 

Now  serving  on  tenure  6 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Mildred  E.  Parsons  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  81 ,  1926. — 
Assistant,  Willa  E.  Wingate  1 

—  8 

BIGELOW  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging  8 
between  September  1,  1924,  and  April  1,  1925, —  17  in  special 
English  classes;  748  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  203  in  Grades  VII 
and  VIII;  68  in  Grade  IX. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1924,  to  April  1,  1925   982 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  25  grade  teachers,    1  teacher  of  a 

special  English  class   26 

Now  serving  on  tenure  16 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Mary  H.  Hurley        .  .      .      .  1 

Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  81,  1926. — 
Submaster,  William  F.  Mack;  Assistants,  Helen  G.  Buckley, 
Elizabeth  D.  Carroll,  Julia  V.  Dee,  Sarah  M.  Everett, 
Madeline  M.  Fitzgerald,  Mary  M.  Russell,  Margaret  A. 
Thompson  8 

—  25 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  2 

Now  serving  on  tenure  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  81,  1926. — 
Assistant,  Marguerite  Davison  1 

—  2 


REAPPOINTMENTS. 


BLACKINTON-JOHN  CHEVERUS  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1924,  and  April  1,  1925, —  35  in 
special  classes;  12  in  classes  for  conservation  of  eyesight; 
1,274  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  362  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 
1924,  to  April  1,  1925   

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  41  grade  teachers,  2  teachers  of 
special  classes,  1  teacher  of  a  class  for  conservation  of 
eyesight  

Now  serving  on  tenure  .   

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Special  Class,  Louisa  C.  Thomas; 
Assistants,  Katherine  F.  Dooley,  Catherine  I.  Farrell  . 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1926. — 
Master's  Assistant,  Julia  R.  O'Brien;  Assistants,  Florence 
A.  Agnew,  Nella  Bacciola,  Katherine  E.  Cagney,  Anna  V. 
Grady,  Harriet  A.  Haggerty,  Lucy  H.  Hearne,  Florence  J. 
Matthews,  Lydia  E.  Miller,  Ellen  C.  Rooney,  Sadie  R. 
Siegel,  Gertrude  Slater,  Edytha  M.  Wormelle 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  ; 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1926. — 
Assistants,  Catherine  M.  Herbert,  Ruth  N.  Kenney 

BOWDITCH  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1924,  and  April  1,  1925, —  31  in  open 
air  classes;  791  in  Grades  I  to  VI ;  182  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 
1924,  to  April  1,  1925   

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  24  grade  teachers,  1  teacher  of  an 
open  air  class       .      .  .  

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1926. — 
Assistant,  Marion  L.  Shuckrowe  

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  . 
Now  serving  on  tenure  

BOWDOIN  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1924,  and  April  1,  1925, —  47  in  special 
classes;  135  in  open  air  classes;  374  in  Grades  I  to  VI ;  137 
in  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 
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Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 
1924,  to  April  1,  1925   

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  13  grade  teachers,  3  teachers  of  special 
classes,  4  teachers  of  open  air  classes  

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1926. — 
Assistants,  Special  Classes,  May  B.  Dodge,  Mary  L.  Ham- 
mond, Dorothy  M.  Shea;  Assistants,  Eva  Chofnas,  Mary  E. 
Keep,  Ella  C.  Rosengard  

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  . 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1926. — 
Assistant,  Bertha  G.  Burger  

CHAPMAN  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1924,  and  April  1,  1925, —  19  in  special 
classes;  1,056  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  241  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 
1924,  to  April  1,  1925   

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  32  grade  teachers,  1  teacher  of  a 
special  class   .      .    •  ,  . 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Special  Class,  Esther  L.  Dalrymple; 
Assistants,  Pauline  C.  Luppold,  Jessie  C.  McPhee 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1926. — 
Assistants,  Gladys  V.  Cole,  Alice  K.  Cummings,  Sarah  T. 
Driscoll,  Ida  Feldman,  Henrietta  G.  Hogan,  Rose  E.  Philbin, 
Eleanor  M.  M.  Santosuosso,  Anna  J.  Toomey 

» 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  . 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Mary  H.  Crotty  

CHARLES  SUMNER  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1924,  and  April  1,  1925,-888  in 
Grades  1  to  VI. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 
1,  1924,  to  April  1,  1925   

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  22  grade  teachers  .... 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Master's  Assistant,  Ella  J.  Boyle;  Assistant,  A. 
Margaret  Fallon  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  SI,  1926. — 
Bubmaster,  Robert  G.  O'Connell  


REAPPOINTMENTS. 
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Kindergaetens —  Teachers. — Entitled  to   7 

Now  serving  on  tenure  3 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1926. — 
Assistants,  Mary  G.  McCaffrey,  Mildred  C.  Phillips    .      .  2 

—  5 

One  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions,  so  that 
the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent  of  six 
teachers. 

CHRISTOPHER  GIBSON  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 

between  September  1,  1924,  and  April  1,  1925, —  799  in 

Grades  I  to  VI;  293  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 


1,  1924,  to  April  1,  1925    1,077 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  27  grade  teachers        ....  27 

Now  serving  on  tenure  16 

Appointed:   To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Catherine  F.  Mulligan      ....  1 
Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1926. — 
Assistants,  Anna  E.  Appel,  Mary  G.  English,  Winnifred  A. 
Golden,  Elizabeth  V.  Hinds,  Alice  L.  Kenney,  Mary  G. 

Maloney,  Mary  E.  Rockwood  7 

—  24 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Entitled  to       ...  4 

Now  serving  on  tenure  1 

Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1926. — 
Assistant,  Florence  E.  Smith     ........  1 


—  2 

Both  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions,  so  that 
the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent  of 
four  teachers. 

DEARBORN  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1924,  and  April  1,  1925, —  42  in 
ungraded  classes;  20  in  special  classes;  80  in  pre  vocational 
classes;  1,465  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  304  in  Grades  VII  and 
VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 


1,  1924,  to  April  1,  1925    1,888 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  44  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  an 
ungraded  class;  1  teacher  of  a  special  class;  2  teachers  of 

pre  vocational  classes  *  48 

Now  serving  on  tenure  32 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Prevocational  Assistant,  Mary  O.  Nolan;  Assist- 
ants, Mary  A.  Campbell,  Helen  M.  Lally,  Helen  C.  Mac- 
Lean   4 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1926. — 
Submaster,  Edward  J.  Gill;  Master's  Assistant,  Mary  F. 
McAuliffe;  Assistants,  Marion  R.  Boland,  Helen  F.  Denehy, 
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Elsie  F.  Eagan,  Margaret  A.  Johnson,  Teresa  L.  Monahan, 
Florence  R.  Murphy,  Alice  A.  C.  Rebane,  Millicent  S. 
Stroup,  Francis  E.  Winch  

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Entitled  to  .... 

Now  serving  on  tenure      .  .  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1926. — 
Assistant,  Helen  M.  Greene  

Two  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions,  so  that 
the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent  of 
six  teachers. 

DILLAWAY  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1924,  and  April  1,  1925, —  37  in  special 
classes;  975  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  212  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 
1,  1924,  to  April  1,  1925   

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  29  grade  teachers;  2  teachers  of 
special  classes  

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Theresa  V.  Donahue  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1926. — 
Assistant,  Special  Class,  Dorothy  L.  Sullivan;  Assistants, 
Mary  B.  Doherty,  Bertha  L.  Fleming,  Viola  M.  Griffin, 
Margaret  E.  Hannon,  Margaret  M.  Horgan,  Mary  M. 
O'Gara,  Paraskeve  Sarhani,  Louise  Sullivan,  Ellen  G.  White, 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Entitled  to  .... 

Now  serving  on  tenure      .      .  .  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1926. — 
Assistant,  Helen  Sawyer  

Three  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions,  so  that 
the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent  of  seven 
teachers. 

DUDLEY  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1924,  and  April  1,  1925, —  33  in  special 
classes;  13  in  special  English  classes;  107  in  prevocational 
classes;  12  in  classes  for  conservation  of  eyesight;  923  in 
( trades  1  to  VI;  202  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 
1,  1924,  to  April  1,  1925   

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  28  grade  teachers;  2  teachers  of 
special  classes;  1  teacher  of  a  special  English  class;  2  teachers 
of  prevocational  classes;  1  teacher  of  a  class  for  conservation 
of  eyesight  


REAPPOINTMENTS. 
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Now  serving  on  tenure  22 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Master's  Assistant;  Mary  F.  Sullivan;  Assistants, 
Dorothy  S.  Glover,  Ruth  E.  Reynolds  3 


Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1926. — 
Submaster,  Roscoe  G.  Frame;  Assistants,  Mildred  T. 
Barron,  Mary  E.  Daley,  Sabina  M.  Ryan,  Olive  C.  Taylor  .  5 


—  30 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Entitled  to       ...  6 

Now  serving  on  tenure  3 

Appointed:    To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  81,  1926. — 
Assistant,  Doris  E.  Dillingham  1 

—  4 


Two  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions,  so  that 
the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent  of  six 
teachers. 

DWIGHT  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1924,  and  April  1,  1925, —  94  in  special 
classes;  34  in  open-air  classes;  46  in  hospital  classes;  727  in 
Grades  I  to  VI;  164  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 


1,  1924,  to  April  1,  1925.  975 
Teachers. —  Entitled  to  22  grade  teachers;  6  teachers  of  special 
classes;  1  teacher  of  an  open-air  class;  1  teacher  of  hospital 

classes   30 

Now  serving  on  tenure  18 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Submaster,  Francis  J.  Driscoll;  Master's  Assistant, 
Margaret  G.  Melia;    Assistant,  Special  Class,  Marion  A. 

Burnham  3 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  ,31,  1926. — 
Assistant,  Special  Class,  Celena  E.  Hoar;  Assistants,  Natalie 
Taylor  Callanan,  Anna  V.  Curran,  Rose  L.  McCarthy, 

Margaret  V.  O'Connor,  Blanche  Young  6 

—  27 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Entitled  to  ...  2 
Now  serving  on  tenure   2 


EDMUND  P.  TILESTON  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1924,  and  April  1,  1925, —  18  in  special 
classes;  21  in  open-air  classes;  42  in  hospital  classes;  869  in 
Grades  I  to  VI;  182  in  Grades  VII  and  VI]  1. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1924,  to  April  1,  1925    1,052 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  26  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  a 
special  class;  1  teacher  of  an  open-air  class;  3  teachers  of 
hospital  classes     .   .      .  31 
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Now  serving  on  tenure  15 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,  Edna  S.  Evans,  Mary  Flynn  ...  2 
Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  81,  1926. — 
Submaster,  Francis  O.  Wood;  Assistant,  Special  Class, 
Catherine  L.  Dugan;  Assistants,  Evelyn  D.  Costello, 
Margaret  C.  Crimmins,  Kathryn  A.  Holland,  Esther  E. 
Kusmo,  Mary  C.  Matthes,  Mary  J.  Murphy,  Henrietta  W. 


Sheinker  9 

—  26 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Entitled  to  ...  5 
Now  serving  on  tenure  2 


Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  81,  1926. — 
Assistants,  Marguerite  V.  Pierce,  Esther  R.  Thurman  .      .  2 

—  4 

One  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions,  so  that 
the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent  of  five 
teachers. 

EDWARD  EVERETT  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1924,  and  April  1,  1925, —  15  in  special 


classes;  1,227  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  304  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1924,  to  April  1,  1925    1,535 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  38  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  a 

special  class   39 

Now  serving  on  tenure  32 


Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,  Helen  M.  Little,  Rosalie  C.  Simpson    .  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1926. — 
Assistant,  Special  Class,  Jennie  B.  Murphy;  Assistants, 


Ethel  M.  Kelly,  Anna  M.  Lyons  3 

—  37 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Entitled  to       ...  6 

Now  serving  on  tenure  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  81,  1926. — 
Assistants,  Frances  L.  Quinn,  Adele  L.  Stern  ....  2 


Two  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions,  so  that 
the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent  of  six 
teachers. 

ELIHU  GREENWOOD  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1924,  and  April  1,  1925, —  35  in  pre- 
vocational  classes;  1,008  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  277  in  Grades  VII 


and  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1924,  to  April  1,  1925    1,308 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  32  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  a 

prevocational  class   33 
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Now  serving  on  tenure  20 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,  Nellie  K.  Bishop,  Daisy  I.  MacDowell, 

Barbara  M.  Murphy  3 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1926. — 
Submaster,  James  A.  Donovan;  Assistants,  Helen  V.  Hurley, 
Helen  Judge,  Thomas  F.  Luby,  E.  Gertrude  O'Reilly,  Jessie 
A.  M.  Smith,  Mildred  R.  Smith,  Thomas  J.  F.  Teehan, 

Clare  L.  Zimmerman  9 

—  32 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Entitled  to       ...  7 

Now  serving  on  tenure  3 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  81,  1926. — 

Assistants,  Alice  M.  Dias,  Pauline  F.  Shea,  Marion  A. 

Waldron  .   3 


—  6 

ELIOT  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1924,  and  April  1,  1925,  —  88  in 
ungraded  classes;  60  in  special  classes;  42  in  special  English 
classes;  45  in  pre  vocational  classes;  37  in  hospital  classes; 
2,227  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  304  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII;  87  in 
Grade  IX. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 


1924,  to  April  1,  1925    2,573 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  65  grade  teachers;  3  teachers  of 
ungraded  classes;  4  teachers  of  special  classes;  1  teacher  of  a 
special  English  class;  1  teacher  of  a  prevocational  class;  2 

teachers  of  hospital  classes   76 

Now  serving  on  tenure  45 


Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Masters'  Assistants,  Eleanor  A.  M.  Colleton, 
Margaret  A.  Foley;  Assistants,  Margaret  A.  Canney, 
Marion  A.  Cotter,  Mary  A.  Dunbar,  Elizabeth  M.  McCrann, 
Margaret  M.  McHugh,  Marguerite  A.  Wiles  ....  8 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  81,  1926. — 
Submaster,  George  S.  McCabe;  Assistant,  Special  Class, 
Esther  M.  Sheehan;  Assistants,  Ellen  E.  Bryan,  Bertha  R. 
Doyle,  Anna  I.  Farrell,  Gertrude  L.  Feeley,  Margaret  M. 
Hughes,  Ruth  E.  Kelly,  Mary  M.  Lombard,  Anna  E. 
McFarland,  Mary  M.  Monaghan,  Mary  A.  Moore,  Esther  R. 
Noone,  Margaret  E.  Power,  Mary  C.  Redican,  Rose  H. 


Riley,  Mary  L.  Thurston  17 

—  70 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Entitled  to   6 

Now  serving  on  tenure  4 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  81,  1926. — 
Assistants,  Kathleen  M.  Clark,  Hattie  E.  Fisher    ...  2 

—  6 
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EMERSON  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1924,  and  April  1,  1925  —  1,230  in 
Grades  I  to  VI;  246  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII;  72  in  Grade 
IX. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 


1924,  to  April  1,  1925    1,516 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  38  grade  teachers        ....  38 

Now  serving  on  tenure  27 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee. —  Assistant,  Margery  Viles  .  .  .  '  .  .  .  1 
Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1926. — 
Assistants,  Mary  E.  Kelleher,  Edna  M.  Lane,  Alice  M. 
McLaughlin,  Helen  F.  Murphy,  Marie  L.  Pennucci, 
Margaret  M.  Shea,  Agnes  M.  Sullivan  7 

—  35 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Entitled  to       ....  5 

Now  serving  on  tenure  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  81,  1926. — 
Assistants,  Laura  M.  Lewis,  Phyllis  L.  Macpherson,  Agnes 
V.  Tobin  3 

—  5 


EVERETT  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1924,  and  April  1,  1925, — 15  in 
special  classes;  854  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  170  in  Grades  VII 
and  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 
1,  1924,  to  April  1,  1925   

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  25  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  a 
special  class  t  

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Special  Class,  Ida  H.  Rogers;  Assistant, 
Helen  D.  Hart  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1926. — 
Master's  Assistant,  Julia  M.  Fitzpatrick;  Assistants,  Evelyn 
M.  Brattin,  Marie  O.  Day,  Madeline  M.  Eich,  Marie  J. 
Kupelian,  Helen  M.  Leonard,  Agnes  M.  Long,  Dorothy  E. 
Newton,  Alice  M.  Nolan,  Barbara  Raithel,  Dorothy  L. 
Winchenbach;  Re-entrant  Temporary  Teacher,  Mary 
Williams  Tierney  

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Entitled  to    .  ... 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  First  Assistant,  Frances  M.  Miley  .... 


1,014 
26 


12 

—  23 
2 

1 
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FRANCIS  PARKMAN  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1924,    and  April  1,  1925  —  601  in 
Grades  I  to  VI;  161  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1924,  to  April  1,  1925    750 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  19  grade  teachers       ....  19 

N ow  serving  on  tenure  11 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Submaster,  Francis  A.  Duffey;  Assistant,  Agnes  R. 

Collier   .  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  SI,  1926. — 
Assistants,  Katherine  Donahue,  Katherine  A.  Miller, 
Dorothy  H.  Norris,  Hannah  E.  Tobin  4 

—  17 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Entitled  to       ...  4 

Now  serving  on  tenure  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Freda  R.  Muller  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  SI,  1926. — 
Assistant,  Gertrude  F..  Johnston  1 

—  4 

FRANK  V.  THOMPSON  INTERMEDIATE  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 

between  September  1,  1924,  and  April  1,  1925,-733  in 

Grades  VII  and  VIII;  265  in  Grade  IX. 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1924,  to  April  1,  1925    990 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  25  grade  teachers        ....  25 

Now  serving  on  tenure  22 

Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1926. — 

Submaster,  Walter  A.  Cremen;  Assistants,  Elizabeth  Beatty, 

Lucy  A.  Beatty,  Rachel  E.  Cotton    ......  4 

—  26 

FRANKLIN  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1924,  and  April  1,  1925, —  16  in 
special  classes;  30  in  classes  for  conservation  of  eyesight; 
863  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  141  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1924,  to  April  1,  1925    1,022 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  25  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  a 
special  class;  2  teachers  of  classes  for  conservation  of  eye- 
sight  28 

Now  serving  on  tenure  19 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Gertrude  R.  Gorey  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  SI,  1926. — 
Assistants,  Gladys  E.  Bailey,  Dorothy  F.  Burke,  Rose 
Michaelson,  Margaret  M.  Regan,  Anna  Shultz    ...  5 

—  25 
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Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Entitled  to  . 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1926. — 
Assistant),  Marian  M.  Scarr  

FREDERIC  W.  LINCOLN  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1924,  and  April  1,  1925, —  27  in  open- 
air  classes;  536  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  135  in  Grades  VII  and 
VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1924,  to  April  1,  1925   

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  17  grade  teachers;   1  teacher  of  an 

open-air  class  . 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:    To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1926. — 

Assistants,  Sarah  M.  Harkins,  Mary  V.  O'Keefe,  Mary  M. 

Powers    .   V";  . 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Entitled  to  .... 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Gertrude  M.  Hughes  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1926. — 
Assistant,  Ruth  A.  Carter  

GASTON  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1924,  and  April  1,  1925, —  723  in 
Grades  I  to  VI ;  234  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII;  80  in  Grade  IX. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 
1,  1924,  to  April  1,  1925   

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  26  grade  teachers  .... 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  81,  1926. — 
Master's  Assistant,  Frances  A.  Gallagher;  Assistants,  Mollie 
E.  Collins,  M.  Elizabeth  Fleming,  Katherine  R.  Goode, 
Mary  C.  Hilton,  Helen  F.  Kirby,  Ella  R.  Lyons,  Helen  D. 
McHardy,  Frances  R.  Sullivan  

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Entitled  to  .... 

Now  serving  on  tenure   . 

One  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions,  so  that 

the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent  of  three 

teachers. 

GILBERT  STUART  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1924,  and  April  1,  1925, —  595  in 
Grades  I  to  VI;  115  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 
1,  1924,  to  April  1,  1925   
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Teachers. —  Entitled  to   18 

Now  serving  on  tenure  14 

Appointed:    To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Submaster,  James  L.  Early;  Assistant,  Constance 

McBride  2 

Appointed:    To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1926. — 

Assistant.  Frances  H.  Bird        .........  1 

—  17 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Entitled  to       ...  4 

Now  serving  on  tenure  3 

Appointed:    To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1926. — 
Assistant,  Gertrude  Cavanagh  1 


—  4 

HANCOCK  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1924,  and  April  1,  1925  —  34  in 
ungraded  classes;  61  in  special  classes;  56  in  special  English 
classes;  39  in  prevocational  classes;  86  in  open-air  classes; 
1,563  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  284  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII;  58  in 
Grade  IX. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 


1,  1924,  to  April  1,  1925    2,146 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  47  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  an 
ungraded  class;  4  teachers  of  special  classes;  2  teachers  of 
special  English  classes;   1  teacher  of  a  prevocational  class; 

3  teachers  of  open-air  classes   58 

Now  serving  on  tenure   .      .  .35 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Special  Class,  Bertha  M.  Druley; 
Assistants,  Mary  A.  Ahern,  Victoria  R.  Cotichini,  Phyllis  E. 
Geary,  Elizabeth  L.  Maggioni,  Margaret  E.  McKenna, 
Marguerite  Stetfield  7 


Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1926. — 
Assistant,  Special  Class,  Ambrosine  Salsbury;  Assistants, 
Jennie  Bresth,  Wilhelmina  M.  Crosson,  Beatrice  E.  Drake, 
Margaret  M.  Finnegan,  Frances  Forte,  Nellie  J.  Hamilton, 
Emeline  V.  Holohan,  Gladys  M.  MacKay,  Marion  P.  Mahan, 
Catherine  F.  Malone,  Rose  B.  Malone,  Rose  B.  McKenna, 
Marie  M.  Raftery,  Gertrude  Roberts,  Estelle  M.  Sexton, 
Catherine  A.  Vanier,  Ruth  D.  Waldron,  Marv  M.  Welch     .  18 

—  60 


Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Entitled  to       ...  14 

Now  serving  on  tenure  9 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,  Mary  A.  Collins,  Lillian  H.  Herter, 

Helen  M.  Norton  .3 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1926. — 
Assistant,  Julia  F.  Mclnerney  1 


JL  —  13 

One  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions,  so  that  the 

kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent  of  fourteen 
teachers. 
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HARVARD-FROTHINGHAM  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1924,  and  April  1,  1925, —  48  in  special 
classes;  11  in  classes  for  conservation  of  eyesight;  986  in 
Grades  I  to  VI;  236  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 


1924,  to  April  1,  1925  ;  1,249 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  30  grade  teachers;   3  teachers  of 
special  classes;    1  teacher  of  a  class  for  conservation  of 

eyesight   34 

Now  serving  on  tenure  22 

Appointed;  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Margaret  M.  Corbett  ....  1 
Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1926. — 
Submaster,  Paul  Cloues;  Assistants,  Special  Classes, 
Margaret  M.  Flaherty,  Frances  M.  Hagerty;  Assistants, 
Sarah  E.  Bunyon,  Frances  J.  Carroll,  Gertrude  A.  Coffey, 
Sarah  H.  Christie,  Ruth  L.  Darville  8  i 

—  31 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Entitled  to       ...  7 

Now  serving  on  tenure  3 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Catherine  A.  Keohane      ....  1 
Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  81,  1926. — 
Assistants,  Christine  Brock,  Selma  S.  Samuels       ...  2 

—  6 


One'  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions,  so  that 
the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent  of  seven 
teachers. 

HENRY  GREW  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1924,  and  April  1,  1925, —  852  in 
Grades  I  to  VI;  197  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 


1924,  to  April  1,  1925    1,161 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  26  grade  teachers       ....  26 

Now  serving  on  tenure  7 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,  Norma  I.  Bake,  Louise  E.  McLaughlin, 
Antoinette  D.  Woleyka       ........  3 


Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  81,  1926. — 
Assistants,  Lucy  E.  Barrett,  Mary  A.  Bassett,  Madeline  C. 
Cunningham,  Anna  I.  Danahy,  Alice  L.  Devery,  Ellen  L. 
Harris,  Gladyce  L.  Howland,  Anna  Kapples,  Kathleen  V. 
Martin,  Anna  A.  Moriarty,  Grace  E.  Murphy,  Margaret 

M.  Smith  12 

—  22 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Entitled  to       ...  5 
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Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Margaret  B.  Beatley  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  81,  1926. — 
Assistant,  Anna  M.  Flanagan  

HENRY  L.  PIERCE  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1924,  and  April  1,  1925, —  15  in  special 
classes;  1,214  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  407  in  Grades  VII  and 
VIII;  121  in  Grade  IX. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 
1924,  to  April  1,  1925  .  , 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  43  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  a 
special  class  

Now  serving  on  tenure  ......... 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,  Lorion  G.  Hallett,  Kathryn  F.  Mahoney, 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1926. — 
Assistants,  Gertrude  L.  Bacon,  Mary  F.  Canning,  Kathryn 
M.  Hubbard  ........... 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Entitled  to  .... 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Marie  A.  Gordon  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  81,  1926. — 
Assistant,  Sara  Prigot  

Two  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions,  so  that 
the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent  of  six 
teachers. 

HORACE  MANN  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1924,  amd  April  1,  1925, —  8  in  un- 
graded classes;  114  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  25  in  Grades  VII 
and  VIII;  5  in  Grade  IX. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 
1.  1924,  to  April  1,  1925   

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  15  grade  teachers  .... 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Victoria  C.  Jesseman  .... 

HUGH  O'BRIEN  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1924,  and  April  1,  1925, —  20  in 
special  classes;  9  in  classes  for  conservation  of  eyesight; 
1,396  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  392  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 
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Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 


1,  1924,  to  April  1,  1925    1,783 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  44  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  a 
special  class;  1  teacher  of  a  class  for  conservation  of  eye- 
sight   .      .      .      .      .      .  46 

Now  serving  on  tenure   .29 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Loyola  P.  Pfeffer  1 


Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1926. — 
Assistants,  Mary  Beatty,  Mary  C.  Doherty,  Helen  L. 
Doherty,  Ida  M.  Durkee,  Esther  M.  FitzGerald,  Alice  C. 
Haggerty,  Mary  Jordan,  Agnes  G.  Kearns,  Theresa  A. 
Larkin,  Mabel  A.  T.  McCloskey,  Agnes  L.  McQueeney, 


Anna  F.  Murphy,  Mary  E.  Walsh  13 

—  43 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Entitled  to       ...  6 

Now  serving  on  tenure   5 


HYDE  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1924,  and  April  1,  1925, — 14  in 
special  classes;  36  in  prevocational  classes;  589  in  Grades  I 
to  VI;  116  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 


1,  1924,  to  April  1,  1925    737 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  17  grade  teachers;   1  teacher  of  a 

special  class;  1  teacher  of  a  prevocational  class    ...  19 

Now  serving  on  tenure  10 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Prevocational  Assistant,  Anne  Sheridan;  Assist- 
ants, M.  Anne  Green,  Pauline  M.  Halpin  ....  3 
Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  SI,  1926. — 
Master's  Assistant,  Angela  M.  Pearce;  Assistants,  Caroline 
A.  Gould,  Sadie  M.  Mitchell,  Alice  L.  Morse,  Grace  E. 

Taylor   5 

*    —  18 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Entitled  to       ...  3 

Now  serving  on  tenure   2 


One  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions,  so  that 
the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent  of 

three  teachers. 

JEFFERSON-COMINS  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1924,  and  April  1,  1925,—  16  in 
special  classes:  1,136  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  261  in  Grades  VII 
and  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 
1,  1924,  to  April  1,  1925   

Teacuers. —  Entitled  to  35  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  a 
special  class  


1,390 
36 
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Now  serving  on  tenure  28 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1926. — ■ 
Assistants,  Eleanor  F.  Ewing,  Frances  B.  McCarron,  Mary 
D.  McCormick,  Elsie  V.  Soelle,  Ruth  E.  Tilt;  Re-entrant 
Temporary  Assistant,  Mary  E.  Sullivan  6 

—  34 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Entitled  to       ...  7 

Now  serving  on  tenure  4 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Marguerite  L.  Leonard  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1926. — 
Assistant,  Catherine  E.  Beahan  1 

—  6 

One  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions  so  that 
the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent  of  seven 
teachers. 


JOHN  A.  ANDREW  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1924,  and  April  1,  1925,-908  in 
Grades  I  to  VI;  188  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 


1,  1924,  to  April  1,  1925    1,087 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  27  grade  teachers        ....  27 

Now  serving  on  tenure  15 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,  Mary  J.  Carroll,  Violet  C.  Goetz, 
Carolyn  R.  Hedstrom,  Mary  E.  O'Loughlin  ....  4 
Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1926. — 
Sub  master,  John  P.  MeEleney;  Assistants,  Alice  M.  Burke, 
Miles  G.  Lee,  Florence  M.  Magner,  Margaret  M.  Moriarty, 
Dorothea  L.  O'Shea   6 

—  25 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Entitled  to       ...  3 
Now  serving  on  tenure      .........  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1926. — 
Assistant,  Genevieve  V.  McCarrick  1 

—  2 

One  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions,  so  that 
the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent  of  three 
teachers. 


JOHN  MARSHALL  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 

between  September  1,  1924,  and  April  1,  1925,-123  in 

special  classes;    1,326  in  Grades  I  to  VI. 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1924,  to  April  1,  1925    1,425 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  33  grade  teachers;  8  teachers  of  special 

classes   41 


36 
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Now  serving  on  tenure  24 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,  Special  Classes,  Anastasia  L.  McAvoy, 
Frances  E.  Taylor;  Assistant,  Catherine  V.  Daley  ...  3 
Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  81,  1926. — 
Submaster,  Forrest  Levis;  Assistants,  Josephine  Creber 
Coffin,  Mary  G.  Cussen,  Ruth  K.  FitzGerald,  Barbara 

Mclntyre,  Ruth  C.  Ryan  6 

—  33 

Kindergaetens. —  Teachers. —  Entitled  to       ...  8 

Now  serving  on  tenure  3 

Appointed:    To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Helen  M.  Tivnan  1 

Appointed:    To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  81,  1926. — 
Assistant,  Katherine  I.  Corrigan  1 


—  5 

Three  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions,  so  that 
the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent  of  eight 
teachers. 

JOHN  WINTHROP  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1924,  and  April  1,  1925, —  17  in  special 
classes;  1,266  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  315  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII; 
97  in  Grade  IX. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 


1,  1924,  to  April  1,  1925    1,688 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  42  grade  teachers;    1  teacher  of  a 

special  class   43 

Now  serving  on  tenure   .28 

Appointed:    To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Ellen  V.  McLaughlin        ....  1 


Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  81,  1926. — 
Assistant,  Special  Class,  Esther  Quint;  Assistants,  Marie  F. 
Daunt,  Margaret  E.  Devine,  Elizabeth  M.  Donohue,  Mary 
T.  P.  Eagan,  Gertrude  J.  Henchey,  Katharine  E.  Holland, 
Lillian  M.  McCormick,  Sadie  A.  Murphy,  Pauline  A. 


Prendergast,  Mary  R.  Sullivan,  Mary  F.  Tierney    ...  12 

—  41 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Entitled  to       ...  5 

Now  serving  on  tenure   4 


One  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions,  so  that 
the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent  of  five 
teachers. 

JULIA  WARD  HOWE  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 

between  September  1,  1924,  and  April  1,  1925, —  14  in  special 

classes;  1,117  in  Grades  I  to  VI. 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1924,  to  April  1,  1925    1,119 
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Teachers. —  Entitled  to  28  grade  teachers;    1  teacher  of  a 

special  class   29 

Now  serving  on  tenure  17 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,  Ellen  A.  Dwyer,  Margaret  M.  Joyce, 
Katherine  M.  Stroup,  Helen  R.  Tobin  4 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1926. — 
Assistant,  Special  Class,  Pauline  Vanderhoop;  Assistants, 
Elizabeth  F.  Byrne,  Cecelia  F.  Doherty,  Helen  F.  Klocker, 
M.  Winnifred  Reilly,  Madeline  E.  Toner,  Alice  F.  Wood      .  7 

—  28 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Entitled  to       ...  4 

Now  serving  on  tenure   2 


Both  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions,  so  that 
the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent  of  four 
teachers. 

LAWRENCE  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1924,  and  April  1,  1925, —  18  in 
special  classes;  78  in  prevocational  classes;  650  in  Grades  I 
to  VI;  138  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 


1924,  to  April  1,  1925   864 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  19  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  a 
special  class;  2  teachers  of  prevocational  classes  ...  22 

Now  serving  on  tenure  15 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Special  Class,  Mary  H.  Keefe;  As- 
sistant, Nora  A.  Mehigan  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1926. — 
Submaster,  William  F.  Mahoney;  Master's  Assistant,  Mary 
R.  Quinn;   Assistants,  Mildred  V.  Lavelle,  Josephine  F. 

O'Connell  4 

—  21 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Entitled  to  ...  1 
Now  serving  on  tenure   1 


LEWIS  INTERMEDIATE  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1924,  and  April  1,  1925  —  1,062  in 
Grades  I  to  VI;  616  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII;  224  in  Grade 
IX. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 


1924,  to  April  1,  1925   1,883 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  47  grade  teachers       ....  47 

Now  serving  on  tenure  28 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Assistants,  Ruth  V.  Doyle,  Helen  M.  Lack      .      .  2 


Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1926. — 
Submaster,  John  F.  Barnicle;  Assistants,  Mary  J.  Barry, 
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Anna  L.  Cremins,  Margaret  E.  Fitzgerald,  Vera  K.  Flaherty, 
Mary  C.  Haggerty,  Catherine  M.  Hanley,  Marie  G.  Hassett, 
Catherine  L.  Heagney,  Agnes  C.  King,  Hannah  D.  Levy, 
Grace  M.  Maley,  Florence  A.  McCarthy,  Rose  M.  Sullivan, 
Anne  L.  Thompson  15 

—  45 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Entitled  to       ...  6 

Now  serving  on  tenure  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1926. — 
First  Assistant,  Irene  H.  Walsh;  Assistants,  Mary  Connelley, 
Christine  Hamburger,  Anastasia  O.  Hynes     ....  4 

—  6 

LONGFELLOW  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1924,  and  April  1,  1925, — 10  in 
special  classes;  1,236  in  Grades  I  to  VI. 


Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1,* 


1924,  to  April  1,  1925    1,221 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  31  grade  teachers;   1  teacher  of  a 

special  class    .    32 

Now  serving  on  tenure  18 


Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,  Ellen  A.  Cochrane,  Virginia  McKillop,  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1926. — 
Assistants,  Gladys  K.  Barron,  Mildred  K.  Herlihy,  Anna  L. 
Kelly,  Edith  C.  Little,  Marion  L.  Sharp,  Madaline  Small, 


Martha  J.  E.  Volk  .  7 

—  27 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Entitled  to       ...  6 

Now  serving  on  tenure  3 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1926. — 
Assistant,  Evangeline  E.  Conza  1 

—  4 


One  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions,  so  that 
the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent  of  five 
teachers. 

LOWELL  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1924,  and  April  1,  1925, —  32  in  special 
classes;  24  in  open-air  classes;  812  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  224 
in  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 


1924,  to  April  1,  1925    1,081 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  26  grade  teachers;   2  teachers  of 

special  classes;  1  teacher  of  an  open-air  class  ....  29 

Now  serving  on  tenure  22 

Ap7>ointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Special  Class,  Gerardine  Hagerty; 
Assistants,  Florence  Hurwitz,  Elizabeth  M.  Merz   ...  3 
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Appointed;  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1926. — 
Submaster,  William  R.  Silva;  Assistants,  Esther  E.  Goodway, 
Mary  C.  Welch  

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Entitled  to  .... 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  81,  1926. — 
Assistant,  Charlotte  A.  Ferry  

Two  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions,  so  that 
the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent  of  six 
teachers. 

MARTIN  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 


between  September  1,  1924,  and  April  1,  1925, —  39  in  hos- 
pital classes;  13  in  classes  for  conservation  of  eyesight;  473 
in  Grades  I  to  VI;  134  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1924,  to  April  1,  1925     .    605 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  17  grade  teachers;  2  teachers  of 
hospital  classes;  1  teacher  of  a  class  for  conservation  of 
eyesight   20 

Now  serving  on  tenure  13 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Helen  R.  Pengilly  1 

Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  t,erm  ending  August  81,  1926. — 

Assistants,  Grace  Richmond  Corrigan,  Blanche  M.  Hurley,  2 

—  16 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Entitled  to       ...      .  5 

Now  serving  on  tenure   4 

MARY  HEMENWAY  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1924,  and  April  1,  1925, —  9  in  special 
classes;  1,445  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  457  in  Grades  VII  and 
VIII;  165  in  Grade  IX. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1924,  to  April  1,  1925    2,037 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  51  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  a 
special  class   52 

Now  serving  on  tenure      .   39 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,  Gladys  M.  Carnegie,  Alice  L.  Carroll, 
Margaret  R.  Durant  3 


Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1926. — 
Assistant,  Special  Class,  A  Viveca  Mattox;  Assistants, 
Mary  A.  Barrett,  John  W.  Corcoran,  Joseph  P.  Fox,  Dorothea 
C.  Ruth,  Irene  M.  Sullivan,  Mary  A.  Sullivan,  Bessie 
Walden,  Joyce  H.  Young    ....     ^      ...  9 

—  51 


3 

—  28 

6 

3 
1 

—  4 
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Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Entitled  to       ...  7 

Now  serving  on  tenure  5 

Appointed:   To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Rita  M.  Sherry  1 

—  6 


MATHER  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1924,  and  April  1,  1925, — ■  33  in 
special  classes;  131  in  prevocational  classes;  1,807  in 
Grades  I  to  VI;  505  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 


1,  1924,  to  April  1,  1925    2,459 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  58  grade  teachers;   2  teachers  of 

special  classes;  3  teachers  of  prevocational  classes       .      .  63 

Now  serving  on  tenure   .43 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,  Margaret  M.  Cronin,  Winifred  M. 
Doyle,  Lucie  M.  Grenier,  Annie  E.  Mahoney,  Evelyn  H. 
Manley,  Helen  H.  McBurney,  Anne  E.  McCoy     ..     .  .7 


Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1926. — 
Assistant,  Special  Class,  Dorothee  V.  Clark;  Assistants, 
Frances  I.  Barr,  Virginia  K.  deHaro,  Elizabeth  S.  Devlin, 
Frances  K.  Higgins,  Doris  S.  Kennedy,  Rebecca  D.  Kit- 
tredge,  Grace  K.  Maloney,  Rose  M.  McDonough,  Idabel 


N.  Thureson,  Mary  E.  Vaughan  11 

—  61 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Entitled  to       ....  11 

Now  serving  on  tenure   7 


Four  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions  so  that 
the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent  of 
eleven  teachers. 

MINOT  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1924,  and  April  1,  1925,-424  in 
Grades  I  to  VI;  149  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 


1,  1924,  to  April  1,  1925    569 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  14  grade  teachers        ....  14 

Now  serving  on  tenure  10 

Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1926. — 

Assistants,  Katherine  M.  Coughlan,  Mary  L.  Gallagher      .  2 

—  12 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Entitled  to  ...  2 
Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1926. — 

First  Assistant,  Mabel  A.  Hermance;  Assistant,  Frances  A. 

McManus   2 


NORCROSS  DISTRICT. 
P^lementaky  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1924,  and  April  1,  1925,-29  in 
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ungraded  classes ;  15  in  special  classes;  63  in  open-air  classes; 
12  in  classes  for  conservation  of  eyesight;  788  in  Grades  1  to 
VI;  209  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII;  53  in  Grade  IX. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1924,  to  April  1,  1925    1,149 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  26  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  an 
ungraded  class;  1  teacher  of  a  special  class;  2  teachers  of 
open-air  classes;  1  teacher  of  a  class  for  conservation  of 
eyesight   31 

Now  serving  on  tenure  19 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,  Minnie  G.  Feeley,  Sophie  M.  Hess      .  2 

Appointed:    To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  81,  1926. — 
Assistants,  Dorothy  M.  Best,  Helen  T.  Curtis,  Frances  H. 
Gunning,  Mary  L.  MacDonald,  Helen  I.  Shaw,  Marie 
Denihan  Sullivan,  Mary  M.  Walsh  ......  7 

—  28 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Entitled  to  ...  4 
Now  serving  on  tenure   4 


OLIVER  HAZARD  PERRY  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1924,  and  April  lr  1925, —  15  in 
ungraded  classes;  15  in  special  classes;  544  in  Grades  I  to 
VI;  153  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 


1,  1924,  to  April  1,  1925    765 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  17  grade  teachers;    1  teacher  of  an 
ungraded  class;  1  teacher  of  a  special  class       ....  19 

Now  serving  on  tenure  15 

Appointed:    To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Margaret  P.  O'Leary        ....  1 
Appointed:    To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  81,  1926. — 
Submaster,  Francis  J.  Dillon;  Assistants,  Dorothy  L.  Devine, 

May  A.  Donovan        .      .  3 

—  19 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Entitled  to       ...  •  2 

Now  serving  on  tenure   2 


OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES  INTERMEDIATE  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 

between  September  1,  1924,  and  April  1,  1925, —  736  in 

Grades  VII  and  VIII;  277  in  Grade  IX. 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 


1,  1924,  to  April  1,  1925    1,005 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  25  grade  teachers        ....  25 

Now  serving  on  tenure  24 

Appointed:    To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  81,  1926. — 

Assistants,  E.  Ella  Beach,  Katherine  M.  Beebe     ...  2 

—  26 


42 
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PHILLIPS  BROOKS  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1924,  and  April  1,  1925, —  9  in  special 
classes;  1,268  in  Grades  I  to  VI ;  363  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1924,  to  April  1,  1925    1,614 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  41  grade  teachers;    1  teacher  of  a 

special  class   42 

Now  serving  on  tenure  22 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Anna  E.  Dawley  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1926. — 
Submaster,  LeRoy  T.  Martin;  Assistants,  Rose  R.  Braxton, 
Grace  Gardner  Briggs,  Anna  G.  Byrne,  Margaret  M.  Hosman, 
Gertrude  Jacobs,  Gertrude  V.  Kenney,  Helen  M.  C.  Mullen, 
Helen  A.  Murphy,  Bertha  M.  Wright  10 

—  33 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Entitled  to       ...  8 

Now  serving  on  tenure  5 

Appointed:    To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1926. — 

Assistants,  Helen  Goldstein,  Celia  L.  Hurwitch,  Christine  M. 

Murphy  3 

—  8 

PRESCOTT  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1924,  and  April  1,  1925, —  15  in  special 
classes;  63  in  prevocational  classes;  604  in  Grades  I  to  VI; 
124  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1924,  to  April  1,  1925    779 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  18  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  a 
special  class;  1  teacher  of  a  prevocational  class     ...  20 

Now  serving  on  tenure  7 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Special  Class,  Ellen  C.  Golden;  Pre- 
vocational Assistant,  Mary  C.  Culhane;  Assistant,  Mary  E. 
Shea       .     ,   ;  ..,  ".;.,„      .  ,  -  .      .     ■.     3-  ' 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1926. — 
Assistants,  Mary  A.  Donahue,  Helen  V.  Gill,  Helen  F. 
Hegarty,  Agnes  M.  Lynch,  Julia  J.  McCarthy,  Frances  E. 

McColgan,  Catherine  T.  O'Connor  7 

—  17 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Entitled  to       ...  2 

Now  serving  on  tenure  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1926.—* 

Assistant,  Mary  E.  Freeman  1 

—  2 

PRINCE  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1924,  and  April  1,  1925,-918  in 
Grades  I  to  VI;  276  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 


REAPPOINTMENTS. 
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Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1924,  to  April  1,  1925    1,158 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  30  grade  teachers        ....  30 

Now  serving  on  tenure  22 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Submaster,   Frederick   L.   Mahoney;  Assistant, 

Alice  R.  Belger  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1926. — 
Assistants,  Alice  C.  Gilligan,  Mary  C.  McLaughlin,  Viola  C. 

Soelle  '3 

—  27 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Entitled  to  ...  3 
Now  serving  on  tenure   3 


QUINCY  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1924,  and  April  1,  1925, —  32  in 
special  classes;  24  in  special  English  classes;  96  in  pre- 
vocational  classes;  88  in  open-air  classes;  634  in  Grades  I 
to  VI;  135  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 


1924,  to  April  1,  1925    935 

Teachers. — ■  Entitled  to  19  grade  teachers;  2  teachers  of 
special  classes;  1  teacher  of  a  special  English  class;  2 
teachers  of  prevocational  classes;   3  teachers  of  open-air 

classes   .  27 

Now  serving  on  tenure  20 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,  Eva  Green,  Caroline  M.  Kelley,  Agnes 
M.  McNamara,  Judith  M.  Oliva      .      .  ,    .      .      .  .4 
Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1926. — 
Master's  Assistant,  Helen  M.  Connelly;  Assistant,  Mary  A. 

Geary     .      .   .      .  .2 

—  26 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Entitled  to       ...  10 

Now  serving  on  tenure      .   4 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1926. — 
Assistants,  Elizabeth  M.  Daley,  Winifred  S.  O'Brien    .      .  2 


—  6 

Four  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions,  so  that 
the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent  of  ten 
teachers. 

RICE  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 

between  September  1,  1924,  and  April  1,  1925  —  855  in 

Grades  I  to  VI;  267  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1924,  to  April  1,  1925    1,145 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  28  grade  teachers        ....  28 
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Now  serving  on  tenure  .      .  .17 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1926. — 
Assistants,  Ada  V.  Dolan,  Elizabeth  V.  Donahoe,  Anastasia 
M.  Kelly,  Mary  B.  Kirby,  Clara  C.  Mee,  Helen  R.  Murphy, 
Margaret  M.  O'Reilly,  Helen  D.Tuttle,  Everett  Yates  .      .  9 

—  26 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Entitled  to  ...  2 
Now  serving  on  tenure      .      .      .      .      .      .  .      .  2 

ROBERT  GOULD  SHAW  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1924,  and  April  1,  1925, —  14  in 
special  classes;  1,127  in  Grades  1  to  VI;  293  in  Grades  VII 
and  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1924,  to  April  1,  1925    1,642 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  38  grade  teachers;    1  teacher  of  a 

special  class   39 

Now  serving  on  tenure  .26 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Marguerite  G.  Crowley  ....  1 
Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1926. — 
Assistant,  Special  Class,  Ruth  Murphy;  Assistants,  Mary 
T.  Beahan,  Margaret  L.  Donahue,  Grace  A.  Driscoll,  Eleanor 
A.  Riley,  Blanche  Smith,  Ruth  V.  Watson,  Ellen  L.  Welch    .  8 

—  35 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Entitled  to       ...  5 

Now  serving  on  tenure  1  .  3 

Appointed:    To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1926. — 

Assistant  ,  Elinor  Glvnn  1 

•  —  4 

One  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions,  so  that 

the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent  of  five 

teachers. 

ROBERT  TREAT  PAINE  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  January  5,  1925,  and  April  1,  1925, —  861  in  Grades 
I  to  VI. 

Average  number  of  pupils'  belonging  for  the  period  January  5, 

1925,  to  April  1,  1925    847 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  21  grade  teachers       ....  21 

Now  serving  on  tenure  10 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Alice  G.  Price  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1926. — 
Master's  Assistant,  Catherine  J.  Norton;  Assistants,  Edith 

E.  Anderson,  Anna  R.  Berkovitz,  Rose  L.  Donohoe,  Mary 
C.  Hawkins,  Catherine  L.  Keefe,  John  B.  Kelley,  Jr.,  Marion 

F.  O'Brien,  Esther  M.  Riseman,  Eva  Shulman      ...  10 

—  21 
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Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Entitled  to       ...  5 

Now  serving  on  tenure  2 

Appointed:    To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  81,  1926. — 

First  Assistant,  Maria  L.  Whittredge;  Assistant,  Eileen  M. 

McCarthy   2 

—  4 

ROGER  WOLCOTT  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  I,  1924,  and  April  1,  1925, —  16  in  special 
classes;   13  in  special  English  classes;  2,150  in  Grades  I  to 
VI. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1924,  to  April  1,  1925    2,108 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  54  grade  teachers;    1  teacher  of  a 

special  class;  1  teacher  of  a  special  English  class    ...  56 

Now  serving  on  tenure  33 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,  Marion  T.  Hughes,  Celia  Levinson      .  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1926. — 
Submaster,  Albert  L.  Shaughnessy;  Assistants,  Mary  C. 
Cadigan,  Dora  Cohen,  Florence  E.  Hurley,  Dorothj-  D. 
Johnson,  May  Kapples,  S.  Margaret  Knowlton,  Grace  K. 
Lonergan,  Elizabeth  A.  Marsano,  Mary  C.  McKay,  Margaret 
R.  McLaughlin,  Elizabeth  J.  Moynahan,  Helena  M.  Xolan, 
Lillian  A.  Penell,  Gertrude  M.  Rooney,  Frances  E.  Wilkie, 
Dorothy  R.  Wilson  17 

—  52 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Entitled  to       ....  13 

Now  serving  on  tenure  7 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Irene  O.  Mulrey  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  81,  1926. — 
Assistants,  Rose  B.  Greenburg,  Sara  L.  Meyers     ...  2 

—  10 

One  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions,  so  that 
the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent  of  eleven 
teachers. 

SAMUEL  ADAMS  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1924,  and  April  1,  1925, —  17  in  special 
classes;  2,540  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  458  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1924,  to  April  1,  1925    2,970 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  75  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  a 

special  class   76 

Now  serving  on  tenure  32 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,  Marie  D.  Forrester,  Gertrude  C.  Grohe, 
Frances  W.  Kelley,  Frances  K.  Moriarty,  Esther  M.  Ryan, 
Isabel  F.  Sullivan  6 
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Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1926. — 
Master's  Assistant,  Mary  H.  Healey;  Assistants,  Eleanor 
V.  Abely,  Margarita  E.  Burns,  Mary  F.  Casey,  Gertrude  P. 
Cutler,  Margaret  Duggan,  Elizabeth  B.  Fahey,  Agnes  G. 
Fox,  Helen  J.  Griffin,  Pearl  B.  Hanson,  Katherine  G.  Har- 
rington, Frances  M.  Hendrick,  Katherine  G.  Kelley,  Felicia 
A.  Koziewicz,  Alice  C.  Leahy,  Margaret  M.  Loschi,  Mary 
A.  Loschi,  Margaret  C.  Lyons,  Helen  M.  MacDonald,  Susan 
W.  MacDonald,  Gertrude  V.  Malone,  Mary  F.  McCourt, 
Edytha  M.  McNamee,  Mary  C.  McQuaid,  M.  Victorine 
Monast,  Julia  I.  Mulledy,  Mary  A.  O'Connell,  Mary  W. 
O'Maley,  Theresa  O'Neil,  Mary  E.  Quirke,  Mildred  M. 
Roe,  Mary  F.  Welch    .      .      .      ...      .      .  .32 

—  70 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Entitled  to       ...  12 

Now  serving  on  tenure  9 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1926. — 
Assistants,  Eleanor  F.  Gartland,  Mildred  C.  Haskell, 
Marguerite  C.  Sullivan  3 

—  12 

« 

SHERWIN  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1924,  and  April  1,  1925,-32  in 
ungraded  classes;  163  in  special  classes;  61  in  prevocational 
classes;  598  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  104  in  Grades  VII  and 
VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1924,  to  April  1,  1925    915 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  17  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  an 
ungraded  class;  11  teachers  of  special  classes;  1  teacher  of 
a  prevocational  class   30 

Now  serving  on  tenure      .      .  24 

Appointed  :  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1926. — 
Submaster,  John  B.  Dacey;  Assistant,  Special  Class,  Violet 
M.  Harenden;  Assistants,  Ellen  M.  Mantle,  Phoebe  Pinzur,  4 

—  28 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Entitled  to       ...  4 

Now  serving  on  tenure  3 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1926. — 
Assistant,  Margaret  E.  Fields  1 

—  4 

SHURTLEFF  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1924,  and  April  1,  1925, —  854  in 
Grades  I  to  VI;  178  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII;  56  in  Grade 
IX. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1924,  to  April  1,  1925    1,068 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  27  grade  teachers       ....  27 
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Now  serving  on  tenure  15 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Muriel  G.  Gillis  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1926. — 
Assistants,  Esther  L.  Cuneen,  Catherine  A.  Daunt,  Kath- 
erine  B.  Feeley,  Isabelle  M.  Harvey,  Idabelle  L.  Morrissey, 
Eleanor  E.  O'Brien,  Cecilia  A.  O'Shea  7 

—  23 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Entitled  to       ...  4 

Now  serving  on  tenure   .  .2 

Appointed:  To  serve  far  the  term  ending  August  SI,  1926. — 
Assistant,  Arline  O.  Krey  1 

—  3 

THEODORE  LYMAN  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1924,  and  April  1,  1925,-28  in 
special  classes;  172  in  prevocational  classes;  1,194  in 
Grades  I  to  VI;  173  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1924,  to  April  1,  1925    1,544 

Teachers — Entitled  to  34  grade  teachers;    2  teachers  of 

special  classes;  4  teachers  of  prevocational  classes       .      .  40 

Now  serving  on  tenure  25 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Special  Class,  Edith  M.  Perry;  Pre- 
vocational Assistant,  Mildred  E.  Frazier;  Assistants, 
Margaret  H.  Kenney,  Nellie  W.  Riley  4 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1926. — 
Master's  Assistant,  Catherine  G.  Sheahan;  Assistants, 
Bernecia  E.  Avery,  Mary  V.  Benson,  Bernice  M.  Bowler, 
Regina  M.  C.  Cronin,  Li  via  DeSimone,  Eleanor  A.  Donovan, 
Sara  B.  Dreney,  Joanna  Eagan,  Marguerite  R.  Riley,  Mary 
A.  Salmon  11 


40 


Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Entitled  to  .... 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  First  Assistant,  Dorothy  Sanger  .... 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1926. — 
First  Assistant,  M.  Loretta  Kennedy;  Assistants,  Anna  V. 
Doyle,  Sara  K.  Larkin,  Gladys  M.  MacFaden  .... 


—  8 


THEODORE  ROOSEVELT  INTERMEDIATE  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 

between  September  1,  1924,  and  April  1,  1925, —  27  in 

special  classes;  748  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  516  in  Grades  VII 

and  VIII;  174  in  Grade  IX. 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1924,  to  April  1,  1925    1,452 
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Teachers. —  Entitled  to  36  grade  teachers;    2  teachers  of 

special  classes   38 

Now  serving  on  tenure  27 

Appointed;  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Master's  Assistant,  Elinore  F.  Donoghue;  Assist- 
ant, Rebecca  E.  Daniels  2 


Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1926. — 
Assistants,  Special  Classes,  Doris  L.  Carroll,  Hazle  E.  Crane, 
Assistants,  Francis  J.  Cahill,  Florence  M.  Duncan,  Mary 
F.   Harrington,  Agnes  G.  Hurley,  Marie  J.  Manning, 
Margaret  L.  McNamara,  George  C.  O'Brien,  Margaret  M. 


Tuohy  10 

—  39 

Kindergartens. — Teachers. —  Entitled  to        ...  4 

Now  serving  on  tenure      .  -   2 


Both  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions,  so  that 
the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent  of  four 
teachers. 

THOMAS  GARDNER  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1924,  and  April  1,  1925, —  15  in 
special  classes;  1,182  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  278  in  Grades  VII 
and  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 


1,  1924,  to  April  1,  1925    1,408 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  36  grade  teachers;   1  teacher  of  a 

special  class   37 

Now  serving  on  tenure  26 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,  Rosemary  R.  Carr,  Mary  R.  Greeley  .  2 
Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  81,  1926. — 
Submasters,  Joseph  F.  Burch,  John  J.  O'Brien;  Assistants, 
Marion  B.  Morrison,  Evelyn  A.  Nugent,  Lizzie  M.  Piper, 
Anna  C.  Quinn,  Margaret  M.  Sullivan  7 

—  35 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Entitled  to       ...  6 

Now  serving  on  tenure  5 

Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1926. — 
Assistant,  Elizabeth  McGinty  1 

—  6 

THOMAS  N.  HART  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1924,  and  April  1,  1925, —  15  in 
special  classes;  792  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  194  in  Grades  VII 
and  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1924,  to  April  1,  1925    990 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  24  grade  teachers;   1  teacher  of  a 

special  class   25 
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Now  serving  on  tenure  .20 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  A.  Theresa  Skierski  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  81,  1926. — 
Submasters,  Charles  O.  Halloran,  Nelson  I.  Mixer;  Mas- 
ter's Assistant,  Etta  A.  Manning;  Assistants,  Margaret  E. 
Morgan,  Edith  E.  Toland  5 

—  26 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Entitled  to       ...  4 

Now  serving  on  tenure  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Alice  H.  Baker  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1926. — 
Assistant,  Jennie  A.  Gorman  1 

—  4 

ULYSSES  S.  GRANT  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  192.4,  and  April  1,  1925, —  37  in 
ungraded  classes;  17  in  special  classes;  1,149  in  Grades  I 
to  VI;  247  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII;  94  in  Grade  IX. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1924,  to  April  1,  1925    1,540 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  37  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  an 
ungraded  class;  1  teacher  of  a  special  class    ....  39 

Now  serving  on  tenure  25 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,  Cecilia  A.  Bergin,  Catherine  E.  Craig, 
Elizabeth  G.  Savage,  Catherine  R.  Sullivan    ....  4 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1926. — 
Assistant,  Special  Class,  Eileen  R.  Marshall;  Assistants,  Alice 
E.  Connelly,  Dorothy  G.  Cudmore,  William  J.  Cunning- 
ham, Mary  W.  Dunlevy,  Nina  B.  Hartford,  Dora  Kalish, 
Eleanor  M.  O'Dowd,  Martha  V.  O'Neil         ....  9 

—  38 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Entitled  to       ...  8 
Now  serving  on  tenure      .      .      .      .      ;      .      .      .    •  .  4 
Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com 

mittee. —  Assistant,  Helen  I.  Thompson    .      .      .      .      .  1 
Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1926. — 

Assistant,  Mary  M.  Rourke  1 

—  6 

Two  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions,  so  that 
the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent  of 
eight  teachers. 

WARREN-BUNKER  HILL  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1924,  and  April  1,  1925, —  31  in 
special  classes;  1,301  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  301  in  Grades  VII 
and  VIII. 
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Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1924,  to  April  1,  1925    1,617 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  40  grade  teachers;   2  teachers  of 

special  classes   42 

Now  serving  on  tenure  31 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  -pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,  Theresa  H.  Aiken,  Bernadette  U. 
Driscoll,  Mary  L.  Geary,  Mary  V.  Kane,  Irene  E.  Kiely, 
Mary  I.  Tierney  6 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1926. — 
Submaster,  James  A.  Dunbar;  Assistants,  Julia  L.  Corcoran, 

Helen  I.  Guinee,  Hugh  H.  O'Regan  4 

—  41 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Entitled  to   7 

Now  serving  on  tenure   4 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1926. — 
First  Assistant,  Mildred  A.  Home  1 


—  5 

Two  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions,  so  that 
the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent  of 
seven  teachers. 

WASHINGTON  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1924,  and  April  1,  1925, —  31  in 
special  classes;  29  in  open-air  classes;  1,343  in  Grades  I  to 
VI;  234  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 


1924,  to  April  1,  1925  .........  1,587 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  39  grade  teachers;   2  teachers  of 

special  classes;  1  teacher  of  an  open-air  class  ....  42 

Now  serving  on  tenure  29 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,  Frances  I.  Gallagher,  Daisy  Pokroisky  .  2 
Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1926. — 
Assistants,  Mary  B.  Cummings,  Margaret  F.  Hamilton, 
Amelda  M.  Holthaus,  Madeline  A.  Knodell,  Olive  G. 
Mahoney,  Mary  E.  McLean,  Ruth  L.  Quinn  ....  7 

—  38 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Entitled  to       ...  6 

Now  serving  on  tenure  5 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1926. — 

Assistant,  Mary  1.  McKenna  1 

—  6 

WASHINGTON  ALLSTON  DISTRICT. 

ELEMENTARY  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1924,  and  April  1,  1925,-980  in 
GradesItoVI;  293  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII;  93  in  Grade  IX. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1924,  to  April  1,  1925    1,280 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  34  grade  teachers        ....  34 


REAPPOINTMENTS. 


Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,  Margareta  M.  Muldoon,  Katherine 
O'Brien  Tenney  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  81,  1926. — 
Submaster,  George  E.  Caswell;  Assistants,  Francette  E. 
Madigan,  Gladys  M.  Sullivan,  Loraine  L.  Wright  . 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Entitled  to  .... 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1926. — 
Assistant,  Isabel  Olney  

One  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions,  so  that 
the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent  of  five 
teachers. 

WASHINGTON    IRVING    INTERMEDIATE  DISTRICT. 


Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1924,  and  April  1,  1925,-527  in 
Grades  VII  and  VIII;  181  in  Grade  IX. 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1924,  to  April  1,  1925     ........  703 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  17  grade  teachers       ....  17 

Now  serving  on  tenure  •     .  .15 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1926. — 
Assistants,  Thomas  E.  Fitzpatrick,  Marion  B.  Foster,  Mary 
Sullivan  Garrity  3 


—  18 
WELLS  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1924,  and  April  1,  1925, —  78  in  special 
classes;  25  in  special  English  classes;  87  in  open-air  classes; 
12  in  classes  for  conservation  of  eyesight;  1,156  in  Grades  I 
to  VI;  213  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 


1,  1924,  to  April  1,  1925    1,506 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  34  grade  teachers;  5  teachers  of  special 
classes;  1  teacher  of  a  special  English  class;  3  teachers  of 
open-air  classes;  1  teacher  of  a  class  for  conservation  of  eye- 
sight      ............  44 

Now  serving  on  tenure  28 

Appointed:    To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Master's  Assistant,  Linna  E.  Clark;  Assistant, 
Hazel  C.  Brady    ..........  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1926. — 
Master's  Assistant,  Margaret  M.  Burton;  Assistants,  Marion 
Daniels,  Mary  T.  Dowling,  Marion  E.  Duggan,  Margaret  L. 
Flanagan,  Helen  J.  Hirson,  Adelaide  M.  McGovern,  Vivian 
Milmore,  Mary  E.  Osborne,  Gertrude  E.  Schnurr,  Mary 
Armstrong  Strachan  11 


—  41 


26 


32 
7 


—  4 
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Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Entitled  to  ...  .  8 
Now  serving  on  tenure      .      .      .      .      :      .  .  .4 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1926. — 
Assistants,  Isabelle  N.  Wall,  Elizabeth  K.  Weaver       .      .  2 

—  6 

Two  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions,  so  that 
the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent  of  eight 
teachers. 

WENDELL  PHILLIPS  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1924,  and  April  1,  1925, —  88  in  special 
classes;  20  in  special  English  classes;  40  in  pre  vocational 
classes;  30  in  open-air  classes;  759  in  Grades  I  to  VI ;  329  in 
Grades  VII  and  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 


1  1924,  to  April  1,  1925      .      .      .      .      .      .      .      .  1,230 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  27  grade  teachers;  6  teachers  of  special 
classes;  1  teacher  of  a  special  English  class;  1  teacher  of  a 
prevocational  class;  1  teacher  of  an  open-air  class        .      .  36 

Now  serving  on  tenure  26 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Special  Class,  Gladys  P.  Douglas; 
Assistant,  Maria  T.  Cogger  .  ;  .  .  .  .  .  2 
Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  81,  1926  — 
Submaster,  Howard  Wilbur;  Assistants,  Pauline  V.  Burns, 
Abbie  M.  Duane,  Henrietta  Herthel,  Mary  E.  Morgan, 
Elizabeth  Ross,  Marion  W.  Sheldon,  Edna  D.  Taylor,  Mary 

T.  G.  Ward  9 

—  37 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Entitled  to       ...  2 

Now  serving  on  tenure   2 


WILLIAM  E.  ENDICOTT  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1924,  and  April  1,  1925, —  15  in  special 
classes;  1,575  in  Grades  I  to  VI. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 


1,  1924,  to  April  1,  1925   1,932 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  39  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  a 

special  class   40 

Now  serving  on  tenure      .     •  30 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Marion  I.  Evans  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1926. — 
Submaster,  Walter  M.  Burke;  Assistants,  Katherine  E.  L. 
Creagh,  Madeline  R.  Forrester,  Marion  R.  Graham,  Ruth 
H.  Kelley,  Marion  Leary,  Mary  E.  Murphy   ....  7 

—  38 
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Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Entitled  to  .... 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Margaret  M.  Donahue  . 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1926. — 
Assistants,  Eloise  K.  Cauley,  Marie  I.  Daly,  Margaret  M. 
McElaney,  Ellen  C.  Reardon,  M.  Louise  Whelan  . 

WILLIAM  E.  RUSSELL  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1924,  and  April  1,  1925, — 18  in 
special  classes;  710  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  204  in  Grades  VII 
and  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 
1924,  to  April  1,  1925   

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  23  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  a 
special  class  

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1926. — 
Assistants,  Edna  B.  Dowling,  Alice  I.  Murray 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Entitled  to  .... 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1926. — 
Assistant,  Gertrude  V.  Crandall  

WILLIAM  LLOYD  GARRISON  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  numbers  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1924,  and  April  1,  1925,-991  in 
Grades  I  to  VI. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 
1924,  to  April  1,  1925   

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  25  grade  teachers  .... 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  -pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,  Eloise  R.  FitzGerald,  Ursula  M.  Ryan, 
Eleanor  M.  Whelton  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1926. — 
Submaster,  Joseph  E.  Kelly;  Assistants,  Anna  H.  Donnelly, 
Isabel  E.  Evanson,  Alice  C.  Kapples,  B.  Ethel  MacKay 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Entitled  to   

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1926. — 
Assistants,  Frances  Dvilnsky,  Eleanor  R.  Kiernan 

One  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions,  so  that 
the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent  of  five 
teachers. 
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CONSERVATION  OF  EYESIGHT  CLASSES. 

Now  serving  on  tenure  7 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Margaret  L.  Nolan  1 

—  8 

SPEECH  IMPROVEMENT  CLASSES. 

Now  serving  on  tenure   9 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,  Mabel  A.  Hebb,  Edith  A.  West     .      .  2 
Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  81,  1926. — 
Assistant,  H.  Ursula  Mea  1 

—  12 

DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  IMMIGRANTS. 

Now  serving  on  tenure  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Mary  H.  Stroup  ...      .      .      .  1 

—  3 

DISCIPLINARY  DAY  SCHOOL. 

Now  serving  on  tenure   2 

HOUSEHOLD  SCIENCE  AND  ARTS. 

Now  serving  on  tenure   1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  81,  1926. — 
Trade  Assistants,  Frances  B.  Haskell,  Bertha  Shepard  .      .  2 

—  3 

Cookery. 

Now  serving  on  tenure  33 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Teachers,  Helena  R.  Burke,  Catherine  C.  Cogan, 

Bessie  E.  Robbins  3 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  81,  1926. — 
Teachers,  Miriam  W.  Crowley,  Mary  E.  Glavin,  Alice  P. 
Howard,  Helen  S.  Hyde,  Irene  M.  F.  Maguire,  Elizabeth  M. 
O'Connor,  Lillian  H.  Pearson,  Margaret  E.  Wood  ...  8 

—  44 

Sewing. 

Now  serving  on  tenure  55 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Teachers,    Margaret    M.    Casey,    Margaret  E. 

Minton  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1926. — 
Teachers,  Adelaide  R.  Becker,  Mary  V.  Connors,  Helen  B. 
Cunningham,  Mary  G.  Fitzpatrick,  Marion  G.  Foristall, 
Mary  C.  Gaudrault,  Theresa  E.  Morrison,  Mary  R.  O'Malley, 
Dorothy  B.  Noilly,  Violet  L.  Russell  10 

—  67 
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MANUAL  ARTS. 

Now  serving  on  tenure  66 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Shop  Foreman,  Frederick  L.  Eames;  Shop  In- 
structors, Charles  M.  Doherty,  Earl  R.  Freeman,  Chandler 
T.  Jewett,  Charles  Laird,  Arthur  E.  Olsen,  Frank  P.  Rich; 
Instructors,  Shop  Work,  Levi  H.  Brown,  John  T.  McGee, 

Walter  E.  Shaughnessy  .10 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1926. — 
Shop  Foremen,  Francis  J.  Lee,  John  D.  McLaughlin;  Fore- 
man, Shop  Work,  Harold  R.  Wise;  Shop  Instructors, 
William  J.  I.  Brown,  Daniel  J.  Jameson,  Vashni  M.  Mar- 
chant,  George  C.  McKeen,  John  J.  McSweeney,  John  T. 
Mendenhall,  William  Moore,  Frank  L.  Ogilvie,  Charles  R. 
O'Malley,  Percy  C.  Peters,  Albert  J.  Pfau,  John  A.  Rice, 
Chester  S.  Sevrens,  George  E.  Shepherd,  Cyril  W.  Shovelier, 
Frederick  Zeidler;  Instructors,  Shop  Work,  Edwin  C.  Ander- 
sen, William  A.  Colleran,  Harold  A.  Conant,  John  F.  Cook, 
Leonard  L.  Curado,  Herbert  G.  N.  Forsell,  Raymond  F. 
Higgins,  Graton  G.  Howland,  Gunnar  Munnick,  William  H. 
Powers,  Henry  G.  Wendler        .      .      .      .      .      .  .30 
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PART  III. 


REAPPOINTMENTS   OF   TEACHERS   OF  PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION  AND  MILITARY  DRILL. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 

Now  serving  on  tenure: 

The  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston    ....  1 

Girls'  Latin  School      .      .      .   1 

Brighton  High  School  ,   .      .      .  1 

Charlestown  High  School   1 

Dorchester  High  School  for  Girls   2 

East  Boston  High  School   1 

English  High  School   1 

Girls' High  School   4 

High  School  of  Practical  Arts   1 

Hyde  Park  High  School   1 

Roxbury  High  School   3 

South  Boston  High  School   1 

Department  of  Physical  Education   1 

—  19 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  The  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston,  As- 
sistant Instructor,  Eleanor  H.  Quinlan   1 

Dorchester  High  School  for  Girls,  Assistant,  Josephine  U. 

Heffernan   1 

—  2 

Appointed:    To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  81,  1926. — 

Girls'  Latin  School,  Assistant  Instructor,  Marjorie  Wood- 
head    .      .      .                                                .      .  1 

East   Boston   High  School,   Assistant   Instructor,  Clare 

Eastman   1 

Girls'   High  School,   Assistant   Instructor,   Margaret  G 

O'Brien   1 

High  School  of  Practical  Arts,  Assistant  Instructor,  Grace 

F.  Johnson   1 

Hyde  Park  High  School,  Assistant  Instructor,  Anna  L 

Cahill   1 

South  Boston  High  School,  Assistant  Instructor,  Angela  C 

McManus   1 

—  6 

27 
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PLAYGROUNDS 
Appointed:    To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee —  Supervisor  in  Charge  of  Playgrounds,  Julia  A 

Murphy   1 

MILITARY  DRILL 

Now  serving  on  tenure  2 

Appointed:    To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee —  Public  Latin  School,  Junior  Master, '  George  S. 
Penney;     High  School  of  Commerce,  Junior,  Master, 

Charles  A  Ranlett   2 

Appointed:    To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1926  — 
Junior  Masters,  Albert  J  Kelley,  James  J  Kelley;  Instructor, 
Forrest  B  Moulton;  Armorer,  Michael  J  Lannon    .      .  4 

—  8 

Respectfully  yours, 

JEREMIAH  E.  BURKE, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools, 

!6-8-'25-600.] 
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In  School  Committee,  June  1,  1925. 
Ordered,  That  the  accompanying  document  on  "  Organ- 
ization and  Administration  of  Intermedaite  Schools  in 
Boston"  is  hereby  adopted,  and  that  five  thousand 
(5,000)  copies  be  printed  as  a  school  document. 

ELLEN  M.  CRONIN, 

Secretary. 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOLS. 
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ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF 
INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOLS  IN  BOSTON. 


This  document  was  compiled  and  arranged  by  the 
following  committee : 

W.  Lawrence  Murphy,  Chairman,  Mary  Hemenway  School. 
Samuel  F.  Tower    .      .      .    South  Boston  High  School. 
James  H.  Leary       .      .      .    Emerson  School. 
Archer  M.  Nickerson    .  Frank  V.  Thompson  School. 

Gertrudb  E.  Bigelow    .  Hancock  School. 

James  A.  Crowley   .      .      .    John  Winthrop  School. 


i 
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FOREWORD. 


In  view  of  the  fact  that  information  regarding  the 
organization  and  administration  of  intermediate  schools 
is  scattered  through  numerous  pamphlets  and  circulars, 
that  many  revisions  and  changes  relative  to  the  conduct 
of  intermediate  schools  have  been  made  since  1918,  and 
that  it  is  practically  impossible  for  all  concerned  to 
secure  copies  of  all  pamphlets  and  circulars,  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  assemble  into  one  document  the 
principles  and  directions  pertinent  to  the  proper  manage- 
ment of  these  schools. 

Such  a  compilation  is  peculiarly  fitting  at  this  time 
because  all  seventh  and  eighth  grades  in  the  school 
system  are  expected  to  be  organized  in  accord  with 
these  principles  and  directions  in  September,  1925. 
This  decision  to  bring  uniformity  of  opportunity  to  all 
children  of  Grades  VII  and  VIII  marks  one  further 
step  in  the  march  toward  ultimate  unification  of  the 
entire  system. 

This  document  is  issued,  therefore,  to  facilitate  the 
work  in  all  schools. 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOLS.  5 


HISTORY  OF  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOLS 
IN  BOSTON. 


Origin. 

Developments  in  school  administration  and  reor- 
ganizations of  school  systems  are  preceded  by  periods 
of  agitation.  The  profession  must  be  conscious  of  an 
unsatisfactory  condition  which  needs  improving  and 
must  be  convinced  that  the  proposed  reorganization 
will  bring  about  the  desired  improvement.  In  addition, 
the  lay  public  must  be  educated  to  understand  the 
meaning  and  significance  of  the  proposed  reorganization. 
Many  educational  schemes  never  proceed  beyond  the 
stage  of  professional  and  public  agitation. 

Following  the  agitation  comes  the  period  of  trial  and 
experimentation,  in  which  any  project  is  subjected  to 
close  scrutiny.  Rare  indeed  is  it  that  both  the  pro- 
fession and  the  public  do  not  produce  severe  and 
frequently  unjust  critics.  The  professional  and  lay 
criticisms  of  proposed  changes  usually  prevent  any 
modifications  which  do  not  promise  a  reasonable  degree 
of  success.  Conservative  progress  is  the  price  paid  for 
democratic  control  of  education. 

The  subject  of  intermediate  schools  was  assigned  by 
the  Superintendent  to  Assistant  Superintendent  Burke 
for  his  especial  consideration  and  the  systematic  agita- 
tion began  January  14,  1913,  when  he  first  discussed 
the  subject  at  a  meeting  of  the  principals'  association.  A 
little  later  a  conference  on  the  same  topic  was  held  with 
the  School  Committee.  From  that  time  on,  the  subject 
has  been  discussed  before  home  and  school  associations, 
teachers'  associations,  principals'  associations,  the  Board 
of  Superintendents  and  the  School  Committee. 
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Organization,  Administration  and  Supervision. 

From  the  beginning  the  organization  and  supervision 
of  intermediate  classes  had  been  under  the  direction  of 
Assistant  Superintendent  Burke  through  the  assignment 
to  him  by  the  superintendent  of  the  special  subject, 
"  Problems  general  to  high  schools  and  to  intermediate 
schools/' 

The  initial  organization  of  intermediate  classes  con- 
sisted largely  of  the  introduction  of  foreign  language 
instruction.  No  other  courses  of  study  were  ready  for 
use  until  some  time  after  the  opening  of  the  schools  in 
September,  1916.  While  some  schools  had  modified 
their  courses  of  study  in  other  subjects  somewhat  by 
that  time,  nevertheless,  by  far  the  greatest  change  which 
had  taken  place  in  our  school  system  looking  toward 
the  establishment  of  intermediate  schools  was  the 
opportunity  offered  pupils  in  selected  districts  to  study 
a  modern  foreign  language. 

In  all  districts  the  taking  of  a  modern  foreign  language 
had  been  optional  with  the  pupils.  It  had  been  expected 
thai  those  who  were  going  on  to  high  school  were  the 
ones  to  whom  this  instruction  would  make  the  most 
appeal,  and  for  whom  such  work  would  be  most  profit- 
able. As  a  matter  of  fact,  only  about  one-half  of 
the  pupils  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII  in  districts  where 
a  foreign  language  was  offered  had  pursued  such 
instruction. 

Time  for  a  foreign  language  was  found  by  eliminating 
much  of  technical  English  grammar,  and  by  a  reduction 
in  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  English,  geography 
and  arithmetic.  In  most  schools  pupils  who  had  not 
maintained  a  comparatively  high  standing  in  all  of 
their  work,  particularly  in  English,  were  discouraged 
from  undertaking  the  study  of  a  foreign  language  in  the 
seventh  grade.  The  modifications  in  the  instruction 
offered  were  largely  in  the  interest  of  those  pupils  who 
were  going  on  into  high  school  and  probably  to  college. 
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From  the  beginning  it  was  planned  that  pupils 
pursuing  modern  foreign  language  instruction  in  inter- 
mediate classes  should  receive  credit  for  such  instruction 
toward  a  high  school  diploma.  The  amount  of  credit 
which  they  received  was  determined  by  the  Board  of 
Superintendents. 

The  intermediate  school  for  Boston  was  denned  as 
follows : 

The  intermediate  school  is  either  a  separate  school  or  a 
department  of  a  school  organized  on  a  departmental  basis, 
which  receives  pupils  when  they  are  expected  to  have  com- 
pleted the  sixth  year  of  elementary  school  work  and  when  they 
are  about  to  enter  the  adolescent  stage,  which  provides  three 
years  of  work  covering  in  general  Grades  VII  and  VIII  of  the 
present  elementary  school  and  the  first  year  of  the  present 
secondary  school,  and  which  offers  differentiated  courses  of 
study  for  pupils  according  to  their  interests,  capacities  and 
probable  future  educational  careers. 
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PRINCIPLES  UNDERLYING  INTERMEDIATE 

SCHOOLS. 


The  most  profound  and  far-reaching  fact  that  has 
entered  into  the  thinking  of  professional  educators 
during  recent  years  is  that  of  individual  differences 
among  pupils.  For  a  long  time  pupils  were  differentiated 
according  to  sex  and  other  individual  characteristics. 
Differentiation  and  classification  of  pupils  have  been 
going  on  steadily  along  other  lines.  In  Boston  we  now 
have  separate  classes  for  the  deaf,  for  those  mentally 
defective,  for  those  with  defective  vision,  and  for  those 
otherwise  physically  defective.  We  have  ungraded  and 
special  English  classes.  We  also  have  rapid  advance- 
ment classes  for  those  who  can  complete  the  required 
work  faster  than  the  majority.  The  whole  vocational 
guidance  movement  is  recognition  of  the  fact  that  young 
people  differ  and  that  some  of  them  are  better  qualified 
for  some  positions  than  others. 

The  intermediate  school  logically  carries  out  this 
same  principle  of  differentiation  by  applying  it  to  the 
whole  school  population.  The  pupils  of  an  elementary 
school  represent  differing  capacities  for  school  work; 
possess  different  purposes  in  going  to  school ;  and  enter- 
tain different  ambitions  after  the  period  of  schooling  is 
over.  The  results  from  standard  tests  show  also  that 
they  differ  greatly  in  respect  to  what  they  get  out  of 
their  school  work.  The  recognition  of  these  facts  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  the  intermediate  or  junior  high  schopl 
movement. 

In  the  intermediate  school  in  Boston  it  is  purposed 
to  begin  to  differentiate  pupils  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seventh  grade  according  to  their  probable  future  edu- 
cational careers.  Some  pupils  know  definitely  that 
they  are  ultimately  going  to  college.    For  them  a 
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foreign  language  and  other  work  which  will  best  fit  them 
for  college  will  be  provided.  Some  pupils  know  that 
they  will  enter  high  school  to  pursue  a  commercial 
course.  Their  work  will  be  adapted  to  their  needs. 
Some  pupils  know  that  they  are  going  to  leave  school 
to  go  to  work  at  the  earliest  moment  that  the  law  will 
permit  them  to  do  so.  The  prevocational  work  for  them 
will  be  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  them  to  leave  school. 
And,  lastly,  there  will  be  some  pupils  who  do  not  know 
what  they  are  going  to  do;  whose  purposes  are  not 
defined  and  whose  future  educational  careers  are 
uncertain.  Their  education  will  continue  to  be  broad 
and  general,  so  that  later  they  may  take  up  more  special- 
ized work  when  they  desire  to  do  so. 

The  intermediate  school  means  opportunity;  oppor- 
tunity to  improve  our  whole  system  of  educational 
administration;  opportunity  to  readjust  our  methods 
of  organization  and  administration  within  the  school; 
opportunity  to  recast  our  courses  of  study  so  that  they 
will  more  nearly  meet  the  needs  of  pupils;  opportunity 
to  modify  our  methods  of  teaching. 
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DIFEEBENTIATION  OF  COUKSES  OF  STUDY. 


The  intermediate  school,  in  addition  to  offermg  new 
material  and  new  methods,  recognizes  that  reasonable 
latitude  should  be  allowed  the  pupil  in  the  choice  of  a  part 
of  his  work,  so  that  he  may  satisfy  his  own  inclinations, 
and  discover,  if  possible,  the  range  of  activities  for  which 
he  is  best  fitted;  and  it  affords  him  assistance  in  making 
these  self -discoveries.  It  safeguards  him  in  this  import- 
ant transitional  stage. 

Departmental  Instruction. 
A  necessary  consequence  of  the  differentiation  of 
courses  is  the  departmentalization  of  instruction.  A 
teacher  who  has  adequately  equipped  herself  for  some 
one  special  line  of  work  cannot  be  expected  to  teach 
equally  well  all  the  subjects  of  the  curriculum.  Depart- 
mental instruction,  therefore,  becomes  an  essential 
and  integral  part  of  the  organization  of  the  intermediate 
school. 

In  order  that  there  may  be  no  break  in  the  continuity 
of  the  public  school  system,  in  order  that  the  intermediate 
school  may  not  create  two  gaps  where  there  was  one 
before,  and  thus  defeat  its  sole  purpose,  the  departmental 
system  is  introduced  gradually.  In  Grade  VII  it  is 
intended  that  the  friendly  family  atmosphere  of  the 
elementary  school  remain,  and  that  a  considerable  part 
of  the  instruction  be  given  by  the  room  teacher.  De- 
partmental instruction,  however,  is  begun,  and  the 
course  of  study  to  a  limited  extent  is  differentiated- 
The  departmental  system  is  extended  in  Grade  VIII, 
and  the  work  of  Grade  IX  is  organized  purely  upon  a 
departmental  basis,  corresponding  to  the  first  year  of 
the  high  school.  Thus  the  transition  is  effected  easily 
and  gradually. 
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Promotion  by  Subject. 
Intimately  related  to  differentiation  of  courses  and 
departmental  teaching  is  promotion  by  subject.  Under 
this  plan  a  pupil  is  promoted  in  every  subject  in  which 
he  obtains  a  passing  grade,  and  is  privileged  to  repeat 
a  particular  subject  in  which  he  is  deficient. 

Supervised  Study. 

The  period  covered  by  the  intermediate  school  is  the 
ideal  time  for  teaching  pupils  how  to  study.  During  the 
early  grades  children  are  imitative  and  more  dependent 
upon  teachers  for  what  they  acquire.  With  the  more 
independent  spirit  of  the  adolescent  period,  however, 
comes  the  desire  to  find  out  things  for  one's  self.  To 
guide  this  impulse  correctly,  to  inculcate  right  principles 
and  to  develop  correct  habits  of  study  are  among  the 
fundamental  duties  of  the  intermediate  school,  and 
accordingly  supervised  study  periods  are  provided,  so 
far  as  possible,  under  the  charge  of  the  subject-teachers. 

Vocational  Guidance. 
Another  feature  of  the  intermediate  school  is  the 
opportunity  it  affords  for  vocational  guidance.  A 
school  which  is  organized  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying 
the  varying  tastes  and  inclinations  of  the  pupils,  and 
affording  them  the  opportunity  of  discovering  and 
determining  to  some  extent  that  line  of  activity  which 
will  be  most  attractive  and  useful  for  them,  should  be  of 
great  service  in  assisting  the  pupil  to  make  an  intelligent 
choice  of  his  future  field  of  endeavor.. 

Teachers. 

The  procuring  of  suitable  teachers  is  an  important 
administrative  problem.  Whether  they  should  be 
selected  from  the  high  schools,  or  from  the  elementary 
schools,  or  whether  special  or  additional  preparation 
should  be  required  of  them,  was  in  the  early  days 
uncertain.    It  will  be  generally  agreed  that  teachers 
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for  these  schools  must  be  familiar  with  the  spirit  and 
purpose  of  the  intermediate  school  and  realize  the 
opportunity  which  it  offers  for  improvement  of  methods 
of  teaching.  At  first  the  teachers  of  intermediate 
classes  were  selected  from  among  the  teachers  of  upper 
grade  classes  in  the  elementary  schools.  Although  most 
of  them  had  qualified  only  for  elementary  school  teach- 
ing in  Boston,  a  considerable  portion  of  them  had  had 
the  necessary  college  training  and  teaching  experience 
to  make  it  possible  for  them  to  qualify  to  offer  instruc- 
tion in  high  schools.  In  general,  they  were  not  sur- 
passed in  teaching  ability  by  teachers  offering  instruction 
in  the  high  schools. 

Methods  of  Instruction. 
Advocates  of  the  intermediate  or  junior  high  schools 
have  pointed  out  that  the  organization  of  the  inter- 
mediate school  offers  an  opportunity  for  revising 
fundamentally  our  courses  of  study  and  our  methods  of 
instruction,  adapting  each  more  nearly  to  the  needs  of  the 
pupils.  Contemporaneous  with  the  movement  for  the 
introduction  of  intermediate  classes  and  schools  into 
the  Boston  school  system  was  carried  on  an  agitation 
looking  toward  the  improvement  of  methods  of  instruc- 
tion in  foreign  languages.  This  was  first  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  School  Committee  on  November  19, 1914, 
when  Assistant  Superintendent  Burke  discussed  a  report 
which  he  had  prepared  for  the  Board  of  Superintendents 
on  this  subject.  As  a  result  of  that  discussion,  the 
Board  of  Superintendents  recommended  and  the  School 
Committee  approved  the  following : 

That  oral  and  aural  instruction  in  foreign  languages  be 
emphasized. 

That  candidates  for  teaching  positions  in  Boston  be  examined 
even  more  rigidly  than  heretofore  in  their  ability  to  speak 
correctly  the  modern  foreign  languages  which  they  aspire  to 
teach. 
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That  pupils  in  the  Normal  School  who  have  shown  proficiency 
in  the  study  of  a  modern  foreign  language  be  permitted  to 
continue  the  study  of  this  language  as  a  part  of  their  Normal 
School  course,  in  order  to  qualify  as  teachers  of  a  foreign 
language  in  our  elementary  grades. 

That  the  methods  pursued  with  this  class  of  pupils  shall  be 
distinctively  of  the  conversational  type. 

This  change  in  the  methods  of  instruction  in  modern 
foreign  languages  was  unique  among  the  subjects  offered 
in  the  intermediate  classes.  It  was  confidently  expected 
that  in  due  time  quite  as  complete  a  modification  of 
methods  of  teaching  would  be  found  in  the  instruction 
offered  in  several  of  the  other  subjects. 

Councils  on  Intermediate  Schools  and  Classes. 

Any  discussion  of  the  development  and  the  progress 
of  intermediate  schools  or  classes  would  be  incomplete 
without  recognition  of  the  contribution  made  toward 
their  success  by  the  various  councils  on  this  newer  type 
of.  schools. 

These  councils,  appointed  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Schools,  were  seven  in  number,  viz. :  Councils 
on  English,  on  Science,  on  Modern  Foreign  Languages, 
on  Mathematics,  on  History  and  Geography,  on  Latin 
and  on  Commercial  subjects.  Membership  upon  these 
councils  included  representative  teachers  of  both  high 
and  intermediate  classes. 

PRESENT  STATUS  OF  INTERMEDIATE 
SCHOOLS. 

Based  upon  these  principles  the  Intermediate  School 
Movement  has  developed  so  that  now  we  have  nineteen 
intermediate  schools  containing  seventh,  eighth  and 
ninth  grades,  and  it  is  expected  that  others  will  be 
established  in  the  near  future. 
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Requirements  for  Teachers. 
The  requirements  for  teaching  in  intermediate  grades 
are  now  as  stated  in  the  following  extract  from  Board  of 
Superintendents'  Circular  No.  25,  1924-25: 

Teachers  may  obtain  the  special  approval  of  the  Board  of 
Superintendents  for  service  in  Grades  VII,  VIII  and  IX  by 
fulfilling  the  requirements  as  specified  in  this  circular. 

(1)  Teachers  who  hold 

(a)  The   Elementary   School,   Class   B  Certificate 

issued  prior  to  January,  1918,  covering  Grades 
I  to  VIII,  inclusive,  or 

(b)  The  Boston  Normal  School,  Class  B  Certificate 

issued  prior  to  June,  1920,  covering  Grades 
I  to  VIII,  inclusive,  or 

(c)  Any  of  the  other  certificates  which  cover  service, 

in  the  elementary  schools,  Grades  I  to  VIII, 

or  Grades  I  to  IX 
may  obtain  special  approval  for  service  in  Grades 
VII,  VIII,  and  IX  by  passing  the  examination  for 
certificate  XXXIII  Intermediate;  or  by  submitting 
evidence  of  successful  work  in  three  approved  thirty- 
hour  courses,  of  which  at  least  two  must  deal  with 
the  subject  or  subjects  for  which  approval  is  desired, 
while  the  third  may  deal  either  with  such  subjects 
or  with  general  educational  subjects. 

(2)  In  small  schools  where  the  organization  is  such  that  the 

teacher  is  required  to  give  instruction  in  several  sub- 
jects, the  three  thirty-hour  course  requirement  may 
be  distributed  to  cover  these  subjects.  Such  teacher 
will  not  be  required  to  submit  courses  in  excess  of  the 
ninety  hours  specified. 

(3)  Teachers  who  desire  to  teach  modern  foreign  languages 

in  Grades  VII,  VIII  and  IX  must  meet  the  require- 
ments described  above,  and  in  addition  must  pass  a 
satisfactory  oral  examination  in  the  language  or  lan- 
guages in  which  special  approval  is  sought. 

(4)  Teachers  who  have  already  received  special  approva 

need  submit  no  further  evidence,  unless  desirous  of 
teaching  subjects  other  than  those  in  which  special 
approval  has  been  obtained. 
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(5)  Teachers  who  hold  certificates  other  than  -those  specified 
in  the  preceding  paragraphs  must  pass  the  regular 
examination  for  certificate  XXXIII  Intermediate, 
before  being  approved  to  teach  in  the  intermediate 
schools  and  classes.  This  applies  particularly  to 
teachers  who  hold  the  Normal  School,  Class  B  Cer- 
tificate issued  in  June,  1920  and  thereafter,  and  the 
Elementary  School,  Class  B  Certificate  granted  on 
examination  of  January,  1918  and  thereafter,  both  of 
which  cover  Grades  I  to  VI,  inclusive. 

Designation  of  Grades. 
Grades  above  the  sixth  are  numbered  and  referred  to 
consecutively  from  VII  to  XII,  inclusive,  Grade  XII 
indicating  the  fourth  year  of  the  present  senior  high 
school. 

The  100-Point  Diploma  Plan. 
As  the  period  of  secondary  school  instruction  extends 
from  the  seventh  through  the  twelfth  grade,  points 
earned  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII  are  accredited  for  the 
high  school  diploma.  As,  however,  Grades  VII  and  VIII 
constitute,  as  it  were,  a  transition  period  in  which  some 
of  the  work  can  hardly  be  considered  as  on  a  par  with 
the  work  of  the  later  years,  it  has  seemed  best  to  regard 
the  work  of  these  two  grades  as  about  equivalent  in 
point  value  to  that  of  any  one  of  the  remaining  years. 
One  hundred  points  is  the  total  necessary  to  earn  a 
diploma. 

Division  of  Diploma  Points  Between  Grades  VII 

and  VIII. 

A  total  of  12|  points  each  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII  is 
possible  for  the  puplis  taking  a  modern  foreign  language 
and  lOf  points  in  each  grade  for  those  not  taking  a 
foreign  language.  In  each  of  Grades  IX  to  XII  there  is 
possible  a  total  of  25  points  but  experience  shows  that  a 
program  of  not  more  than  23  points  should  be  allowed 
the  great  majority  of  pupils.  Moreover,  the  credit 
possible  from  outside  activities  often  brings  a  year's 
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total  in  excess  of  25  points,  in  which  case  the  pupil  is 
credited  therefor  only  where  a  later  need  may  demand 
it.  (The  manner  of  recording  on  the  No.  400  and 
No.  400A  cards  is  explained  on  page  25.) 

The  above  assignment  of  points  to  Grades  VII  and 
VIII  will  involve  the  use  of  half-points  and  quarter- 
points  in  some  subjects. 

Diploma  Point  Value  of  Subjects  in  Grades  VII 

and  VIII. 

A.    Revised  Program  for  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 

GRADE  VII. 


Subjects. 


Time  in 
Minutes. 


Periods . 


Points. 


Prepared 
Periods. 


Unprepared 
Periods. 


Majors: 

English  

Mathematics  

Geography  

History  

Foreign  language  

Minors : 

Hygiene  

Manual  training  \  

Music  

Penmanship  

Drawing,  classes  not  taking  foreign 
language. 

Science,  cla66es  not  taking  foreign  lan- 
guage. 

Drawing,  claeses  taking  foreign  lan- 
guage. 

Science,  classes  taking  foreign  language, 

Physical  training  

Recess  

Opening  exercises  and  character  build- 
ing. 

Study    classes    not    taking  foreign 
language. 

Study  classes  taking  foreign  language, 

Assembly  

Club  activities  


280 
200 
160 
120 
200 

40 
90 
80 
40 
80 

80 

40 

40 
75 
100 
75 

160 

40 
40 
40 
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GRADE  VIII. 


Subject^. 

Time  in 
Minutes. 

Periods . 

Points. 

Prepared 
Periods. 

Unprepared 
Periods. 

Majors : 

280 

7 

4 

3 

Mathematics  

200 

5 

3 

2 

160 

3 

ii 

2 

2 

History  

120 

2 

i 

2 

1 

200 

5 

2 

3 

Minors: 

(As  for  Grade  VII.) 

B.  Explanations. 

In  general  the  formula  for  the  assignment  of  a  diploma 
point  towards  a  high  school  diploma  means  a  period  of 
class  work  plus  an  equal  amount  (period)  of  preparation 
outside.  Where  no  outside  preparation  is  required,  a 
point  is  received  for  the  work  of  two-class  periods. 

Obviously  no  such  basis  can  be  followed  for  the  work 
of  Grades  VII  and  VIII.  In  the  first  place  the  total 
number  of  points  allowed  each  grade  is  but  half  that 
possible  in  Grades  IX,  X,  XI  or  XII;  secondly,  time 
allotments  to  subjects  were  made  rather  from  the  needs 
of  each  subject  in  relation  to  the  total  weekly  time  allot- 
ment than  from  any  unit  basis.  The  distribution  of 
prepared  and  unprepared  periods  to  each  subject  requir- 
ing outside  preparation  cannot,  therefore,  follow  any 
set  rule.  This  distribution  must  be  determined  both 
by  the  regulations  of  the  School  Committee  regarding 
home  lessons  and  by  the  relative  needs  of  each  subject. 

Though  based  upon  no  definite  unit  of  measure,  an 
examination  of  the  revised  program  of  studies  will 
reveal  a  certain  uniform  relation  between  periods  for 
class  work  and  points.  For  subjects  requiring  outside 
preparation,  there  will  be  found  in  general  an  allowance 
of  80  minutes  of  class  work  per  point,  and  for  subjects 
calling  for  no  preparation,  160  minutes  per  point. 
There  are  a  few  exceptions  to  this,  notably  the  modern 
foreign  language  work. 
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The  amount  of  study  time  for  pupils  taking  a  modern 
foreign  language  is  40  minutes,  or  one  period. 

If  all  of  the  modern  foreign  language  periods  were 
regarded  as  lessons  calling  for  outside  preparation,  these 
pupils  would  have  to  prepare  for  one  lesson  per  day. 
This  would  require  two-thirds  the  time  at  present 
allowed  by  regulation. 

The  modern  foreign  language  work  of  Grade  VII,  if 
properly  conducted,  calls  for  almost  no  home  work;  that 
of  Grade  VIII  calls  for  very  little.  Therefore  two 
periods  of  preparation  are  assigned  to  Grade  VIII. 

As  the  higher  50  per  cent  of  pupils  in  Grade  VII  elect 
a  modern  foreign  language,  and  even  then  only  such 
pupils  as  have  their  parents'  written  consent  and  the 
principal's  approval  for  such  election,  these  pupils 
should  do  the  ordinary  required  work  of  the  regular 
subjects  in  less  time  than  is  allowed  for  the  purpose, 
and  thus  have  more  time  for  the  modern  language  work. 

A  total  of  eleven  prepared  periods  per  week  is  possible 
for  Grades  VII  and  VIII  pupils  taking  a  foreign  language, 
one  study  period  and  ten  home  study  periods  weekly. 
In  accordance  with  section  335,  Paragraph  I  of  Rules 
and  Regulations  of  the  Public  Schools,  regarding  home 
study,  each  home  study  period  here  mentioned  must 
consist  of  only  thirty  minutes.  This  will  require  but 
seven  home  study  periods  for  pupils  not  taking  a  foreign 
language  as  they  have  four  in-school  study  periods. 

For  the  former  group  the  distribution  of  these  pre- 
pared periods  based  upon  the  relative  totals  of  time 
allotments  per  subject  is  as  follows: 

English  —  3  home  periods  —  1  school  period. 
Mathematics  —  3  home  periods. 
Geography  —  2  home  periods. 
History  —  2  home  periods. 

For  the  latter  group : 

English  —  3  home  periods  —  1  school  period. 
Mathematics  —  2  home  periods  —  1  school  period. 
Geography  —  1  home  period  —  1  school  period. 
History  —  1  home  period  —  1  school  period. 
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Where  a  principal  believes  a  different  distribution  of 
home  and  school  periods  more  suitable  to  his  pupils, 
he  should  be  free  to  make  a  change,  provided  the  total 
assigned  each  subject  is  maintained. 

The  number  of  unprepared  periods  for  each  subject 
is  found  by  subtracting  from  the  total  periods  assigned 
each  subject  in  the  program  of  studies  the  number  of 
prepared  periods  as  explained  above. 

Two  additional  periods  are  allotted  foreign  language 
in  Grade  VIII  in  the  belief  that  no  great  burden  will  be 
placed  on  pupils  thereby  and  that  the  accrued  benefit  will 
overbalance  the  slight  excess  of  time  required.  If  one 
of  these  additional  periods  is  assigned  over  the  week  end, 
the  difficulty  is  further  lessened. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  whereas  the  pupils  taking  a 
modern  foreign  language  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII  have 
one  period  of  science  and  one  period  of  drawing  per 
grade,  each  with  a  quarter-point  value,  those  not  taking 
a  modern  foreign  language  have  two  periods  of  science 
and  two  periods  of  drawing  per  grade,  each  with  a 
half -point  value. 

System  of  Marking. 
Following  is  a  " Scale  of  Marks  Table7 1  drawn  up  by 
the  Conference  Committee  at  the  request  of  the  Board 
of  Superintendents: 

SCALE  OF  MARKS  TABLE. 


Mark. 


Accomplishment 

90-100  per  cent,  inclusive, 
75-89  per  cent,  inclusive. . 
60-74  per  cent,  inclusive. . 
50-59  per  cent,  inclusive. . 
0-49  per  cent,  inclusive. . 


Explanation. 


A. 
B. 
C. 
D 
E. 


Excellent,  full  credit. 
Good,  full  credit. 
Passable,  full  credit. 
Unsatisfactory,  no  credit. 
Poor,  no  credit. 


The  column  of  percentages  is  given  in  order  to  satisfy 
those  teachers  who  have  been  accustomed  to  figure  out 
ratings  on  an  exact  arithmetical  basis. ,  Such  a  practice 
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in  establishing  ratings  is  not  to  be  encouraged.  The 
percentages  given  are  suggestive  only  and  will  be  dis- 
regarded by  the  great  majority  of  teachers.  As  time 
goes  on  it  is  hoped  that  all  teachers  will  give  ratings 
solely  in  accordance  with  the  indications  given  in  the 
column  headed  " Explanation." 

It  has  been  a  custom  for  some  years  to  assign  half 
credit  to  pupils  who  receive  a  mark  of  D.  By  recent 
action  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents  this  half  credit 
has  been  abolished,  and  after  June,  1925,  only  marks  of 
A,  B  and  C  will  receive  credit. 

It  is  to  be  understood,  however,  that  half  credit 
already  earned  cannot  be  taken  away. 

Stand akd  Curve  of  Ratings. 

An  absolutely  uniform  standard  of  marking  with  a 
consequent  absolutely  uniform  curve  of  progress  in  all 
the  grades  of  all  the  schools  of  the  city  cannot  be  set. 
The  size  of  individual  classes,  the  size  of  the  individual 
schools,  the  type  of  pupils,  varying  from  district  to 
district,  and  in  the  same  district  from  year  to  year,  and 
numerous  other  factors  make  any  attempt  to  set  such  a 
standard  as  impracticable  as  it  is  undesirable.  The 
principal  and  the  teacher  will  always  remain  the  best 
judges  of  the  pupils'  progress  and  there  is  no  thought  of 
hampering  them  by  any  fixed  arbitrary  standard.  A 
suggestive  curve  seems,  however,  to  be  at  least  desirable. 

A  study  of  statistics  from  schools  of  different  types 
shows  that  certain  limits  may  be  set  which  will  in  general 
hold  good  for  large  numbers  of  pupils  in  any  one  grade. 
Marked  deviations  from  these  limits  may  be  perfectly 
justifiable,  but  should  in  themselves  suggest  the  need  of 
studying  the  standards  of  the  school  and  making  sure 
that  the  basis  of  estimating  the  pupils'  progress  is 
perfectly  just  —  both  for  the  pupil  and  the  school. 

The  following  limits,  based  upon  actual  experience 
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and  a  study  of  the  statistics  available,  are  suggested, 
with  the  request  that  principals  and  teachers  keep  them 
in  mind  when  making  up  and  recording  the  marks  of 
their  pupils. 


A 
B 

C 


5%  -15% 
25%  —  35% 
40%  —  50% 


D 
E 


5% -10% 
5% -10% 


In  the  above  table  the  limits  set  for  Grade  A  may 
seem  rather  wide.  The  average  seems  to  be  about  9  per 
cent  and  the  limits  do  not  vary  much  from  8  per  cent 
to  12  per  cent.  It  has  seemed  best  to  widen  these 
limits  somewhat.  It  may  often  happen  that  in  a  large 
class  of  pupils  in  one  of  the  lower  grades  only  5  per 
cent  of  the  pupils  can  justly  be  marked  A.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  good  division  of  upper  class  pupils  in  the 
high  school  will  often  earn  at  least  15  per  cent  and 
possibly  a  still  greater  proportion  of  A's,  and  this,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  standards  set  for  both  effort  and 
attainments  are  naturally  more  rigid  in  the  upper 
grades. 

The  percentages  assigned  for  "B"  and  "C"  need  no 
comment.  In  all  schools  the  great  bulk  of  the  pupils 
may  be  expected  to  earn  these  marks.  The  limits  set  — 
65  per  cent  to  85  per  cent  —  for  these  two  marks  com- 
bined are  certainly  wide  enough. 

Heretofore,  the  average  percentage  of  uD's,"  "E's" 
and  "FV  lumped  together  has  been  about  14  per  cent 
or  15  per  cent.  In  few  cases  has  it  exceeded  20  per  cent, 
and  it  has  seldom  been  less  than  9  per  cent  or  10  per  cent 
for  each  of  these  two  marks. 

A  good  class  of  high  school  seniors  will  often  have  no 
failures  at  all,  and  in  general,  in  all  schools,  a  constantly 
decreasing  percentage  of  "D's"  or  "E's"  may  be 
expected  as  the  pupils  advance  from  the  lower  grades  to 
the  higher. 
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It  is  felt  that  the  table  of  percentages  as  given  above 
will  form  a  reasonable  basis  for  establishing  a  tentative 
standard  curve  of  progress  and,  what  is  of  more  impor- 
tance and  eminently  desirable,  for  affording  principals 
and  teachers  a  basis  for  checking  up  and  standardizing 
in  so  far  as  may  be  possible,  the  demands  made  upon 
pupils  throughout  the  city. 

Provisions  for  Rapid  Advancement. 

Some  provision  has  been  made  for  the  more  rapid 
advancement  of  accelerants  by  allowing  them"  to  take 
a  modern  foreign  language  as  an  extra  subject  in  Grades 
VII  and  VIII.  This  work  carries  a  credit  of  two  and 
one-half  points  in  each  of  the  two  years.  The  pupil 
may  thus  earn  a  total  of  25  diploma  points  in  these 
two  grades,  instead  of  the  usual  21  points.  In  each  of 
the  succeeding  years  a  properly  qualified  pupil,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  headmaster  and  with  the 
approval  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  may  be 
allowed  to  carry  a  25-point  program.  Such  a  pupil 
may  gain  his  diploma  at  the  end  of  Grade  XI. 

This  privilege  must  be  very  carefully  safeguarded,  in 
order  to  prevent  bright  but  immature  pupils  from  too 
rapid  promotion;  and  also  to  prevent  properly  qualified 
pupils  from  losing  the  opportunity  of  saving  a  year  in 
their  secondary  school  course. 

Pupils  who  at  the  end  of  Grade  XI  need  for  a  diploma 
only  a  few  additional  points  will  not  be  allowed  to  enter 
Grade  XII  unless  they  carry  a  reasonably  full  program. 

Minimum  Number  of  Points  with  which  Pupil  may 
be  Promoted. 

Modified  by  the  fact  that  a  pupil  must  pass  in  at  least 
two  major  subjects,  the  minimum  number  of  diploma 
points  with  which  a  pupil  may  be  promoted  from  year  to 
year  throughout  the  secondary  school  course  of  six 
years,  from  Grade  VII  to  Grade  XII,  inclusive,  is 
shown  in  the  following  table: 
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Grade. 

Minimum. 

VII  to  VIII  

7 
15 
31 

52 
75 
25 

VIII  to  IX  

IXtoX  

XtoXI  

XI  to  XII  

To  be  earned  in  Grade  XII  

Note. —  No  pupils  who  enter  the  graduating  class  (Grade  XII)  of  a  high 
or  Latin  school  in  September,  1925,  or  thereafter,  shall  receive  a  diploma 
unless  that  pupil  shall  have  received  for  the  graduating  year  a  mark  of 
A,  B,  or  C  in  two  major  subjects;  excepting  only  cases  where  special 
permission  is  secured  from  the  Board  of  Superintendents. 


The  number  of  points  required  for  promotion  to 
Grade  X  has  purposely  been  kept  low  —  31  points  —  in 
order  not  to  discourage  pupils  who  enter  with  only  15 
points.  For  such  pupils  the  earning  of  16  points  in 
Grade  IX  will  represent  a  hard  year's  work.  There- 
after the  pupil  must  win  such  a  number  of  points  for 
promotion  as  will  enable  him  to  have  a  fair  chance  of 
graduation  at  the  end  of  Grade  XII.  Accordingly,  52 
points  is  the  minimum  for  promotion  to  Grade  XI. 
This  means  that  in  the  following  years  he  must  earn  48 
points  out  of  a  possible  50.  At  the  end  of  Grade  XI  he 
must  have  75  points  to  his  credit,  in  order  to  graduate, 
for  not  more  than  25  points  may  be  earned  in  any  one 
year. 

The  pupil  who  enters  Grade  IX  with  15  points  must 
then  earn  16  points  in  Grade  IX,  21  in  Grade  X,  23  in 
Grade  XI,  and  25  in  Grade  XII.  The  chief  burden  is 
placed  in  the  later  years  where  it  rightfully  belongs. 

Regardless  of  where  he  may  sit,  or  with  what  division 
his  attendance  may  be  taken,  a  pupil  must  have  com- 
pleted at  least  as  large  a  proportion  as  indicated  above 
of  the  work  of  a  given  year,  before  being  rated  as  belong- 
ing to  the  next  higher  grade. 
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Only  the  better  pupils,  approximately  50  per  cent  of 
the  class,  should  be  allowed  to  undertake  programs  that 
include  as  many  as  25  points  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 
Experience  shows  that  but  few  pupils  should  take  more 
than  a  23-point  program  following  Grade  VIII.  In 
order  that  the  credits  offered  for  a  high-school  diploma 
shall  not  include  too  large  a  proportion  of  elementary 
work,  the  limit  of  50  points  allowed  for  all  work  done 
below  the  tenth  grade  must  not  be  exceeded.  Principals 
of  intermediate  schools  will,  therefore,  omit  from  the 
total  the  points  allowed  for  one  or  more  minor  subjects 
not  required  for  a  diploma,  if  such  omission  is  necessary 
to  reduce  to  50  points  the  total  credit  of  any  pupil 
leaving  Grade  IX.  The  points  so  omitted  from  the 
total  should  be  entered  in  red  ink  to  show  that  the 
subjects  have  been  taken  but  with  deferred  credit. 

Principals  must  not  approve  credit  of  more  than  50 
points  for  all  work  done  in  Grades  VII,  VIII  and  IX. 

Blanks  and  Records. 

Revised  forms  have  been  prepared  primarily  for  the 
use  of  Grades  VII  to  XII,  inclusive.  These  are  the 
high  school  Z  blank;  the  attendance  and  scholarship 
record  No.  49;  the  No.  385  report  card;  and  the  No. 
400A  card  (to  be  used  in  Grades  VII,  VIII  and  IX); 
the  400  card  (to  be  copied  from  the  400A  card  at  the 
end  of  the  ninth  year  and  sent  to  the  Superintendent's 
office  to  be  forwarded  by  that  office  to  the  high  school, 
or  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  grade  in  case  a  pupil  goes  to 
a  high  school  at  that  time.)  Grades  I  to  VI,  inclusive, 
will  continue  to  use  the  blanks  or  cards  already  in  use. 

The  high  school  Z  blank  has  been  revised  in  order  to 
provide  suitable  space  for  recording  the  marks  of  Grades 
VII  and  VIII,  which  will  be  copied  from  the  400  cards 
and  will  hereafter  form  an  essential  part  of  the  high 
school  records  necessary  for  determining  the  pupil's 
qualification  for  the  high  school  diploma.  The  order  of 
subjects  has  been  somewhat  changed  and  the  headings 
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have  been  slightly  revised.  The  high  school  Z  blank 
now  contains  the  list  of  subjects  taught  in  intermediate 
classes  of  elementary,  intermediate  and  general  high 
schools.  A  sufficient  number  of  blank  spaces  is  provided 
for  entering  the  names  of  the  special  courses  given  in  the 
special  high  schools. 

All  forms  have  been  revised  so  as  to  bring  the  list  of 
subjects  into  conformity  with  the  arrangement  of  sub- 
jects on  the  high  school  Z  blank. 

Recording  of  Marks  on  the  No.  400  and 
No.  400A  Cards. 
When  one  of  the  marks  on  the  400A  card  is  D  or  E 
the  following  procedure  should  be  observed.  If  the 
mark  has  been  given  for  Grade  VII  record  it  for  that 
grade.  The  pupil  repeats  the  subject  the  following 
year  while  doing  Grade  VIII  work  in  other  subjects. 
Record  the  second  mark  for  repetition  of  Grade  VII  sub- 
ject in  Grade  VIII  column,  giving  the  credit  of  Grade 
VII  and  marking  it  with  a  small  (vii)  to  indicate  a 
repetition  of  the  subject.  (Where  a  pupil  has  repeated 
the  entire  work  of  Grade  VII  a  new  400 A  card  will  be 
started  with  marks  of  second  year.)  Similar  conditions 
in  Grade  VIII  will  be  treated  in  like  manner  under 
Grade  IX  where  pupil  has  had  opportunity  to  repeat 
subject.  Where  such  opportunity  is  not  afforded,  the 
privilege  of  the  summer  school  should  be  particularly 
stressed. 

If  the  pupil  has  had  to  repeat  the  work  of  Grade  VII, 
record  the  final  mark  under  Grade  VII  with  the  corre- 
sponding credits.  Leave  the  space  for  Grade  VIII 
blank.  Credits  for  Grade  VIII  work  will  be  adjusted 
when  the  work  of  Grade  VIII  or  of  Grade  IX,  respec- 
tively, has  been  completed,  as  indicated  above. 

The  principles  underlying  the  procedure  outlined 
above  are  as  follows: 

1.  Credit  shall  be  given  for  any  and  every  achieve- 
ment in  either  grade. 
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2.  When  a  "  C  "  or  better  in  Grade  VII  is  followed  by 
a  "D"  or  an  "E"  in  Grade  VIII,  pupil  will  receive  full 
credit  for  the  work  of  Grade  VII,  and  no  credit  for  the 
work  of  Grade  VIII. 

The  same  principles  will  apply  in  recording  the  marks 
of  other  grades  in  particular  subjects. 

3.  Marks  once  correctly  entered  are  not  to  be  erased 
or  altered.  Necessary  changes  in  total  will  be  made  by 
drawing  a  line  through  the  original  entry,  leaving  it 
still  legible,  and  inserting  the  new  total  in  a  clear  and 
legible  manner. 

If  a  pupil  by  attending  a  summer  review  school 
secures  a  higher  rank,  the  original  entries  will  remain 
unchanged.  On  one  of  the  blank  lines  below  "  domestic 
arts"  enter  the  name  of  the  subject,  followed  by  "S.S.," 
to  show  summer  school  work,  and  enter  in  the  proper 
columns  the  rank  and  the  additional  credits  gained  in 
the  summer  school.  The  total  credits  will  be  corrected 
in  accordance  with  the  preceding  directions.  Do  not 
fail  to  call  attention  to  the  new  marks  by  asterisks 
opposite  the  original  entry,  referring  to  the  summer 
school  work  and  new  totals. 

In  fractional  credits,  common  fractions  and  not 
decimals  shall  be  used. 

4.  English,  Foreign  Languages,  Mathematics  and 
Drawing  are  continuous  subjects.  Other  subjects  may 
be  so  regarded  in  particular  schools. 

5.  Principals  of  elementary  and  intermediate  schools 
will  use  every  effort  to  have  the  400A  card  record  com- 
plete. When  it  is  impossible  to  secure  required  data 
they  will  estimate  and  allow  the  credit  which  should  be 
granted  to  pupils  who  enter  their  eighth  and  ninth 
grades  from  other  schools. 

Promotion  or  Transfer  of  Pupils. 
(a)    In  the  case  of  a  pupil  who  is  formally  promoted 
at  the  end  of  the  school  year,  from  Grade  VIII  or  Grade 
IX,  to  the  next  higher  grade  of  another  school,  the  400 
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card,  with  stub  completely  filled  out  shall  be  sent  to  the 
office  of  the  superintendent  for  certification.  The  stubs 
will  be  retained  by  that  office  and  the  cards  will  be 
forwarded,  duly  certified,  to  the  various  schools  selected 
by  the  pupils. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  a  pupil  who  is  transferred  at  any 
time  from  Grade  VII  or  from  Grade  VIII  during  the 
year,  the  transfer  may  be  effected  through  the  system 
of  elementary  school  record  cards,  accompanied  by  a 
transcript  of  the  pupil's  ranks  and  points  earned  up  to 
the  date  of  transfer,  in  the  school  which  he  has  been 
attending.  The  approved  manner  of  effecting  the 
transfer  is  by  means  of  the  A.  D.  P.  card  and  a  copy  of 
the  400 A  card. 

(c)  In  the  case  of  a  pupil  who  is  transferred  during 
the  year  from  Grades  IX,  X,  XI  or  XII  to  the  correspond- 
ing grade  of  another  school,  card  No.  21  and  card  No. 
233,  if  necessary,  shall  be  used,  accompanied  by  a 
complete  transcript  of  the  pupil's  record  in  the  school 
which  he  has  been  attending  up  to  date  of  transfer. 
The  400  card  and  such  other  forms  as  may  be  approved 
for  use  in  Grades  X,  XI  and  XII  shall  be  used  for  the 
transcript  of  the  pupil's  record. 

(d)  In  the  case  of  a  pupil  who  may  desire  to  attend 
some  other  high  school  than  the  one  to  which  he  has  been 
certified  by  means  of  the  400  card  in  June,  the  pupil  will 
apply  at  the  opening  of  the  school  year  in  September 
to  the  principal  of  the  high  school  selected  in  June,  with 
a  letter  requesting  a  transfer,  giving  reasons  therefor, 
and  signed,  whenever  possible,  by  the  same  person  whose 
signature  appears  under  (7)  on  the  original  400  card.* 
The  dismissing  high  school  principal  will  have  the  face 
and  stub  of  a  new  400  card  copied  from  the  face  of  the 
original  400  card.  On  the  new  card,  in  the  space 
reserved  for  "  Superintendent's  certification,"  he  will 

*  (The  high  school  principal  will  assure  himself  that  the  pupil  is  entitled 
to  attend  the  new  school  selected  and,  in  the  case  of  special  schools  with 
limited  accommodations,  that  he  can  be  received  in  the  new  school.) 
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write  " transferred  to,"  giving  the  name  of  the  new 
school  selected,  and  the  date  of  the  transfer.  He  will 
retain  this  card  as  a  part  of  his  own  records.  He  will, 
AT  ONCE,  mail  the  original  400  card  to  the  principal 
of  the  new  school  selected.  He  will  approve  the  parents' 
request  for  a  transfer  by  his  own  signature,  and  will 
instruct  the  pupil  to  report  on  the  next  school  day  at  the 
new  school  selected,  with  this  approved  letter  as  a 
credential. 

On  the  stub  of  the  new  400  card,  under  "4,"  he  will 
draw  a  line  through  the  name  of  his  own  school,  write 
the  name  of  the  new  school  chosen  and  PROMPTLY 
send  this  stub  to  the  office  of  the  Superintendent. 

If  any  cases  of  transfer  occur,  not  covered  in  the  pre- 
ceding directions,  they  are  to  be  handled  in  such  a  way 
as  to  show  the  essential  facts  of  the  pupil's  record  and 
to  enable  the  attendance  officer  to  locate  the  pupil. 

Admission  of  Pupils  from  Parochial  Schools. 

From  information  received  by  the  Conference  Com- 
mittee and  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  it  appears 
that  the  time  devoted  to  the  several  subjects  of  the 
curriculum  in  parochial  schools  makes  it  feasible  to  admit 
graduates  from  them  to  Grade  IX  of  the  public  schools 
on  the  same  basis  as  those  pupils  who  have  completed 
Grade  VIII  in  the  public  elementary  or  intermediate 
schools.  Hereafter  the  transfer  and  promotion  of  such 
pupils  will  be  effected  by  means  of  the  No.  400  card. 
This  will  make  it  possible  for  headmasters  to  keep  in  all 
cases  a  complete  record  of  the  pupil's  progress  for  Grades 
VII  to  XII,  inclusive,  and  the  difficulties  and  complica- 
tions arising  in  the  case  of  such  pupils  from  the  adoption 
of  the  100-point  diploma  plan  will  disappear. 

The  subjects,  time  allotments  and  diploma  points 
which  have  been  approved  are  shown  in  the  following 
table.  The  diploma  credits  are  assigned  for  the  work 
of  Grades  VII  and  VIII  combined,  and  the  total  allot- 
ment of  time  for  the  two  grades  is  given  in  the  proper 
column  below  : 
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Subject. 

Grade 
VII. 

Grade 
VIII. 

Total  Time  Allotment 
for  Grades  VII  and 
VIII  Combined. 

Diploma 
Points. 

Arithmetic  

220 

220 

440 

6 

400 

390 

790 

6 

150 

140 

290 

3 

120 

140 

260 

2 

Physical  training  

75 

75 

150 

90 

90. 

180 

; 

60 

fin 

60 

60 

120 

Hygiene  

30 

30 

60 

Total  

21 

Diploma  Credits  for  Physical  Training,  Military 
Drill  and  Swimming. 

A  diploma  is  awarded  to  pupils  who  have  earned  100 
points  and  usually  requires  six  years'  work  from  Grade 
VII  to  Grade  XII,  inclusive.  The  Co-operative  Indus- 
trial Course  requires  100  points  beyond  Grade  VIII  and 
approximately -one  additional  year  in  industry. 

The  diploma  points  must  include : 

(1)    Physical  training: 

8  points  will  be  required  for  graduation. 
(5  in  co-operative  industrial  courses.) 
(6  in  co-operative  courses  in  salesmanship.) 
An  additional  point  may  be  allowed  for  swimming. 
Boys: 

4  points  for  military  drill. 

(2§  in  co-operative  industrial  courses)  and 
4  points  for  physical  training. 

(2 \  in  co-operative  industrial  courses.) 
Girls: 

8  points  for  physical  training. 

(6  in  co-operative  courses  in  salesmanship.) 

In  Grades  X,  XI  and  XII  boys  are  allowed  one  point 
each  year  for  military  drill,  and  one  point  each  year  for 
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satisfactory  improvement  in  physical  training.  Their 
total  must  not  exceed  four  points  for  military  drill  and 
four  points  for  physical  training  without  swimming,  or 
five  points  including  the  swimming  point. 

(Swimming  card  No.  308  should  be  made  out  for 
pupils  who  take  the  swimming  test.) 

Physical  Training  and  Military  Drill  Card  No.  346 
should  also  be  made  out  for  ninth  grade  pupils  and  sent  to 
the  high  schools  of  their  choice. 

One-half  a  point  is  allowed  Grade  VII  and  in  one-half 
a  point  in  Grade  VIII  for  satisfactory  work  in  physical 
training  (boys  and  girls). 

One  point  is  allowed  for  swimming,  on  presentation  of 
a  satisfactory  swimming  card  (boys  and  girls.)  This 
point  may  be  granted  in  Grade  IX  or  any  subsequent 
year. 

In  Grade  IX,  one  point  is  allowed  to  girls  for  work  in 
physical  training.  Boys  in  Grade  IX  are  allowed  one 
point  for  military  drill  and  they  establish  a  record  of 
athletic  performance,  but  no  point  other  than  the 
possible  swimming  point  is  allowed  for  physical  training 
to  boys  in  Grade  IX. 

In  Grades  X,  XI  and  XII  girls  are  allowed  two  points 
each  year  for  physical  training.  The  total  number  of 
points  allowed  for  physical  training  must  not  exceed 
8  points  without  swimming,  or  9  points  including  the 
swimming  point. 

(2)  Hygiene: 

1  point  required  in  grades  above  the  eighth. 

2  points  allowed,  provided  one  of  these  be  earned 
in  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 

(3)  English: 

At  least  16  points  required. 

In  co-operative  industrial  course  at  least  12  points 
required. 

(4)  At  least  7  points  in  the  same  foreign  language  or 

7  points  in  phonography  and  typewriting  or  7 
points  in  drawing  or  in  the  co-operative  industrial 
course. 

20  points  in  bench  work  above  the  eighth  grade. 
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(5)  At  least  7  points  (High  School  of  Practical  Arts  4) 

in  mathematics;  or  in  bookkeeping  and  clerical 
practice. 

(6)  At  least  3  points  in  history  or  civics  or  (industrial 

geography  in  co-operative  industrial  courses),  in 
grades  above  the  eighth. 

(7)  At  least  3  points  in  science  in  grades  above  the 

eighth. 
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REVISED  PROGRAM  FOR  INTERMEDIATE 
SCHOOLS. 


The  teaching  day  will  consist  of  seven  forty-minute 
periods. 

For  one-session  schools  the  length  of  the  school  day  will 
be  5  hours  and  45  minutes. 

Beginning  not  earlier  than  8.45  a.  m. 

Closing  not  later  than  2.45  p.  m. 
For  ^o-session  schools  the  length  of  the  school  day  will 
be  5  hours  and  20  minutes. 

Beginning  morning  session  not  earlier  than  8.45. 

Closing  morning  session  at  12  m. 

Beginning  afternoon  session  not  earlier  than  1.15. 

Closing  afternoon  session  not  later  than  3.45. 
Elementary  Schools  —  Grades  I  to  VI,  inclusive : 

"The  morning  sessions  of  the  day  elementary 
schools  shall  begin  at  9  and  close  at  12  m.  The 
afternoon  sessions  of  these  schools  shall  begin  at 
1.30  or  1.45  and  shall  be  two  hours  in  length. " 
Combined  Intermediate  and  Elementary  Schools: 

Where  intermediate  and  elementary  grades  are 
combined  in  one  building,  while  recognizing  the 
requirements  indicated  above,  the  essential  prin- 
ciple to  be  observed  in  organization  is  that  both 
groups  of  children  shall  be  dismissed  at  the  same 
time.  If  the  intermediate  grades  begin  their 
regular  morning  programs  at  8.55  o'clock,  then 
the  fifteen  minutes  for  devotional  exercises  and 
character  building,  the  four  periods  for  recitation 
(from  first  two  of  which  the  additional  ten 
minutes  for  opening  exercises  and  character 
development  are  taken)  and  the  twenty  minutes 
for  recess  will  take  the  time  until  precisely  12 
o'clock. 
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Similarly,  if  the  intermediate   school  afternoon 
session  begins  at  1.15  o'clock,  both  groups  will  be 
dismissed  at  3.30  o'clock. 
Shop  Work: 

The  present  regulations  of  the  School  Committee 
with  reference  to  sessions  of  day  elementary  and 
day  intermediate  schools  provide  "that  when 
such  occupancy  does  not  entail  additional  demand 
upon  the  heating  plant,  shop  work  classes  may 
begin  at  8  o'clock. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY  WITH  TIME  ALLOTMENT  AND 
DIPLOMA  POINT  CREDIT. 


SEVENTH  AND  EIGHTH  GRADES  —  NO  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE. 


Seventh  Grade. 

Eighth  Grade. 

Total. 

Minutes. 

Periods. 

Points. 

Minutes. 

Periods. 

Points. 

280 

7 

2|  * 

280 

7 

2\ 

5 

Mathematics  

200 

5 

2| 

200 

5 

2i 

5 

120 

3 

1  i 

120 

3 

1 

2 

160 

4 

n 

160 

4 

11 

3 

80 

2 

i 

80 

2 

i 

80 

2 

X 
2 

80 

2 

* 

40 

1 

i 
3 

40 

1 

\ 

Music  

80 

2 

1 

80 

2 

i 
* 

Penmanship  

40 

1 

1 

40 

1 

i 

80  (10)i 

21 

i 

80  (10)i 

2i 

75 

If 

* 

75 

11 

h 

Study  

240 

6 

240 

6 

100 

25  (50) 2 

2h 
H 

100 

25  (50)2 

n 

Opening  exercises  and 
character  building. 

1,600 

m 

1,600 

10£ 

21 

1  The  10  minutes  indicated  in  parenthesis  are  taken  from  the  time  for  recess  or  for  physical  training, 
making  a  total  of  90  minutes  for  manual  training. 

2  The  50  minutes  indicated  in  parenthesis  are  taken,  10  minutes  per  day,  from  the  first  two  periods  in  the  fore- 
noon, five  minutes  from  each,  making  a  total  of  75  minutes  for  opening  exercises  and  character  building. 
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SEVENTH  AND  EIGHTH  GRADES  —  MODERN  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE. 


Seventh  Grade. 

Eighth  Grade. 

Total. 

IV^inutes. 

IT  fc;I  lUUo  . 

Points. 

IV^Lin  utcs . 

Periods. 

Points. 

280 

7 

2* 

280 

7 

2* 

5 

200 

5 

2h 

200 

5 

2* 

5 

Modern  foreign  language, 

200 

5 

2h 

200 

5 

2* 

5 

120 

3 

1» 

120 

3 

1 

2 

160 

4 

1 1 

i-2 

160 

s. 

4 

It 

3 

40 

1 

1 
t 

40 

1 

i 

» 

40 

1 

1 
4 

40 

1 

• 

40 

1 

2 

40 

1 

I 

3 

80 

i 

80 

2 

1 

40 

1 

i 

40 

1 

1 

J 

80  (10)i 

2i 

i 

80  (10)i 

21 

i 

75 

If 

i 

75 

* 

120 

3 

120 

3 

100 

25  (50)2 

2* 
li 

100 

25  (50)2 

2i 
li 

Opening  exercises  and 
character  building. 

1,600 

12i 

1,600 

m 

25 

i  The  10  minutes  indicated  in  parenthesis  are  taken  from  the  time  for  recess  or  for  physical  training,  making  a 
tobal  of  90  minutes  for  manual  training. 

1  The  SO  minutes  indicated  in  parenthesis  are  taken,  10  minutes  per  day,  from  the  first  two  periods  in  the  fore- 
noon, five  minutes  from  each,  making  a  total  of  75  minutes  for  opening  exercises  and  character  building. 
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MECHANIC  ARTS  (FOR  BOYS),  GRADES  VII  AND  VIII. 


Seventh  Grade. 

Eighth  Grade. 

Total. 

TVTi  n  ii  fefo 
ivxiu  ubia. 

X  Ci  1UU.7  ■ 

• 

x  oin vs  • 

-.>!.  Ill  U  lA-O  . 

X  Cl  . 

Points 
X  Uili to. 

280 

7 

2i 

280 

7 

2i 

o 

200 

5 

91 

t 
o 

5 

D 

o 

a 
D 

o 

A 

Drawing  or  science  

40 

1 

i 

40 

1 

i 

| 

40 

1 

40 

1 

} 

1 

80 

it 

i 

80 

9 
« 

ft 

i 

Penmanship  

40 

1 

I 

40 

1 

1 

i 

Mechanic  Arts  

400 

10 

2 

400 

10 

2 

4 

Physical  training  

75 

If 

i 

75 

li 

1 

1 

80 

2 

80 

2 

100 

%% 

100 

2* 

Opening  exercises  and 
character  building. 

25  (50)' 

li 

25  (50)i 

li 

1,600 

10i 

1,600 

101 

21* 

1  The  50  minutes  indicated  in  parenthesis  are  taken,  10  minutes  per  day,  from  the  first  two  periods  in  the  fore- 
noon, five  minutes  from  each,  making  a  total  of  75  minutes  for  opening  exercises  and  character  building. 

Note:   It  is  understood  that  pupils  will  not  have  recess  or  physical  training  on  sessions  when  they  are  in  shop. 

It  is  suggested,  wherever  feasible,  that  there  be  less  departmentalization  than  in  other  courses,  and  that  the 
same  academic  teacher  give  the  instruction  in  English,  mathematics,  science,  and  such  other  subjects  as  the  program 
will  allow. 
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PRACTICAL  ARTS  (FOR  GIRLS),  GRADES  VII  AND  VIII. 


Seventh  Grade. 

Eighth  Grade. 

Total. 

Minutes. 

Periods. 

Points. 

Minutes. 

Periods. 

Points. 

280 

7 

2i 

280 

7 

5 

200 

5 

2| 

200 

5 

5 

History,  geography  

240 

6 

2 

240 

6 

2 

40 

1 

i 

40 

1 

1 

* 

40 

1 

§ 

40 

1 

I 

80 

2 

i 

80 

2 

i 

! 

40 

1 

40 

1 

1 

Practical  Arts  

400 

10 

2 

400 

10 

2 

4 

75 

li 

i 

2 

75 

H 

5 

80 

2 

80 

2 

100 

21 

100 

24 

Opening  exercises  and 
character  building. 

25  (5,0)i 

11 

25  (50)i 

1,600 

101 

1,600 

101 

21J 

i  The  50  minutes  indicated  in  parenthesis  are  taken,  10  minutes  per  day,  from  the  first  two  periods  in  the  fore- 
noon, five  minutes  from  each,  making  a  total  of  75  minutes  for  opening  exercises  and  character  building. 

Note:  It  is  understood  that  pupils  will  not  have  recess  or  physical  training  on  sessions  when  they  are  taking 
Practical  Arts.  *  . 

It  is  suggested,  wherever  feasible,  that  there  be  less  departmentalization  than  in  other  courses,  and  that  the 
same  academic  teacher  give  the  instruction  in  English,  mathematics,  science,  and  such  other  subjects  as  the  program 
will  allow. 
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NINTH  GRADE  (ACADEMIC). 


Subject  Requiked. 

Minutes. 

Periods. 

Points. 

40 

i 
l 

l 

4U 

i 
l 

i 

l 

on 

o 
& 

o 
L 

c 
O 

c 

O 

200 

5 

5 

Elective  (at  least  one). 

200 

5 

5 

200 

5 

5 

160 

4 

3 

120  or  200 

3  or  5 

3  or  5 

40 

1 

1 

Notes. 

1.  Normal  preparatory  pupils  would  take  mathematics  and  history. 
College  section  take  5  periods  in  history. 

2.  Drawing  might  be  offered  as  an  elective. 


NINTH  GRADE  (COMMERCIAL). 


Subject  Requieed. 

Minutes. 

Periods. 

Points. 

40 

1 

1 

40 

1 

1 

80 

2 

1 

200 

5 

5 

200 

6 

5 

Elective  (at  least  one). 

40 

1 

1 

200 

5 

5 

200 

5 

5 

160 

4 

3 

Industrial  Boston  and  civics  

120 

3 

3 

Note. —  Ancient  history,  3  or  5  points;  freehand  drawing,  3  points;  and  domestic  art, 
3  points,  may  be  offered. 
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NINTH  GRADE  (MECHANIC  ARTS)  —  (PRACTICAL  ARTS.) 


Subject  Required. 

Minutes. 

Periods. 

Points. 

240 

6 

5 

Related  mathematics 

240 

6 

5 

160 

4 

3 

Art  appreciation  

40 

1 

1 

Hygiene,  physiology  

40 

1 

1  . 

40 

1 

1 

Shop  and  drawing  or  household  science  and  arts, 

400 

10 

5 

80 

2 

1 
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MATHEMATICS  OF  GBADE  X. 


The  mathematics  of  Grade  X  is  largely  plane  geometry. 
It  also  includes  some  numerical  trigonometry,  and  a  further 
study  of  measurement,  computation,  and  the  algebraic 
equation  with  its  use  in  the  solution  of  geometric  problems 
and  in  the  demonstration  of  theorems. 

The  study  of  geometry  should  be  thought  of  in  three 
parts :  the  understanding  of  the  facts,  the  applications  of  the 
facts,  and  the  logical  demonstration  of  certain  of  the  facts. 
Of  these  three,  the  understanding  should  come  first,  and  the 
demonstration  should  not  begin  until  the  pupil  has  a  con- 
siderable body  of  knowledge  concerning  the  material  about 
which  he  is  to  reason.  This  means  that  time  should  be 
taken  at  the  outset  for  making  drawings,  measuring  them, 
and  studying  their  properties. 

The  aim  of  this  introductory  work  should  be  to  enable 
the  pupils  to  understand  the  facts  of  geometry  and  to  ex- 
press them  in  their  own  words,  as  a  preliminary  step  to  the 
more  formal  presentation  to  follow. 

The  introduction  should  be  built  upon  the  geometric 
work  of  grades  seven,  eight,  and  nine. 

Preliminary  Work  With  Ruler,  Compasses,  and 
Protractor. 

The  following  suggestions  will  serve  to  indicate  the 
nature  of  the  introductory  work. 

Triangles. —  Construct  an  equilateral  triangle  with  the 
aid  of  compasses  and  bring  out  the  significance  of  the  word 
equilateral,  the  use  of  compasses  as  a  measuring  instrument, 
and  the  meaning  of  the  word  arc.  Measure  the  three  angles 
with  the  protractor,  and  bring  out  the  significance  of  the 
word  equiangular,  and  find  the  sum  of  the  three  angles  of 
this  triangle. 
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Construct  an  isosceles  triangle  which  is  not  equilateral. 
Study  the  figure  and  state  the  facts  about  its  angles.  Draw 
a  median  to  the  base,  and  compare  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
two  triangles  into  which  it  divides  the  isosceles  triangle. 
In  making  this  comparison  use  both  the  idea  of  folding  the 
drawing  upon  the  median  as  an  axis,  and  the  idea  of  measur- 
ing all  the  six  parts  of  each  of  the  triangles.  Bring  out  the 
significance  of  the  word  congruent  and  of  its  symbol.  State 
the  fact  that  two  triangles  are  congruent  if  three  sides  of 
one  are  equal,  respectively,  to  three  sides  of  the  other. 

Test  the  truth  of  the  foregoing  statement  by  drawing 
other  triangles  in  which  three  sides  of  one  are  equal  to  three 
sides  of  the  other,  and  superposing  one  upon  the  other.  In 
a  similar  way  develop  the  other  tests  for  congruence  of 
triangles.  In  making  the  superpositions,  bring  out  the  fact 
that  overturning  is  sometimes  necessary.  Consider,  how- 
ever, this  test:  Are  two  triangles  necessarily  congruent 
because  three  angles  of  one  are  equal  to  three  angles  of  the 
other?    Also  touch  briefly  on  the  ambiguous  case. 

In  order  to  familiarize  the  pupil  with  "  congruence 
facts,"  and  to  prepare  him  for  their  use  in  demonstration, 
draw  on  the  board  a  group  of  triangles  and  ask  the  pupil  to 
select  pairs  of  congruent  triangles  and  tell  how  he  knows 
they  are  congruent. 

Bisectors,  Perpendicular  Bisectors,  Complementary  Angles. 
Show  that  the  median  to  the  base  of  an  isosceles  triangle 
is  perpendicular  to  the  base,  because  the  two  angles 
which  make  180°  are  equal;  and  that  the  median 
also  bisects  the  vertex  angle.  Bring  out  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  words  perpendicular  bisector.  Show 
how  to  draw  perpendicular  bisectors  with  the  help 
of  compasses.  Associate  this  construction  with  two 
isosceles  triangles  on  the  same  base  (kite-shaped  figure). 
Show  also  the  three  pairs  .of  congruent  triangles  to  be  found 
in  this  figure.  Study  the  angles  of  the  right  triangles  and 
define  complementary  angles. 
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The  Bisector  of  an  Angle. —  Let  the  pupil  study  this 
kite-shaped  drawing  and  find  in  it  two  congruent  triangles. 
Show  that  the  whole  angle  C  is  bi- 
sected.   Let  the  pupil  tell  how  he  ^^^^^ 

knows  it  is  bisected.    Now  start  with  c  <^C  — -^>t 

the  angle  C  and  show  how  we  can 
reproduce  the  original  figure,  thereby 

bisecting  the  angle  C.  Construct,  with  compasses,  angles 
of  45°,  22.5°,  30°,  etc. 

Construct  an  angle  equal  to  another  angle.  Show  that 
the  construction  is  based  on  one  of  the  tests  for  congruent 
triangles. 

Parallels.—  Draw  a  stripe  (figure  formed  by  two  parallel 
lines)  and  draw  an  oblique  transversal.  Bring  out,  by 
measurement  and  intuition,  the  facts  about  vertical  angles 
and  supplementary  angles,  the  equality  of  the  small  angles 
in  the  figure,  the  equality  of  the  large  angles  in  the  figure; 
and  also  the  fact  that,  if  one  angle  is  known,  all  the  other 
angles  can  be  found.  Consider  the  special  case  in  which 
the  transversal  is  perpendicular  to  the  parallels. 

One  of  the  technical  ideas  of  geometry  that  causes  a 
good  deal  of  difficulty  to  the  beginner  is  that  of  the  altitude 
of  a  triangle  or  of  a  parallelogram.  For  this  idea  valuable 
preparation  is  furnished  by  repeated  reference  to  the  stripe 
as  a  geometrical  figure,  to  the  word  altitude  as  a  technical 
term  for  the  breadth  of  the  stripe,  and,  later,  to  the  altitudes 
of  triangles,  and  parallelograms. 

Numerical  Computation,  Algebraic  Exercises. —  While  the 
pupil  is  becoming  familiar  with  the  foregoing  angle  relations, 
he  should  be  given  many  algebraic  exercises  which  will 
require  the  use  of  this  new  knowledge.  Provision  should 
also  be  made  early  in  the  year  for  the  use  of  much  practical 
numerical  computation. 

Later  Use  of  this  Method  of  Investigation. —  The  plan 
of  preceding  the  formal  work  with  the  drawings  and  investi- 
gations should  not  be  confined  to  the  introductory  weeks, 
but  should  be  followed  throughout  the  year.  In  general 
the  facts  ought  to  be  understood  before  demonstration  is 
undertaken. 
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Understanding  the  Nature  and  Purpose  of 
Demonstration. 

Before  formal  demonstration  is  begun,  the  pupil  should 
be  led  to  understand,  by  means  of  some  such  argument  as  is 
given  below,  what  he  is  about  to  do  and  why  he  is  to  do  it. 

Up  to  this  time  the  pupil  has  accepted  most  of  his  facts 
for  one  of  two  reasons, —  either  on  the  authority  of  books  or  of 
persons  who  know  more  than  he  does,  or  because  hp  has 
tested  them  and  found  them  to  be  reasonable.  Each  of 
these  bases  for  accepting  facts  has  its  advantages;  he  will 
continue  to  make  use  of  both  of  them,  but  he  is  now  ready 
for  a  third.  To  accept  everything  he  is  told  will  not  do. 
To  test  facts  by  trial  and  experiment,  which  is  the  method 
of  science,  is  often  the  best  possible  method,  but  it  has  the 
limitation  that  it  cannot  be  applied  to  all  cases ;  he  can  never 
try  all  triangles.  He  needs  a  method  of  establishing  a  fact 
which  will  be  more  general;  a  method  which  will  establish 
the  fact  for  all  cases.  Demonstrative  geometry  provides  the 
opportunity  for  the  study  of  this  method. 

He  is  going  to  prove  that  if  a  certain  fact  about  a  draw- 
ing is  true,  another  fact  is  consequently  true.  He  is  not 
going  to  depend  upon  the  general  appearance  of  the  drawing, 
or  upon  hearsay,  or  upon  experiment.  He  is  going  to  prove 
the  relation  by  means  of  an  unanswerable  argument.  He  is 
going  to  develop  the  ability  to  reason  from  one  geometric 
fact  to  another.  Part  of  the  emphasis  is  upon  the  facts, 
many  of  which  are  used  and  have  been  used  for  thousands 
of  years,  for  practical  ends,  but  another  part  of  the  emphasis 
is  upon  the  ability  to  reason  and  to  set  forth  the  argument 
as  a  trained  debater  might  do,  or  as  a  lawyer  might  argue  a 
case  before  a  judge. 

Whenever  possible  the  argument  should  be  arranged  in 
a  way  already  familiar  to  the  pupil,  namely,  as  a  series  of 
equations.  When  this  is  done  the  algebraic  computation 
should  be  performed,  not  with  the  formal  statement  of  axioms 
but  by  means  of  the  additions,  subtractions,  multiplications, 
divisions,  and  substitutions  with  which  the  pupil  became 
familiar  in  his  ninth  grade  work.    An  important  result  of 
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such  a  use  of  equations  is,  of  course,  to  convince  him  that 
algebra  is  of  real  use  to  him,  and  to  give  further  training  in 
it.  To  accomplish  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  use,  where- 
ever  possible,  one-letter  symbols  for  lines  and  angles. 

The  aim  of  the  demonstrative  side  of  the  work  will  best 
be  met  if  the  rigor  of  the  logic  is  never  pushed  beyond  the 
pupil's  comprehension.  Assumptions  should  be  freely  made. 
It  is  probably  true  that  the  least  valuable  study  of  geometry 
is  that  which  proceeds  by  reading  a  formal  statement  of  a 
fact,  and  then  reading  a  proof  of  it,  and  preparing  to  repro- 
duce the  proof.  This  results  usually  in  a  peculiar  form  of 
memory  work  which  cannot.be  defended. 

In  the  earlier  demonstrations  the  pupil  should  be  allowed 
to  confine  his  attention,  on  the  first  study,  to  the  essential 
features  of  the  proof.  The  careful  exmination  of  possible 
omissions  or  fallacies  should  be  left  to  a  later  time,  when  the 
pupil  is  better  informed. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  formal  demonstration  of  the 
year  not  only  begins  later,  but  is  considerably  reduced  in 
amount.  This  is  in  keeping  with  the  best  psychology  and 
the  best  modern  practice.  (See  the  reduced  list  of  required 
theorems  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  and 
also  the  list,  prepared  by  the  National  Committee,  which  is 
printed  on  pages  16-19.) 

Computation. 
The  numerical  work  should  begin  early  and  continue 
throughout  the  year.  It  should  review  the  work  of  the 
intermediate  grades  and  considerably  increase  the  pupil's 
ability  to  perform  practical  computations  with  accuracy  and 
confidence. 

Particular  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  the  approxi- 
mate character  of  measurement  and  upon  the  degree  of 
accuracy  attainable  in  computing  with  numbers  which  arise 
from  measurement. 

Numerical  exercises  in  which  cancellations  are  prepared 
for  in  advance,  tend  to  lead  the  pupil  to  think  that  approxi- 
mate numbers  rnay  be  considered  exact,  and  that  cancella- 
tions may  be  expected  to  occur  in  nearly  all  numerical  work 
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with  geometric  facts.  Just  the  reverse  is  true.  The  pupil 
should  know  that  square  roots  accurate  to  the  third  figure, 
and  that  tr  =  3.14  are  sufficiently  accurate  for  computations 
with  data  to  three  figures,  and  that  in  such  computations  it 
is  a  waste  of  time  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  cancellations. 

Such  radicals  as  arise  should  at  first  be  handled  by  the 
extraction  of  the  roots,  usually  to  three  figures.  Later  there 
should  be  brought  out  the  convenience  and  economy  of 
carrying  the  radical  along  in'  the  computation.  Whenever 
a  radical  is  left  in  the  final  result  the  pupil  should  be  able  to 
give  the  approximate  numerical  value  of  his  answer.  (See 
page  12.) 

The  numerical  work  should  serve  to  give  reality  to 
geometric  facts  and  to  develop  common  sense  notions  about 
size  relations.  Many  facts  of  geometry  are  not  really  under- 
stood until  they  have  been  illustrated  numerically,  and  this 
is  true  even  though  the  pupil  may  have  acquired  some  glib- 
ness  in  repeating  the  facts  from  memory.  It  is  often  a  good 
plan  to  precede  the  demonstration  with  some  numerical  work 
in  order  to  insure  the  understanding  of  the  fact  before  the 
demonstration  is  undertaken.  The  numerical  illustrations 
should  not  in  any  sense  replace  the  proof;  on  the  contrary, 
they  should  serve  to  bring  out  the  necessity  for  the  logical 
justification  of  the  facts  which  have  already  been  used  in 
computation. 

The  work  in  trigonometry  gives  an  opportunity  for 
much  computation  of  a  practical  sort,  most  of  which  should 
be  done  with  three-figure  numbers.  Four-place  tables  may 
be  used  in  this  connection  and  the  pupil  should  be  taught 
how  and  when  to  round  off  a  four-figure  reading  in  order  to 
make  it  match  his  data. 

The  reduction  in  the  number  of  theorems  for  demon- 
stration (see  pages  16-19)  will  give  opportunity  for  such  ade- 
quate treatment  of  computation  as  has  been  outlined  here. 

Algebra  in  Grade  X. 
Reviews  of  Numerical  Equations, —  Many  theorems  in 
geometry  can  be  used  to  furnish  material  for  the  review  of 
numerical  equations.    Among  such  theorems  are  those  deal- 
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ing  with  complementary  angles,  supplementary  angles,  ver- 
tical angles,  angles  of  a  stripe,  angles  of  a  triangle,  perimeters 
and  areas  of  plane  figures,  similar  triangles,  the  Pythagorean 
theorem,  and  secants,  chords,  and  tangents  of  circles.  For 
example,  the  ratio  of  two  angles  of  a  triangle  is  6,  and  the 
smaller  of  these  two  angles  is  20°  greater  than  the  third 
angle  of  the  triangle.  How  many  degrees  are  there  in  each 
angle? 


Check. 

6  X  25° 
25°  —  20° 


(1)  Qx  +  x  +  x  —  20  =  180 

(2) 

8z  — 20  =  180 

(3) 

Sx  =  200 

(2)  +  20 

(4) 

x  =  25 

(3) -  8 

(5) 

Qx  =  150 

(4)  X  6 

(6) 

x  —  20  =  5 

(4)  —  20 

150° 

150° 

5° 

25° 

5° 

Answer. 

The  angles  are  150°,  : 

180° 

5°. 

and 


Such  work  as  this  serves  not  only  as  a  review  of  equa- 
tions, but  helps  to  give  a  clearer  understanding  of  a  theorem 
and  to  fix  in  the  pupil's  mind  the  geometric  fact  in  some- 
what the  same  way  as  is  done  by  numerical  illustrations. 

Literal  Equations. —  Literal  equations  naturally  arise 
from  the  use  of  single  letters  to  represent  geometric  magni- 
tudes, and  from  the  use  of  these  letters  in  the  proofs  of 
theorems. 

For  example,  the  following  proof  might  be  written  in 
this  way: 
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Theorem. —  If  two  triangles  are  mutually  equiangular,  the  corre- 
sponding sides  are  in  proportion. 


Given:  A  ABC  and  DEF  with  4  A  =  4  D, 
4  B  =  4  E,  and  4.  C  =  4  F. 
c 

Let  /?  and  S  =  areas  of  A  ABC  and  DEF  respectively. 

Proof: 

[given]. 


m  a  b 

To  prove:  -  =  - 


(1) 

(2) 


(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 
(10) 

(11) 


4  A 

4D 

R 

be 

S 

fe 

4  E 

R 

ac 

S 

df 

4  C 

4  F 

R 

ab 

S 

de 

ac 

be 

df 

fe 

a 

b 

d 

e 

ac 

ab 

df 

de 

c 

b 

f 

e 

a 

b  c 

d 

e~f 

[If  two  A  have  an  angle  of  one  equal  to  an 
angle  of  the  other,  the  ratio  of  their  areas 
is  equal  to  the  ratio  of  the  products  of 
the  sides  including  the  equal  angles.] 

[given]. 

[same  reason  as  in  (2)]. 
[given]. 

[same  reason  as  in  (2)]. 


[(4)  subst.  in  (2)], 
[(7) 
[(4)  s 
[(9) 

[from  (8)  and  (10)]. 


r 


-1 
gV' 
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Operations  with  Fractions. —  There  should  be  enough 
simple  work  with  fractions  to  enable  the  pupil  to  make  the 
necessary  transformations  of  the  literal  equations  he  needs 
to  use  in  demonstration,  and  of  the  numerical  equations  he 
needs  to  use  in  the  solution  of  problems.  Much  of  this 
work  will  be  associated  with  proportion,  and  a  proportion 
should  be  treated  as  a  fractional  equation. 

Transformation  of  Radical  Expressions. —  Radical  ex- 
pressions will  occur  in  some  theorems;  for  instance,  in  the 
length  of  the  altitude  of  an  equilateral  triangle  and  in  the 
lengths  of  lines  in  other  regular  polygons.  The  pupil  should 
be  able  to  add,  subtract,  multiply,  and  divide  radical  terms, 
and  to  change  the  form  of  such  terms  to  other  forms  which 
can  be  used  more  easily  in  his  computations.  He  should  be 
taught  to  carry  the  radical  through  the  successive  steps  of 
his  computation,  and,  finally,  to  compute  its  approximate 
value. 


In  the  matter  of  symbols  to  be  used,  it  seems  wise  to 
follow,  in  the  main,  the  recommendations  of  the  National 
Committee  on  Mathematical  Requirements  as  given  in 
Chapter  VIII  of  its  report  published  in  1923. 

The  following  symbols  are  recommended : 


In  lettering  figures,  it  is  recommended  that  a  single 
letter  be  used  to  designate  any  geometric  magnitude  when- 
ever there  is  no  danger  of  ambiguity.  The  use  of  numbers 
alone  to  designate  angles  should  be  avoided  by  the  use  of 
such  forms  as  Ah  A2,  A9f  etc.,  which  are  to  read,  angle  A  -one, 
angle  ^4-two,  angle  A  -three,  etc. 


Symbols. 


A  triangle 

A  triangles 

O  circle 

(D  circles 


4  angle 
2$_s  angles 

therefore 
>    tends  toward 
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This  notation  is  particularly  helpful  where  there  is 
more  than  one  angle  at  a  point. 

The  three  angles  represented 
here  may  be  designated  A,  Alf 
and  A2. 

Small  letters  should  be  used 
to  represent  the  lengths  of  line 
segments,  and  capital  letters 
to  designate  areas  and  volumes. 


Trigonometry. 

A  brief  study  of  the  numerical  trigonometry  of  the  right 
triangle  in  connection  with  similar  triangles  will  serve  the 
following  purposes:  (1)  To  supply  real  and  interesting  ap- 
plications of  mathematics.  (2)  To  provide  a  practical  kind 
of  approximate  computation.  (3)  To  teach  the  utility  of 
tables  and  give  practice  in  their  use.  (4)  To  teach  ratios 
as  they  are  generally  used  in  applied  mathematics. 

Trigonometric  Ratios. — 
The  measurement  of  the 
height  of  a  pole  by  com- 
paring the  length  of  its 
shadow  and  the  shadow  of 
a  yard  stick  furnishes  a 
simple  and  interesting  in- 
troduction to  the  idea  of 
the  tangent  ratio  as  shown 
in  the  figure. 


Measure  I  and  V  then  compute  h, 


The  construction  of  angles  10°,  20°,  30°,  etc.,  on  squared 
paper  with  the  protractor,  the  measurement  of  the  neces- 
sary lines  and  the  computation  of  the  sines,  cosines,  and 
tangents,  give  the  pupil  a  clear  understanding  of  the  values 
of  the  ratios  in  the  tables  which  he  is  to  use.  The  sine, 
cosine,  and  tangent  of  an  angle  can  then  be  defined  for 
acute  angles. 
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Tables  of  Natural  Values. —  After  the  pupil  understands 
the  meaning  and  use  of  the  trigonometric  functions,  three- 
place  or  four-place  tables  may  be  provided  for  his  use  in 
computations.  Interpolation  should  be  taught  in  connec- 
tion with  the  use  of  the  tables. 

Applications. —  The  measurement  of  inaccessible  heights 
and  distances  by  means  of  the  tangent  ratio  provides  inter- 
esting applications  of  this  knowledge.  The  problem  of 
measuring  the  height  of  a  hill  furnishes  material  for  a  review 
of  the  solution  of  a  pair  of  linear  equations,  as  shown  here. 


ID 


h 


(2)        \      =  tan  B2. 
a 


Note.—"  See  remarks  on  computation  on  page  9. 
Geometry. 

The  rest  of  this  report  is  quoted  from  the  Report  of  the 
National  Committee  on  Mathematical  Requirements  (1923) 
except  the  recommendation  of  the  early  introduction  of  the 
theorems  which  furnish  material  for  computation,  and  the 
two  paragraphs  which  immediately  precede  the  list  of 
theorems. 
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Assumptions  and  Theorems  for  Informal  Treatment — 
1 '  This  list  contains  propositions  which  may  be  assumed  with- 
out proof  (postulates),  and  theorems  which  it  is  permissible 
to  treat  informally.  Some  of  these  propositions  will  appear 
as  definitions  in  certain  methods  of  treatment.  Moreover, 
teachers  should  feel  free  to  require  formal  proofs,  in  certain 
cases,  if  they  desire  to  do  so.  The  precise  wording  given  is 
not  essential,  nor  is  the  order  in  which  the  propositions  are 
here  listed.  The  list  should  be  taken  as  representative  of 
the  type  of  propositions  which  may  be  assumed,  or  treated 
informally,  rather  than  as  exhaustive. " 

1.  Through  two  distinct  points  it  is  possible  to  draw  one  straight 

line,  and  only  one. 

2.  A  line  segment  may  be  produced  to  any  desired  length. 

3.  The  shortest  path  between  two  points  is  the  line  segment. 

4.  One,  and  only  one,  perpendicular  can  be  drawn  through  a  given 

point  to  a  given  straight  line. 

5.  The  shortest  distance  from  a  point  to  a  line  is  the  perpendicular 

distance  from  the  point  to  the  line. 

6.  From  a  given  centre  and  with  a  given  radius,  one,  and  only  one 

circle  can  be  described  in  a  plane. 

7.  A  straight  line  intersects  a  circle  in  at  most  two  points. 

8.  Any  figure  may  be  moved  from  one  place  to  another  without 

changing  its  shape  or  size. 

9.  All  right  angles  are  equal. 

10.  If  the  sum  of  two  adjacent  angles  equals  a  straight  angle,  their 

exterior  sides  form  a  straight  line. 

11.  Equal  angles  have  equal  complements  and  equal  supplements. 

12.  Vertical  angles  are  equal. 

13.  Two  lines  perpendicular  to  the  same  line  are  parallel. 

14.  Through  a  given  point,  not  on  a  given  straight  line,  one  straight 

line  and  only  one,  can  be  drawm  parallel  to  the  given  line. 

15.  Two  lines  parallel  to  the  same  line  are  parallel  to  each  other. 

16.  The  area  of  a  rectangle  is  equal  to  its  base  times  its  altitude. 

Theorems. —  In  selecting  for  the  prescribed  work  in 
demonstration  the  list  of  theorems  as  printed  in  the  report 
of  the  National  Committee  there  is  no  intention  to  preclude 
the  introduction  of  other  theorems  which  serve  a  necessary 
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purpose  in  a  teacher's  logical  order  of  presentation.  The 
theorem  quoted  in  the  course  of  the  demonstration  on  page  11 
is  an  instance  of  the  introduction  of  such  a  theorem. 

The  order  in  which  the  theorems  are  printed  is  not 
intended  to  suggest  the  order  of  presentation.  For  instance, 
the  demonstration  of  the  congruence  theorems  should  not 
come  too  early,  while  the  demonstration  of  the  area  theo- 
rems and  the  Pythagorean  theorem  should  come  as  early  as 
possible  because  they  furnish  material  for  computation. 

Theorems. 

1.  Two  triangles  are  congruent  if  1  (a)  two  sides  and 
the  included  angle  of  one  are  equal,  respectively,  to  two 
sides  and  the  included  angle  of  the  other;  (b)  two  angles  and 
a  side  of  one  are  equal,  respectively,  to  two  angles  and  the 
corresponding  side  of  the  other;  (c)  the  three  sides  of  one 
are  equal,  respectively,  to  the  three  sides  of  the  other. 

2.  Two  right  triangles  are  congruent  if  the  hypotenuse 
and  one  other  side  of  one  are  equal,  respectively,  to  the 
hypotenuse  and  another  side  of  the  other. 

3.  If  two  sides  of  a  triangle  are  equal,  the  angles  oppo- 
site these  sides  are  equal;  and  conversely.2 

4.  The  locus  of  a  point  (in  a  plane)  equidistant  from 
two  given  points  is  the  perpendicular  bisector  of  the  line 
segment  joining  them. 

5.  The  locus  of  a  point  equidistant  from  two  given 
intersecting  lines  is  the  pair  of  lines  bisecting  the  angles 
formed  by  these  lines. 

6.  When  a  transversal  cuts  two  parallel  lines,  the  alter- 
nate interior  angles  are  equal;  and  conversely. 

7.  The  sum  of  the  angles  of  a  triangle  is  two  right 
angles. 

8.  A  parallelogram  is  divided  into  congruent  triangles 
by  either  diagonal. 

9.  Any  (convex)  quadrilateral  is  a  parallelogram  (a)  if 
the  opposite  sides  are  equal;  (b)  if  two  sides  are  equal  and 
parallel. 

10.  If  a  series  of  parallel  lines  cut  off  equal  segments 
on  one  transversal  they  cut  off  equal  segments  on  any  trans- 
versal. 
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11.  (a)  The  area  of  a  parallelogram  is  equal  to  the  base 
times  the  altitude. 

(b)  The  area  of  a  triangle  is  equal  to  one-half  the  base 
times  the  altitude. 

(c)  The  area  of  a  trapezoid  is  equal  to  half  the  sum  of 
its  bases  times  its  altitude. 

(d)  The  area  of  a  regular  polygon  is  equal  to  half  the 
product  of  its  apothem  and  perimeter. 

12.  (a)  If  a  straight  line  is  drawn  through  two  sides  of 
a  triangle  parallel  to  the  third  side  it  divides  these  sides 
proportionally. 

(b)  If  a  line  divides  two  sides  of  a  triangle  proportion- 
ally it  is  parallel  to  the  third  side.  (Proofs  for  commensur- 
able cases  only.) 

(c)  The  segments  cut  off  on  two  transversals  by  a  series 
of  parallels  are  proportional. 

13.  Two  triangles  are  similar  if  (a)  they  have  two 
angles  of  one  equal,  respectively,  to  two  angles  of  the  other; 
(6)  they  have  an  angle  of  one  equal  to  an  angle  of  the  other 
and  the  including  sides  are  proportional;  (c)  their  sides  are 
respectively  proportional. 

14.  If  two  chords  intersect  in  a  circle,  the  product  of 
the  segments  of  one  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  segments 
of  the  other. 

15.  The  perimeters  of  two  similar  polygons  have  the 
same  ratio  as  any  two  corresponding  sides. 

16.  Polygons  are  similar,  if  they  can  be  decomposed 
into  triangles  which  are  similar  and  similarly  placed;  and 
conversely. 

17.  The  bisector  of  an  (interior  or  exterior)  angle  of  a 
triangle  divides  the  opposite  side  (produced  if  necessary)  into 
segments  proportional  to  the  adjacent  sides. 

18.  The  areas  of  two  similar  triangles  (or  polygons)  are 
to  each  other  as  the  squares  of  any  two  corresponding  sides. 

19.  In  any  right  triangle  the  perpendicular  from  the 
vertex  of  the  right  angle  on  the  hypotenuse  divides  the  tri- 
angle into  two  triangles  each  similar  to  the  given  triangle. 

20.  In  a  right  triangle  the  square  on  the  hypotenuse 
is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  on  the  other  two  sides. 
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21.  In  the  same  circle  or  in  equal  circles,  if  two  arcs 
are  equal,  their  central  angles  are  equal;  and  conversely. 

22.  In  any  circle  angles  at  the  center  are  proportional 
to  their  intercepted  arcs.  (Proof  for  commensurable  case 
only.) 

23.  In  the  same  circle  or  in  equal  circles,  if  two  chords 
are  equal  their  corresponding  arcs  are  equal;  and  conversely. 

24.  (a)  A  diameter  perpendicular  to  a  chord  bisects 
the  chord  and  the  arcs  of  the  chord,  (b)  A  diameter  which 
bisects  a  chord  (that  is  not  a  diameter)  is  perpendicular  to  it. 

25.  The  tangent  to  a  circle  at  a  given  point  is  perpen- 
dicular to  the  radius  at  that  point ;  and  conversely. 

26.  In  the  same  circle  or  in  equal  circles,  equal  chords 
are  equally  distant  from  the  center;  and  conversely. 

27.  An  angle  inscribed  in  a  circle  is  equal  to  half  the 
central  angle  having  the  same  arc. 

28.  Angles  inscribed  in  the  same  segment  are  equal. 

29.  If  a  circle  is  divided  into  equal  arcs,  the  chords  of 
these  arcs  form  a  regular  inscribed  polygon  and  tangents  at 
the  points  of  division  form  a  regular  circumscribed  polygon. 

30.  The  circumference  of  a  circle  is  equal  to  2ttt. 
(Informal  proof  only.) 

31. 3  The  area  of  a  circle  is  equal  to  irr2.  (Informal 
proof  only.) 

The  treatment  of  the  mensuration  of  the  circle  should 
be  based  upon  related  theorems  concerning  regular  polygons, 
but  it  should  be  informal  as  to  the  limiting  processes  in- 
volved. The  aim  should  be  an  understanding  of  the  con- 
cepts involved,  so  far  as  the  capacity  of  the  pupil  permits. 

Constructions. 

1.  Bisect  a  line  segment  and  draw  the  perpendicular 
bisector. 

2.  Bisect  an  angle. 

3.  Construct  a  perpendicular  to  a  given  line  through  a 
given  point. 

4.  Construct  an  angle  equal  to  a  given  angle. 

5.  Through  a  given  point  draw  a  straight  line  parallel 
to  a  given  straight  line. 
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6»  Construct  a  triangle,  given  (a)  the  three  sides;  (b) 
two  sides  and  the  included  angle;  (c)  two  angles  and  the 
included  side. 

7.  Divide  a  line  segment  into  parts  proportional  to 
given  segments. 

8.  Given  an  arc  of  a  circle,  find  its  center. 

9.  Circumscribe  a  circle  about  a  triangle. 

10.  Inscribe  a  circle  in  a  triangle. 

11.  Construct  a  tangent  to  a  circle  through  a  given 
point. 

12.  Construct  the  fourth  proportional  to  three  given 
line  segments. 

13.  Construct  the  mean  proportional  between  two 
given  line  segments. 

14.  Construct  a  triangle  (polygon)  similar  to  a  given 
triangle  (polygon), 

15.  Construct  a  triangle  equal  to  a  given  polygon. 

16.  Inscribe  a  square  in  a  circle. 

17.  Inscribe  a  regular  hexagon  in  a  circle. 

1  Teachers  should  feel  free  to  separate  this  theorem  into  three  distinct 
theorems  and  to  use  other  phraseology  for  any  such  proposition.  For  example, 
in  1,  "Two  triangles  are  equal  if  .  .  .",  "a  triangle  is  determined  by  .  .  .", 
etc.  Similarly  in  2,  the  statement  might  read:  "Two  right,  triangles  are  con- 
gruent if,  besides  the  right  angles,  any  two  parts  (not  both  angles)  in  the  one 
are  equal  to  corresponding  parts  of  the  other." 

2  It  should  be  understood  that  the  converse  of  a  theorem  need  not  be  treated 
in  connection  with  the  theorem  itself,  it  being  sometimes  better  to  treat  it  later. 
Furthermore,  a  converse  may  occasionally  be  accepted  as  true  in  an  elementary 
course,  if  the  necessity  for  proof  is  made  clear.  The  proof  may  then  be  given 
later. 

8  The  total  number  of  theorems  given  in  this  list  when  separated,  as  will 
probably  be  found  advantageous  in  teaching,  including  the  converses  indicated, 
is  52. 
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Boston  Public  Schools, 
Office  of  Board  of  Superintendents, 

15  Beacon  Street,  August  6,  1925. 

This  document  contains  the  names  of  all  candidates 
included  in  the  1924  Eligible  List  (School  Document  No. 
13,  1924),  who  have  not  been  appointed  to  permanent 
positions  in  the  service  and  whose  certificates  are  still 
valid,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  have  asked  that 
their  names  be  omitted  from  this  list.  It  also  contains 
the  names  of  persons  who  have  successfully  passed 
examinations  held  since  that  date,  including  graduates 
of  The  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston  of  June, 
1925,  and  the  names  of  candidates  eligible  for  appoint- 
ment as  school  nurse. 

The  regulations  of  the  School  Committee  with  respect 
to  the  appointment,  reappointment,  assignment,  trans- 
fer, removal,  tenure  of  office,  and  marriage  of  teachers 
apply  in  general  to  nurses,  and  their  certificates  cease 
to  be  valid  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  govern- 
ing the  expiration  and  revocation  of  teachers'  certificates 
of  qualification. 

PREPARATION  OF  ELIGIBLE  LISTS. 

Eligible  lists  of  candidates  with  their  respective  rat- 
ings are  annually  prepared  by  the  Board  of  Superin- 
tendents, which  lists  include  the  names  of  graduates  of 
The  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston  arranged 
in  the  order  of  their  respective  ratings. 

Appointments  of  teachers  and  members  of  the  super- 
vising staff  are  made  from  the  eligible  lists  in  effect  at 
the  time  of  appointment.  The  names  of  candidates  who 
successfully  pass  the  prescribed  examinations  are  added 
to  the  eligible  lists  on  the  dates  upon  which  the  results 
of  such  examinations  are  reported  by  the  Board  of  Super- 
intendents to  the  Board,  and  these  names  are  merged 
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with  the  names  of  others  of  the  same  group,  according 
to  numerical  ratings.  Appointments  thereafter  are  made 
from  these  merged  lists. 

CLASS-ROOM  INSPECTION  OF  CANDIDATES. 

t 

All  candidates  certificated  for  permanent  day  school 
service  are  visited  in  the  class-room  by  a  member  or 
representative  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  with  the 
exception  of  those  whose  original  examinations  include  a 
demonstration  lesson.  The  results  of  the  class-room 
demonstration  are  given  weight  in  determining  the  credit 
to  be  allowed  for  "  Experience  in  Teaching. " 

APPOINTMENTS  FROM  THE  ELIGIBLE  LISTS. 

Except  as  hereinafter  provided,  no  person  may  be 
appointed  to  a  permanent  position  as  a  member  of  the 
supervising  staff,  or  as  a  teacher,  whose  name  does  not 
head  the  proper  eligible  list,  provided,  that  if  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Superintendent  there  is  good  reason  why 
the  first  person  on  any  list  should  not  be  appointed,  he 
shall  so  certify  to  the  Board,  whereupon  the  regular  pro- 
cedure shall  be  followed  with  respect  to  the  next  person 
on  the  list;  but  the  person  appointed  shall  be  one  of  the 
first  three  on  said  list  willing  to  accept  appointment. 

APPOINTMENTS  NOT  GOVERNED  BY  ELIGIBLE  LISTS. 

Appointments  as  principal,  dean,  or  teacher  in  The 
Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston,  as  director, 
associate  director,  first  assistant  director  or  assistant 
director  of  a  special  subject  or  department  (with  certain 
specified  exceptions),  as  supervisor  or  assistant  super- 
visor of  a  special  subject  or  department,  as  medical 
inspector  of  special  classes,  as  supervising  nurse,  as 
supervisor  in  charge  of  playgrounds,  as  temporary 
teacher,  as  temporary  nurse,  as  teacher  in^the  evening 
schools,  or  in  playgrounds,  are  not  governed  by  the 
eligible  lists. 
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AGE  LIMITATION. 

No  person  may  be  appointed  to  the  permanent  day 
school  service,  except  to  The  Teachers  College  and  to 
certain  supervisory  positions  as  specified  in  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Board,  to  take  effect  later  than  the  thirty- 
first  day  of  December  following  the  fortieth  birthday  of 
such  person.  This  limitation,  however,  does  not  affect 
the  promotion  of  a  permanent  teacher  or  member  of 
the  supervising  staff  to  any  position  in  the  public  schools. 

CITIZENSHIP  REQUIREMENTS. 

The  Board  of  Superintendents  may  not  admit  to 
certificate  examinations  persons  who  are  not  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  unless  they  shall  have  filed  their 
declaration  of  intention  to  become  citizens. 

REMOVALS  AND  RESTORATIONS  OF  NAMES  FROM  AND  TO 
ELIGIBLE  LISTS. 

The  names  of  persons  holding  certificates  which  in- 
clude certificates  of  a  lower  grade  may,  upon  request,  be 
included  in  the  eligible  list  of  such  lower  grade  or  grades 
according  to  the  rating  of  such  holders  of  certificates 
in  their  respective  examinations,  but  they  shall  not  be 
entitled  to  a  higher  rating  on  such  lower  list  or  lists  by 
reason  of  their  holding  higher  grade  certificates. 

The  names  of  persons  appointed  to  permanent  posi- 
tions in  the  day  school  service  are  removed  from  the 
respective  eligible  lists. 

A  person  whose  name  appears  upon  the  eligible  lists 
may,  upon  request,  have  the  same  removed  therefrom 
at  any  time,  and  may  upon  written  application  have  it 
restored  to  the  next  eligible  lists  in  June  of  any  year 
during  the  life  of  the  certificate,  with  the  same  rating 
as  before;  or,  if  a  graduate  of  the  Boston  Normal  School 
or  of  The  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston,  with 
such  re-rating  as  the  Board  of  Superintendents  may  ' 
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determine;  provided,  that  such  restoration  shall  not 
operate  to  extend  the  original  period  for  which  the 
certificate  is  valid. 

The  names  of  persons  appointed  as  temporary  teach- 
ers, or  as  teachers  in  the  evening  schools,  or  in  play- 
grounds, or  as  temporary  nurses,  are  not  removed  from 
their  respective  eligible  lists  because  of  such  appointment. 

The  name  of  any  person  who  has  refused  three  offers 
of  permanent  appointment  shall  be  dropped  from  the 
eligible  list  for  the  current  school  year.  The  name  of 
any  person  appearing  upon  any  eligible  list  who  has 
failed  of  appointment  on  three  separate  occasions  when 
another  person  on  the  same  list  has  been  selected  and 
appointed,  shall  be  dropped  therefrom  and  shall  not  be 
restored  thereto  except  by  another  examination. 

CHANGE  IN  RATING. 

Persons  whose  names  appear  on  any  eligible  list  of 
examined  candidates  may  have  their  ratings  changed 
by  re-examination. 

Boston  Normal  School  graduates  or  graduates  of  The 
Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston,  may  obtain 
positions  on  the  regular  Elementary,  Class  B  list  by 
passing  the  prescribed  examination.  In  that  event  they 
will  be  rated  on  the  "Examined  List"  according  to  the 
results  of  such  examination,  and  their  names  will  be 
removed  from  the  lists  of  holders  of  the  Normal  B 
certificate. 

DATES  OF  CERTIFICATE  EXAMINATIONS. 

The  Board  of  Examiners  annually  conducts  examina- 
tions of  candidates  for  appointment  as  members  of  the 
supervising  staff  and  as  teachers  in  the  day  and  evening 
schools. 

The  examinations  for  day  school  certificates  are  held 
at  The  Teachers  College,  Huntington  avenue  and  Long- 
wood  avenue,  during  the  week  of  the  Christmas  vacation 
of  the  Boston  public  schools. 


CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  AS  TEACHERS. 
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The  1926  examinations  for  evening  school  certificates 
will  probably  be  held  during  the  month  of  April. 

DETAILED   INFORMATION  WITH  REGARD  TO 
EXAMINATIONS. 

Application  for  information  as  to  examinations  should 
be  made,  personally  or  in  writing,  to  the  Chief  Exam- 
iner, 15  Beacon  street. 

RE— EXAMINATION  FOR  CERTIFICATES. 

A  person  taking  more  than  one  examination  of  the 
same  class  is  rated  on  the  eligible  list  of  that  class  solely 
upon  the  results  of  the  latest  examination,  except  that 
holders  of  the  certificates  of  qualification  IV.  High 
School,  XXV.  Junior  Assistant,  XXXIII.  Intermediate, 
and  certain  of  the  Industrial  School  certificates,  may, 
by  re-examination,  obtain  a  rating  in  more  than  one 
group  under  said  certificates.  If  a  person  holding  a 
valid  certificate  of  qualification  on  re-examination  for  a 
certificate  of  the  same  grade,  shall  obtain  a  rating  lower 
than  that  held  at  the  time  of  such  re-examination,  he 
may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents, 
retain  his  original  rating  with  date  of  expiration  of 
certificate  unchanged. 

ELLEN  M.  CRONIN, 

Secretary, 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  CERTIFICATE. 


Ancient  Languages. 
Men. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

731       Francis  X.  Renehan   Dec.  31,  1931 

Women. 

832       Irene  G.  Duggan   Dec.  31,  1931 

809       Helen  A.  Austin   "31,  1931 

Botany-Zoology. 
Men. 

888       John  E.  Fuller   Dec.  31,  1931 

Women. 

871  Margaret  W.  Lynch   Dec.  31,  1931 

864       Esther  M.  Patch   "31,  1928 

838      Laurice  E.  Flagg   "31,  1930 

832       Marian  E.  Anthony   "31,  1930 

COMMERCIAL  BRANCHES. 
BOOKKEEPING  AND  COMMERCIAL  ARITHMETIC. 

Men. 

829       Thomas  F.  Gately   Dec.  31,  1931 

819       John  W.  Corcoran   "31,  1931 

804       William  J.  Carey   "31,  1931 

743       Edward  E.  Hunkins    "31,  1931 

Women. 

872  Sylvia  M.  Murray   Dec.  31,  1931 

858       Margaret  A.  Callaghan   "31,  1931 

857       Mary  A.  Grandfield   "  31,1931 

843       Alice  J.  Healy   "31,  1930 

819       Anna  M.  Sharood   "31,  1926 

814       Grace  L.  Eyrick   "31,  1930 

779  '    Margaret  T.  Crowley    "31,  1930 

774       Bertha  M.  Swift   "31,  1930 

769       Grace  E.  Ryan   "31,  1930 

708      Alice  Reynolds    .      .      .    "31,  1930 

PHONOGRAPHY  AND  TYPEWRITING. 

Men. 

792       Patrick  J.  Donovan   Dec.  31,  1929 

714       James  L.  O'Brien   "31,  1930 

Women. 

878       Lillian  D.  McCarthy   Dec.  31,  1931 

868       Blanche  R.  Levy   "31,  1931 


CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  Ab 

lEACliEKb. 

1  1 
1 1 

High  School  Certificate  — 

Continued. 

Rating. 

Name. 

Certificate  Expires 

849 

Alice  P.  Hennessey  .... 

.    Ifec.  31,  1931 

827 

Helen  R.  O'Brien  .... 

u 

31,  1931 

803 

Alice  W.  Dinegan  .... 

u 

31,  1931 

796 

Shirley  Smalley  Brown 

a 

31,  1930 

782 

Wilhelmina  M.  Clifford 

a 

31,  1931 

770 

Eleanor  J.  Maguire  .... 

a 

31,  1931 

7o3 

Anna  R.  Moylan  .... 

a 

31,  1931 

Economics. 

829 

Mark  V.  Crockett  .... 

.    Dec.  31,  1929 

734 

Thomas  P.  Burns  .... 

a 

31,  1928 

English. 

Men. 

852 

Robert  C.  Schimmel  .... 

.    Dec.  31,  1931 

819 

Gerald  F.  Coughlin  .... 

a 

31,  1931 

788 

William  J.  Ryan  

u 

31,  1925 

782 

James  J.  Daly  

It 

31,  1931 

736 

Francis  L.  Ford  

u 

31,  1931 

Pn,,l     T     TV,  n  ttav. 

i  am  j.  inayer  ..... 

u 

31,  1931 

704  / 

William  L.  Hughes  .... 

u 

31,  1931 

704  J 

Cyril  D.  Norton  .... 

a 

31,  1930 

• 

Women. 

895 

Gladys  R.  Cummings  .... 

.    Dec.  31,  1931 

865 

Gladys  E.  Heyl   .      .      .  . 

a 

31,  1930 

847 

Rosanna  M.  Dowd  .... 

a 

31,  1930 

838 

Margaret  L.  Cunningham 

a 

31,  1931 

837  i 

Elinor  J.  Fowle  

ii 

31,  1931 

837  ! 

Nora  E.  Lyons  

a 

31,  1930 

833 

Irene  P.  Zahn  

a 

31,  1930 

831 

Agnes  G.  Doggett  .... 

a 

31,  1930 

830 

Freda  F.  Berlin  

u 

31,  1930 

828 

Virginia  E.  Turnbull  .... 

a 

31,  1930 

806  ) 

Angela  M.  Pearce  .... 

a 

31,  1930 

806  > 

Helen  A.  Wilson  

u 

31,  1931 

797 

Ellen  L.  Duffey  

a 

31,  1927 

781 

Gladys  W.  Me  vis  .... 

a 

31,  1929 

774 

Olive  E.  Foristall  .... 

a 

31,  1931 

769 

Mary  M.  Sullivan  .... 

a 

31,  1930 

763 

Marguerite  A.  Bligh  .... 

u 

31,  1931 

759 

Rachel  F.  Baker  

a 

31,  1928 

752 

Marion  C.  Gilman  .... 

a 

31,  1931 

751 

Mary  L.  Roberts  .... 

u 

31,  1930 

737 

Adelia  MacMillan  .... 

u 

31,  1928 

736 

Ruth  E.  Cox  

a 

31,  1929 

735 

Rosalynde  Hammons 

u 

31,  1930 
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High  School  Certificate 

Rating.  Name. 

732  Constance  R.  Dowd  . 

727  Sylvia  Tryon  .... 

724  )  Irene  M.  Bragan 

724  !  Lillian  F.  Conroy 


Continued. 


Certificate  Expires 

Dec.  31,  1931 
"  31,  1931 
"  31,  1931 
"    31,  1930 


French. 
Men. 


831 
773 
764 
702 


844 
842 
832 
797 
761 
760 
760 
754 
743 
723 
701 
701 


Charles  J.  Hamlin 
Fridolf  H.  Peterson 
Phillips  A.  Noyes 
Joseph  Stanton  . 


Women. 


Theresa  M.  Callahan 
Harriet  E.  Ells  . 
Ruth  E.  McHale  . 
Mildred  P.  Cummings 
Marguerite  L.  Murphy 
Margaret  E.  Burke  . 
Laura  A.  Ells 
Blanche  W.  Harding  . 
Mary  L.  Reilly  . 
Marguerite  McKelligett 
Mary  J.  Gately  . 
Mary  E.  Hickey  . 


Dec.  31,  1931 
"  31,  1931 
"  31,  1931 
"    31,  1930 


Dec.  31,  1927 

"  31,  1930 

"  31,  1930 

"  31,  1930 

"  31,  193Q. 

"  31,  1931 

"  31,  1930 

"  31,  1931 

"  31,  1927 

"  31,  1926 

"  31,  1930 

"  31,  1930 


General  Science. 
Men. 

943       Harry  M.  Webster  . 
865       John  V.  Jewett  . 
830       Francis  D.  Whittemore 
805       Arthur  C.  Nagle  . 
790      William  J.  Dee,  Jr.  . 
776       Charles  M.  Frolio 
721       Eugene  H.  Lord  . 


Women. 


793       Maude  Welch  Barlow. 


Dec.  31,  1931 

"  31,  1926 

"  31,  1931 

"  31,  1931 

"  31,  1931 

"  31,  1930 

«  31,  1931 


Dec.  31,  1926 


706 


German. 

Helen  E.  Mayer  Dec.  31,  1930 


History. 
Men. 

825       Elmer  H.  Phelps   Dec.  31,  1930 

815       George  F.  Barry   "31,  1930 

809       David  H.  Brown   "31,  1929 

792       George  T.  Davis   "31,  1931 


CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  AS  TEACHERS.  13 


High  School  Certificate. — Continued. 


Rating.                   Name.  Certificate  Expires 

777       Charles  L.  Harris   Dec.  31,  1927 

776      Bernard  F.  Donovan   "31,  1929 

770      Emmett  J.  Reardon   "31,  1930 

766       Frank  L.  Mansur   "31,  1926 

757  William  J.  Murphy   "31,  1930 

717       William  V.  McKenney   "31,  1928 

715       Vincent  L.  Greene   "  31,1928 

711       Frederick  J.  Murray  .......  "31,  1928 

707       Charles  P.  York   "31,  1928 

Women. 

787       Mary  P.  O'Neill   Dec.  31,  1928 

784      Helen  S.  S.  Wilkinson   "31,  1930 

782      Ethel  C.  Lomasney   "31,  1930 

780      Jane  R.  Woods   "31,  1926 

758  Katharine  B.  MacMillan   "31,  1930 

748      Esther  Hennessey   "  31,1929 

Manual  Arts, 
drawing. 

885      Fred  W.  Nichols   Dec.  31,  1927 

Mathematics. 
Men. 

956      Albert  J.  Dow   Dec.  31,  1927 

830       Christopher  A.  Connor   "31,  1929 

826       John  D.  Shore   "31,  1930 

769      David  N.  Rubin   "31,  1930 

763       Thomas  E.  Fitzpatrick   "31,  1931 

748      Barnet  Rudman   "    31,  1931 

703       Charles  J.  Keelon   "31,  1931 

700      George  A.  Reardon   "31,  1930 

Women. 

881       Ruth  E.  Lane   Dec.  31,  1929 

880       Ida  Cohen   "    31,  1931 

835       Grace  E.  Martin   "31,  1931 

825       Marian  W.  Bates   "31,  1931 

809       Anna  M.  Flaherty   "    31,  1931 

Millinery. 

875      Florence  B.  Caton   Dec.  31,  1931 


Physics-Chemistry. 
Men. 

910       Waldemar  S.  McGuire 

881       Martin  G.  Sanborn  .... 

855       Walter  T.  Durnan  .... 


Dec.  31,  1930 
"  31,  1928 
"    31,  1930 


1  A 
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High  School  Certificate  — 

Concluded. 

Rating. 

Name. 

Certificate  Expires 

845  ) 

Forrest  W.  Cobb  .... 

Dec.  31,  1931 

845  J 

Clarence  W.  Lombard 

"    31,  1929 

844  i 

Frank  V.  Gordon  .... 

"    31,  1928 

844  f 

Shipley  W.  Ricker     .      .      .  . 

"    31,  1927 

819 

John  E.  Fuller  

"    31,  1931 

818 

William  J.  Sweeney  .... 

"    31,  1929 

815 

William  J.  Dee,  Jr  

"    31,  1930 

804 

Stewart  B.  Atkinson  .... 

"    31,  1931 

794 

John  I.  Bennett  

"    31,  1931 

793 

Roland  B.  Hutchins  .... 

"    31,  1929 

783 

Michael  M.  Kiley      .  . 

"    31,  1929 

778 

Orra  E.  Underhill  .... 

"    31,  1931 

759 

Herman  W.  Richter  .... 

"    31,  1931 

752 

Francis  S.  Quinlan  .... 

"    31,  1930 

739 

Frank  L.  Bridges  .... 

"    31,  1931 

733 

Waldo  W.  Spear  

"    31,  1931 

794. 

vv  cuitjr  xj .  vv  oou.  .... 

U      OI  1QQ1 

700 

John  J.  Condon  

"    31,  1930 

tr  Ufftt>ll/. 

762 

Dec.  31,  1931 

Salesmanship. 

Men. 

889 

Dpp    °»1  1Q°.1 

775 

Timothy  J.  Curran  .... 

"    31,  1931 

Women. 

7^7 

Jrcrbib  xvi.  ±  oiimgcr  .... 

* 

Dpr>   31  1Q9R 

Spanish. 

Men. 

74fi 

f^Viorloc!  T,  A/Tilwarrl 

v^Xltlilco  U.  iViUWalU  .... 

i-fKZVj.  OX,  XiJOKJ 

/ 

oi,  iyoi 

Women. 

774 

Sara  B.  Dreney  

Dec.  31,  1931 

749 

Clarette  L.  Rogers  .... 

«    31,  1927 

729 

Hester  C.  Sharkey  .... 

"    31,  1928 

717 

Leonora  C.  Murray  .... 

"    31,  1929 

716 

Marion  E.  O'Keefe  .... 

"    31,  1929 

HIGH  SCHOOL  SPECIAL 

CERTIFICATE. 

Woodworking. 

Rating. 

Name. 

Certificate  Expires 

755 

Orren  R.  Tarr  

Dec.  31,  1930 

751 

William  E.  O'Connor 

"    31,  1930 

722 

Harold  R.Wise  

"    31,  1930 

709 

Harry  W.  Lawson  .... 

"    31,  1930 

703 

J.  Maynard  Cheney  .... 

«    31,  1930 

700 

"    31,  1930 

CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  AS  TEACHERS.  15 

SPECIAL  CERTIFICATES   VALID   IN  DAY  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 
Commercial  Branches, 
bookkeeping  and  commercial  arithmetic. 
Men. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

869      Charles  A.  Cederberg   Dec.  31,  1927 

336       Richard  A.  McCarthy       .......  "31,  1930 

813       Francis  J.  Lally   *  31,1926 

723       Arthur  M.  Larsen   "31, 1930 

721       George  L.  Chapman   "31, 1931 

714      Arthur  L.  Ross   "31,  1930 

Women. 

840       Mary  M.  Gainard   Dec.  31,  1925 

757       Florence  M.  Murphy   "  31,1931 

710      Gertrude  P.  Twombly   "  31,1930 

708      Eleanor  G.  Gale   "31,  1931 

PHONOGRAPHY  AND  TYPEWRITING. 

Men. 

874      Harold  B.  Foye   Dec.  31,  1926 

751      Basil  N.  Perkins   "31,  1928 

Women. 

884  May  M.  Austin   Dec.  31,  1929 

815      Ruby  I.  Coombs   "31,  1930 

754       Mary  Kelly   "    31,  1930 

745       Mary  H.  Plimpton   "31,  1929 

723  Lillian  A.  Belanger   "31,  1931 

ManualIArts. 

DRAWING. 

Men. 

902      Robert  W.  Watts   Dec.  31,  1930 

840       JohnW.  Whalen   »  31,1931 

753      Alfred  F.  Burke   "31,  1926 

Women. 

887      Alice  M.  Hicks   Dec.  31,  1931 

885  Martha  M.  Kreidel   "31,  1929 

856       Mollie  E.  Collins   "31,  1931 

844       Katharine  L.  Mannix   "31,  1931 

820       Hannah  E.  McDonough   "31,  1931 

802      Ruth  Solomon  Berlin       ......  "  31,1929 

762       Minnie  A.  Johnson   "31,  1931 

724  Marion  Mclntyre  Ford   "31,  1927 

MANUAL  TRAINING. 

828      Joseph  R.  Parker   Dec.  31,  1928 
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Special  Certificates  Valid  in  Day  High  Schools  —  Concluded. 

PRINTING. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

783  Frederick  L.  Eames   Dec.  31,  1930 

731  Joseph  R.  Parker   "31,  1928 

Physical  Training. 

870  Dorothy  L.  Jones   Dec.  31,  1931 

863  Barbara  B.  Johnson   "31,  1931 

859  Agnes  C.  McKenna   "31,  1931 

838  Helena  M.  Kees   "31,  1927 

826  Katherine  E.  McCarty   "31,  1927 

821  Alice  P.  McClare   "31,  1931 

819  Virginia  E.  Pierce   "31,  1929 

818  Dorothy  Sayer   "31,  1928 

816  Florence  C.  McGann   "31,  1926 

805  Marie  A.  Reardon  .  "31,  1929 

794  Ebba  P.  Holteen   "31,  1929 

781  Joanne  F.  Tobin  ........  "31,  1928 

776  Rae  F.  Hoffman   "31,  1928 

771  Sara  T.  Biggane   "31,  1930 

755  Margaret  A.  Naughton   "31,  1928 

753  Gertrude  C.  Keating   "31,  1931 

745  Mildred  A.  McCarthy   "31,  1927 

742  Dorothy  E.  Bresnahan   "31,  1927 

740  Mary  J.  Sharkey   "31,  1927 

713  Anna  A.  Norton   "31,  1928 


VOCATIONAL  INSTRUCTOR  AND  VOCATIONAL  ASSISTANT 

CERTIFICATE. 

Instructors. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

829       Harold  B.  Foye   Dec.  31,  1930 

740      Cornelius  G.  Cotter   "31,  1931 

Assistants. 

852      Ella  L.  Bresnehen      .      .      .      .      .      .      .  Dec.  31,  1931 

836       Viola  M.  I.  Clark   "31,  1931 

804       Elna  C.  Anderson   "31,  1927 

757       Anne  Sheridan  *    .  "31,  1929 


INDUSTRIAL    INSTRUCTOR,    DAY    HIGH  SCHOOLS, 
CERTIFICATES. 

Dressmaking. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

791       Violet  L.  Russell       .      .      ...      .      .      .    Dec.  31,  1931 

718       Mildred  H.  Tagen  "31,  1927 


CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  AS  TEACHERS.  17 


Industrial  Instructor,  Day  High  Schools,  Certificates — Concluded. 

Millinery. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

806      Ruth  H.  Simms   Dec.  31,  1927 

720       Dorothy  M.  Gorman  "31,  1928 

Household  Science. 
789       Elizabeth  M.  Douglas  Dec.  31,  1925 


JUNIOR  ASSISTANT  CERTIFICATE. 
Commercial  Branches, 
bookkeeping  and  commercial  arithmetic. 

Rating.                      Name.  Certificate  Expires 

827  Margaret  M.  Maguire   Dec.  31,  1931 

823       Catherine  J.  Martin   "31,  1931 

PHONOGRAPHY  AND  TYPEWRITING. 

Men. 

876       Edward  F.  Bell   Dec.  31,  1931 

Women. 

882  Vera  A.  Sexton  •  .      .  Dec.  31,  1931 

880       Marion  L.  McCarthy   "31,  1931 

852  Mary  M.  P.  Twomey   "31,  1931 

839       Mary  F.  Sullivan   "31,  1931 

829       Katherine  F.  McAndrew   "31,  1931 

English. 
Men. 

907       Thomas  F.  Mahan  *  .  Dec.  31,  1931 

887      Walter  J.  Shea   "31,  1931 

878       Francis  C.  Cleary   "31,  1931 

850       Andrew  L.  Gemmel                                   .  "31,  1931 

828  Edward  F.  Fogarty   "    31,  1931 

810       John  W.  Gorman   "31,  1931 

795       Martin  F.  Kane   "31,  1931 

785       Francis  J.  O'Connor   "31,  1931 

Women. 

946       Janet  Crawford   Dec.  31,  1931 

883  Agnes  A.  Hurley  .'  "31,  1931 

882       Serena  G.  Hall  .  "    31  1930 

867       Helen  L.  Barry   "31,  1931 

853  J     Marion  L.  Carnegie   "31,  1931 

853  »     Marie  C.  Flannelly   "31,  1931 

776       Mary  M.  Sullivan   "31,  1931 

French. 
Men. 

892       Francis  J.  Sullivan   Dec.  31,  1931 

842       Peter  A.  Alemi   "    31,  1931 
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Junior  Assistant  Certificate  —  Concluded. 

Women. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

900       Katherine  C.  Kelly  Dec.  31,  1931 

851       Katherine  H.  Collins  "31,  1931 

845       Charlotte  L.  Adams  "31,  1931 

General  Science. 

870  Ralph  E.  Wellings  Dec.  31,  1931 

History. 
Men. 

833       Arthur  Green  Dec.  31,  1931 

818       Maurice  T.  Ford  "31,  1931 

Women. 

813       Florence  M.  Fischer  Dec.  31,  1931 

Latin. 
Men. 

876      Walter  J.  Kelliher   Dec.  31,  1931 

841       William  F.  Goodale   "31,  1931 

808       Thomas  Campbell   "    31,  1931 

807      Joseph  F.  X.  Healy    .......  "  31,1928 

Women. 

860       Anna  M.  Doyle  Dec.  31,  1931 

Mathematics. 

871  Marion  L.Lithgow  Dec.  31,  1931 
868       Mildred  B.  Mitton  "31,  1931 

Physics-C  hemistr  y  . 

847      William  J.  Reycroft   Dec.  31,  1931 

838      William  P.  Kelleher   .    "31,  1931 

780      Edwin  C.  Kennedy    .......  "31,  1928 


NORMAL  SCHOOL  ELEMENTARY  CERTIFICATES,  CLASS  OF 
1925  OF  THE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE  OF  THE  CITY  OF 
BOSTON,  AND  OTHERS  AS  INDICATED. 

(Certificate  covers  Grades  I.  to  VI.,  inclusive,  except  as  indicated.) 
Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

835  Florence  M.  Fischer  (Class  of  1922)  .  .  .  June  30,  1928 
832       Catherine  L.  Haight  (Class  of  1923)      ..."    30,  1929 

830      Linnea  V.  Bamberg   "    30,  1931 

822  Mary  E.  Lynch  (Class  of  1923)  ....  "  30,  1929 
821       Annabelle  E.  Moise  *  (Class  of  1924)     ..."    30,  1930 

*  Holds  Normal,  Kindergarten-Primary  Certificate. 


CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  AS  TEACHERS  19 


Normal  School  Elementary  Certificates,  Class  of  1925  —  Continued. 


Rating. 

Name. 

Certificate  Expiree 

815 

Emma  Crosby  

.    June  30,  1931 

814 

Marie  L.  Boylan  *  

u 

Of)  IQ^I 

OU,  luOX 

813 

All        T      TV  IT    "\T    11  $z 

Alda  I.  McNally  *  

ft 

ou,  iyoi 

812 

HJizabetn  JJ.  .burns  (Glass  ot  1923) 

u 

Of\    1 Q9Q 

ou,  iyzy 

811 

TV  X                A       TT>     *1 1 

Mary  A.  Reilly  

a 

OC\  1QQ1 

ou,  lyoi 

811 

A                    r~\       TTT1  1 

Anna  C.  Whelan  

a 

Of\  lOQI 

ou,  lyol 

811 

Eleanor  r .  Clancy  

u 

ou,  iyoi 

808 

Adelaide  R.  Ross  

a 

ou,  iyoi 

806 

T711  *        1       2.1      TV  X  1 

Elizabeth  M.  Good  

a 

805 

TIT        *        *       TV  X      TV  X  1- 

Marjone  M.  Murphy  .... 

a 

QH  1QQ1 

ou,  iyoi 

OA/1 

804 

.Laura  hi.  r  re  Die   

a 

QO  IQ^I 

ou,  iyoi 

802 

TT    1            TV  X      TV  X         *  J_ 

Helen  M.  Monarty  

a 

ou,  iyoi 

800 

Grace  M.  Ganty  

u 

ou,  iyoi 

799 

T7T1  *         1       j_1      TV  X      T7"    11  1 

Elizabeth  M.  Kelleher  .... 

a 

Of)  1QQ1 

ou,  iyoi 

799 

Catherine  E.  Hurley  ..... 

a 

qn  1Q^1 
ou,  ±yoi 

798 

Dorothea  A.  ochiel  *  

a 

ou,  iyoi 

798 

Mary  G.  Parley  

a 

Of)  1QQ1 

ou,  iyoi 

796 

A                          iv  X  TVT 

Anna  C.  McNair  

u 

ou,  iyoi 

794 

Gladys  Jb .  Michelman  * 

u 

ou,  iyoi 

793 

TV  X                      J.    TV  X  TP> 

Margaret  M.  Burns  

u 

ou,  iyoi 

792 

Marion  r.  Dooley  

a 

Of)  1QQ1 

ou,  ±yoi 

791 

Mary  J.  Browne  

a 

ou,  iyoi 

790 

Anna  E.  Murray  

a 

ou,  iyoi 

790 

TTixl       1    /"I  11' 

Ethel  C.  Collier  

a 

QO  1QQ1 

ou,  iyoi 

790 

Alice  H.  Kelley  

u 

ou,  iyoi 

787 

TT    XX '      /"l     T71  „x  _1  * 

Hattie  G.  1'  1  etc  her  *  

a 

Of)  1QQ1 

ou,  iyoi 

786 

TP*           1  *              TT      T~i  sic 

Pauline  V.  Byrne  *  

« 

Of\  1QQ1 

ou,  iyoi 

785 

T7"    x  1_  1  „    "T"v     /~1  * 

Kathleen  D.  Gox  *  

U 

Of)  1QQ1 

ou,  iyoi 

785 

TV  T       T~\             J  1            T~"\      11  sfc 

M.  Dorothy  Dallas  *  

u 

on  1QQ1 
ou,  iyoi 

784 

fearah  A.  Demask      .      .      .  . 

u 

Of\  lOQI 

ou,  lyol 

782 

Josephine  T.  Donohue  .... 

a 

Of\  1QQ1 

ou,  iyoi 

782 

Beatrice  A.  MacCuspie  .... 

« 

Of\  10Q1 

ou,  iyoi 

780 

Miriam  White  7  

u 

ou,  iyoi 

780 

Dora  F.  Rosengard  

u 

ou,  lyol 

779 

Bessie  Cohen  *  

a 

Of\  IOQI 

oU,  lyol 

779 

Marion  T.  Foley  

u 

OC\  1QQ1 

ou,  iyoi 

778 

Anna  T.  Barry  

« 

or\  iqqi 
ou,  iyoi 

776 

Anna  I.  Home  

a 

Of\  1QQ1 

ou,  iyoi 

776 

TV  X        *        T     "VTT     1  "L 

Marie  J.  Walsh  

a 

30  1931 

775 

T">       TV  X     TV  X 

Frances  B.  McMorrow  .... 

a 

30,  1931 

11 'Z. 
4  ID 

xLitia  -tjeiostotSKy  ..... 

a 

30,  1931 

775 

Florence  R.  Sullivan  

a 

30,  1931 

775 

Catherine  D.  O'Hearn  *  . 

u 

30,  1931 

773 

Emily  J.  Wall  

K 

30,  1931 

771 

Alice  R.  Duffy  

« 

30,  1931 

771 

Mary  R.  Plunkett  

u 

30,  1931 

771 

Anna  M.  Genter  *  

u 

30,  1931 

*  Holds  Normal,  Kindergarten-Primary  Certificate. 
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Normal  School  Elementary  Certificates,  Class  of  1925. —  Continued. 


Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

770  Catherine  J.  Connolly   June  30,  1931 

770  Mary  A.  McClellan   "  30,  1931 

770  Mary  P.  Keane   "  30,  1931 

769  Dorothea  E.  Coleman  *     .      ...      .      .  "  30,  1931 

769  Vera  E.  Gallagher      .   "  30,  1931 

769  Anna  J.  Chapman   "  30,  1931 

768  Monica  Murphy   "  30,  1931 

767  Helen  F.  Dardis   "  30,  1931 

766  Alma  A.  Doyle   "  30,  1931 

766  Mary  E.  McGovern   .      .      ...      .      .      .  "  30,  1931 

-765  Alice  G.  Roulston  "  30,1931 

764  Marie  J.  Donovan   "  30,  1931 

764  Florence  A.  Dalpe   "  30,  1931 

763  Mary  C.  Campbell     .    "  30,  1931 

763  Florence  E.  Murphy   "  30,  1931 

763  Marion  C.  Kiernan  *   "  30,  1931 

763  Miriam  Wilson   "  30,  1931 

762  Agnes  M.  McNulty   "  30,  1931 

762  Mary  F.  Daley   "  30,  1931 

762  Louise  M.  Keenan   "  30,  1931 

761  Louise  M.  Brittain  *   "  30,  1931 

760  Lillian  T.  Kearney   "  30,  1931 

759  Blanche  E.  Briggs   "  30,  1931 

759  Catherine  A.  Coffey   "  30,  1931 

759  E.  Clare  Doherty   "  30,  1931 

759  Lauretta  H.  Burns   "  30,  1931 

758  Teresa  M.  Doherty   "  30,  1931 

758  Genevieve  M.  Wakeling   "  30,  1931 

758  Isabel  A.  Phillips  *   "  30,  1931 

757  Mary  A.  Colleran  *   "  30,  1931 

757  Ruth  E.  Pineo   "  30,  1931 

755  Florence  E.  Caspole   "  30,  1931 

753  Marion  C.  Mercurio   "  30,  1931 

753  Mary  C.  Long   "  30,  1931 

752  Mary  J.  McCarthy  *   "  30,  1931 

752  Grace  M.  Sweeney   "  30,  1931 

751  Veronica  M.  Gillis   "  30,  1931 

751  Louise  M.  Stalker   "  30,  1931 

751  Helen  K.  Corrigan   "  30,1931 

751  Agnes  T.  Barry   "  30,  1931 

751  Mary  G.  McCarthy   "  30,  1931 

749  Martha  M.  Holland  *   "  30,  1931 

749  Mary  P.  A.  Deely   "  30,1931 

•  747  V.  Marguerite  Archibald  *   "  30,  1931 

743  Sara  Gorovitz   "  30,  1931 

743  Gertrude  M.  F.  Treanor  *       .....  "  30,  1931 

742  Mary  C.  O'Brien   "  30,  1931 

742  Grace  E.  Flanagan   "  30,  1931 


*  Holds  Normal,  Kindergarten-Primary  Certificate. 


CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  AS  TEACHERS.  21 


Normal  School  Elementary  Certificates,  Class  of  1925  —  Concluded. 


Rating. 

Name. 

Certificate  Expires 

742 

Alice  V.  Campbell  .... 

.    June  30,  1931 

741 

Josephine  A.  Ryan  .... 

u 

on    i no i 

so,  iyoi 

741 

Catherine  F.  Carr  .... 

u 

OA     i AO 1 

30,  1931 

740 

Antoinette  Runci  .... 

a 

oa  inoi 
30,  1931 

738 

Miriam  K.  O'Shea  .... 

u 

Oft  "IO.Q1 

oU,  lyol 

737 

Madeline  J.  Park  .... 

u 

QO  1QQ1 

ou,  iyoi 

737 

Margaret  R.  Reagan  .... 

ft 

on  1QQ1 

OU,  iyoi 

737 

Katharine  C.  Hanley  .... 

ft 

Qfl  1QQ1 

ou,  iyoi 

736 

A.  Patricia  Small  .... 

tk 

on    i no i 
oU,  19ol 

736 

Abigail  H.  Riordan  .... 

u 

on  inoi 
oO,  19ol 

735 

Marian  H.  Parker  *  . 

« 

on  inoi 

oU,  lyol 

735 

Mary  V.  Davin  

ft 

on  inoi 
oU,  lyol 

734 

Mary  F.  O'Connell  .... 

ft 

on  ifloi 
oU,  lyol 

732 

Anna  J.  Copell  

ft 

on  inoi 
oU,  lyol 

732 

Dorothy  H.  Terry  *  . 

« 

on    i no i 
30,  1931 

731 

Mary  C.  Toomey  .... 

u 

on    i no i 

30,  1931 

730 

Katherine  M.  Elston  .... 

ft 

on  inoi 
oO,  lyol 

729 

Winifred  M.  Heffernan 

ft 

on  inoi 
oO,  lyol 

728 

Madeline  R.  Dunphy 

a 

on   i  no  1 
30,  1931 

727 

Barbara  A.  Clancy  .... 

u 

on    i no 1 
30,  1931 

727 

M.  Winafred  Lynch  * 

u 

OA      1 AOI 

30,  1931 

726 

Margaret  E.  Scanlon  * 

it 

30,  1931 

725 

Ellen  E.  Collins  

« 

on  inoi 
oU,  lyol 

723 

Alice  P.  Bransfield  .... 

on  inoi 
oO,  lyol 

723 

Rose  M.  Connelly  .... 

u 

OA      1 AOI 

30,  1931 

722 

Anna  L.  Curley  * 

ft 

on  inoi 
oO,  19ol 

719 

Mabelle  C.  Flynt  *  . 

U 

OA      1 AOI 

30,  1931 

716 

Mary  R.  Carroll  

ft 

on  ioqi 
ou,  lyol 

716 

Irma  L.  Battis  

ft 

30,  1931 

714 

Grace  F.  Jeffrey  

ft 

30,  1931 

713 

Evelyn  M.  McCluskey  *  . 

ft 

30,  1931 

713 

Sibyl  U.  Murphy  .... 

ft 

30,  1931 

712 

Gertrude  H.  Steele  *  . 

ft 

30,  1931 

712 

Dorothy  M.  Tracy  *  . 

ft 

30,  1931 

691 

Louise  F.  Hill  

ft 

30,  1931 

683 

Edith  E.  Robinson  *  . 

ft 

30,  1931 

HOLDERS  OF  THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  EDUCATION, 
THE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE  OF  THE  CITY  OF  BOSTON, 
CLASS  OF  1925. 

(Eligible  for  appointment  in  Grades  I.  to  VI.,  inclusive,  and  for  temporary 
service  under  Junior  Assistant  Intermediate  Certificate.) 


Rating.  Name.                                                         Certificate  Expires 

828       Alice  F.  Rosenthal  June  30,  1931 

820       Charlotte  N.  Mitchell  "    30,  1931 

815      Louise  A.  Glavin  "    30,  1931 


*  Holds  Normal,  Kindergarten-Primary  Certificate. 
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Bachelor  of  Education  Degree,  Class  or  1925 


Rating. 

Name. 

olU 

IVltJilabdj  -tb.  JlVOj  btcl  • 

810 

TVTfirv  "R    A  Gnrran 

TV/To  ri rm  T    T^TV»  q  1  p'n 

TTfilon  T.  TVTnllnnPV 

lJLClCll  J-J.   -L>«L  UilUIlcy 

OxJKJ 

Rnth  V  Gnlfrnn 

7Q4 

a  t  V>  oti  n  p  1VT  EKnTiPrtv 
v^cxtiioi nit!  ivj..  v^y 

78Q 

TVTilrlrpd  TVT  T^itycrprnld 

787 

DnrntViv  Ti  TiPnnnrd 

787 
tot 

Mildred  K  Sullivan 

78^ 

TT.rJno  Stccrnfiplrl 

77Q 

761 

Harriet  A.  Mitchell  . 

752 

Sarra  Rosenbaum 

750 

Gladys  E.  Shevlin 

744 

Eileen  T.  Raftery 

742 

Catherine  G.  Donahue 

738 

Labeebee  Hanna 

OF 


Concluded. 

Certificate  Expires 

June  30,  1931 

"  30,  1931 

"  30,  1931 

"  30,  1931 

"  30,  1931 

"  30,  1931 

a  30,  1931 

"  30,  1931 

"  30,  1931 

"  30.  1931 

"  30,  1931 

"  30,  1931 

"  30,  1931 

"  30,  1931 

"  30,  1931 

"  30,  1931 

"  30,  1931 


BACHELOR  OF 


SCIENCE  IN 
THE  CITY 


HOLDERS  OF  THE  DEGREE 

EDUCATION,  THE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE  OF 

OF  BOSTON,  CLASS  OF  1925. 
(Eligible  for  temporary  service  under  Junior  Assistant  Intermediate  Certificate.) 
Edith  G.  Brown  Catherine  M.  McElroy 

Elizabeth  M.  Carty  Helen  L.  McKenzie 

Olive  C.  Hill  Julia  G.  Morrissey 

Florence  J.  Hughes  Margaret  L.  O'Connor 

Louise  B.  Kelley  Mary  J.  Sloan 

Margery  F.  Marshall  Madalene  V.  Wanders 


INTERMEDIATE  AND  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  CERTIFICATES, 


EXAMINED  CANDIDATES. 

Intermediate  Certificates. 

Clerical  Practice. 
Men. 

Rating.  Name.  Certi6cate  Expires 

845  Richard  J.  Crowley  (1)   Dec.  31,  1931 

831  Arthur  W.  Murphy  (1)   "    31,  1930 

817  John  P.  Shea  *  (1)   "31,  1931 

800  William  F.  Barrett  *  (1)   «    31,  1931 

Women. 

828       Anna  M.  Sheehan^(l)  Dec.  31,  1931 

Drawing. 
Men. 

791       Francis  E.  Winch  *k(l)  Dec.  31,  1931 

736       George  O.  Carrington  (2)  "31,  1930 


*  Holds  Elementary  School,  Class  A  Certificate. 


CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  AS  TEACHERS.  23 


Intermediate  and  Elementary  Certificates,  Examined  Candidates  — 


Continued. 

Women.  ' 

Rating. 

Name. 

Certificate  Expires 

890 

CJ„„V>."~  T\/T    T T Ann  fi\ 

oopnie  M.  xless  {o)  

TW  31  1Q31 

.       XJxHj.  OX,  Xc/OX 

799 

Helen  C.  MacLean  (4)  

"    31,  1931 

788 

Agnes  F.  Cullen  (1)  

"    31,  1931 

769 

Mollie  E.  Collins  (3)  

"    31,  1931 

761 

Margaret  E.  Power  (1)  

"    31,  1931 

750 

Anna  A.  Moriarty  (5)  

u    31,  1931 

747 

Katharine  L.  Mannix  (4)  

"    31,  1931 

71 3 
i  xo 

lVXcli  y   X  .  V^dScj'    \rt J  ...... 

*    31,  1928 

Engltsh. 

Men. 

826 

John  H.  Treanor  *  (3)  

.    Dec.  31,  1931 

721 

Frederick  S.  Whelton  *  (6)  . 

"    31,  1931 

Women. 

o/ y 

oaroara  ivicintyre  \o) 

Dec  31  1931 

oo4 

iviary  l.  uwyer  \( ) 

«     QI  1Q28 

OOl 

iviary  Hi.  vaugnan 

«    3i  1931 

84b 

Margaret  L.  Cunningham  (8)  .      .      .  . 

"     31  1Q31 

OX,  Xc/OX 

soy 

Mary  r>.  lYirby  \i ) 

"    31  1Q2Q 

KJiiVQ  sh.  vv  miner  \l)  . 

«    3i  1931 

822 

Mary  T.  Kelley  (1)  

"    31,  1931 

808 

Dorothy  L.  Winchenbach  (3)  . 

"    31,  1931 

804 

Edna  D.  Taylor  (1)  

"    31,  1931 

798 

Blanche  M.  Hurley  (3)  

"    31,  1931 

796 

Irene  M.  Bragan  (1)  

«     01  1QQ1 
ox,  xyox 

759 

Helen  M.  Corrigan  (9)  

a    31,  1928 

746 

Mary  B.  Cummings  (5)  

"    31,  1931 

French. 

815 

Charles  J.  Hamlin  *  (10)  

.    Dec.  31,  1931 

History-Geography. 

Men. 

OO  A 

884 

Joseph  r.  .box  (11)  

Ti„ „  qi    i no i 

uec.  oi,  lyoi 

865 

Harold  L>.  Kendall  \1Z)  

"      QI     1 007 

oi,  iyz/ 

855 

Leo  P.  Casey  *  (4)  

"    81,  1931 

849 

John  B.  Kelley  *  (1)  

"    31,  1931 

832 

Irvin  D.  Reade  *  (1)  

"    31,  1931 

818 

Hugh  H.  O'Regan  *  (1)  

"    31,  1931 

813 

Francis  J.  Lyons  *  (4)  

"    31,  1931 

812 

Thomas  D.  Craven  *  (4)  

"    31,  1931 

775 

William  J.  Cunningham  *  (4)  . 

"    31,  1931 

*  Holds  Elementary  School,  Class  A  Certificate. 


24  SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  5. 

Intermediate  and  Elementary  Certificates,  Examined  Candidates  — 

Continued. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

742      John  J.  Norton  (1)     .  *   Dec.  31,  1931 

723  George  E.  Wilkie  (1)  .......  "31,  1931 

Women. 

878       Mary  S.  Ireland  (13)  .      .      .      .      .      .      .  Dec.  31,  1927 

873       Norma  I.  Bake  (1)   "31,  1931 

867       Anna  M.  Killion  (13)   "31,  1926 

850       Helen  F.  Kirby  (4)     .......  "31,  1931 

845       Mary  G.  Bellamy  (1)   "    31,  1931 

822       Helen  B.  Peterson  (1)   "    31,  1930 

801       Marguerite  V.  Murphy     .      .      .      .      .      .  "31,  1930 

797       Gertrude  M.  Wyeth  (4)   "    31,  1931 

795       Gertrude  M.  Burke  (14)   "31,  1928 

793      Eleanor  E.  O'Brien  (4)      .....  "    31,  1931 

790       Grace  P.  Lynch  (1)   "31,  1930 

787       Virginia  D.  Rankin  (6)   "    31,  1930 

772      Beatrice  E.  Drake  (1)   "    31,  1931 

747       Irene  M.  Cummings  (5)   "    31,  1931 

746  May  B.  Thompson  *  (13)   "31,  1926 

726      Adeline  E.  Cox  (13)   "31,  1929 

720      Barbara  T.  Raithel  (1)   "    31,  1931 

Latin. 

724  Ellen  G.  White  (15)   Dec.  31,  1928 

718       Vera  N.  Guilford  (4)  .      .      .      .      .      .      .  "    31,  1931 

Mathematics. 
Men. 

780  George  F.  Barry  (16)   Dec.  31,  1928 

772      Arnold  L.  Ganley  *  (6)   "31,  1930 

747  George  E.  Hayes  (17)   "31,  1928 

Women. 

826       Marguerite  MacKay  (4)   Dec.  31,  1931 

806       Katherine  E.  L.  Creagh  (4)   "    31,  1931 

803       Helen  R.  Murphy  (17)   "31,  1929 

801       Vera  K.  Flaherty  (4)   "    31,  1931 

Music. 

808      Ruth  E.  Reynolds  (1)   Dec.  31,  1931 

801       Marguerite  Clarke  (7)   "    31,  1929 

781  Dorothea  L.  O'Shea  (4)   "    31,  1931 

762       Theresa  A.  Larkin  (1)   "    31,  1931 


*  Holds  Elementary  School,  Class  A  Certificate. 


CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  AS  TEACHERS.  25 


Intermediate  and  Elementary  Certificates,  Examined  Candidates  — 

Concluded. 

Science. 
Men. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

792      Harold  J.  Cleary  *  (7)  Dec.  31,  1929 

777       Francis  P.  Frazier  *  (1)  "31,  1931 

765       Paul  M.  Burke  *  (1)  "31,  1931 

Women. 

780       Frances  I.  Barr  (1)  Dec.  31,  1931 

♦Holds  Elementary  School,  Class  A  Certificate. 

Minor  Subjects: 

(1)    Mathematics.  (10)  Italian. 

(.2)    History.  (11)  Latin. 

(3)  History-Geography.  (12)  Mathematics,  Science. 

(4)  English.  (13)  English,  Mathematics. 

(5)  Music.  (14)  Mathematics,  Music. 

(6)  Science.  (15)  Mathematics,  French. 

(7)  History-Geography,  Mathematics.  (16)  History-Geography,  Science. 

(8)  German.  (17)  History-Geography,  English. 
(.9)    History-Geography,  French. 


TEACHERS  IN  PERMANENT  SERVICE  WHO  HOLD  CERTIFI- 
CATES COVERING  GRADES  I  TO  VIII,  INCLUSIVE,  WHO 
HAVE  QUALIFIED  FOR  CERTIFICATE  XXXIII.  INTER- 
MEDIATE BY  EXAMINATION. 

Ella  L.  Bresnehen  *  (1)  Anna  T.  O'Brien  *  (1) 

Mary  C.  Culhane  *  (1)  Mary  C.  Rogers  *  (3) 

Helen  G.  Keefe  (2)  Mary  F.  Roome  (1) 

Minnie  A.  Kennedy  *  (3)  Emma  J.  Ross  *  (3) 

Marion  Leary  (4)  Madaline  Small  (1) 

Sarah  M.  Logue  *  (3)  Mary  A.  Starkey  *  (1) 

Annie  I.  Melia  (2)  Mary  C.  Welch  (4) 

Gertrude  C.  Mellen  (3)  Everett  C.  Yates  *  (5) 

Mary  C.  Murphy  *  (3)  Claire  L.  Zimmerman  (6) 
Mary  O.  Nolan  *  (1) 

*  Holds  Elementary  School,  Class  A  Certificate. 

Major  Subjects: 

(1)    History-Geography.  (4)  Drawing. 

{2)    Music.  (5)  Science. 

(3)    English.  (6)  Mathematics. 

Elementary  School,  Class  A  Certificate. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

872  Harold  L.  Kendall   Dec.  31,  1927 

836  John  H.  Treanor   "31,  1931 

834  Leo  P.  Casey   "31,  1931 

816  Irvin  D.  Reade   "31,  1931 

815  Thomas  D.  Craven          J   "31,  1931 
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Elementary  School,  Class  A  Certificate 

—  Concluded. 

Rating. 

Name. 

Certificate  Expires 

810 

William  F.  Barrett  

.    Dec.  31,  1931 

809 

John  P.  Shea  

u 

31,  1931 

805 

Francis  J.  Lyons  

u 

31,  1931 

792 

Charles  J.  Hamlin  

a 

Qi    i noi 

779 

Harold  J.  Cleary  

a 

31,  1931 

772 

Francis  P.  Frazier  

it 

31,  1931 

i  0/ 

T>cml  T\/T  TlnT'lro 

Jraui  ivi.  JDurKe  ...... 

tt 

31,  1931 

763 

Arnold  L.  Ganley  

a 

31,  1931 

740 

James  F.  Crotty  

u 

31,  1929 

730 

Daniel  M.  Daley  

tt 

31,  1931 

717 

Frederick  S.  Whelton  .... 

a 

31,  1931 

Elementary  School,  Class  B  Certificate. 

(Certificate  covers  Grades  I.  to  VI.,  inclusive.) 


Rating. 

Name. 

907 

Anne  F.  Gibbons 

903 

Pauline  Rafter  Powers 

867 

Anna  M.  Killion 

865 

Mary  J.  Foley 

858 

Elinor  G.  Feely  . 

855 

Mary  C.  Draper  . 

853 

Carrie  M.  Frost 

846 

Frederick  S.  Whelton  . 

845 

Alice  Sullivan  Vincent 

840 

Helen  L.  Whalen 

838 

Laura  M.  Holland 

829 

Gertrude  C.  Ball  . 

828 

Olive  E.  Whittier 

824 

Dorothy  Stone 

818 

Katharine  L.  Mannix 

813 

Esther  L.  Glovsky 

812 

Esther  J.  Yoken  . 

805 

John  F.  Gorman  . 

803 

Mary  E.  Cavanaugh  . 

802 

Florence  G.  Mercer  . 

801 

Marguerite  V.  Murphy 

801 

Anne  G.  Sweeney 

797 

Edith  Kolb  . 

796 

Irene  M.  Bragan 

794 

Elizabeth  M.  McDonough 

791 

Margaret  J.  O'Brien  . 

789 

Eva  O.  Diack 

788 

Ruth  E.  Dowd  . 

785 

Sadie  M.  Ginsburg 

784 

Hannah  P.  Brown 

780 

Gertrude  Marden  Sullivan 

777 

Anna  K.  M.  Coughlin 

775 

Agnes  C.  Coleman 

774 

Catharine  A.  McGinty 

773 

Certificate  Expires 

Dec.  31, 

1929 

31, 

1928 

31, 

1926 

u 

31, 

1931 

31, 

1929  . 

31, 

1931 

31, 

1926 

31, 

1930 

(i 

31, 

1931 

u 

31, 

1930 

a 

31, 

1931 

tt 

31, 

1929 

it 

31, 

1931 

it 

31, 

1931 

It 

31, 

1931 

it 

31, 

1931 

it 

31, 

1930 

it 

31, 

1931 

ti 

31, 

1931 

It 

31, 

1927 

it 

31, 

1930 

It 

31, 

1929 

It 

31, 

1931 

it 

31, 

1931 

ti 

31, 

1931 

it 

31, 

1929 

a 

31, 

1927 

u 

31, 

1931 

a 

31, 

1931 

a 

31, 

1931 

tt 

31, 

1931 

i. 

31, 

1930 

u 

31, 

1931 

a 

31, 

1925 

ti 

31. 

1931 

CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  AS  TEACHERS. 
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Elementary  School,  Class  B  Certificate  —  Concluded. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

768  Elizabeth  Oldham  Costello   Dec.  31,  1930 

765  Eleanor  E.  Daley   "    31,  1931 

761  William  J.  Roderick   "31,  1931 

760  Mary  A.  Hanley   "31,  1931 

759  Katharine  V.  O'Hara   "31,  1930 

758  I  Mary  R.  Kirby   "    31,  1931 

758  *  Martha  M.  Kreidel   "    31,  1929 

757  Anna  T.  Shea   "    31,  1931 

756  Verdia  M.  Roust   "    31,  1931 

755  Josephine  M.  O'Neil   "    31>  1931 

754  Dorothy  A.  Meader  .     .  "    31,  1931 

752  Mary  A.  Reynolds   "    31>  1929 

746  Emma  L.  Gilbert   "    31>  1931 

740  Elizabeth  Hennessey   "31,  1931 

738  Lucille  E.  Scott   "31,  1931 

733  John  P.  Degnan   "31,  1931 

726  Loretta  A.  Sheehan   "31,  1929 

725  Elizabeth  A.  Hogan   "31,  1931 

724  Helen  M.  Lundgren   "31,  1931 

723  Catherine  A.  Hamilton   "31,  1931 

722  Mary  R.  Coughlan   "31,  1931 

721  Josephine  L.  Neary   "31,  1931 

720  Gladys  I.  Umlah   "31,  1931 

718  Emma  D.  Paresky   "31,  1931 

714  Mary  V.  Coughlin   "31,  1930 

713  Catherine  R.  Cullen    "31,  1931 

712  Mary  A.  Quinn   .  -   "31,  1931 

711  Lillian  Ferguson   "31,  1927 

702  Margaret  H.  Griffin  •  "31,  1930 

700  Ethel  E.  Trefry   "31,  1927 


KINDERGARTEN  CERTIFICATES. 

Normal  Kindergarten-Primary  Certificate,  Class  op  1925,  and 
Others  as  Indicated. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

821      Annabelle  E.  Moise  (Class  of  1924)       .      .      .  June  30,  1930 

814       Marie  L.  Boylan   "    30,  1931 

813       Alda  I.  McNally   "    30,  1931 

808       Mildred  L.  Manning  (Class  of  1924)  *    .  "    30,  1930 

798       Dorothea  A.  Schiel   "    30,  1931 

794       Gladys  F.  Michelman   "    30,  1931 

787       Hattie  G.  Fletcher   "    30,  1931 

786       Pauline  V.  Byrne   "    30,  1931 

785       Kathleen  D.  Cox       .......  "  30,1931 

785       M.  Dorothy  Dallas   "    30,  1931 


*  Holds  Normal  School  Special.    Eligible  for  kindergarten  service  only. 
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Kindergarten  Certificates  —  Concluded. 

Rating. 

Name. 

Certificate  Expires 

779 

on  1QQ1 
ou,  ±yo± 

775 

a 

Of)  1Q°.1 

771 

a 

on  1QQ1 

OU,  iyoi 

769 

a 

on  1QQ1 

ou,  iyoi 

763 

a 

on  iqoi 
ou,  iyoi 

761 

u 

on  1QQ1 

758 

it 

on 

757 

A  Tnnr    A      (  V\  1  I n T* n  Ti 

tt 

on  1Q°.1 
ou,  ±yo± 

752 

T\/Tni.iT    T      A  /T  ^       r»  *n  4"  Vi  T  r 

a 

on  1Q°.1 
ou,  iyoi 

749 

A  T   »»4-  V.  i-v  A/T    TT/-.11  o  i->  A 

tt 

on  iqqi 
ou,  iyoi 

747 

tt 

on  IQQi 
ou,  ±yoi 

743 

a 

30 

OU,  J.i70A 

735 

A  forion    I  4      1  'nr  \r-  r\  "p 

it 

on  loqi 
ou,  iyoi 

732 

it 

°.ft  1Q°.1 

727 

A/f     AX7i-r>  o  ( fdA   H  nmnVi 

tt 

30,  1931 

726 

Margaret  E.  Scanlon  

it 

30,  1931 

722 

Anna  L.  Curley  

tt 

30,  1931 

719 

Mabelle  C.  Flynt  

ti 

30,  1931 

713 

Evelyn  M.  McCluskey  

a 

30,  1931 

712 

Gertrude  H.  Steele  

tt 

30,  1931 

712 

Dorothy  M.  Tracy  

a 

30,  1931 

683 

Edith  E.  Robinson  

a 

30,  1931 

Tv  TXTT\TT*T>  /"I  A  *DmT7iAT     1^  Hi  *D  m  T  HIT /"l  A  fl*T7i 

lYINDEKGAKTEN  OEKTIr  ILAIE. 

Examined  Candidates. 

Rating. 

Name. 

Certificate  Expires 

946 

viiaays  \j.  -Doiion       .      .          .  . 

Dec.  31,  1928 

861 

a 

31,  1931 

847 

*-»  v-v                       "NT y-vTiT-y-vl  1 

it 

31,  1931 

821 

it 

31,  1931 

817 

u 

31,  1931 

814 

it 

31,  1928 

813 

a 

31,  1931 

810 

a 

31,  1931 

808 

it 

31,  1931 

796 

TLT/-\  1  r\  -r-k      T       AyT*-»l^rt  V»TT 

it 

31,  1931 

792 

it 

31,  1931 

782 

\  .  ....   O     A/T«  J 

it 

31,  1929 

781 

T/UU  „1   Q      Tr»«1  • 

it 

31,  1929 

778 

u 

31,  1931 

775 

tt 

31,  1931 

774 

tt 

31,  1931 

761 

Dorothy  F.  Toomey  

u 

31,  1931 

759 

Winifred  G.  Creed  .  

it 

31,  1931 

753 

it 

31,  1931 

750 

u 

31,  1931 

747 

Dorothea  E.  Meloy  

tt 

31,  1931 

739 

tt 

31,  1931 

CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  AS  TEACHERS. 
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Kindergarten  Certificate,  Examined  Candidates — Concluded. 


Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

738  Mabel  F.  Cullen   Dec.  31,  1927 

737  Frances  R.  Sullivan   "31,  1931 

730  Gertrude  E.  Tobin   "31,  1931 

729  Elizabeth  Thorpe   "31,  1931 

728  Lewette  H.  Spence   "31,  1930 

724  Katherine  M.  Langtry   "    31,  1931 

721  Helen  Z.  Whiteman                                         .  "31,  1930 

719  Irene  G.  Woodward   "31,  1930 

718  ,  Helena  E.  Sullivan   "  31,1931 

717  Muriel  A.  Johnson   "31,  1930 

716  Mary  E.  Grant   "31,  1931 

714  Margaret  E.  McKenna   "    31,  1930 

709  Kathleen  C.  Daly   "31,  1931 

709  Gertrude  M.  Garvin  .    "31,  1931 

708  Lillian  Haggerty   "    31,  1931 

707  Mary  J.  Cowan   "31,  1931 

704  Mabelle  S.  Chapman   "31,  1930 

704  Margaret  L.  McQuaid   "31,  1931 

702  Pauline  G.  Davenport   "    31,  1930 

701  Kathleen  T.  Murphy   "31,  1930 

700  Ruth  E.  Minton   "31,  1930 


SPECIAL  CERTIFICATES  VALID  IN  DAY  ELEMENTARY 

SCHOOLS. 

Cookery. 

Rating.                       Name.  Certificate  Expires 

859       Mary  C.  Walsh   Dec.  31,  1931 

857      Miriam  G.  Lake   "    31,  1931 

852       Helen  Nutt   "31,  1931 

846       Pauline  M.  Kimball   "31,  1931 

840       Madeline  H.  Murdoch   "31,  1928 

829       Carola  H.  Campbell   "31,  1931 

Sewing. 

884      Ruth  M.  Heidenreich   Dec.  31,  1931 

880      Alice  Cody   "31,  1931 

850       Mary  G.  Payne   "31,  1931 

815       Genevieve  Flood  Whipple   "31,  1931 

758       Emily  L.  F.  Nelles   "31,  1931 

753       Elizabeth  Foley  Regan      ......  "31,  1926 

747      Beatrice  V.  Fickett   "    31,  1931 

Manual  Training, 
foreman,  shopwork. 

842       James  B.  Cummings   Dec.  31,  1928 

821       Joseph  R.  Parker   "31,  1928 
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Special  Certificates  Valid  in  Day  Elementary  Schools  —  Concluded. 

INSTRUCTORS,  SHOP  WORK. 

Rating.                       Name.  Certificate  Expires 

872       Emerson  Staebner   Dec.  31,  1928 

866       Joseph  J.  Assmus       .......  "31,  1931 

825       Percy  E.  Jones   "31,  1929 

814       Warren  E.  Bumpus   "31,  1931 

791       John  J.  Coughlin   "31,  1931 

788       Thomas  J.  Schofield   "31,  1931 

787       Louis  H.  Karshick   "    31,  1931 

782       Rudolph  P.  Hague   "  31,1931 

779       Frank  A.  Hurley   11    31,  1931 

773       Freeman  D.  Shepherd   "31,  1931 

758       Max  H.  F.  Senkel   "31,  1930 

754  Harold  J.  Lawlor   "31,  1931 

744       Edward  J.  Oakes   "31,  1929 

739       Alfred  A.  Mann   "31,  1929 

736       Francis  G.  Healey   "31,  1928 

730       Edmund  B.  Alger   "31,  1929 

707       Gustaf  G.  Larsson   "31,  1931 

704       John  B.  Dunne   "31,  1931 

702       J.  Elwin  Hobart   "31,  1930 

INSTRUCTOR,  SHOP  WORK. 
MODELING 

755  L.  Reginald  Chandler   Dec.  31,  1928 

INSTRUCTOR  AND  ASSISTANT  INSTRUCTOR  OF  MANUAL  TRAINING. 
MODELING. 

782      Berthe  D.  Dion  '  ...  Dec.  31,  1929 


SPECIAL  CLASS  CERTIFICATE. 
Assistants. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

860  Marjorie  E.  Luxton   Dec.  31,  1931 

854  Josephine  Creber  Coffin   "31,  1931 

848  Dorothy  G.  Litchfield   "31,  1931 

841  Christine  M.  Cole   "31,  1930 

840  Margaret  A.  Gately    .......  "31,  1931 

832  Rose  C.  Carven   "31,  1931 

831  Mary  G.  Eastman   "31,  1928 

816  Margaret  R.  Black   "31,  1931 

812  Anna  M.  Rogers   "31,  1931 

810  Mary  A.  Gilligan   "31,  1928 

809  Ellen  E.  McEvoy   "31,  1931 

806  Margaret  L.  Penney  .......  "31,  1931 

804  Evelyn  M.  Strahl   "31,  1931 

799  Alice  M.  Robinson   "    31,  1931 

790  Mary  E.  MacDonald   "31,  1931 


CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  AS  TEACHERS. 
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Special  Class  Certificate — Concluded. 


Rating.  Name.                                                          Certificate  Expires 

778       Alice  L.  Galvin  Dec.  31,  1930 

763       Verna  B.  Ames  "31,  1931 

758       Catherine  I.  Hagerty  "31,  1931 

710       Margaret  V.  MacDonald  "31,  1926 


HORACE  MANN  SCHOOL  FOR    THE  DEAF  CERTIFICATES. 
Assistant  Principal. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

864  Elsa  L.  Hobart  Dec.  31,  1926 

702       Sarah  W.  Jenkins  "31,  1926 

Assistant. 

865  Edith  Richards  Dec.  31,  1927 
781       Dorothy  H.  Lane  "31,  1931 


XXVI.    CONTINUATION  SCHOOL  CERTIFICATE. 
Instructors. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

824  Frederick  J.  Murray   Dec.  31,  1930 

795  John  B.  Kelley   "31,  1930 

777  James  A.  Delay   "31,  1931 

755  John  F.  Meade   "31,  1931 

754  John  P.  Degnan   "31,  1931 

749  George  F.  Cronin   "31,  1930 

718  John  F.  Kerrigan   "31,  1930 

711  John  A.  Murphy   "    31,  ,1930 

707  Thomas  J.  O'Leary   "  31,1930 

704  John  J.  Hoban    ........  "31,  1931 

702  Leo  J.  Aicardi   "31,  1930 

Assistants 

909  Anna  M.  Killion  .      .      .      .    '  .      .      .      .  Dec.  31,  1925 

862  Josephine  Shanahan   "    31,  1925 

856  Mary  E.  Flahaven   "    31,  1925 

844  Esther  Hennessey   "31,  1931 

836  M.  Elizabeth  Gay   "31,  1925 

820  Mary  A.  Kennedy   "31,  1925 

812  Viola  K.  Murray   "31,  1928 

774  Elizabeth  H.  Flahaven  "31,  1925 


DAY  CLERICAL  SCHOOL  CERTIFICATE. 
Assistants. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

838      Gertrude  P.  Twombly  Dec.  31,  1931 

704       Jessie  Kalter  "31,  1930 
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DAY  AND  EVENING  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS  CERTIFICATES. 

XXX. —  (Shop  Instructors,  Vocational  Assistants,  Trade  Assistants 
and  Helpers  in  Day  or  Evening  Trade,  Continuation,  and 
Intermediate  Schools.) 


AGRICULTURE. 

Rating.                      Name.  Certificate  Expires 

927       Henry  G.  Wendler   Dec.  31,  1931 

AUTO  MECHANICS. 

818      Jeremiah  A.  Fogarty   Dec.  31,  1926 

793      Joseph  Beaton   "31,  1930 

751       William  B.  Dahill   "31,  1929 

746       Daniel  J.  Galvin   "31,  1931 

CABINETMAKING. 

792      Charles  W.  Stahl   Dec.  31,  1930 

774       Peter  T.  Flaherty   "31,  1930 

701       Freeman  D.  Shepherd   "31,  1930 

700      Arvid  J.  Wahlstrom   .......  "31,  1928 

CARPENTRY. 

805       Edwin  Johnson   Dec.  31,  1928 

782       Joseph  Morello   "31,  1931 

DRAFTING. 

861       Carl  H.  Oquist   Dec.  31,  1928 

792  Edward  J.  Oakes   "31,  1931 

700       Arthur  G.  Hamilton   "31,  1928 

DRESSMAKING. 

840       Anna  C.  Craft  '  .      .  Dec.  31,  1931 

729       Magdalena  Columbus   "31,  1930 

ELECTRICITY. 

856  Michael  J.  A.  English   Dec.  31,  1929 

817       Raymond  J.  Powers   "31,  1931 

791       John  Y.  Murray   "31,  1927 

753       Walter  F.  McCarthy   "31,  1931 

751       John  F.  Fitzsimmons   "31,  1926 

750       Daniel  L.  Kenslea   "31,  1926 

MACHINE  SHOP  PRACTICE. 

857  Joseph  F.  Burke   Dec.  31,  1931 

840       James  H.  Ginns   "31,  1928 

793  Leo  Renaud   "31,  1931 

791  I     James  R.  Conners   "31,  1928 

791  J     Edward  A.  Mason   "31,  1927 

779       James  E.  Carter   "31,  1931 

773       John  O.  Baker   "31,  1927 

743       Charles  F.  Rosen   "31,  1930 

733       George  N.  Bergh   "31,  1931 

715       Henry  J.  McKinnon   "31,  1928 


CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  AS  TEACHERS. 
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Day  and  Evening  Industrial  Schools  Certificates  —  Continued. 


MILLINERY. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

905       Agnes  F.  Graham       .      .      .      .      .      .      .  Dec.  31,  1931 

PATTERN  MAKING. 

846      Joseph  Hackett   Dec.  31,  1926 

836      Alexander  F.  Rowe   "31,  1928 

770      Albert  E.  Clarkson    .......  "31,  1928 

767       Robert  S.  Waite    '   "31,  1926 

700      Clarence  E.  Damon   "31,  1928 

PRINTING. 

850      Bertha  Shepard  ........  Dec.  31,  1925 


PRINTING-COMPOSITION. 

723      Joseph  J.  Reynolds  Dec.  31,  1931 

UPHOLSTERY. 

898      Raymond  M.  Fallona  Dec.  31,  1931 

XXXI. —  A.  (Master's  Assistant  in  the  Trade  School  for  Girls; 
Heads  of  Departments,  Both  Shop  and  Academic,  in  the  Trade 
School  for  Girls;  Shop  Foremen  in  Day  or  Evening  Trade 
Schools,  Continuation  School,  and  Intermediate  Schools.) 


AGRICULTURE. 

Rating.                       Name.  Certificate  Expires 

938      Henry  G.  Wendler   Dec.  31,  1931 

AUTO  MECHANICS. 

733      Garrett  J.  P.  Flanagan     .      .      .      .      .      .  Dec.  31,  1931 

721       Daniel  J.  Galvin   "  31,1931 

CABINETMAKING. 

783      Alden  T.  Stubbs   Dec.  31,  1925 

CARPENTRY. 

773  Arthur  L.  MacRae     .      .      .      .      .      .      .  Dec.  31,  1930 

759      Edwin  Johnson    "31,  1928 

drafting. 

789      Albert  H.  Hanly   Dec.  31,  1928 

788      Edward  J.  Oakes   "  31,1931 

774  Albert  C.  Dove   "    31,  1928 

DRESSMAKING. 

890      Kathryn  Whalen                                           .  Dec.  31,  1931 

813      Katherine  Bergen   "31,  1931 

ELECTRICITY. 

821       Michael  J.  A.  English   Dec.  31,  1929 

810      John  D.  McLaughlin   "31,  1930 

799      Thomas  C.  Walsh   "31,  1931 

786      Vashni  N.  Marchant   "31,  1930 

755      Rudolph  N.  Marginot   "31,  1931 

703      Earl  R.  Freeman   "31,  1931 
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Day  and  Evening  Industrial  Schools  Certificates —  Continued. 


/ 


MACHINE  OPERATING. 

T?  o  4-  in  or 

Name. 

Certificate  Expires 

729 

Bertha  D.  Tucker  

V 

.    Dec.  31,  1927 

MACHINE  SHOP  PRACTICE. 

889 

Francis  J.  Lee  ....... 

.    Dec.  31,  1930 

868 

James  H.  Ginns   

a 

31,  1928 

849 

Joseph  P.  Shea  

a 

31,  1926 

835 

John  T.  Mendenhall  

u 

31,  1930 

AiDerc  j.  Jriau  ....... 

a 

31,  1930 

766 

Charles  Laird  

a 

31,  1931 

763 

John  0.  Baker  

a 

31,  1926 

757 

Carl  E.  Janson    .  . 

a 

31,  1925 

720 

George  N.  Bergh  

u 

31,  1931 

708 

Joseph  A.  Wingate  

a 

31,  1929 

MILLINERY. 

803 

Lily  W.  Jewett  

.    Dec.  31,  1931 

i  Xvl-N  A  JU.N  V_x. 

826 

Frederick  L.  Eames  

.    Dec.  31,  1931 

751 

a 

31,  1931 

712 

Frederick  G.  E.  Zeidler  

a 

31,  1925 

SHEET  METAL  WORK. 

820 

Daniel  J.  Jameson  

.    Dec.  31,  1930 

717 

William  Moore  

u 

31,  1931 

UPHOLSTERY. 

889      Raymond  M.  Fallona  Dec.  31,  1931 


XXXI. — B.  (Co-operative  Instructors  and  Co-ordlnators  ln  Day 
High  Schools;  Division  Foremen,  Division  Heads  and  Shop 
Superintendent  ln  the  Boston  Trade  School;  Division  Fore- 
men and  Heads  of  Division  in  the  Continuation  School; 
Instructors  of  Mechanic  Arts  in  Day  High  Schools.) 


Rating.  Name. 
843       Henry  G.  Wendler 


AGRICULTURE. 


Certificate  Expires 

Dec.  31,  1931 


809       Orren  R.  Tarr 


CARPENTRY. 


DRAFTING. 

813       Walter  H.  Naylor 


Dec.  31,  1931 
Dec.  31,  1926 


819 
760 


ELECTRICITY. 

Albert  L.  Edson 
John  D.  McLaughlin 


Dec.  31,  1929 
"    31,  1931 
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Day 

Rating. 

850 
849 
833 
717 
714 

774 
756 

833 
716 


891 
717. 


and  Evening  Industrial  Schools  Certificates  —  Concluded. 

MACHINE  SHOP  PRACTICE. 


Name. 

Francis  J.  Lee 
William  J.  Doherty 
Abraham  S.  Burnes 
Reinhc-ld  L.  Swan 
Henry  S.  Needham 

Louis  A.  Van  Ham 
George  E.  Shepherd 

Patrick  J.  Smith 
Frederick  L.  Eames 


PATTERN  MAKING. 


PRINTING. 


SHEET  METAL  WORK. 


Thomas  A.  Roche 
Frank  L.  Ogilvie 


UPHOLSTERY. 


Certificate  Expires 

Dec.  31,  1931 
"  31,  1928 
"  31,  1928 
"  31,  1930 
"    31,  1929 

Dec.  31,  1930 
"    31,  1930 


829       Raymond  M.  Fallona 


Dec.  31,  1927 
"    31,  1926 


Dec.  31,  1931 
"    31,  1930 

Dec.  31,  1931 


ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR  OF  MANUAL  ARTS  CERTIFICATE. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

838       Ralph  W.  Babb   Dec.  31,  1928 


ASSISTANT    IN    MANUAL    ARTS  CERTIFICATE. 

DRAWING. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

897  Elfrida  V.  Callister   Dec.  31,  1929 

878  Mary  P.  Barry   "31,  1926 

858  Mary  U.  Yaffee    "31,  1930 

800  Maud  J.  Bray   "31,  1930 

730  Florence  F.  Cooper    .......  "31,  1926 

725  Hannah  E.  McDonough   "31,  1926 


ASSISTANT  IN  MUSIC  CERTIFICATE 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

889       Agnes  F.  McCarthy  Dec.  31,  1931 

787       Mildred  Martin  "31,  1926 

755       Alma  Dunbar  Holton  "31,  1926 


INSTRUCTOR  OF   MILITARY  DRILL  CERTIFICATE. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

913       William  H.  Meanix  Dec.  31,  1931 

890      Leo  W.  Banks  "31,  1930 
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instructor  01  ivmitary  Drill  certificate 

— Concluded. 

Rating. 

Name. 

Certificate  Expires 

CQQ 

Jifawara.  ±H  ltzoeraia  ..... 

.  t  Dec.  31,  1929 

QQQ 

vv  liiiani  j.  ivicv^iusKey  .... 

31,  1927 

ouy 

v-^ii<iHcb  J->.  i\xcv-,ariiiy  .... 

ol,  lMZo 

806 

Peter  V.  Breen  

"    31,  1931 

792 

Robert  A.  O'Neill  

"    31,  1925 

789 

Eugene  E.  Stowell  

"    31,  1929 

753 

George  F.  A.*Muleahy  .... 

"    31,  1925 

704 

Franklyn  J.  Burbank  .... 

"    31,  1928 

SCHOOL  NURSE  CERTIFICATE. 


Rating. 

Certificate  Expires 

910 

Mabel  C.  Sheridan     '.      .  ., 

.    Dec.  31,  1929 

891 

Tjonisp  TT  Bpst 

iJU  H 1 0       lit  -■— *\^L?U  ..... 

a 

31,  1928 

ooo 

A  o"n pq  .T  TrflinAT 

xx^UCo  O  •    il  tllilvjl               •           •           •  • 

u 

31,  1928 

k*»fi11v  Oivnp'r 

k^CLXl.  V     V-*l  »  llvl  ..... 

a 

31,  1930 

oOo 

TVT <a p li n p  T\  T^r»lan 

IVXcxLiCIXIIC  XV.   J~S\J1<XLL  .... 

a 

31,  1931 

oOO 

TVTa  rcrnprifp  T,  (!arnpu 

J.VX<AI     U.C1 1 LC  XJ.            IJ.CJ'  ... 

u 

31,  1931 

Out: 

TTplpn  TVT  Rilpv 

xxcicii  ivx .  xvnK>y     •         •         •         •  . 

a 

31,  1931 

El  si>  G  Wpltoh 

u 

31,  1926 

84Q 

Mario  M  Movlan 

.LVXC11J.V/    A.X  •                      ±CL±±  .... 

a 

31,  1931 

84^ 

TTlrHth  TVT  T^raorlnn 

XliCHtll  iVX.  XJL  (X^yKXyJll          .            .            .  . 

a 

31,  1931 

843 

Anna    A  PqIDCPV 

xXI1I1<X  xl.  XVdXIXoCj'               •            •            •  • 

tt 

31,  1931 

84.1 

O^x 

TVTprv  d  TVTnllanpv 

ivxcii  v  v^.  ivx  uiictiicj'        •         •         •  • 

a 

31,  1930 

S4n 

1\/Tq  T*fTQ  l*pf     A  TlnTTAT' 

ividrgciicL'  xx.  J-'uiij  .... 

u 

31,  1931 

O— o 

"Ruth  M  Thomnson 

it 

31,  1931 

824 

Miriam  B.  Downing  .... 

u 

31,  1926 

819 

Julia  G.  Cronin  

u 

31,  1930 

801 

Mary  E.  M'Keown  .... 

(t 

31,  1925 

800 

Rose  A.  Murphy  .... 

u 

31,  1931 

779 

Katharine  Reid  Sullivan  . 

u 

31,  1927 

776 

Margaret  T.  Linehan 

u 

31,  1928 

775 

Helena  V.  Maloney  .... 

u 

31,  1931 

774 

Veronica  T.  Cashin  .... 

a 

31,  1926 

770 

Elsie  R.  Morley  

« 

31,  1928 

768 

Esther  P.  Smith  

tt 

31,  1931 

766  ) 

Ethel  Benjamin  Gabriel 

tt 

31,  1925 

766  ) 

Evelyn  L.  Gardner 

u 

31,  1928 

756 

Anna  Gallagher  

u 

31,  1928 

748 

Margaret  C.  Doherty 

u 

31,  1930 

737 

Katherine  A.  Grady  .... 

u 

31,  1926 

730 

Lucy  T.  O'Kane  

tt 

31,  1927 

700 

Dora  E.  Manning  .... 

u 

31,  1925 

692 

Gertrude  A.  Lambert 

u 

31,  1927 

688 

Frances  E.  Grasse  .... 

u 

31,  1925 
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ALPHABETICAL  LIST  OF  CANDIDATES. 

(Unless  otherwise  indicated,  all  addresses  are  in  Massachusetts.) 


A. 


Page 

Adams,  Charlotte  L  3  Frothingham  avenue,  Charlestown  18 

Aicardi,  Leo  J  109  Farragut  road,  South  Boston  31 

Alemi,  Peter  A  106  Bickford  street,  Jamaica  Plain  17 

Alger,  Edmund  B  629  Watertown  street,  Newtonville  30 

Ames,  Verna  B  20  Harrington  street,  "Waverley  31 

Anderson,  Elna  C  357  Charles  street,  Boston  16 

Anthony,  Marian  E  59  Astor  street,  Boston  10 

Archibald,  V.  Marguerite  17  Hartland  street,  Dorchester  20,28 

Assmus,  Joseph  J  15  Clarence  street,  Roxbury  30 

Atkinson,  Stewart  B  Upton  14 

Austin,  Helen  A  Belchertown  10 

May  M  Belchertown  15 


B. 

Babb,  Ralph  W  29  Basset  street,  Lynn  35 

Bake,  Norma  1  100  Beachwood  avenue,  Watertown  24 

Baker,  John  0  102  Fletcher  street,  Roslindale  32,  34 

Rachel  F  North  Conway,  N.  H.  11 

Ball,  Gertrude  C  5  Kenilworth  street,  Shawsheen  Village  26 

Bamberg,  Linnea  V  141  Hollingsworth  street,  Mattapan  18 

Banks,  Leo  W  858  Broadway,  South  Boston  35 

Barlow,  Maude  Welch  178  Huntington  avenue,  Boston  12 

Barr,  Frances  1  139  Highland  street,  Roxbury  25 

Barrett,  William  F  22  Blanchard  street,  Rockland  22,  26 

Barry,  Agnes  T  8  Mt.  Vernon  street,  Charlestown  20 

Anna  T  77  Surrey  street,  Brighton  19 

George  F  596  East  Fourth  street,  South  Boston  12,  24 

Helen  L  27  Speedwell  street,  Dorchester  17 

Mary  P  16  Dunwell  street,  West  Roxbury  35 

Bates,  Marian  W  8  Cypress  Apartments,  Brookline  13 

Battis,  Irma  L  53  Oak  street,  Hyde  Park  21 

Baum,  Annie  11  Intervale  street,  Roxbury  28 

Beaton,  Joseph  17  Florence  avenue,  Medford  32 

Belanger,  Lillian  A  17  Constable  street,  Malone,  N.  Y.  15 

Bell,  Edward  F  39  East  Newton  street,  Boston  17 

Bellamy,  Mary  G  112  Prospect  street,  Rockland  24 

Belostotsky,  Etta  84  West  Cedar  street,  Boston  19 

Bennett,  John  1  57  Clifton  street,  Uphams  Corner  14 

Bergen,  Katherine  32  Columbia  street,  Brookline  33 

Bergh,  George  N  779  Huntington  avenue,  Roxbury  32,  34 

Berlin,  Freda  F  70  Fayeton  street,  Roxbury  11 

Ruth  Solomon  5  Park  street,  Brookline  15 

Berman,  Sadie  584  Salem  street,  Maiden  26 

Best,  Louise  H  8  Worcester  street,  Belmont  36 

Biggane,  Sara  T  15  Trowbridge  street,  Suite  6,  Cambridge  16 

Black,  Margaret  R  Franklin  Square  House,  Boston  30 

Bligh,  Marguerite  A  37  Benton  road,  Somerville  11 

Bolton,  Gladys  O  26  Dunreath  street,  Roxbury  28 

Boylan,  Marie  L  95  Bragdon  street,  Roxbury  19,27 

Bragan,  Irene  M.  25  Ashmont  street,  Dorchester,  12,  23,  26 
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Page 

Bragdon,  Edith  M  96  Marked  Tree  road,  Needham  36 

Bransfield,  Alice  P  21  Windermere  road,  Dorchester  21 

Bray,  Maud  J  35  Mt.  Pleasant  avenue,  Roxbury  35 

Breen,  Peter  V  60  Sawyer  avenue,  Dorchester  36 

Bresnahan,  Dorothy  E  398  Essex  street,  Salem  16 

Bresnehen,  Ella  L  23  Quint  avenue,  Allston  16,  25 

Bridges,  Frank  L  189  Everett  street,  Suite  9,  Wollaston  14 

Briggs,  Blanche  E  22  Bloomfield  street,  Dorchester  20 

Brittain,  Louise  M  15  Duke  street,  Mattapan  20,28 

Brown,  David  H  372  Sumner  avenue,  Springfield  12 

Edith  G  T  17  Greenwich  park,  Boston  22 

Hannah  P.  126  Washington  street,  Marblehead  26 

Shirley  Smalley  Box  105,  Onset  11 

Browne,  Mary  J  171  Brown  avenue,  Roslindale  19 

Bryant,  Helen  C  51  Bloomfield  street,  Dorchester  28 

Bumpus,  Warren  E  50  Austin  avenue,  East  Boston  30 

Burbank,  Franklyn  J  Box  196,  Livermore  Falls,  Me.  36 

Burke,  Alfred  F  112  Magazine  street,  Cambridge  15 

Gertrude  M  57  Rogers  street,  West  Quincy  24 

Joseph  F  46  Loring  street,  Hyde  Park  32 

Margaret  E  60  Alban  street,  Dorchester  12 

Paul  M  128  Liberty  street,  Rockland  25,  26 

Burnes,  Abraham  S  43  Chambers  street,  Boston  35 

Burns,  Elizabeth  D  12  Woodlawn  street,  Jamaica  Plain  19 

Lauretta  H  106  Cedar  street,  Roxbury  20 

Margaret  M  81  Sawyer  avenue,  Dorchester  19 

Thomas  P  230  Park  street,  Dorchester  11 

Byrne,  Pauline  V  6  Mellen  street,  Ashmont  19,  27 

c. 

Callaghan,  Margaret  A  29  Canton  street,  North  Easton  10 

Callahan,  Theresa  M  497  Main  street,  Lewiston,  Me.  12 

Callister,  Elfrida  V  30  Kimball  road,  Arlington  35 

Campbell,  Alice  V  630  Warren  street,  Roxbury  21 

Carola  H  972  North  Main  street,  Montello  29 

Mary  C  105  Ardale  street,  Roslindale  20 

Thomas  Ill  Fenwood  road,  Roxbury  18 

Canty,  Grace  M  34  Whitney  street,  Roxbury  19 

Carey,  William  J  230  L  street,  South  Boston  10 

Carnegie,  Marion  L  77  Gustine  street,  Dorchester  17 

Carnes,  Muriel  V  77  Temple  street,  West  Roxbury  28 

Carney,  Marguerite  L  89  Gainsborough  street,  Boston  36 

Carr,  Catherine  F  273  Lamartine  street,  Jamaica  Plain  21 

Carrington,  George  O  17  Meridian  street,  Maiden  22 

Carroll,  Mary  R  138  Emerald  street,  Maiden  21 

Carter,  James  E  2A  Button  wood  street,  Dorchester  32 

Carty,  Elizabeth  M  6  Ingleside  street,  Roxbury  22 

Carven,  Rose  C  34  Centre  street,  Dorchester  30 

Casey,  Leo  P  1107  Winthrop  avenue,  Beachmont  23,  25 

Mary  F  42  Sharon  street,  Boston  23 

Cashin,  Veronica  T  48  Hartford  street,  Dorchester  36 

Caspole,  Florence  E  34  Evelyn  road,  Everett  20 

Caton,  Florence  B  19  Bow  street,  Edgewood,  Providence,  R.  I.  13 

Cavanaugh,  Mary  E  South  Windsor,  Conn.  26 

Cederberg,  Charles  A  8  West  Quincy  street,  West  Somerville  15 

Chandler,  L.  Reginald  44  Eliot  street,  Jamaica  Plain  30 

Chapman,  Anna  J  613  Dorchester  avenue.  South  Boston  20 

George  L  9  Caton  street,  Mattapan  15 

Mabelle  S  26  Moreland  street,  Roxbury  29 

Cheney,  J.  Maynard  335  Elliot  street,  Milton  14 

Clancy,  Barbara  A  514  East  Sixth  street,  South  Boston  21 
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Page 

19 

X  ' :. .  1        TV  T  T 

16 

24 

33 

17 

TTornlrl  T 

11 

T7"  f\WAO^  "TOT 

14 

29 

20 

30 

13 

f^1  1 f( i_  „  ■  _  ± ;  „  ~\r 

30 

26 

22 

19 

21 

18 

15,  23 

32 

14 

25 

21 

32 

 26  Mt.  Pleasant  avenue,  Roxbury 

20 

13 

12 

15 

35 

21 

10 

20 

Helen  M ...  .72  St.  Stephen  street,  Boston,  or  653  Broadway,  Fall  River 

23 

27 

Cotter,  Cornelius  G  

 100  Keith  street,  West  Roxbury 

16 

27 

26 

11 

30 

 68  Commonwealth  avenue,  Concord  Junction 

27 

29 

Cox,  Adeline  E  

 77  Waldeck  street,  Dorchester 

24 

Kathleen  D  

Ruth  E  

11 

Craft,  Anna  C  

32 

17 

24 

Creed,  Winifred  G  

28 

11 

31 

Julia  G  

36 

19 

26 

10 

22 

25 

23 
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Page 

Cullen,  Catherine  R  18  Cherry  street,  Lynn  27 

Mabel  F  7  Austin  street,  Hyde  Park  29 

Cummings,  Gladys  R  52  Charlesgate  East,  Suite  155,  Boston  11 

Irene  M  6  North  21st  street,  East  Orange,  N.  J.  24 

James  B  15  Harvard  terrace,  Alls  ton  29 

Mary  B  140  Walnut  street,  Dorchester  23 

Mildred  P  52  Everton  street,  Dorchester  12 

Cunningham,  Margaret  L  18  River  street,  Mattapan  11,  23 

William  J  35  Beacon  street,  Somerville  23 

Curley,  Anna  L  25  Maryland  street,  Dorchester  21,  28 

Curran,  Mary  R.  A  22  Hiawatha  road,  Mattapan  22 

Timothy  J  299  Church  street,  Marlboro  14 


D. 


Dahill,  William  B  

32 

26 

27 

20 

19,  27 

20 

11 

Kathleen  C  

 320  Dudley  street,  Roxbury 

29 

33 

20 

29 

21 

12 

28 

14 

12,  14 

20 

 426  Fifth  street,  South  Boston  27,  31 

28 

31 

19 

Diack,  Eva  0  

26 

11 

30 

11 

22 

 87  Yale  street,  Medford 

34 

E.  Clare  

20 

36 

20 

William  J  

35 

36 

 Ill  Otis  street,  Medford 

22 

19 

Donovan,  Bernard  F  

 108  Austin  street,  Cambridge 

13 

20 

10 

19 

17 

33 

 Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Huntington  avenue,  Boston 

13 

12 

11 

26 

36 

20 
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Page 

Doyle,  Anna  M  Union  street,  Holbrook  18 

Drake,  Beatrice  E  North  Middleboro  24 

Draper,  Mary  C  41  Felt  street,  Salem  26 

Dreney,  Sara  B  42  Cortes  street,  Boston  14 

Duffey,  Ellen  L  i  .Box  57,  Hopkinton  11 

Duffy,  Alice  R  37  Train  street,  Dorchester  19 

Margaret  A  37  Train  street,  Dorchester  36 

Duggan,  Irene  G  19  Whitman  street,  Lawrence  10 

Dunne,  John  B  77  Empire  street,  East  Lynn  30 

Dunphy,  Madeline  R  1  Batchelder  street,  Dorchester  21 

Durnan,  Walter  T  13  Kingston  street,  Somerville  13 

Dwyer,  Mary  I  :  1  Rogers  place,  Salem  23 


E. 


Eames,  Frederick  L  21  Woodside  avenue,  Winthrop  16,  34,  35 

Eastman,  Mary  G  9  Jackson  court,  Lexington  30 

Eaton,  Mina  B  23  Pearl  street,  Wakefield  28 

Edson,  Albert  L  29  Mermaid  avenue,  Winthrop  34 

Ells,  Harriet  E  15  Woodford  street,  Dorchester  12 

Laura  A  15  Woodford  street,  Dorchester  12 

Elston,  Katherine  M  274  Walnut  avenue,  Roxbury  21 

English,  Michael  J.  A  19  Holmes  street,  Atlantic  32,  33 

Eyrick,  Grace  L  390  Broadway,  Cambridge  10 


Fallona,  Raymond  M  49  South  Bayfield  road,  Atlantic,  33,  34,  35 

Farley,  Mary  G  377  Charles  street,  Boston  19 

Fee,  Eleanor  C  178  Perham  street,  West  Roxbury  28 

Feeley,  Elinor  G  131  Belgrade  avenue,  Roslindale  26 

Ferguson,  Lillian  420  Stafford  road,  Fall  River  27 

Fickett,  Beatrice  V  18  Mather  street,  Dorchester  29 

Fischer,  Florence  M,  11  Everdean  street,  Dorchester  18 

FitzGerald,  Edward  133  Elm  street,  Cambridge  36 

Fitzgerald,  Mildred  M  219  Bennington  street,  East  Boston  22 

Fitzpatrick,  Thomas  E  161  Leyden  street,  East  Boston  13 

Fitzsimmons,  John  F  25  Morse  street,  Newton  32 

Flagg,  Laurice  E  17  Edgemere  road,  Quincy  10 

Flahavan,  Elizabeth  H  22  Ruth  street,  Lowell  31 

Mary  E  22  Ruth  street,  Lowell  31 

Flaherty,  Anna  M  28  John  street,  Valley  Falls,  R.  I.  13 

Peter  T  5  West  Lake  street,  Worcester  32 

Vera  K  52  Percival  street,  Dorchester  24 

Flanagan,  Garrett  J.  P  33  Hawthorne  street,  Roxbury  33 

Grace  E  75  Milton  street,  Readville  20 

Flannelly,  Marie  C  22  Alpine  street,  Roxbury  17 

Fletcher,  Hattie  G  704  Parker  street,  Roxbury  19,  27 

Flynt,  Mabelle  C  170  Townsend  street,  Roxbury  21,  28 

Fogarty,  Edward  F  503  Webster  street,  Rockland  17 

Jeremiah  A  2  Kilby  street,  Worcester  32 

Foley,  Marion  T  22  Westover  street,  West  Roxbury  19 

Mary  J  1200  Worcester  road,  Framingham  26 

Ford,  Francis  L  95  Columbia  street,  Cambridge  11 

Marion  I.  (Mclntyre)  32  Templeton  street,  Dorchester  15 

Maurice  T  25  Larchmont  street,  Dorchester  18 

Foristall,  Olive  E  .'  18  Summit  road,  Watertown  11 

Fowle,  Elinor  J  83  Tonawanda  street,  Dorchester  11 

Fox,  Joseph  P  221  Park  street,  West  Roxbury  23 

Foye,  Harold  B  66  Alban  street,  Dorchester  15,  16 

Frazier,  Francis  P   117  Pearl  street,  Newton  25,  26 
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Freeman,  Earl  R  58  High  street,  Everett  33 

Frolio,  Charles  M  '  847  Plymouth  street,  Abington  12 

Frost,  Carrie  M  24  Burnham  street,  West  Somerville  26 

Fuller,  John  E  Addison  street,  South  Essex  10,  14 


G. 

Gabriel,  Ethel  Benjamin  188  Dean  street,  Taunton  36 

Gainard,  Mary  M  46  Forest  avenue,  Everett  15 

Gale,  Eleanor  G  104  East  Newton  street,  Boston  15 

Gallagher,  Anna  2  Hartford  street,  Roxbury  36 

Vera  E  696  Washington  street,  Brighton  20 

Galvin ,  Alice  L  "  163  Whitwell  street,  Quincy  3 1 

Daniel  J  389  Fourth  street,  South  Boston  32,  33 

Gertrude  M  25  Dunster  road,  Jamaica  Plain  29 

Ganley,  Arnold  L  125  Audubon  road,  Suite  31,  Boston  24,  26 

Gardner,  Evelyn  L  .*  35  Tonawanda  street,  Dorchester  36 

Gately,  Margaret  A  18  Newbern  street,  Jamaica  Plain  30 

Mary  J  42  School  street,  Waltham  12 

Thomas  F  29  Burgess  street,  Dorchester  10 

Gay,  M.  Elizabeth  469  Adams  street,  Dorchester  31 

Gemmel,  Andrew  L  32  Tappan  street,  Roslindale  17 

Genter,  Anna  M  57  Bower  street,  Roxbury  19,  28 

Gibbons,  Anne  F  315  Warren  street,  Brookline  26 

Gilbert,  Emma  L  28  Dracut  street,  Dorchester  27 

Gilligan,  Mary  A  411  Main  street,  Medford  30 

Gillis,  Veronica  M                                          .  113  Carolina  avenue,  Jamaica  Plain  20 

Gilman,  Marion  C  83  Broadway,  Arlington  11 

Ginns,  James  H  16  West  Baltimore  street,  Lynn  32,  34 

Ginsburg,  Sadie  M  183  Paris  street,  East  Boston  26 

Givner,  Sally  60  Walnut  park,  Roxbury  36 

Glavin,  Louise  A  36  Bradlec  street,  Dorchester  21 

Glovsky,  Esther  L  77  Audubon  road,  Boston  26 

Good,  Elizabeth  M  66  Blue  Hill  avenue,  Roxbury  19 

Goodale,  William  F  40  Ashland  street,  Dorchester  18 

Gordon,  Frank  V  43  Linden  street,  Needham  14 

Gorman,  Dorothy  M  27  Queen  street,  Worcester  17 

ohn  F  176  Howard  street,  Rockland  14,  26 

John  W  47  Tuttle  street,  Dorchester  17 

Gorovitz,  Sara  87  Arlington  street,  Boston  20 

Grady,  Katherine  A  1415  Commonwealth  avenue,  Allston  36 

Graham,  Agnes  F  34  Lindsey  street,  Dorchester  33 

Grandfield,  Mary  A  124  Brown  avenue,  Roslindale  10 

Grant,  Mary  E  562  Fifth  street,  South  Boston  29 

Grasse,  Frances  E  84  School  street,  Charlestown  36 

Green,  Arthur  102  Columbia  road,  Dorchester  18 

Greene,  Vincent  L  50  Thomas  park,  South  Boston  13 

Griffin,  Margaret  H  33  Brookline  street,  North  Abington  27 

Guilford,  Vera  N  1  Copeland  place,  Roxbury  24 


H. 


Hackctt,  Joseph  491  Whipple  street,  Fall  River  33 

Hagcrty,  Catherine  1  1218  Massachusetts  avenue,  Cambridge  31 

Haggcrty,  Lillian  107  Calumet  street,  Roxbury  29 

Hague,  Rudolph  P  7  Iowa  street,  Dorchester  30 

Haight,  Catherine  L  68  Wheatland  avenue,  Dorchester  18 

Hall,  Serena  G  '  40  Berkeley  street,  Boston  17 

Hamilton,  Arthur  G  7  Marion  street,  Belmont  32 

Catherine  A   6  Hollis  street,  Holliston  27 

Esther  D                                   .42  Francesca  avenue,  West  Somerville  28 
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Hamlin,  Charles  J  14  Guernsey  street,  Roslindale  12,  23,  26 

Hammons,  Rosalynde  47  Melville  avenue,  Dorchester  11 

Hanley,  Katharine  C  26  Eldridge  road,  Jamaica  Plain  21 

Mary  A  11  East  Newton  street,  Boston  27 

Hanly,  Albert  H  48  Flynt  street,  Norfolk  Downs  33 

Hanna,  Labeebee  263  Chestnut  avenue,  Jamaica  Plain  22 

Harding,  Blanche  W  1  Cumberland  street,  Boston  12 

Harris,  Charles  L  84  Clark  street,  Dedham  13 

Hayes,  George  E  10  Crescent  Hill,  Wakefield  24 

Healey,  Francis  G  141  Bright  street,  Waltham  30 

Healy,  Alice  J  66  Congreve  street,  Roslindale  10 

Joseph  F.  X  688  Massachusetts  avenue,  Boston  18 

Margaret  H  413  Washington  street,  Dorchester  28 

Heffernan,  Winifred  M  118  Beaumont  street,  Dorchester  21 

Heidenreich,  Ruth  M  22  Willis  street,  Dorchester  29 

Hennessey,  Alice  P  98  Harrishof  street,  Roxbury  11 

Elizabeth  386  West  Union  street,  East  Bridgewater  27 

Esther  1720  Beacon  street,  Brookline  13,  31 

Hess,  Sophie  M  30  Romsey  street,  Dorchester  23 

Heyl,  Gladys  E  41  Dunster  road,  Jamaica  Plain  11 

Hickey,  Mary  E  72  Pine  street,  Milford  12 

Hicks,  Alice  M  Beacon  street  circle,  Milton  15 

Hill,  Olive  C  37  Falcon  street,  East  Boston  22 

Louise  F  255  Main  street,  Charlestown  21 

Hoban,  John  J  39  Mansfield  street,  Somerville  31 

Hobart,  Elsa  L  18  Park  drive,  Brookline  31 

J.  Elwin  316  Huntington  avenue,  Boston  30 

Hoffman,  Rae  F  808  Blue  Hill  avenue,  Dorchester  16 

Hogan,  Elizabeth  A  75  Bridge  street,  Salem  27 

Holland,  Laura  M  46  Thorndike  street,  Brookline  26 

Martha  M  441  Centre  street,  Jamaica  Plain  20,  28 

Holteen,  Ebba  P  24  Gothland  street,  Quincy  16 

Holton,  Alma  Dunbar  52  Waite  street,  Maiden  35 

Home,  Anna  1  126  Putnam  street,  East  Boston  19 

Hughes,  Florence  J  24  Stonehurst  street,  Dorchester  22 

William  L  33  G  street,  South  Boston  11 

Hunkins,  Edward  E  21  Villa  avenue,  Everett  10 

Hurley,  Agnes  A  88  Hubbard  street,  Maiden  17 

Blanche  M  126  Glenville  avenue,  Allston  23 

Catherine  E  47  Bowdoin  street,  Dorchester  19 

Frank  A  155  O  street,  South  Boston  30 

Hutchins,  Roland  B  299  Broadway,  Methuen  14 

I. 

Ireland,  Mary  S  86  Walker  road,  Swampscott  24 

J. 

Jameson,  Daniel  J  19  Oakes  street,  Everett  34 

Janson,  Carl  E  16  Avelon  street,  Stoughton  34 

Jeffrey,  Grace  F  27  Myrick  street,  Allston  21 

Jenkins,  Sarah  W  Ashland  31 

Jewett,  John  V  6  Webster  court,  Stoneham  12 

Lily  W  61  Cliftondale  street,  Roslindale  34 

Johnson,  Barbara  B  64  Prospect  avenue,  Winthrop  16 

Edwin  15  Pleasant  View  avenue,  East  Lynn  32,  33 

Minnie  A  188A  Savin  Hill  avenue,  Dorchester  15 

Muriel  A  8  Verndale  street,  Brookline  29 

Jones,  Dorothy  L  35  Piermont  street,  Watertown  16 

Percy  E  35  Richards  avenue,  Roslindale  30 

Joslin ,  Ethel  S  60  Eddy  street,  West  Newton  28 
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Kalter,  Jessie„  385  Hollis  street,  Framingham  31 

Kane,  Martin  F  251  West  Fourth  street,  South  Boston  17 

Karshick,  Louis  H  591  East  Seventh  street,  South  Boston  30 

Keane,  Mary  P  131  Perham  street,  West  Roxbury  20 

Kearney,  Lillian  T  872  Broadway,  South  Boston  20 

Keating,  Gertrude  C  222  Webster  street,  East  Boston  16 

Keefe,  Helen  G  52  Roundhill  street,  Jamaica  Plain  25 

Keelon,  Charles  J  68  Myrtle  street,  Brockton  13 

Keenan,  Louise  M  35  Woodman  street,  Jamaica  Plain  20 

Kees,  Helena  M  27  Ainsworth  street,  Roslindale  16 

Kelleher,  Elizabeth  M  12  Bradstreet  avenue,  Hyde  Park  19 

Willam  P  50  Landseer  street,  West  Roxbury  18 

•  Kelley,  Alice  H  106  Pleasant  street,  Dorchester  19 

John  B  162  Harvard  street,  Dorchester  23,  31 

Louise  B  65  Bynner  street,  Jamaica  Plain  22 

Mary  T   27  Putnam  street,  Dan  vers  23 

Kelliher,  Walter  J  37  Gale  street,  Maiden  18 

Kelly,  Katherine  C  64  Peter  Parley  road,  Jamaica  Plain  18 

Mary  189  West  Springfield  street,  Boston  15 

Kendall,  Harold  L  11  Grove  avenue,  Westerly,  R.  I.  23,  25 

Kennedy,  Edwin  C  31  Larchmont  street,  Dorchester  18 

Mary  A  30  Park  avenue,  South  Weymouth  31 

Minnie  A  79  Chester  road,  Belmont  25 

Kenslea,  Daniel  L  44  Capitol  street,  Watertown  32 

Kerrigan,  John  F  363  Dorchester  street,  South  Boston  31 

Kiernan,  Marion  C  3  Helena  road,  Dorchester  20,  28 

Kiley,  Michael  M  41  Johnson  street,  Springfield  14 

Killion,  Anna  M  143  Tremont  street,  Maiden  24,  26,  31 

Kimball,  Pauline  M  17  Sever  street,  Plymouth  29 

Kirby,  Helen  F  41  East  Concord  street,  Boston  24 

Mary  B  172  Maple  street,  Dan  vers  23 

Mary  R  600  Beach  street,  Revere  27 

Kolb,  Edith  37  Chestnut  street,  Dan  vers  26 

Kreidel,  Martha  M  87  Sheridan  street,  Jamaica  Plain  15,  27 

L. 

Laird,  Charles  59  Ellery  street,  Cambridge  34 

Lake,  Miriam  G  51  Wendell  street,  Cambridge  29 

Lally,  Francis  J  510  East  Fourth  street,  South  Boston  15 

Lambert,  Gertrude  A  46  Francis  street,  Boston  36 

Lane,  Dorothy  H  ^  31  Stearns  avenue,  Medford  31 

Ruth  E  489  Main  street,  Stoneham  13 

Langtry,  Katharine  M  107  Ocean  street,  Dorchester  29 

Larkin,  Theresa  A  14  Brook  avenue,  Roxbury  24 

Larsen,  Arthur  M  67  Bellingham  street,  Chelsea  15 

Larsson,  Gustaf  G  18  Haviland  street,  Boston  30 

Lawlor,  Harold  J  142  Garland  street,  Everett  30 

Lawson,  Harry  W  19  Melrose  street,  Framingham  14 

Leary,  Marion  Cochituate  25 

Lee,  Francis  J  31  Greenock  street,  Dorchester  34,  35 

Leonard,  Dorothy  L  30  Rockland  street,  Roxbury  22 

Levy,  Blanche  R  47  Waumbeck  street,  Roxbury  10 

Linehan,  Margaret  T  63  Florence  street,  Brighton  36 

Litchfield,  Dorothy  G  North  Scituate  30 

Lithgow,  Marion  1  182  Chestnut  avenue,  Jamaica  Plain  18 

Logue,  Sarah  M  16  Common  street,  Charlestown  25 

Lomasney,  Ethel  C  718  Commonwealth  avenue,  Boston  13 

Lombard,  Clarence  W  Kennebunk,  Me.  14 

Long,  Mary  C  14  Clematis  street,  Dorchester  20 
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Lord,  Eugene  H  20  Burnside  road,  Needham  Heights  12 

Lundgren,  Helen  M  23  Hawthorne  Boulevard,  Salem  27 

Luxton,  Marjorie  E  95  Audubon  road,  Boston  30 

Lynch,  Grace  P  37  Lincoln  street,  North  Easton  24 

M.  Winafred  16  Rowena  street,  Dorchester  21,  28 

Margaret  W  53  Farragut  road,  South  Boston  10 

Mary  E  23  Maxwell  street,  Dorchester  18 

Lyons,  Francis  J  545  Sixth  street,  South  Boston  23,  26 

Mary  F  44  South  street,  Jamaica  Plain  28 

Nora  E  44  South  street,  Jamaica  Plain  11 


M. 

MacCuspie,  Beatrice  A  6  Storey  street,  Cambridge  19 

MacDonald  Anna  C  39  Leicester  street,  Brighton  28 

Mary  E  Box  145,  Quincy  30 

Macdonald,  Marjorie  39  Tonawanda  street,  Dorchester  Centre  28 

MacKay,  Marguerite  466  Washington  street,  Brighton  24 

MacLean,  Helen  C  27  Willis  street,  Dorchester  23 

MacMillan,  Adelia  611  Walnut  street,  Fall  River  11 

Katharine  B  147  Walton  park,  Melrose  Highlands  13 

MacRae,  Arthur  L  27  Varnum  street,  Arlington  33 

Maguire,  Eleanor  J  48  Irving  street,  Arlington  11 

Margaret  M  31  High  street,  Charlestown  17 

Mahan,  Thomas  F  220  Poplar  street,  Roslindale  17 

Maloney,  Helena  V  163  Summer  street,  Waltham  36 

Mann,  Alfred  A  28  Marion  avenue,  Norwood  30 

Manning,  Dora  E  81  Benton  road,  Somerville  36 

Mildred  L  66  Crawford  street,  Dorchester  27 

Mannix,  Katharine  L  26  Sargent  street,  Winthrop,   15,  23,  26 

Mansur,  Frank  L  835  East  street,  Walpole  13 

Marchant,  Vashni  N  19  Hobson  street,  Brighton  33 

Marginot,  Rudolph  N  12  Archdale  road,  Roslindale  33 

Marshall,  Margery  F  96  Paul  Gore  street,  Jamaica  Plain  22 

Martin,  Catherine  J  862  Beacon  street,  Boston  17 

Grace  E  63  Dana  street,  Cambridge  13 

Mildred  87  Tudor  street,  Chelsea  35 

Mason,  Edward  A  63  Tonawanda  street,  Dorchester  32 

Mayer,  Helen  E  42  Rosedale  street,  Dorchester  12 

McAndrew,  Katherine  F  58  Atherton  road,  Brookline  17 

McCarthy,  Agnes  F  620  Columbia  road,  Dorchester  35 

Charles  B  State  Police  Patrol,  Northampton  36 

Helen  J  5  Holiday  street,  Dorchester  28 

Lillian  D  1558  Tremont  street,  Roxbury  10 

Marion  L  39  Everett  street,  Arlington  17 

Mary  G  52  Garfield  avenue,  Medford  20 

Mary  J  110  Talbot  avenue,  Dorchester  20,  28 

Mildred  A  355  Main  street,  Lewiston,  Me.  16 

Richard  A  14  Oak  street,  Ayer  15 

Walter  F  324  Fayette  street,  Wollaston  32 

McCarty,  Katherine  E  10  Nottingham  street,  Dorchester  16 

McClare,  Alice  P  1620  Columbia  road,  South  Boston  16 

McClellan,  Mary  A  44  Hopedale  street,  Allston  20 

McCluskey,  Evelyn  M  580  Centre  street,  Jamaica  Plain  21,  28 

William  J  43  H  street,  South  Boston  36 

McDonald,  Margaret  V  273  Washington  street,  Gloucester  31 

McDonough,  Elizabeth  M  647  Main  street,  Watertown  26 

Hannah  E  37  Lindsey  street,  Dorchester  15,35 

McElroy,  Catherine  M  22  Alpine  street,  Roxbury  22 

McEvoy,  Ellen  E  55  Fourth  avenue,  Lowell  30 

McGann,  Florence  C  22  Nelson  street,  Dorchester  16 
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McGinty,  Catharine  A  355  North  Main  street,  Pawtucket,  R.  I.  26 

McGovern,  Mary  E  Sacred  Heart  Academy,  Watertown  20 

McGuire,  Waldemar  S  4051  Washington  street,  Roslindale  13 

McHale,  Ruth  E  15  Avon  street,  Stoneham  12 

Mclntyre,  Barbara  49  Rosedale  street,  Dorchester  Centre  23 

McKelligett,  Marguerite  Hotel  Grossman,  Clinton  12 

McKenna,  Agnes  C  31  Orkney  road,  Brighton  16 

Margaret  E  78  College  road,  Chestnut  Hill  29 

McKenney,  William  V  130  North  Harvard  street,  Allston  13 

McKenzie,  Helen  L  3  Alpine  street,  Roxbury  22 

McKinnon,  Henry  J  254  Brookline  street,  Cambridge  32 

McLaughlin,  John  D  146  N  street,  South  Boston  33,  34 

McMorrow,  Frances  B  93  Fenwood  road,  Boston  19 

McNair,  Anna  C  8  Wheatland  avenue,  Dorchester  19 

McNally,  Alda  1  384  Riverway,  Boston  19,  27 

McNulty,  Agnes  M  183  Belgrade  avenue,  Auburndale  20 

McQuaid,  Margaret  L  17  Fenwood  road,  Boston  29 

Meade,  John  F  73  Lincoln  street,  North  Easton  31 

Meader,  Dorothy  A  8  Hollis  street,  Holliston  27 

Meanix,  William  H  36  Evergreen  street,  Jamaica  Plain  35 

Melia,  Annie  1  13  Bainbridge  street,  Roxbury  25 

Mellen,  Gertrude  C  99  Aldrich  street,  Roslindale  25 

Meloy,  Dorothea  E  1320  Commonwealth  avenue,  Allston  28 

Mendenhall,  John  T  158  Colorado  street,  Mattapan  34 

Mercer,  Florence  G  22  Prospect  street,  Fall  River  26 

Mercurio,  Marion  C  246  Maverick  street,  East  Boston  20 

Mevis,  Gladys  W  869  Bridge  street,  Lowell  11 

Michelman,  Gladys  F  1871  Commonwealth  avenue,  Brighton  19,  27  • 

Milward,  Charles  L  17  Bay  street,  Watertown  14 

Minton,  Ruth  E  Orchard  avenue,  Forest  Hills  29 

Mitchell,  Charlotte  N  33  Montvale  street,  Roslindale  21 

Harriet  A  15  Bradfield  avenue,  Roslindale  22 

Mitton,  Mildred  B  16  Parkman  street,  Dorchester  18 

M'Keown,  Mary  E  Cohasset  36 

Moise,  Annabelle  E  53  Mallet  street,  Dorchester  18,  27 

Moore,  William  460  Washington  street,  Quincy  34 

Morello,  Joseph  16  Hale  street,  Boston  32 

Moriarty,  Anna  A  38  Gardner  street,  Allston  23 

Helen  M  39  Buttonwood  street,  Dorchester  19 

Morley,  Elsie  R  121  St.  Stephen  street,  Boston  36 

Morrissey,  Julia  G  128  Calumet  street,  Roxbury  22 

Moylan,  Anna  R  1023  Dorchester  avenue,  Dorchester  11 

Marie  M  1023  Dorchester  avenue,  Dorchester  36 

Mulcahy,  George  F.  A  50  Julian  street,  Dorchester  36 

Mullaney,  Mary  C  433  Fourth  street,  South  Boston  36 

Mulloney,  Helen  L  19  Cobden  street,  Roxbury  22 

Murdoch,  Madeline  H  Neighborhood  Guild,  Peace  Dale,  R.  I.  29 

Murphy,  Arthur  W  49  Thorndike  street,  Brookline  22 

Florence  E  509  Broadway,  South  Boston  20 

Florence  M  41  Hunnewell  avenue,  Brighton  15 

Helen  R  26  Rock  street,  Woburn  24 

John  A  13  Lagrange  street,  Worcester  31 

Kathleen  T  15  Westcott  street,  Dorchester  29 

Marguerite  L  28  Nottingham  street,  Dorchester  12 

Marguerite  V  68  Holbrook  avenue,  South  Braintree  24,  26 

Marjorie  M  .-  42  Greenville  street,  Roxbury  19 

Mary  C  45  Seymour  street,  Roslindale  25 

Monica  54  Walter  street,  Roslindale  20 

Rose  A  58  Court  street,  Newtonville  36 

Sibyl  U  58  Tremlett  street,  Dorchester  21 

William  J  364A  Washington  street,  Brighton  13 
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Murray,  Anna  E  37  Richfield  street,  Dorchester  19 

Frederick  J  32  Mallet  street,  Dorchester  13,  31 

John  Y  29  Lowell  street,  Maiden  32 

Leonora  C  6  Elgin  street,  West  Roxbury  14 

Sylvia  M  79  Hillside  street,  Roxbury  10 

Viola  K  14£  Rock  avenue,  Lynn  31 

N. 

Nagle,  Arthur  C  P.  O.  Box  164,  Lenox  12 

Naughton,  Margaret  A  :  509  Audubon  road,  Boston  16 

Naylor,  Walter  H  37  Vine  street,  West  Lynn  34 

Neary,  Josephine  L  150  River  street,  Watertown  27 

Needham,  Henry  S  70  Moulton  street,  Lynn  35 

Nelles,  Emily  L.  F  121  Myrtle  street,  Melrose  29 

Newell,  Grace  C  40  Bird  street,  Dorchester  28 

Nichols,  Fred  W  571  Main  street,  Medford  13 

Nolan,  Mary  0                                                  458  Main  street,  South  Weymouth  25 

Norton,  Anna  A  439  Henry  street,  Detroit,  Mich.  16 

Cyril  D  22  Aldie  street,  Allston  11 

John  J  6  Walker  street,  Somerville  24 

Noyes,  Phillips  A  Cushing  Academy,  Ashburnham  12 

Nutt,  Helen  11  Union  street,  Natick  29 

o. 

Oakes,  Edward  J  53  Alpine  street,  Roxbury,   30,  32,  33 

O'Brien,  Anna  T  806  Parker  street,  Roxbury  25 

Eleanor  E  17  Bennett  street,  Brighton  24 

Helen  R  14  Oakview  terrace,  Jamaica  Plain  11 

James  L  26  Oakview  terrace,  Jamaica  Plain  10 

Margaret  J  33  Elm  street,  Hingham  26 

Mary  C  34  Worthington  street,  Roxbury  20 

O'Connell,  Mary  F  73  L  street,  South  Boston  21 

O'Connor,  Francis  J  538  East  Fourth  street,  South  Boston  17 

Margaret  L  16  Ellsworth  avenue.  Cambridge  22 

William  E  '  24  Almont  street,  Mattapan  14 

Ogilvie,  Frank  L  360  Waltham  street,  West.  Newton  35 

O'Hara,  Katheiine  V  28  Farragut  avenue,  Medford  27 

O'Hearn,  Catherine  D  126  Melville  avenue,  Dorchester  19,  28 

O'Kane,  Lucy  T  146  Massachusetts  avenue,  Boston  36 

O'Keefe,  Marion  E  87  Gardner  street,  Peabody  14 

O'Leary,  Thomas  J  17  Lagrange  street,  Worcester  31 

O'Neil,  Josephine  M  76  Trenton  street,  Melrose  27 

O'Neill,  Mary  P  58  Autumn  street,  East  Lynn  13 

Robert  A  12  Roseland  street,  Dorchester  36 

Oquist,  Carl  H  28  Harwood  street,  Dorchester  32 

O'Regan,  Hugh  H  87  Easton  street,  Allston  23 

O'Shea,  Dorothea  L  36  Frank  street,  Cambridge  24 

Miriam  K  1924  Beacon  street,  Boston  21 

P. 

Paresky,  Emma  D  S  Parsons  street,  Brighton  27 

Park,  Madeline  J  125  Meridian  street,  East  Boston  21 

Parker,  Joseph  R  20  Wabon  street,  Roxbury,   15,  16,  29 

Marian  H  15  School  street,  Dorchester  21,  28 

Patch,  Esther  M  28  Lincoln  street,  Stoneham  10 

Payne,  Mary  G  97  Manet  avenue,  Quincy  29 

Pearce,  Angela  M  56  Westbourne  road,  Jamaica  Plain  11 

Penney,  Margaret  L  14  Ivy  street,  Boston  30 

Perkins,  Basil  N  49  Pearson  avenue,  West  Somerville  15 
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Peterson,  Fridolf  H  .•  80  Crauch  street,  Quincy  12 

Helen  B  6  Brown  terrace,  Jamaica  Plain  24 

Pfau,  Albert  J  2  Shirley  street,  Worcester  34 

Phelps,  Elmer  H  Dean  Academy,  Franklin  12 

Phillips,  Isabel  A   59  Glen  road,  Jamaica  Plain  20,  28 

Pierce,  Virginia  E  Brockton  High  School,  Brockton  16 

Pineo,  Ruth  E  23  Newton  street,  Brighton  20 

Plimpton,  Mary  H  12  Cherry  street,  Lynn  15 

Plunkett,  Mary  R  73  Wenham  street,  Forest  Hills  19 

Pottinger,  Persis  M  31  Bowdoin  street,  Cambridge  14 

Power,  Margaret  E  12  Eldora  street,  Roxbury  23 

Powers,  Pauline  Rafter  22  Gaylord  street,  Dorchester  26 

Raymond  J  50  Monument  square,  Charlestown  32 

Preble,  Laura  E  231  Talbot  avenue,  Dorchester  19 

o. 

Quinlan,  Francis  S  228  Main  street,  Reading  14 

Quinn,  Helen  J  17  Gates  street,  South  Boston  28 

Mary  A  80  East  Central  street,  Natick  27 

R. 

Raftery,  Eileen  T  15  Auburn  street,  Roxbury  22 

Raithel,  Barbara  T  135  Marcella  street,  Roxbury  24 

Ramsey,  Anna  A  89  Union  Park  street,  Boston  36 

Rankin,  Virginia  D  South  Easton  24 

Ray,  Katherine  M  25  Lonsdale  street,  Dorchester  22 

Reade,  Irvin  D  Box  71,  Holbrook  23,  25 

Reagan,  Margaret  R  107  Westville  street,  Dorchester  21 

Reardon,  Emmett  J  9  Plain  street,  North  Abington  13 

George  A  20  Westland  avenue,  Boston  13 

Marie  A  505  Broadway,  South  Boston  16 

Regan,  Elizabeth  Foley  64  Butler  avenue,  East  Boston  29 

Reilly,  Mary  A  846  East  Fifth  street,  South  Boston  19 

Mary  L  53  Malvern  road,  Brockton  12 

Renaud,  Leo  181  Elm  street,  Southbridge  32 

Renehan,  Francis  X  294  Dudley  street,  Roxbury  10 

Reycroft,  William  J  32  Winthrop  street,  Charlestown  18 

Reynolds,  Alice  741  Washington  street,  Canton  10 

Joseph  J  25  Blakeslee  street,  Cambridge  33 

Mary  A  741  Washington  street,  Canton  27 

Ruth  E  2089  Centre  street,  West  Roxbury  24 

Richards,  Edith  4  Rollins  place,  Boston  31 

Richter,  Herman  W  East  Carver  14 

Ricker,  Shipley  W  14  Brooks  street,  West  Medford  14 

Riley,  Helen  M  11  Raymond  street,  Allston  36 

Riordan,  Abigail  H  40  Winthrop  street,  Charlestown  21 

Roberts,  Mary  L  107  Parade  street,  Providence,  R.  I.  11 

Robinson,  Alice  M  :  20  Hillside  avenue,  Medford  30 

Edith  E  3  Randlett  place,  Roxbury  21,  28 

Roche,  Thomas  A  3  Oak  street,  Charlestown  35 

Roderick,  William  J  50  Fernwood  road,  Revere  27 

Rogers,  Anna  M  857  Centre  street,  Jamaica  Plain  30 

Clarette  L  j  27  Garland  avenue,  Maiden  14 

Mary  C  21  Grovenor  road,  Jamaica  Plain  25 

Roome,  Mary  F  906  Hyde  Park  avenue*  Hyde  Park  25 

Rosen,  Charles  F  36  Newbern  street,  Roxbury  32 

Rosenbaum,  Sarra  5  Warner  street,  Dorchester  22 

Rosengard,  Dora  F  61  Whiting  street,  Roxburj*  19 

Rosenthal,  Alice  F  819  East  Fifth  street,  South  Boston  21 

ROM,  Adelaide  R  39  North  avenue,  West  Roxbury  19 
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Ross,  Arthur  L  35  Dudley  street,  Fitchburg  15 

Emma  J  83  Prospect  street,  Cambridge  25 

Roulston,  Alice  G  3  Fottler  road,  Mattapan  20 

Roust,  Verdia  M  137  Quincy  street,  Quincy  27 

Rowe,  Alexander  F  774  Watertown  street,  West- Newton  33 

Royster,  Melissa  R  177  Harold  street,  Roxbury  22 

Rubin,  David  N  74  Montebello  road,  Jamaica  Plain  13 

Rudman,  Barnet  21  Kent  avenue,  Pittsfield  13 

Runci,  Antoinette  2454  Washington  street,  Roxbury  21 

Russell,  Violet  L  68  Millet  street,  Dorchester  16 

Ryan,  Grace  E  128  Chestnut  street,  Wakefield  10 

Josephine  A  27  Coolidge  road,  Allston  21 

Kathleen  R  182  Thacher  street,  Milton  28 

William  J  4740  Woodward  avenue,  Detroit,  Mich.  11 

S. 

Sanborn,  Martin  G  18  Union  avenue,  Everett  13 

Sayer,  Dorothy  23  Dakota  street,  Dorchester  16 

Scanlon,  Margaret  E  41  Mt.  Ida  road,  Dorchester  21,  28 

Schiel,  Dorothea  A  67  Centre  street,  Dorchester  19,  27 

Schimmel,  Robert  C  52  Garden  street,  Cambridge  11 

Schofield,  Thomas  J  700  East  Fifth  street,  South  Boston  30 

Scott,  Lucille  E  48  Nichols  street,  Everett  27 

Senkel,  Max  H.  F  583  East  Fourth  street,  South  Boston  30 

Sexton,  Vera  A  21  Garrison  road,  Brookline  17 

Shanahan,  Josephine  886  North  Union  street,  Rockland  31 

Sharkey,  Hester  C  30  Rindge  avenue,  Cambridge  14 

Mary  J  34  Bartlett  street,  Somerville  16 

Sharood,  Anna  M  99  Tudor  street,  Chelsea  10 

Shea,  Anna  T  f  41  Royal  avenue,  Cambridge  27 

John  P  16  Bluff  street,  Worcester  22,  26 

Joseph  P  30  Middle  street,  Newton  34 

Walter  J  6  Hoi  ton  street,  West  Medford  17 

Sheehan,  Anna  M  9  Ticknor  street,  South  Boston  22 

Loretta  A  R.  F.  D.  7,  Norwich,  Conn.  27 

Shepard,  Bertha  84  Prescott  street,  Cambridge  33 

Shepherd,  Freeman  D  56  Brookdale  street,  Roslindale  30,  32 

George  E  56  Brookdale  street,  Roslindale  35 

Sheridan,  Anne  402  Washington  street,  Wellesley  Hills  16 

Mabel  C  41  Walnut  street,  Hudson  36 

Shevlin,  Gladys  E  49  Stoughton  street,  Dorchester  22 

Shore,  John  D  27  Astor  street,  Boston  13 

Simms,  Ruth  H  30  Preston  street,  Hathorne  17 

Sloan,  Mary  J  804  Sixth  street,  South  Boston  22 

Small,  A.  Patricia  17  Tolman  street,  Neponset  21 

Madaline  124  Tyndale  street,  Roslindale  25 

Smith,  Esther  P  School  street,  Hingham  36 

Patrick  J  137  Redlands  road,  West  Roxbury  35 

Spear,  Waldo  W  Bernardsville,  N.  J.  14 

Spence,  Lewette  H  59  Maple  street,  Auburndale  29 

Staebner,  Emerson  1  Naples  road,  Salem  30 

Stahl,  Charles  W  60  Sunnyside  street,  Hyde  Park  32 

Stalker,  Louise  M  202  Westville  street,  Dorchester  20 

Stanton,  Joseph  329  Eastern  avenue,  Lynn  12 

Starkey,  Mary  A  14  Harlow  street,  Dorchester  25 

Starnfield,  Edna  108  Glenway  street,  Dorchester  22 

Steele  Gertrude  H  40  South  Huntington  avenue,  Roxbury  21,  28 

Stone,  Dorothy  60  The  Fenway,  Boston  26 

Stowell,  Eugene  E  19  Patten  street,  Watertown  36 

Strahl,  Evelyn  M  28  Moreland  street,  Roxbury  30 
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Stubbs,  Aid  en  T  Canton  and  East  streets,  Westwood  33 

Sullivan,  Florence  R  11  Batchelder  street,  Dorchester  19 

Frances  R  47  Hammond  street,  Waltham  29 

Francis  J  33  Neptune  road,  East  Boston  17 

Gertrude  Marden  8  Grant  avenue,  Newton  Centre  26 

Helena  E  19  Standard  street,  Mattapan  29 

Katharine  Reid  10  Bradford  avenue,  Bradford  36 

Mary  D  47  Hammond  street,  Waltham  28 

Mary  F  33  Neptune  road,  East  Boston  17 

Mary  M  114  Melville  avenue,  Dorchester  11,  17 

Mildred  K  2  Paul  Gore  terrace,  Jamaica  Plain  22 

Thomas  L  229  Centre  street,  Dorchester  14 

Swan,  Reinhold  L  22  Hope  avenue,  East  Milton  35 

Sweeney,  Anne  G  11  Plantation  street,  Worcester  26 

Grace  M  :  15  Washington  street,  Dorchester  20 

William  J  24  Westcott  street,  Dorchester  10 

Swift,  Bertha  M  75  Robert  street,  Roslindale  14 


T. 

Tagen,  Mildred  H  46  Dorset  street,  Dorchester  16 

Tarr,  Orren  R  63  Dean  street,  Everett  14,  34 

Taylor,  Edna  D  56  Spring  street,  Maiden  23 

Terry,  Dorothy  H   45  Mt.  Pleasant  avenue,  Roxbury  21,  28 

Thayer,  Paul  J  Lubec,  Me.  11 

Thompson,  May  B  120  Peterborough  street,  Boston  24 

Ruth  M  80  Peterborough  street,  Boston,  care  E.  J.  MacNaughton  36 

Thorpe,  Elizabeth  23  Gleason  street,  West  Medford  29 

Tobin,  Gertrude  E  5  Telegraph  street,  South  Boston  29 

Joanne  F  43  Fenwood  road,  Boston  16 

Toomey,  Dorothy  F  {21  Thornley  street,  Dorchester  28 

Mary  C  12  Wilton  street,  Brighton  21 

Tracy,  Dorothy  M  25  Boulevard  terrace,  Allston  21,  28 

Trainor,  Agnes  J  131  Audubon  road,  Boston  36 

Treanor,  Gertrude  M.  F  30  Bloomfield  street,  Dorchester  20,  28 

John  H  4  30  Bloomfield  street,  Dorchester  23,  25 

Trefry,  Ethel  E  32  Pine  street,  Greenwood  27 

Tryon,  Sylvia  177  Brook  View  road,  Medford  12 

Tucker,  Bertha  D  109  Queensberry  street,  Suite  15,  Boston  34 

Turnbull,  Virginia  E  41A  Boston  street,  Somerville  11 

Twombly,  Gertrude  P  :  32  Putnam  street,  Quincy  15,  31 

Twomey,  Mary  M.  P  182  Huron  avenue,  Cambridge  17 


u. 

Umlah,  Gladys  1  107  Thomdike  street,  Brookline  27 

Underhill,  Orra  E  161  Main  street,  Amesbury  14 


V. 

Van  Ham,  Louis  A  14  Granada  avenue,  Roslindale  35 

Vaughan,  Mary  E  216  Blue  Hill  avenue,  Roxbury  23 

Vincent,  Alice  Sullivan  15  Edison  green,  Dorchester  26 


w. 


Wahlstrom,  Arvid  J  85  Itasca  street,  Dorchester  14,  33 

Waite,  Robert  S  5  Federal  place,  Worcester  33 

Wakeling,  Genevieve  M  23  Howes  street,  Dorchester  20 

Wall,  Emily  J  25  Tremlett  street,  Dorchester  19 

Walsh,  Marie  J  234  Columbia  road,  Dorchester  19 

Mary  C  12  Richards  street,  Brighton  29 

Thomas  C  55  Wensley  street,  Roxbury  33 
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Wanders,  Madalene  V  1467  Tremont  street,  Roxbury  22 

Watts,  Robert  W  62  Colonial  avenue,  Lynn  15 

Webster,  Harry  M  Magnolia  road,  Swampscott  12 

Welch,  Mary  C  96  Ashmont  street,  Dorchester  25 

Wellings,  Ralph  E  151  Blue  Hill  avenue,  Roxbury  18 

Weltch,  Elsie  G  9  Jason  terrace,  Arlington  36 

Wendler,  Henry  G  160  Longwood  avenue,  Boston,  32,  33,  34 

Whalen,  Helen  L  38  Alfred  street,  Medford  26 

John  W  29  Richards  street,  Worcester,  15 

Kathryn  103  Bennett  street,  Brighton  33 

Marion  1  72  Batavia  street,  Boston  22 

Whelan,  Anna  C  28  Baker  park,  Dorchester  19 

Whelton,  Frederick  S  267  Hanover  street,  Fall  River  23,  26 

Whipple,  Genevieve  Flood  Franklin  Square  House,  Boston  29 

White,  Ellen  G  306  Hyde  Park  avenue,  Forest  Hills  24 

Miriam  534  Dudley  street,  Roxbury  19 

Whiteman,  Helen  Z  6  Lynden  street,  Stoneham  29 

Whittemore,  Francis  D  12  Jamaica  road,  Brookline  12 

Whittier,  Olive  E  42  Percy  road,  Lexington  23,  26 

Wilkie,  George  E  13  Stockton  street,  Dorchester  24 

Wilkinson,  Helen  S.  S  23  West  Cottage  street,  Dorchester  13 

Wilson,  Helen  A  59  Richards  street,  Brighton  11 

Miriam  22  Wilmore  street,  Mattapan  20 

Winch,  Francis  E  120  West  Central  street,  Natick  22 

Winchenbach,  Dorothy  L  18  Hayes  street,  Framingham  23 

Wingate,  Joseph  A  604  Essex  street,  Suite  9,  Lynn  34 

Wise,  Harold  R  1427  Commonwealth  avenue,  Allston  14 

Wood,  Walter  D  54  Barclay  street,  Worcester  14 

Woods,  Jane  R  1056  Commonwealth  avenue,  Boston  13 

Woodward,  Irene  G  227  Harold  street,  Roxbury  29 

Wyeth,  Gertrude  M  98  Foster  street,  Brighton  24 

Y. 

Yaffee,  Mary  U  91  Walker  road,  Swampscott  35 

Yates,  Everett  C  7  Brookview  street,  Dorchester  25 

Yoken,  Esther  J  828  Second  street,  Fall  River  26 

York,  Charles  P  373  Linwood  avenue,  Newtonville  13 


Zahn,  Irene  P  8  Hopestill  street,  Dorchester  11 

Zeidler,  Frederick  G.  E  650  South  street,  Roslindale  34 

Zimmerman,  Claire  L  227  Belgrade  avenue,  Roslindale  25 
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FOREWORD. 


This  booklet  has  been  prepared  by  the  teachers  of  the 
Continuation  School  with  the  purpose  of  unfolding  to 
the  pupils  entering  the  school  for  the  first  time  the 
opportunities  offered  in  the  various  classes.  The  de- 
partments have  been  described  in  such  a  way  as  to  aid 
the  pupils  to  choose  what  courses  they  would  prefer  to 
follow  and  at  the  same  time  with  the  hope  that  in  some 
measure  they  may  be  helped  to  discover  the  kind  of 
work  for  which  they  are  best  fitted  by  nature. 

It  is  a  pupil's  book,  written  in  the  language  of  the 
pupil.  It  is  permeated  throughout  by  the  spirit  of  youth. 
It  sets  before  the  adolescent  worker  the  value  of  an 
ideal,  of  ambition,  of  the  ability  to  work  hard,  of  per- 
sistence, courage,  enthusiasm  and  loyalty.  It  tells  him 
that  success  in  life  is  due  largely  to  a  desire  to  succeed, 
to  a  will  to  succeed.  Such  lessons  as  these  must  ever  be 
taught  to  the  youth  of  our  country. 

Such  a  spirit  must  a  Continuation  School  have  if  it 
desires  to  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  pupils  under 
its  care.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  the  teachers  of  the 
school  have  prepared  the  booklet. 

Paul  V.  Donovan, 
Principal. 
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CONTINUATION  SCHOOL. 


Beach  7184,  Girls'  Division,  864  Washington  street. 
Original  and  unusual  educational  institution. 
Sessions  8  to  12  m.  and  1  to  5  p.  m.  each  school  day. 
Trains  vocationally  14  to  16  year  old  children. 
Opportunity  given  working  boys  and  girls  to  discover  their 

vocational  aptitudes. 
No  charge  of  any  kind. 

Conserves  the  pupil's  previous  education. 

Our  free  Employment  Bureau  aids  both  pupils  and  employers. 

Necessity  of  regular  attendance  required  by  law. 

Ties  school  work  up  with  the  job  wherever  possible. 

Industrial  virtues  developed. 

No  exemptions  from  attendance. 

Unusual  facilities  afforded  for  trade  and  academic  instruction. 

Adds  to  the  child's  education. 

Trains  for  future  citizenship. 

Instruction  given  by  specially  trained  teachers. 

Opens  the  door  to  success. 

New  opportunities  presented  to  pupils. 

Subjects  taught  to  increase  the  child's  civic  and  vocational 
intelligence. 

Certificates  of  proficiency  granted  for  satisfactory  work. 
Hours  of  attendance  4  hours  per  week,  40  weeks  per  year. 
Our  school  invites  your  co-operation. 

Offers  exceptional  opportunities  to  employed  minors  fourteen 

to  sixteen  years  of  age. 
Let  us  help  the  working  boy  or  girl  to  success. 
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WORK. 


Work! 

Thank  God  for  the  might  of  it, 
The  ardor,  the  urge,  the  delight  of  it; 
Work  that  springs  from  the  heart's  desire, 
Setting  the  brain  and  the  soul  on  fire  — 
Oh,  what  is  so  good  as  the  heat  of  it, 
And  what  is  so  glad  as  the  best  of  it, 
And  what  is  so  kind  as  the  stern  command, 
Challenging  brain  and  heart  and  hand? 

Work! 

Thank  God  for  the  pride  of  it, 
For  the  beautiful,  conquering  tide  of  it, 
Sweeping  the  life  in  its  furious  flood, 
Thrilling  the  arteries,  cleansing  the  blood, 
Mastering  stupor  and  dull  despair, 
Moving  the  dreamer  to  do  and  dare. 
Oh,  what  is  so  good  as  the  urge  of  it, 
And  what  is  so  strong  as  the  summons  deep, 
Rousing  the  torpid  soul  from  sleep? 

Work! 

Thank  God  for  the  pace  of  it, 
For  the  terrible,  keen  swift  race  of  it  — 
Fiery  steeds  in  full  control, 
Nostrils  a-quiver  to  greet  the  goal. 
Work,  the  power  that  drives  behind, 
Guiding  the  purposes,  taming  the  mind, 
Holding  the  runaway  wishes  back, 
Reining  the  will  to  one  steady  track, 
Speeding  the  energies,  faster,  faster 
Triumphing  over  disaster. 
Oh,  what  is  so  good  as  the  pain  of  it, 
And  what  is  so  great  as  the  gain  of  it? 
And  what  is  so  kind  as  the  cruel  goad, 
Forcing  us  on  through  the  rugged  road? 
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Work! 

Thank  God  for  the  swing  of  it, 

For  the  clamoring,  hammering  ring  of  it  — 

Passion  of  labor  daily  hurled 

On  the  mighty  anvils  of  the  world. 

Oh,  what  is  so  fierce  as  the  flame  of  it? 

And  what  is  so  huge  as  the  aim  of  it? 

Thundering  on  through  dearth  and  doubt, 

Calling  the  plan  of  the  Maker  out. 

Work,  the  Titan!    Work,  the  friend, 

Shaping  the  earth  to  a  glorious  end, 

Draining  the  swamps  and  blasting  the  hills, 

Doing  whatever  the  Spirit  wills  — 

Rending  a  continent  apart, 

To  answer  the  dream  of  the  Master  heart, 

Thank  God  for  a  world  where  none  may  shirk  — 

Thank  God  for  the  splendor  of  work. 

—  Angela  Morgan. 
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ENTRY  CLASS. 


"Girls,  Why  are  You  in  the  Continuation  School 
This  Morning?" 
"I  left  school."    "I  have  gone  to  work."    "I  must 
come  to  Continuation  School." 

Why  are  the    State  and  City  Supporting  This 

School? 

The  state  and  city  realize  that  children  who  leave 
elementary,  intermediate,  or  high  school,  from  fourteen 
to  sixteen  years  of  age,  either  to  work  or  to  remain  at 
home,  need  special  guidance  —  moral,  civic  and  voca- 
tional. The  civic  authorities  feel  that  you  deserve,  as 
nearly  as  is  possible  to  give  you,  the  opportunities 
enjoyed  by  the  girls  who  remain  in  the  full-time  school. 
Therefore  you  are  compelled  to  come  to  this  school 
because  of  the  state  law  which  reads : 

(a)  "That  employed  minors  (fourteen  to  sixteen) 
shall  attend  Continuation  School  not  less  than  four 
hours  a  week." 

"Oh,  dear,  I  am  so  sorry  that  I  must  come  here  to 
school."  "What  Can  I  Do  in  Four  Hours  a  Week?" 
You  can  accomplish  much  in  four  hours  a  week  pro- 
vided you  work  hard  and  faithfully.  Since  1914  when 
the  first  compulsory  continuation  school  classes  were 
started  in  Boston,  many  thousands  of  girls  have  attended 
the  Continuation  School.  A  large  number  of  these 
girls  inspired  by  the  instruction  given  have  continued 
their  studies  and  have  received  diplomas  from  higher 
institutions  of  learning.  Many  of  the  girl  graduates 
have  so  advanced  in  their  work  that  today  they  employ 
the  girls,  who  are  now  attending  the  school. 

Let  Me  Tell  You  About  the  Work  of  the  Teacher. 

She  teaches,  but  she  also  visits  your  employer  and 
your  home.    Why?    In  order  to  help  you  obtain  prac- 
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tical  information  of  the  kind  of  work  you  are  doing  and 
to  guide  you  in  selecting  your  life's  work.  She  visits 
your  home  to  inform  your  parents  about  the  school  and 
your  employment. 

The  School  Offers  Opportunity  for  You. 
The  subjects  offered  in  this  school  are  many,  and  you 
may  select  one  which  will  guide  you  in  the  selection  of  a 
life  career.  Whether  yon  select  a  trade  or  commercial 
course  you  will  be  instructed  in  the  knowledge  and  skill 
which  will  best  contribute  to  your  success. 

Ask  yourself  these  questions.  "What  am  I  to  be?" 
"How  am  I  to  Make  a  Living?"  There  is  a  demand 
for  skilled  labor  and  the  Continuation  School  is  striving 
to  satisfy  this  demand. 

The  courses  offered  in  the  Continuation  School  are: 
I.  Girls  who  have  completed  one  year  or  more  of 
high  school  work  and  have  received  points  in 
English  I,  may  take  Typewriting  and  English  II. 
II.  Girls  who  have  completed  one  year  or  more  of 
high  school  work  and  have  received  points  in 
English  I,  may  take  Bookkeeping  II  and 
English  II. 

III.  Girls  who  have  graduated  from  the  eighth  grade 

may  take  Bookkeeping  I  and  English  I. 

IV.  Girls  who  have  graduated  from  the  eighth  grade 

or  who  have  completed  one  or  more  years  of 
high  school  work  may  take  Office  Practice 
(this  course  is  offered  for  girls  who  work  in  an 
office  and  have  opportunities  for  promotion). 
V.  All  the  girls  in  the  school,  graduates  or  not,  who 
are  not  interested  in  the  commercial  course  are 
free  to  select: 
1.  Homemaking. 

(a)  Dressmaking. —  (Each  pupil  may  pur- 
chase material  from  the  school  for  gar- 
ments or  she  may  bring  the  material 
from  home.  Pupils  may  also  plan  to 
renovate  or  make  over  garments.) 
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(6)  Millinery. —  (This  study  is  given  during 
the  millinery  season  and  material  may 
be  purchased  from  the  school  or  it  may 
be  brought  from  home.) 

(c)  Cooking  and  Laundry  Work. —  (This 
course  is  offered  to  help  the  girls  in  the 
correct  management  of  the  home.) 

2.  Power  Machine  Operating. —  (Material  used 

in  this  class  is  supplied  by  the  factories.) 

3.  General  Improvement  Course. —  (Girls  who 

have  not  completed  their  elementary  school 
training  may  continue  their  studies  in 
this  course.) 

4.  Novelty  Work. —  (Materials  for  which  may  be 

purchased  from  the  school  or  provided  by 
individual  pupils.) 

What  Can  I  Study  in  Bookkeeping?  Typewrit- 
ing?   Office  Practice? 

Will  it  help  me  in  evening  school  work?  Must  I  work, 
in  an  office  to  enter  these  classes? 

Read  Pages  17-29. 

What  Can  I  Learn  About  Dressmaking  and  Mil- 
linery? What  shall  I  make  in  the  Dressmaking  Class? 
How  much  does  the  material  cost?  How  many  garments 
shall  I  make  in  the  course?  Shall  I  learn  how  to  operate 
a  sewing  machine  and  how  to  use  a  pattern?  If  I  should 
enter  the  Dressmaking  Class  and  continue  until  I  am 
sixteen  years  of  age,  shall  I  get  a  position  in  the  trade? 

Read  Pages  38-44.  * 

What  Shall  I  Learn  in  the  Novelty  Class? 
Read  Page  36. 

What  is  Power  Machine?  How  long  will  it  take 
me  to  learn  the  trade?  Can  I  accomplish  much  in  two 
hours?  Where  can  I  work  in  the  City  of  Boston  after 
taking  the  Power  Machine  Course. 

Read  Pages  45-48. 

What  Shall  I  Learn  in  the  Cooking  Course? 
Read  Pages  30-35. 
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I  do  not  Understand  the  General  Improvement 
Course. 

Read  Pages  49-53. 

I  have  only  two  hours  a  week  in  the  study  of  a  trade. 
How  do  I  Spend  the  Other  Two  Hours  a  Week  in 
the  Continuation  School?  In  the  other  two  hours 
you  study  English,  Civics,  Hygiene,  Mathematics, 
Industrial  Geography  and  Citizenship. 

Should  a  Girl  Attend  School  When  She  is  Out  of 

Work? 

The  law  states  that  minors  who  have  secured  employ- 
ment certificates  and  are  temporarily  out  of  regular 
employment  shall  attend  continuation  schools  twenty 
hours  a  week  during  the  period  of  their  unemployment. 
By  attending  school  you  will  remain  out  of  work  only  a 
short  time  because  the  employment  department  in  the 
school  will  secure  a  position  for  you. 

What  do  You  Mean  by  the  Employment  Depart- 
ment? 

Read  Page  59. 
Can  a  Girj,  in  the  Continuation  School  Stay  at 

Home? 

Not  unless  she  receives  a  Home  Permit.  What  is  a 
Home  Permit?  A  girl  receives  a  home  permit  when  after 
a  visit  by  the  teacher  and  attendance  officer,  conditions 
at  home  warrant  the  granting  of  such  a  permit. 

Is  There  an  Attendance  Officer?  School 
Doctor?  School  Nurse?  The  attendance  officer,  the 
school  doctor  and  the  school  nurse  are  important  factors 
in  the  Continuation  School. 

Do  We  Have  Report  Cards?  Yes,  you  receive 
records  of  your  work  at  stated  intervals.  This  report 
card  is  very  important.  It  is  not  only  given  to  you  for 
your  parents  and  employer,  but  the  record  is  also  kept 
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on  file  at  the  school.  Employers  frequently  telephone 
for  your  record.    You  are  marked  on 


The  Aim  of  the  Continuation  School  is  to  stimu- 
late in  you  the  love  of  work  and  the  ambition  to  do 
your  best.  It  actuates  you  to  do  some  work  that  is 
needed  and  do  it  thoroughly;  to  make  your  toil  count  for 
something  in  adding  to  the  sum  total  of  that  which  is 
actually  profitable  to  humanity;  to  make  your  example 
count  for  something  on  the  side  of  honesty  and  cheer- 
fulness and  courage  and  good  faith  and  love.  There  is 
nothing  beyond  this  because  there  can  be  no  higher 
practical  result  of  effort.  It  is  the  translation  of  the 
true  divine  purpose  of  all  the  work  and  labor  that  is  done 
beneath  the  sun,  into  one  universal  word,  "Usefulness." 
"To  have  this  for  the  chief  aim  in  life  ennobles  and 
dignifies  all  that  it  touches." 


Hours  Present. 
Hours  Absent. 
Times  Truant. 


Courtesy. 
Neatness. 
Arithmetic 
English. 


Times  Tardy 

Reliability. 

Application. 


Penmanship. 
Vocational  Aptitude. 
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BOOKKEEPING. 


If  you  are  ambitious  to  fit  yourself  for  office  work, 
you  should  begin  your  training  with  Bookkeeping  I  and 
English  I.  As  business  increases  there  are  many  office 
j  obs  opened  to  trained  girls.  Some  of  these  are  receiving, 
shipping,  stock,  entry,  ledger,  cost,  billing  and  state- 
ment clerks  and  bookkeeping  machine  operators  as  well 
as  the  regular  stenographer  and  bookkeeper.  All  these 
positions  require  special  training  and  a  general  knowl- 
edge of  business.  Studying  bookkeeping  is  the  best 
way  to  obtain  this  general  knowledge.  Even  if  you 
never  do  any  actual  bookkeeping,  the  things  you  learn 
will  be  very  helpful  in  any  office  position  you  ever  hold. 
Training  in  bookkeeping  helps  you  to  think  clearly  and 
accurately  and  to  follow  directions.  This  makes  you 
a  more  efficient  worker  in  any  office. 

A  knowledge  of  bookkeeping  is  very  often  the  reason 
for  a  girPs  receiving  a  promotion.  Even  if  you  see  no 
immediate  use  for  bookkeeping,  you  can  never  tell 
when  the  chance  for  promotion  will  come.  When  it 
does  come  the  girl  with  the  best  education  and  training 
is  chosen.  Any  business  man  will  prefer  to  promote 
one  of  his  own  girls,  who  understand  the  details  of  the 
business,  rather  than  employ  a  new  girl.  Keep  your 
eyes  open  for  a  chance  for  promotion,  but  be  ready  when 
it  comes  by  being  prepared  for  the  new  job. 

Bookkeeping  is  a  foundation  for  a  business  training. 
It  is  therefore  an  elective  subject  for  first-year  pupils  in 
day  or  evening  high  schools  as  well  as  in  private  busi- 
ness schools.  If  you  complete  the  first-year  work  in 
Bookkeeping  I  and  English  I,  you  will  receive  credit 
points  which  may  be  counted  as  one  year's  work  toward 
your  evening  school  diploma.  You  may  then  transfer 
to  the  advanced  classes  in  Typewriting  I  or  Office  Prac- 
tice and  English  II  and  continue  your  training  for  an 
office  position. 
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Some  girls  think  bookkeeping  is  difficult.  Bookkeep- 
ing is  difficult  for  the  lazy  girl  who  is  not  willing  to 
work  for  promotion,  but  it  is  not  for  the  ambitious  girl 
who  wishes  to  get  ahead.  The  classes  are  small  and 
we  have  plenty  of  time  for  each  girl  to  get  all  the  help 
she  needs  in  order  to  understand  the  work.  You  begin 
the  study  the  day  you  are  transferred  and  you  may 
advance  just  as  rapidly  as  you  are  able.  A  girl  who  is 
perfectly  content  with  her  present  position  and  is  willing 
to  go  on  doing  the  same  thing  year  after  year  should 
not  take  Bookkeeping  I  and  English  I;  but  any  girl 
who  has  completed  the  eighth  grade,  and  who  is  am- 
bitious to  train  herself  for  an  office  position  should  most 
certainly  take  Bookkeeping  I  and  English  I. 

ENGLISH  I  IN   CONNECTION   WITH  BOOK- 
KEEPING. 
"  Hello,  Mary.    Going  to  work?" 
"Yes." 

"  I  haven't  seen  you  all  summer.  Where  are  you 
working  now,  same  place?" 

"No,  I  have  a  fine  job  at  Simmons." 
"How  much?" 
"  Twelve." 

"My,  that  sounds  good.    How'd  you  get  it?" 
"Applied.    Wrote  a  letter." 

"Oh,  I'd  never  bother  to  do  that  —  rather  go  myself. 
I  never  could  write  that  sort  of  letter  anyway." 

"Well,  I  couldn't  either  till  I  had  letters  of  applica- 
tion in  Continuation  School  last  year.  We  certainly 
had  some  practice  and  I  owe  my  job  to  it,  for  the  boss 
said  mine  was  one  of  the  few  letters  considered  out  of 
a  good  many  applications." 

"Really?  I  have  to  go  there  too,  I  suppose.  Have 
to  get  my  certificate  tomorrow  for  a  job  at  Martin's. 
What  can  I  take  at  that  school?  Same  old  things,  I 
suppose?" 

"Yes,  in  a  way,  Helen,  but  I  think  you'll  find  it  quite 
different.    I  took  English  I  and  Bookkeeping,  but  our 
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work  was  very  practical.  We  took  the  things  that 
would  really  help  us  out  most  —  correct  form  for  busi- 
ness letters,  practice  in  writing  simple  letters  like  order 
letters  and  everything  about  letters  of  application. 
The  teacher  said  we'd  get  our  foundation  in  English  I 
and  then  if  we  went  on  into  English  II  or  evening  high 
we'd  be  ready  for  more  difficult  letters. 

"Then  we  had  exercises  on  errors  in  words  and  sen- 
tences which  we  made  in  our  letters,  and  we  studied 
business  expressions  and  abbreviations.  A  good  many 
of  the  business  words  we  had  in  our  bookkeeping. 

"Then  we  had  some  'awfully'  interesting  discussions 
in  oral  composition.  We  talked  about  all  sorts  of 
things;  industries  in  Boston  and  New  England,  work- 
ing laws,  different  kinds  of  work  we  ourselves  do,  suc- 
cess in  business  or  in  anything  else,  health  laws,  the 
'movies/  newspapers,  travel,  dress.  Oh,  I  can't  remem- 
ber all  we  talked  about." 

"Didn't  you  have  any  reading?" 

"Oh,  yes,  we  had  library  books  to  read  ourselves  and 
quite  often  the  teacher  read  us  a  short  story  and  dis- 
cussed it  or  told  us  the  story  of  some  famous  book. 
That  was  the  best  of  all." 

"Well,  Mary,  I  have  to  go  up  Tremont  street.  When 
I  begin  Continuation  School  next  week  I  know  what 
I'm  going  to  take  —  just  what  you  did.  Thanks  much 
for  telling  me  about  it.    So  long." 

OFFICE  PRACTICE  CLASS. 

Have  you  ever  been  in  a  busy  office?  If  not,  you 
have  missed  a  very  interesting  sight.  Who  are  the 
workers  you  find  there?  Bookkeepers  and  stenographers, 
to  be  sure,  but  there  are  also  file  clerks,  messengers, 
calculating  machine  operators,  dictaphone  operators  and 
general  office  workers.  The  Office  Practice  Class  pre- 
pares you  for  the  last-named  positions. 

Labor-saving  devices  of  one  sort  or  another  are  be- 
coming more  numerous  every  day,  and  the  tendency  in 
all  business  offices  is  to  make  machines  do  as  much  work 
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as  possible.  These  machines  cannot  run  themselves 
but  must  be  operated  by  those  who  understand  them. 
In  the  Office  Practice  Class  you  will  have  the  opportunity 
of  learning  how  to  handle  the  following  machines: 

Burroughs  Calculating  Machine. 

Burroughs  Listing  Machine. 

Mimeograph. 

Monroe  Calculating  Machine. 

Beck  Duplicator. 

Dictaphone. 

Junior  Multigraph. 
Have  you  hated  to  add  a  long  column  of  figures? 
Some  of  these  machines  not  only  add  but  subtract, 
multiply  and  divide  with  such  rapidity  that  pupils 
fairly  gasp.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  machine  turning 
out  fifty,  or  even  two  hundred  and  fifty  copies  of  a 
letter?  We  have  such  machines  in  the  Office  Practice 
Class. 

Instruction  is  also  given  in  filing  and  indexing,  and 
you  have  an  opportunity  to  do  practical  and  interesting 
work  in  the  school  office.  Perhaps  you  do  not  know 
what  I  mean  by  filing.  I  mean  classifying  and  arranging 
business  papers  so  that  they  can  be  readily  found  for 
future  reference.  This  is  a  vital  work  in  every  office. 
The  study  and  practice  of  this  class  will  fit  you  for  such 
positions. 

What  other  information  should  a  prospective  office 
worker  have?  Information  on  mailing,  banking,  forms 
of  remittance  and  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  telephone 
is  given  in  this  class.  Could  you  carry  a  parcel  to  the 
post  office  and  know  the  correct  charge  for  sending  it  to 
Chicago,  to  New  Orleans?  Would  you  know  how  to 
send  it  to  insure  speedy  delivery?  Could  you  carry 
money  to  the  bank  for  deposit  and  take  care  of  all  the 
necessary  details?  Do  you  know  when  papers  are 
properly  indorsed?  Do  you  know  five  different  ways  of 
sending  money  safely  and  the  advantages  of  each?  All 
this  you  will  need  to  know  if  you  are  seeking  an  office 
position,  all  this  the  Office  Practice  Class  will  teach  you. 
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What  is  your  present  "job"?  It  is  safe  to  guess  that 
it  is  one  which  belongs  to  the  class  of  unskilled  labor,  one 
which  any  one  of  a  thousand  girls  could  fill.  It  requires 
no  special  training  and  you  have  none.  At  the  end  of 
your  course  in  office  practice,  you  will  be  trained  in  several 
specialties  which  will  be  the  wedge  that  will  open  to 
you  opportunities  for  advanced  training  along  similar 
lines.  You  will  be  lifted  out  of  the  class  of  unskilled 
juvenile  labor  into  the  field  of  skilled  juvenile  workers. 
The  latter  group  is  more  permanently  employed  than 
the  former,  and  less  likely  to  be  "laid  off." 

Two  hours  a  week  are  given  to  the  study  of  office 
practice.  If  you  are  a  grammar  school  graduate  and 
are  interested  in  this  class  we  will  do  all  in  our  power 
to  help  you. 

The  remaining  two  hours  of  your  time  will  be  spent  in 
studying  English.  What  is  that  you  say?  You  hate 
English?  If  that  is  true,  don't  think  of  studying  office 
work.  You  will  be  wasting  your  time.  But  it  isn't 
true.  You  don't  hate  English.  You  don't  hate  to  talk 
at  work  and  at  play.  It  is  the  only  way  you  can  carry 
on  business  or  friendships  with  others.  You  like  to 
talk;  you  have  to  talk  at  home,  at  work,  and  at  play. 
Now,  studying  English  is  merely  learning  to  talk  cor- 
rectly, clearly,  forcefully,  and  interestingly.  Do  you 
ever  have  difficulty  in  explaining  yourself,  in  giving 
directions?  Were  you  ever  ashamed  of  a  slang  word 
slipping  out  because  you  were  unable  to  think  quickly 
of  a  good  English  substitute?  If  so,  you  do  need  to  study 
English.  Good  English  is  the  key  to  social  and  business 
advancement.  A  man  may  not  care  what  kind  of 
English  his  servant  uses,  but  he  takes  pride  in  his  wife's 
good  English.  No  employer  cares  what  kind  of  English 
the  girl  in  his  factory  uses,  but  he  is  very  particular 
about  the  English  of  those  who  meet  his  customers  and 
talk  with  them  in  person,  or  over  the  telephone.  Don't 
you  see  that,  unless  you  are  satisfied  to  hold  an  inferior 
position  always,  it  is  very  necessary  for  you  to  improve 
your  English. 
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You  say  you  would  enjoy  learning  to  talk  better,  but 
you  hate  to  write.  That  is  only  because  you  don't 
know  how  to  do  it.  I  will  grant  that  you  speak  much 
more  often  than  you  write,  but  aren't  there  times  when 
it  is  necessary  to  write?  Many  advertisements  for 
"Help  Wanted"  require  the  reply  in  writing,  and  the 
applicants  are  judged  by  their  letters  alone.  Would 
you  stand  any  chance  on  yours?  Don't  you  like  to 
receive  letters?  Of  course,  everyone  does.  Your  friends 
do.  Don't  you  often  neglect  them  because  you  "hate 
•to  write"  or  " can't  think  of  anything  to  say?"  Your 
study  in  this  class  will  help  you  to  write  all  kinds  of 
letters;  " newsy"  letters;  "thank  you"  letters;  letters 
of  sympathy  and  congratulations;  letters  of  complaint; 
letters  ordering  goods,  etc.  You  will  learn  how  to  find 
things  to  say  and  how  to  say  them  well.  You  will  like 
it  when  you  know  how. 

Learn  all  about  filing,  but  remember  that  there  would 
be  no  such  position  for  a  girl  if  no  one  wrote  letters. 
Which  do  you  think  earns  the  higher  salary,  the  girl 
who  files  the  letters  or  the  girl  who  writes  the  letters 
which  are  filed?  Learn  to  run  a  typewriter  as  accurately 
and  rapidly  as  possible,  but  remember  no  one  is  employed 
as  a  typist  who  cannot  compose  and  punctuate  English 
correctly.  Good  English  is  as  necessary  to  the  office 
worker  as  the  brush  is  to  the  painter.  In  the  offices 
you  will  have  to  compete  with  graduates  of  high  school 
and  business  colleges.  If  you  do  the  work  of  the 
Office  Practice  Class  faithfully,  you  need  not  fear  com- 
petition. You  will  go  into  the  work  with  a.  full  kit  of 
tools  and  a  knowledge  of  their  use.  The  rest  depends 
upon  yourself. 
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THE  TYPEWRITING  COURSE. 


The  girl  who  is  obliged  to  leave  the  high  school  in  her 
first,  second,  or  third  year  usually  goes  out  into  the 
business  world  full  of  hope,  that  because  of  her  high 
school  training  she  can  secure  a  better  position  than  her 
less  fortunate  friend,  who  at  the  same  age  has  not  com- 
pleted the  grammar  school  course.  Many  girls  have 
met  with  disappointment  and  have  been  obliged  to 
accept  positions  which  soon  result  in  dissatisfaction 
because  there  seems  to  be  no  goal  ahead.  Is  your 
present  position  one  that  requires  no  high  school  train- 
ing? Have  you  discovered  that  there  is  little  or  no 
opportunity  for  advancement?  Do  you  realize  that 
with  one  or  two  years  more  of  commercial  training  you 
would  be  a  valuable  asset  in  a  business  office. 

The  Typewriting  Course  is  open  to  you  if  you  have 
completed  at  least  one  year  of  high  school.  You  will  be 
taught  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  keyboard  by  means 
of  the  touch  system  of  typewriting,  advancing  to  the 
practical  work  according  to  your  own  ability.  If  you 
have  already  had  some  typewriting  training  in  the  high 
school  you  will  be  placed  in  the  advanced  section  and 
given  speed  tests,  practice  in  the  arrangement  of  business 
correspondence,  addressing  envelopes,  tabulating  center- 
ing, and  making  out  bills  and  reports.  Emphasis  is 
placed  always  on  spelling,  punctuation,  and  correct 
phrasing. 

If  you  are  working  in  a  business  office,  special  work 
will  be  given  with  the  purpose  of  making  you  more 
efficient  in  your  particular  task,  or  to  prepare  you  for  the 
opportunity  ahead.  Many  girls  who  have  had  to 
accept  positions  in  factories  or  other  places  where  high 
school  training  is  not  required  have  been  placed  in  office 
work  by  the  employment  department  of  the  school  as  a 
result  of  efficient  work  done  in  the  typewriting  and 
English  classes. 
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Opportunities  for  advancement  often  come  to  girls 
who  start  their  business  career  on  the  simple  detail  of 
office  routine.  Many  former  Continuation  School  pupils 
have  won  promotion  by  being  prepared  to  help  in  an 
emergency. 

Could  you  help  address  envelopes  if  there  were  a 
shortage  of  typists  in  your  office?  Could  you  submit 
an  important  letter  perfectly  typed  if  you  were  asked  to 
substitute  for  the  typist?  Could  you  apply  the  help 
often  needed  during  the  busy  noon  hour?  If  you  are 
prepared  to  come  to  the  front  in  time  of  need,  your 
salary  is  bound  to  show  an  increase.  If  there  is  a 
question  of  retaining  or  discharging  some  members  of 
an  overcrowded  office  force  you  will  find  that  the  more 
readily  you  can  handle  the  tools  of  business  the  more 
secure  is  your  position. 

Any  ambitious  girl  with  some  high  school  background 
realizes  after  very  little  experience  in  an  office  that  the 
opportunities  ahead  are  numberless,  but  that  the  com- 
petition is  keen.  Many  of  our  girls  who  start  their 
training  in  the  Continuation  School  go  out  into  various 
evening  high  schools  or  into  the  business  colleges,  thus 
preparing  themselves  to  cope  successfully  with  the  many 
highly  trained  students  from  the  day  schools. 

'  In  last  year's  class  two  girls  saved  enough  money  from 
their  earnings  to  enter  business  college  this  year,  and  are 
now  attending  the  regular  day  sessions.  Another  girl 
proved  herself  so  valuable  to  her  employer  both  in 
personality  and  in  service  that  he  gave  her  a  year's 
tuition  in  a  business  college. 

One  of  the  most  marked  cases  that  has  come  to  the 
attention  of  the  school  was  that  of  a  young  girl  who 
attended  the  English  and  typewriting  classes.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  she  lost  both  parents  during  the  year, 
and  had  to  keep  house  for  the  younger  children,  she 
succeeded  by  her  awn  determination  and  by  the  help  of 
interested  friends  in  the  school  in  returning  to  the  day 
high  school,  receiving  her  diploma  and  entering  Boston 
University.    Don't  you  think  it  was  worth  the  effort? 
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ADVANCED  ENGLISH. 


Can  you  express  your  thoughts  in  a  few  well  chosen 
words  that  make  your  hearer  feel  as  you  feel,  see  as  you 
see,  and  act  as  you  would  like  to  have  him  act? 

Can  you  meet  people  politely  and  can  you  converse 
fluently  using  clean-cut  sentences  without  the  common 
errors? 

Modern  business  methods  have  so  changed  that  today 
the  girl  who  understands  the  meaning  of  words  and  the 
correct  use  of  language,  so  that  she  can  carry  on  a  con- 
versation with  readiness  and  ease,  goes  out  into  the 
world  with  a  valuable  business  asset.  In  this  day  of 
sharp  competition  in  the  business  world,  it  means  dollars 
and  cents  for  the  girl  who  can  face  an  employer  and  use 
accurate,  concise  speech.  Good  language  is  the  result 
of  habit.  Habit  comes  as  the  result  of  practice.  What 
are  you  doing  to  develop  good  language  habits? 

In  Advance  English  you  will  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  talk,  observe,  and  criticize.  By  means  ofx  friendly 
criticism  you  will  have  a  chance  to  find  out  your  mistakes 
and  improve  your  speech.  You  will  discover  the  need  of 
a  good  business  vocabulary  and  the  value  of  reading 
editorials  and  current  events  from  daily  papers  and 
magazines,  and  good  books  in  your  leisure  time. 

Although  in  conducting  commercial  affairs  we  have 
to  do  a  great  deal  of  talking,  everyone  realizes  the 
importance  of  written  English  in  modern  business  life. 
^Today  it  is  difficult  to  think  of  many  who  do  not  need  to 
write  a  business  letter. 

With  your  shorthand  and  typewriting  and  without  a 
good  knowledge  of  Business  English  you  are  like  a  ship 
without  a  rudder.  Many  times  an  employer  will  say, 
"I  want  a  clerk  who  can  write  what  I  mean  to  say,  not 
necessarily  what  I  do  say." 
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You  can  typewrite  with  accuracy  and  speed.  But 
have  you  misspelled  any  words?  Have  you  punctuated 
your  letter  correctly?  Can  you  construct  a  good 
sentence?  Are  you  familiar  with  the  various  forms  of 
letters  used  in  business  correspondence? 

In  Advanced  English  you  will  become  familiar  with 
the  various  kinds  of  buying  and  selling  letters  and  have  a 
chance  to  test  your  ability  in  writing  the  same.  You  will 
discover  the  necessity  for  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  rules 
of  grammar  and  composition  and  the  acquirement  of  a 
wide  and  varied  vocabulary.  You  will  gradually  realize 
that  success  in  the  future  depends  wholly  upon  yourself. 
To  hold  an  important  position,  you  must  have  the  quali- 
fications necessary  to  render  efficient  service. 
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HOME  MAKING. 


It  is  perfectly  natural  that  your  dream,  like  that  of 
every  other  girl,  is  to  have  a  home  of  your  own.  Have 
you  ever  thought  of  the  many  responsibilities  of  a  home 
maker?  You  will  have  to  consider  them  or  shirk  your 
duty. 

The  Continuation  School  offers  a  course  in  which  all 
the  different  responsibilities  of  the  home  maker  are 
considered  and  as  many  as  possible  studied.  This 
gives  the  girl  who  takes  this  course  a  wider  and  deeper 
knowledge  of  the  how  and  why  of  the  home  maker's 
job.  In  our  kitchen  and  dining-room  you  can  learn 
how  to  do  all  the  tasks  of  the  home  maker,  so  often 
considered  drudgery  because  one  does  not  know  how 
to  do  them  correctly,  and  with  the  least  possible  effort. 

Do  you  like  to  cook?  Perhaps  not,  but,  if  you  know 
the  different  principles  of  cooking  and  how  to  apply 
them  you  might  like  it  better.  You  can  learn  these 
principles,  and  apply  them  in  our  kitchen  which  is 
fitted  up  like  any  simple  home  kitchen.  After  the  food 
is  cooked  you  will  serve  it,  learning  in  this  way  how  to 
set  the  table  and  how  to  serve  the  food  at  different 
meals.  Beside  a  knowledge  of  the  cooking  of  foods 
you  will  study  the  kinds  of  food,  their  value,  their  usage 
in  the  body,  and  how  to  combine  them  in  order  that 
the  body  will  get  what  it  needs  for  health,  growth  and 
energy. 

How  can  you  do  the  planning  for  and  the  purchasing 
of  the  various  equipment  for  the  home  unless  you  know 
something  about  the  kinds  of  household  equipment  on 
the  market?  We  study  about  the  different  kinds  of 
household  equipment,  including  the  labor-saving  de- 
vices, their  cost,  their  value,  and  their  uses.  Then 
you  will  be  able  to  choose  wisely  and  according  to  your 
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means,  when  you  are  ready  to  start  your  own  home. 
One  of  the  greatest  responsibilities  of  the  home  maker 
is  the  spending  and  saving  of  the  family  income.  How 
can  you  do  all  this  unless  you  know  what  to  buy?  Here 
again  the  knowledge  of  food  values  is  necessary,  so  that 
the  food  purchased  will  give  full  return  for  the  money 
spent.  Besides  knowing  how  to  purchase  food  you 
should  know  how  to  care  for  it.  You  will  study  the 
purchase  and  use  of  food,  as  well  as  the  canning  and 
preserving  of  it  for  future  use. 

The  course  in  home  making  aims  to  teach  you  as  much 
of  the  home  maker's  art  as  possible,  in  our  limited  time, 
because  we  realize  the  importance  of  the  home  and 
this  ideal  is  back  of  all  our  thoughts  and  plans,  namely, 
that  the  efficient  and  well  equipped  home  maker  can 
aspire  to  higher  planes  and  send  forth  into  the  world 
to  better  and  greater  achievements  those  who  live 
under  her  care  and  influence. 

HOME  MAKING  ACADEMIC. 

After  two  interesting  hours  in  the  Cooking  Depart- 
ment you  come  to  the  academic  room.  Here  you  work 
out  the  problem  of  the  housekeeper,  figure  the  cost  of 
your  meals,  the  cost  of  your  clothes,  and  your  other 
living  expenses.  You  put  into  written  form  the  menus 
and  rules  that  you  learn  for  the  proper  feeding  of  adults 
and  children,  both  sick  and  well,  so  that  you  will  have 
them  for  future  reference.  A  written  receipt  saves  many 
a  dish  from  being  wasted. 

Your  home  is  not  alone  for  sleeping  and  eating.  It 
should  furnish  rest  and  recreation,  and  should  draw  to 
you  your  little  circle  of  friends.  A  study,  therefore,  is 
made  of  the  suitable  furnishings  of  a  home,  the  neces- 
sity and  importance  of  cleanliness,  simplicity,  and  the 
proper  blending  of  colors  that  go  to  make  an  attractive 
yet  quiet  and  restful  atmosphere.  You  learn  also  the 
correct  way  to  entertain  not  only  guests  but  also  the 
members  of  the  family. 
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You  learn  the  proper  attire  for  the  home,  the  street, 
and  business.  You  realize  how  your  actions  and  ap- 
pearance on  the  street  and  in  business  reflect  upon  the 
home. 

Do  you  realize  that  many  mistakes  have  been  made 
because  women  took  up  the  task  of  home  making  with 
little  or  no  thought  of  child  training?  Here  is  your 
opportunity  to  gain  that  knowledge  that  every  woman 
needs  regardless  of  her  position  in  life.  You  learn  the 
conditions  of  the  ideal  home,  the  influence  of  the  good 
mother  and  the  means  and  necessity  of  giving  the  right 
kind  of  recreation  that  will  keep  the  family  happy. 

You  will  realize  the  importance  of  a  training  that 
will  make  children  strong,  healthy  and  useful  citizens 
of  our  country. 

How  many  of  you  would  like  to  be  courteous  and 
pleasant  yet  do  not  know  just  the  right  thing  to  do  at 
just  the  right  time.  Here  is  an  opportunity  to  avoid 
those  wretched  moments  of  embarrassment.  Manners 
with  the  family,  at  the  table,  in  the  classroom,  on  the 
street,  at  work,  with  older  people  and  for  all  occa- 
sions, are  discussed  in  this  class. 

Accidents  and  sickness  must  be  met  with  some  time 
in  life.  You  are  given  instruction  in  home  nursing 
and  first  aid,  such  as  the  proper  treatment  for  a  cut  or 
burn,  the  proper  ventilation  of  a  room  not  only  during 
sickness  but  during  health,  and  the  precautions  against 
contracting  contagious  diseases. 

Many  times  you  have  seen  the  pleasure  with  which 
a  friendly  letter  is  received,  how  it  is  treasured  and 
displayed,  if  it  is  interesting  and  well  written.  You 
are  taught  to  write  just  such  letters,  also  invitations, 
acceptances,  notes  to  your  employer,  to  your  teacher, 
or  to  your  grocery  man. 

Your  leisure  time  is  provided  for  by  developing  in 
you  a  desire  for  good  reading  and  proper  amusement. 
You  will  find  good  books,  by  some  of  the  best  authors, 
in  the  classroom  for  your  use. 
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All  this  training  is  necessary  for  proper  home  making 
and  as  this  vocation  is  essentially  a  woman's  you  must 
do  your  part  to  make  it  a  great  success. 

"A  house  is  built  of  bricks  and  stones 

Of  sills  and  posts  and  piers; 
But  a  home  is  built  of  loving  deeds 

That  last  a  thousand  years. 
A  house  though  but  a  humble  cot, 

Within  its  walls  may  hold 
A  home  of  priceless  beauty 

Rich  in  love's  eternal  gold. 
The  men  of  earth  build  houses  —  halls 

And  chambers,  roofs  and  domes, 
But  the  women  of  earth  —  God  bless  them  — 

'Tis  they  who  build  the  homes." 
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THE  NOVELTY  CLASS. 


What  kind  of  hands  have  you? 

Could  they  dress  a  paper  doll  for  the  window  of  a 
candy  shop? 

Could  they  fashion  a  ribbon  flower  for  a  show  case? 
Could  they  make  the  decorating  and  favors  for  a 
party? 

Could  they  make  a  lampshade,  a  doll  pincushion,  or 
powder  puff  holder  for  a  lady's  bureau? 

Have  you  ever  thought  that  every  beaded  bag,  beaded 
pendant,  and  beaded  gown  is  the  product  of  a  girl's 
skill? 

Have  you  ever  considered  that  many  greeting  cards 
that  are  sold  were  designed  by  some  girl,  and  executed 
by  her  clever  ringers? 

Do  you  realize  that  the  fine  lace  and  beautiful  embroid- 
ery that  bring  the  highest  price  in  our  shops  are  the 
result  of  a  girl's  ingenuity  and  dexterity? 

And  your  own  hands,  what  possibilities  lie  within 
them? 

The  Novelty  Class  of  the  Continuation  School  will 
give  you  the  opportunity  to  try  out  and  develop  your 
skill.  You  can  learn  to  make  crepe  paper  favors,  bead 
a  bag,  crochet  a  rug,  stencil  a  curtain,  weave  a  basket; 
in  fact,  make  any  of  the  attractive  novelties  that  can  be 
produced  by  the  use  of  an  embroidery  needle,  crochet 
hook,  in  reed  or  sealing  wax,  or  with  paints  in  this  class. 

Enter  it  and  see  if  you  cannot  find  a  fortune  in  your 
hands. 
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DRESSMAKING. 


Would  You  Like  to  Know 

Hovj  to  make  pretty  clothes  for  yourself  at  a  small 
cost? 

How  to  choose  the  best  and  most  appropriate  mate- 
rials for  the  least  amount  of  money? 
How  to  care  for  your  clothes  properly? 
How  to  use  the  sewing  machine? 
How  to  help  your  mother  with  the  family  sewing? 
If  so,  you  may  study  all  this  in  the  Dressmaking  Class 
of  our  school. 

"But"  you  may  remark  "why  bother  to  learn  sewing 
when  you.  can  buy  ready-made  garments  in  the  stores 

nowadays?  " 

True,  but  that  is  the  remark  of  a  lazy  housekeeper. 
Very  often  the  ready-to-wear  garments  you  see  in  the 
shop  windows  can  be  made  for  one  half  the  price.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  the  ready-to-wear  garment  must 
pass  through  so  many  hands;  the  manufacturer  who 
buys  the  material,  the  garment  workers,  and  the  retail 
merchant,  each  must  have  his  profit,  and  this  profit 
comes  out  of  your  pocket. 

Not  only  in  the  matter  of  saving  money,  but  also  in  the 
matter  of  earning  your  living,  sewing  is  a  valuable  aid. 
In  a  recent  survey  of  juvenile  employment  in  Boston,  it 
was  found  that  girls  who  worked  with  the  needle  were 
among  the  highest  paid  of  all  juvenile  workers,  A 
pupil  who  can  sew  well  is  seldom  out  of  work  as  our 
Employment  Department  is  being  constantly  asked 
to  supply  such  help.  You  can  therefore  readily  see  the 
value  of  the  sewing  course. 

If  you  have  never  sewed,  you  must  first  learn  the 
different  kinds  of  stitches,  seams,  finishes,  and  the  use 
of  the  sewing  machine.    You  will  waste  neither  time  nor 
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material  on  practice  work  because  you  master  those 
important  functions  in  the  process  of  making  simple, 
yet  pretty,  undergarments  that  are  ready  to  wear  when 
complete. 

Surely  you  will  be  interested  to  work  on  children's 
clothes  for  you  will  endear  yourself  to  your  mother  and 
add  immeasurably  to  your  importance  in  the  family 
when  you  take  home  a  little  dress  for  the  baby  or  a 
blouse  for  your  younger  brother. 

You  can  also  learn  how  to  make  more  difficult  gar- 
ments, such  as  skirts,  blouses  and  dresses,  and  how  to  cut 
each  of  those  garments  from  patterns  in  the  most  eco- 
nomical manner. . 

If  you  are  ambitious  you  may  learn  many  other  things 
that  are  valuable  to  any  girl  or  woman  who  is  interested 
in  improving  her  home.  Among  those  are  making 
curtains,  table  linen,  rag  rugs,  lettering,  embroidery.  « 

Can  you  tell  the  difference  between  cotton,  linen, 
woolen,  silk  and  fiber  silk?  Or  can  the  salesman  take 
advantage  of  you  just  by  saying  a  material  is  all  wool 
when  it  is  really  half  cotton?  Don't  let  the  dealer  cheat 
you.  Learn  some  simple  home  tests  for  all  these  fibers. 
You  are  taught  in  the  sewing  course  to  distinguish  good 
and  bad  materials  and  to  tell  the  wearing  qualities  of 
textiles. 

Do  you  keep  your  clothing  in  good  condition  by 
removing  dust  and  spots?  Learn  how  to  set  colors  and 
how  to  launder  goods.  Do  you  waste  money  by  not 
knowing  how  to  darn,  patch,  mend  and  remodel  old 
clothes?  We  Americans  are  an  extravagant  race.  In 
the  sewing  course  you  may  learn  that  "A  stitch  in 
time  saves  nine"  —  not  only  nine  stitches  but  maybe 
nine  dollars  as  well. 

Because  it  is  necessary  to  train  the  mind  as  well 
as  the  hand,  to  improve  your  manners  as  well  as  your 
dress,  two  hours  of  each  session  are  given  to  mental 
studies.  Just  what  studies?  Arithmetic,  for  one;  not 
arithmetic  such  as  you  studied  in  grammar  school,  but 
arithmetic  that  you  need  to  know  in  order  to  measure 
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correctly  the  amount  of  material  needed  for  that  new- 
dress  that  you  are  making,  or  the  actual  cost  of  that 
slip  you  wish  to  make. 

Did  I  hear  you  say  you  hate  English?  You  like  to 
wear  pretty  garments,  do  you  not?  Did  you  ever  stop  to 
think  that  you  wear  this  same  English  as  you  do  a 
garment?  That  you  are  judged  by  it  as  you  are  by 
your  pretty  clothes?  That  if  you  improve  your  English 
you  will  be  able  to  earn  more  money?  In  the  English 
class  you  learn  to  write  interesting  friendly  letters,  and 
neat,  correct  business  letters.  You  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  new  book  friends  who  will  give  you  joy  in  your 
leisure  time,  for 

"Who  hath  a  book  hath  friends  at  hand, 
And  golden  gems  at  her  command, 
And  rich  estates  if  she  but  look 
Are  held  by  her  who  hath  a  book." 

Civics  may  be  a  dull  word  to  you,  but  you  are 
surely  interested  in  your  family,  your  chums,  your 
employer,  your  neighborhood,  your  city  and  your 
country.  These  topics  furnish  our  work  in  civics,  so 
that  you  may  learn  to  be  the  best  kind  of  daughter, 
sister,  friend,  worker  and  citizen,  devoted  to  the  welfare 
of  those  with  whom  you  live. 

The  study  of  hygiene  aims  to  show  you  how  to  be 
healthy  at  home  and  at  work;  how  to  be  a  neater  and 
more  attractive  girl  and  better  able  to  work  without 
losing  time  and  money  through  sickness.  The  lessons 
on  manners  and  courtesy  show  you  how  to  behave  in 
society  so  that  you  may  always  be  at  ease. 

Do  not  think  that  this  course  will  make  you  at  once  a 
dressmaker,  because  it  takes  years  to  learn  this  trade. 
You  will  discover,  through  the  sewing  course,  whether 
I  you  are  fitted  to  become  a  dressmaker.  Sewing  is  a 
necessity  for  the  home  maker  and  for  the  working  girl 
who  must  clothe  herself.  An  employer  will  often  judge 
you  by  your  clothing.  "  For  the  apparel  oft  proclaims 
the  man." 
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MILLINERY. 


Have  there  not  been  times  when  you  wished  that  you 
had  the  ability  and  training  required  to  make  your  own 
hats,  thus  enabling  you  to  have  two,  or  possibly  three, 
a  season  for  the  cost  of  one?  If  you  prefer  to  buy  the 
covered  shape,  would  you  not  like  to  know  how  to  trim 
it  artistically,  or  to  add  a  touch  of  individuality  to  the 
commercial  shape  by  putting  on  facing  or  bias  folds? 
If  so,  join  the  Millinery  Class. 

The  work  in  millinery  consists  in  making  hats  accord- 
ing to  season.  In  the  fall  and  winter,  silk,  velvet  and 
other  materials  suitable  for  wear  at  that  time  are  used; 
in  the  spring,  straw,  lace,  georgette,  gingham  and 
organdie.  The  summer  hats  may  be  designed  to  match 
your  summer  dresses.  The  trimming  for  many  hats 
may  be  flowers  and  ornaments  made  from  ribbon. 

You  may  make  as  many  hats  as  you  care  to  for  any 
member  of  your  family.  Some  girls  make  a  hat  for 
mother  or  sister  and  a  bonnet  for  the  baby. 

Each  girl  provides  her  own  material.  She  is  en- 
couraged to  bring  her  own  work  so  that  she  may  make 
her  own  selection  of  goods  and  of  price,  thus  applying 
the  tests  which  she  has  been  taught  in  the  study  of 
textiles. 

If  she  does  not  wish  to  select  her  own  material  she  may 
purchase  it  from  the  school  at  cost.  The  School  Com- 
mittee allows  the  purchase  of  such  material  as  is  needed 
for  instruction  in  the  class  and  the  city  is  reimbursed  by 
the  money  the  girls  pay  for  their  hats. 

Do  you  know  what  makes  one  hat  becoming  to  you 
and  another  unbecoming?  What  kind  of  hat  do  you 
require  for  your  face  and  figure  in  order  to  cover  up 
defects  and  make  the  most  of  your  points?  Do  you 
know?    You  will  be  able  to  make  a  selection  of  hats 
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from  an  artistic  standpoint  when  you  learn  that  the 
size  of  hat  selected  should  depend  upon  factors  such  as; 
size  of  head,  height  of  figure,  width  of  shoulders  and  hips, 
length  of  neck  and  that  the  shape  chosen  should  be 
influenced  by  shape  of  face,  hairdressing,  slope  of 
shoulders  and  features.  If  you  are  interested  in  making 
the  most  of  your  appearance  come  into  the  millinery 
class. 

Here  are  many  other  things;  we  study  the  season's 
millinery  fabrics,  learn  their  names,  and  become  able  to 
recognize  materials. 

Do  you  wear  the  same  hat  to  business  each  day  that 
you  wear  for  best?  Then  you  wish  to  know  how  to  care 
for  it  and  to  freshen  it  up  when  it  has  become  a  little  the 
worse  for  daily  use.  The  care  and  storage  of  a  hat  is 
more  important  than  one  realizes  at  first  thought  and, 
to  the  girl  who  is  interested  in  looking  her  best  at  all 
times,  a  study  of  the  processes  of  renovating  and  re- 
modeling will  make  an  appeal. 

During  the  period  you  will  work  with  cost  of  millinery 
supplies,  discuss  the  percent  of  weekly  wages  which 
should  be  allowed  for  clothing,  and  will  become  more 
familiar  with  measurements  by  the  use  of  the  yardstick. 
You  will  profit  by  our  health  talks,  and,  in  our  discussions 
of  current  events  and  other  matters  of  world  wide 
interest,  will  learn  for  what  our  country  stands  and  your 
responsibilities  as  one  of  its  future  citizens. 

Into  whatever  fields  of  work  you  may  go,  whether  it  be 
salesmanship,  office  work,  or  home  life,  you  will  find  a 
mastery  of  English  language  one  of  your  greatest  assets. 
Let  us  help  you  improve  your  English.  During  this 
period  you  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  become 
acquainted  with  many  of  the  worth-while  books  and  in 
these  will  make  friends  which  you  will  prize  through 
life. 

If  this  little  story  of  our,  work  has  interested  you  step 
into  the  millinery  classroom  to  see  what  the  girls  of  this 
group  are  accomplishing. 
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POWER  MACHINE. 


Ben  Franklin  said,  "He  that  hath  a  trade  hath  an 
estate."  Now,  Power  Machine  is  a  trade  and  a  well  paid 
trade,  too.  Let  me  tell  you  some  of  the  reasons  why  you 
will  make  no  mistake  if  you  choose  Power  Machine  for 
a  study. 

First. —  You  will  be  lifted  out  of  the  class  of  unskilled 
labor  and  will  take  your  place  among  the  skilled  workers. 
You  will  be  able  to  do  work  that  the  world  needs:  work, 
in  fact,  that  the  world  cannot  get  along  without,  for  we 
shall  always  need  clothing. 

Second. —  Your  work  will  be  interesting.  You  will 
experience  the  joy  of  creating  something  useful  and 
ornamental.  Your  work  will  be  varied,  for  you  will 
make  various  articles  of  wearing  apparel,  such  as  caps, 
dresses,  plain  and  fancy  aprons,  underwear,  childrens' 
dresses,  boys'  blouses;  and  besides,  a  great  many 
special  orders  are  turned  out. 

Third. —  Your  services  will  be  in  demand.  Your 
wages  will  be  secure.  The  world  is  always  willing  to 
pay  for  efficiency  and  skill.  The  well  trained  girl  is 
always  well  paid. 

Fourth. —  Your  future  will  be  secure.  If,  in  years  to 
come,  sickness  or  death  removes  those  upon  whom  you 
are  dependent,  you  will  have  a  weapon  with  which  to 
face  the  world  and  will  not  be  obliged  to  seek  charity. 

The  Boston  Continuation  School  is  the  only  con- 
tinuation school  in  the  State  that  has  a  Power  Machine 
Class.  Our  room  is  a  well  equipped  factory  room.  The 
City  of  Boston  has  spent  thousands  of  dollars  in  fitting 
us  out  with  machinery,  in  order  that  the  girls  who  wished 
to  get  specialized  training  might  obtain  it. 

We  have  all  that  is  needed  to  work  with  and  every 
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device  to  insure  the  safety  of  inexperienced  girls.  We 
have  plain  stitching  machines,  signing,  hemstitching, 
button-hole,  tucking,  shirring  and  overlock  machines. 

We  have  many  of  the  attachments,  too,  and  when  the 
articles  leave  the  school  they  are  ready  to  be  sold  on  the 
market. 

Through  the  co-operation  of  some  of  the  leading 
factories  in  the  city,  we  are  enabled  to  conduct  the  class 
as  a  modern  factory  is  conducted.  The  material  is 
furnished  and  cut  by  the  manufacturer,  so  you  will  be 
under  no  expense  while  you  are  learning. 

Just  as  soon  as  you  are  an  efficient  plain  stitcher,  you 
will  be  placed  in  a  reliable  factory  where  the  work  will 
be  similar  to  that  which  you  have  learned  in  school. 
The  girls  who  are  placed  in  factories  by  the  school  usually 
earn  anywhere  from  eight  to  twenty  dollars  a  week. 

Visits  will  be  made  by  the  Power  Machine  teacher  to 
the  factory  where  you  are  employed.  Very  often,  as  a 
result  of  one  of  these  visits,*  the  teacher  is  able  to  give  a 
girl  instruction  that  will  enable  her  to  go  ahead  in  her 
t  rade  and  eventually  will  result  in  an  increase  of  salary. 

You  will  find  Power  Machine  an  interesting  as  well 
as  a  useful  study.  The  more  you  learn  about  it  the 
more  fascinating  it  becomes. 

While  you  are  gaining  skill  in  your  trade  your  mental 
development  will  not  be  neglected.  Two  hours  of  each 
session  will  be  spent  in  continuing  your  studies.  You 
will  have  problems  in  arithmetic  to  solve,  such  as  are 
constantly  arising  in  a  Power  Machine  Factory;  in 
other  words,  you  will  find  practical  use  for  the  arithmetic 
you  learned  in  the  elementary  schools. 

You  will  take  part  in  discussing  topics  of  the  day,  not 
only  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  abreast  of  the  times,  but 
to  enable  you  to  improve  in  conversation.  Time  will 
be  given  for  reading,  too,  so  that  you  will  become 
acquainted  with  some  worth-while  books  and  may  learn 
to  know  what  true  companions  are. 

You  will  be  given  talks  on  hygiene,  so  that  you  will 
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know  how  to  care  for  your  body  even  though  your  sur- 
roundings may  not  always  be  conducive  to  good  health. 

You  will  be  told  of  the  duties  of  a  good  citizen,  and 
you  will  learn  of  the  many  things  your  community  is 
doing  for  you  and  what,  in  turn,  you  will  be  expected  to 
do  for  your  community. 

Remember, —  in  this  course  you  will  not  only  continue 
your  academic  education,  but  you  will  be  trained  to  do 
some  one  thing  well  and  employers  will  be  glad  to  pay 
you  for  your  special  knowledge.  The  girl  who  draws  a 
good  salary  at  the  end  of  the  week  works  no  harder  than 
the  girl  who  works  for  small  pay.  It  is  simply  because 
one  girl  is  skilled  and  the  other  is  not.  The  difference 
between  success  and  failure  is  only  a  matter  of  training. 

You  must  not  live  for  today  alone:  you  must  live  for 
tomorrow  also.  Be  not  like  the  grasshopper  who  flitted 
the  summer  away;  rather,  be  like  the  ant  who  prepared 
for  the  storms  of  the  winter! 
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GENERAL  IMPROVEMENT  CLASS. 


"  Life  is  an  arrow  —  therefore  you  must  know 
What  mark  to  aim  at,  how  to  use  the  bow, 
Then  draw  it  to  the  head  and  let  it  go." 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  find  out  what  this  school  has 
done,  is  doing,  and  can  do  for  you.  Have  you  a  mark  at 
which  you  are  aiming  —  some  chosen  position  in  life 
which  you  would  like  to  be  able  to  fill?  If  so,  you  will 
need  training  to  guide  your  efforts,  so  that  your  ambition 
may  be  realized.    Success  is  effort  well  made. 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that  all  the  school  mates 
you  left  are  receiving  twenty-five  hours  a  week  instruc- 
tion to  your  four  hours?  Can  you  afford  to  be  unpre- 
pared when  you  meet  them  in  competition  in  a  few  years? 
Boston  gives  you  this  opportunity.  It  is  your  privilege 
to  take  it. 

"Look  ahead  or  you  won't  get  ahead." 

Perhaps  conditions  at  home  forced  you  to  leave  school 
and  go  to  work.  Perhaps  you  didn't  like  school,  or 
possibly  some  companion  told  you  that  you  didn't  need 
schooling.  Probably  you  now  realize  the  value  of  it. 
The  General  Improvement  Class  in  the  Continuation 
School  offers  you  the  opportunity  to  improve  and  con- 
tinue your  studies.  Every  day  you  will  need  Arithmetic, 
English,  the  ability  to  speak  and  write  well  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  health  habits  that  will  make  you  a  useful,  happy 
citizen. 

But  let  me  tell  you  about  Mary  Brown.  Mary  is 
now  attending  the  Evening  High  School.  Mary  had  to 
leave  school  without  completing  the  seventh  grade  so 
that  she  could  help  support  her  home.  She  obtained 
work  but  unfortunately  business  became  so  dull  that  she 
lost  her  position. 
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It  was  then  that  the   Continuation  School  teacher 
made  a  visit.    She  found  Mary  cleaning  house. 

"But  why  aren't  you  at  work  Mary?"  she  asked. 

Then  Mary  invited  her  to  sit  down  and  told  her  the 
whole  story.  She  had  been  working  in -a  factory,  but 
the  department  in  which  she  worked  had  shut  down  for 
a  few  weeks  and  she  had  been  laid  off. 

"I'd  like  to  get  a  job  that  I  could  be  fairly  sure  of," 
said  Mary.  "My  mother  needs  all  the  help  that  I  can 
give  her.  I  really  must  get  work."  Then  the  teacher 
explained  to  Mary  that  the  only  work  one  can  be  fairly 
sure  of  always  requires  schooling. 

Mary  sighed.    She  had  not  finished  the  seventh  grade. 

But  the  teacher  explained  to  her  that  her  opportunity 
for  more  education  could  be  found  in  the  General 
Improvement  Class. 

The  Civics  taught  in  this  school  prepares  you  for 
American  citizenship.  Through  class  discussions  and  by 
reading  and  listening  to  stories  and  poems,  studying  the 
lives  of  great  men  and  women,  considering  the  qualities 
and  characteristics  of  the  world's  workers,  you  absorb  „ 
ideas  which  will  help  you  to  strengthen  your  character 
so  that  you  may  develop  into  a  capable,  intelligent 
woman,  fitted  to  undertake  any  of  the  responsibilities 
that  life  may  have  in  store  for  you.  You  are  also  in- 
structed in  the  machinery  of  government,  the  making  of 
laws,  the  reason  for  taxes,  the  use  of  the  ballot  and  the 
necessity  of  voting. 

The  study  of  civics  will  show  the  many  practical  ways 
in  which  the  government  is  protecting  your  life,  your 
property  and  your  health  and  the  many  opportunities 
that  are  offered  for  the  enjoyment  of  your  leisure  hours. 

A  girl  is  more  valuable  to  her  family  and  to  her 
employer  if  she  is  acquainted  with  current  business  forms 
and  methods,  the  different  kinds  of  banks,  their  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages,  if  she  can  plan  her  own 
personal  expenses  or  the  expenses  of  a  household,  and  if 
she  knows  how  to  cash  a  check  or  send  a  money  order  or 
a  package  by  parcel  post. 
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You  are  taught  the  kind  of  arithmetic  that  you  will 
find  necessary  in  your  every-day  life.  You  are  given 
examples  that  will  prepare  you  for  the  Business  Arith- 
metic of  the  Evening  High  School  and  for  the  Civil 
Service  Examinations. 

There  are  many  helpful  discussions  concerning  a  girl's 
personal  appearance,  the  right  kind  of  manners  and  the 
selection  of  clothing  suitable  for  business. 

A  girl  must  learn  to  speak  correctly  or  her  perfect 
manners  and  dress  will  not  seem  natural.  In  this  class 
constant  attention  is  given  to  the  correction  of  individual 
mistakes  in  English.  Therefore  she  is  taught  to  appre- 
ciate the  best  in  literature,  art,  and  music,  how  to  use 
the  school  library  and  how  to  express  her  thoughts  and 
ideas  in  good  English. 

The  girl  who  is  well  informed  concerning  the  events 
of  the  day  can  talk  intelligently  and  make  of  herself  an 
interesting  companion  and  a  progressive  employee. 
The  study  of  current  events  will  help  you  to  do  this. 

A  girl  went  to  an  office  seeking  employment.  She 
was  intelligent,  seemed  to  be  earnest  and  honest,  but 
did  not  get  the  position  in  that  office.  The  reason  was 
not  that  there  were  no  vacancies,  but  rather  that  the 
girl  had  not  specialized  so  that  she  could  render  service 
to  the  firm.  Will  you  have  to  give  up  your  opportunity 
for  business  success  and  future  hapiness,  to  one  who  is 
prepared  for  the  rewards  of  effort? 

Good  health,  good  work  —  good  work,  good  wages ! 

Of  course  you  want  to  keep  physically  fit  that  you 
may  do  your  work  well,  that  you  may  enjoy  life,  and 
thus  contribute  to  the  general  health  of  the  community. 

Here  you  can  learn  the  health  habits,  the  laws  of 
sanitation,  the  ways  in  which  as  a  business  girl  you  can 
use  your  leisure  hours  to  keep  and  improve  your  health 
all  to  the  end  that  you  and  your  family  may  become 
intelligent,  useful  members  of  society. 

Helen  held  several  positions  for  only  a  few  weeks  at  a 
time.  She  had  been  ill  with  rheumatic  fever  and  went 
to  the  hospital  for  many  weeks.    The  strain  of  work, 
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together  with  the  fact  that  Helen  was  pale  and  not 
strong,  had  proved  too  much  for  her.  Unless  Helen's 
health  improved  she  would  not  be  able  to  work.  Could 
her  teacher  aid  her  in  regaining  her  health?  Yes,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  school  doctor  and  school  nurse  who 
would  outline  a  health  plan  for  Helen  to  follow. 

Today  I  talked  with  Helen  about  her  present  work. 
She  is  making  good  with  bright  prospects  for  the  future. 
How  does  she  look?  She  has  gained  ten  pounds.  Rosy 
cheeks,  bright  eyes,  quick  step  and  a  smiling  face  speak 

for  a  happy  girl.    Best  of  all  her  employer,  Mrs.  , 

and  her  fellow  workers  praise  her  work  highly. 

Now  she  is  sixteen  years  old  but  returns  from  time  to 
time  to  tell  her  teachers  about  her  work  and  plans. 
She  always  adds:  "I  am  glad  I  had  to  go  to  Continua- 
tion Scjiool,  because  now  I  have  better  work,  better 
wages  and  better  health."  Helen  is  a  " booster"  for 
the  Boston  Continuation  School. 

Bessie  entered  the  Continuation  School  from 

Grade  VI  of  the  School  and  completed  the  General 

Improvement  Course.  At  that  time  she  was  employed 
in  a  bakery.  Two  years  after  graduation  she  returned 
to  her  teachers  to  obtain  permission  to  become  a  volun- 
tary pupil  for  two  weeks  to  prepare  for  a  Civil  Service 
examination  which  she  planned  to  take.  In  the  inter- 
vening years  she  had  attended  evening  school  to  finish 
grade  work,  as  she  realized  she  would  need  English  and 
arithmetic  if  she  were  to  succeed.  The  opportunity  had 
come  to  Bessie.  A  good  position  was  offered  if  she  could 
qualify.  She  returned  to  us  for  help.  For  two  weeks 
she  attended  faithfully  eight  hours  every  day  to  receive 
extra  instruction  and  practice  in  English  and  arithmetic. 
She  then  passed  the  examination.  Today  she  is  on  the 
Civil  Service  list  with  a  rating  of  82.3  per  cent.  Will 
you  be  ready  when  your  opportunity  comes?  We  can 
help  you  as  we  helped  Helen  and  Bessie.  . 
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FACTORY  CLASSES. 


For  your  convenience,  the  city  sends  teachers  to  the 
factories  so  that  you  can  attend  Continuation  School  with 
the  least  possible  loss  of  time  and  money. 

Your  present  occupation  is  the  work  you  are  doing  in 
the  factory.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  you 
must  study  only  the  facts  relating  to  your  present  work, 
but  you  must  also  study  other  subjects.  You  may  have 
plans  for  the  future.    The  school  can  help  you. 

There  are  certain  fundamentals  that  are  needed  in 
every  kind  of  work.  The  school  will  help  you  fix  these 
in  your  mind.  "What  are  these  fundamentals?"  Let 
me  explain  them. 

Among  the  first  is  "figuring."  Call  it  "arithmetic" 
if  you  prefer.  You  need  to  be  able  to  figure,  be  it  only 
to  make  out  slips  or  day  sheets  in  a  shoe  factory.  You 
must  strive,  as  never  before,  for  accuracy,  because,  now 
you  are  not  doing  examples,  merely,  but  you  are  using 
your  arithmetic  for  the  purpose  of  giving  necessary 
information  in  figures.  The  school  will  give  you  a  good 
course  in  commercial  or  trade  arithmetic. 

Now  let  us  consider  English.  "You  do  not  have  much 
occasion  to  use  it  except  in  asking  or  answering  questions, 
or  in  giving  or  taking  directions"  may  be  the  thought 
that  comes  to  your  mind.  These  occasions  for  using  it 
are  reasons  in  themselves.  Apart  from  business  good 
English  is  also  a  necessity  at  all  times.  You  should  have 
pride  enough  to  want  to  know  how  to  spell  common 
words,  how  to  capitalize  and  punctuate  correctly,  and 
to  speak  clearly,  in  good  English.  There  are  new  words 
to  be  learned  so  that  you  may  have  a  reasonably  large 
vocabulary.  All  these  points  surely  justify  considering 
English  as  another  fundamental. 

Another  group  of  subjects  is  included  in  "Class  dis- 
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cussions."  From  these  you  can  gain  much  useful 
information  concerning  personal  hygiene,  the  require- 
ments and  opportunities  in  the  trade  in  which  you  are  at 
present  employed,  as  well  as  in  other  occupations.  You 
will  also  be  instructed  in  manners  and  habits  that  make 
for  success,  and  in  many  other  subjects  that  may  be  of 
interest  to  you  and  will  aid  you  in  becoming  happier 
workers  and  better  citizens.  You  may  be  prevented 
from  making  hasty  decisions  that  you  would  regret  in  a 
very  short  time.  For  instance,  something  may  have 
gone  wrong  at  work.  You  are  excited  and  dissatisfied, 
and  feel  sure  that  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  get  through. 
In  the  class  there  is  a  discussion  on  the  topic  "When 
shall  I  give  up  a  job?"  You  begin  to  see  things  in  a 
different  light.  You  talk  things  over  with  the  teacher 
after  class  and  decide  that  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to 
wait.  The  next  day  all  goes  well  and  you  realize  you 
have  been  saved  from  taking  a  step  you  would  have  been 
sorry  for. 

Lastly  there  is  the  work  in  literature.  Good  books 
are  at  hand  for  reading  at  home  or  for  a  short  period 
during  each  session.  Sometimes  stories  are  read  to  the 
class.  You  are  instructed  in  good  reading  and  in  this 
manner  you  are  given  an  opportunity  to  form  a  habit 
and  taste  for  good  literature  that  will  last  throughout 
your  life. 

So  much  for  what  the  school  offers  you.  Is  there 
anything  required  of  you?  Most  assuredly,  yes.  A 
desire  on  your  part  to  make  the  most  of  the  four  hours, 
otherwise  the  course  of  study,  be  it  ever  so  good,  is 
practically  useless. 

"Are  you  in  earnest?    Seize  this  very  minute; 

What  you  can  do,  or  dream  you  can,  begin  it." 
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FOLLOW=UP  WORK. 


Do  you  know  that  all  Continuation  School  teachers 
visit  your  employer  and  your  parents?  They  are  inter- 
ested in  finding  out  how  you  are  progressing  in  employ- 
ment and  in  your  home  affaiis.  The  teacher  visits 
your  home  or  place  of  employment  as  a  friend  interested 
in  finding  out  how  you  can  make  better  progress. 

Visits  to  homes  and  places  of  employment  are  very 
important  in  the  education  received  while  a  pupil  in  the 
Continuation  School.  Your  home,  your  school  and 
your  employer  are  thus  brought  into  closer  contact  for 
your  benefit.  How  can  your  teacher  better  understand 
you  than  by  making  these  visits?  In  our  social  life 
don't  we  feet  better  acquainted  with  the  friends  at 
whose  homes  we  call?  Questions  arise  in  the  minds  of 
your  parents  and  if  they  cannot  come  to  the  school  and 
have  these  questions  answered,  an  opportunity  is  given 
to  ask  these  same  questions  of  the  teacher  who  calls. 
Perhaps  your  parents  are  strangers  in  the  city, —  what 
better  way  can  they  become  acquainted  with  the  educa- 
tional opportunities  offered  than  by  such  a  visit.  Has 
your  employer  ever  visited  the  Continuation  School? 
Sometimes  he  may  be, too  busy  to  do  so  but  he  is  inter- 
ested in  your  education.  He  is  interested  in  knowing 
the  teachers  who  are  educating  you  and  in  learning  all 
he  can  about  the  school  you  are  attending.  If  he  can- 
not come  to  the  school,  the  teachers  in  the  school 
must  visit  him  and  inform  him  concerning  the  work  you 
are  doing  in  school.  He  understands  what  you  do  in 
employment  and  is  interested  to  know  the  work  you  do 
in  school.  Your  teacher  and  your  employer  are  both 
interested  in  you  and  these  follow-up  visits  give  an 
opportunity  for  each  one  to  understand  better  the  other. 
After  such  visits  the  employer  is  frequently  more  sym- 
pathetic to  his  employees.  Oftentimes  he  learns  of 
your  ability  to  do  other  things  and  thus  promotion  is 
assured.    The  teacher  always  receives  valuable  informa- 
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tion  from  the  employer  which  helps  the  pupil  in  whose 
interest  the  visit  is  made.  Maybe  it  is  the  suggestion 
that  if  Mary  would  only  look  a'little  neater  she  could  be 
promoted  to  a  higher  position  or  if  Agnes  continues  her 
tardiness  she  will  have  to  look  for  other  employment. 

In  order  that  you  may  better  understand  the  immeas- 
urable value  of  this  work  I  shall  give  you  a  brief  account 
of  a  few  visits  that  have  been  made : 

1.  Purpose  of  the  Visit: 

Helen  has  been  a  good  worker  in  the  power  ma- 
chine class  and  wishes  to  operate  a  machine  at 
her  place  of  employment. 
Result  of  Visit : 

Employer  promised  to  give  Helen  the  first  oppor- 
tunity, possibly  within  a  day  or  two,  at  a 
weekly  salary  of  $15;  later  she  will  be  placed 
on  piece  work.  She  is  a  rapid  worker  and 
turns  out  quantities  of  careful  work. 

2.  Purpose  of  Visit: 

Alice  has  a  Home  Permit.    A  telephone  message 
is  received  that  she  is  ill : 
Result  of  Visit: 

A  teacher  calls  at  the  home  and  finds  that  as  her 
mother  is  dead  the  girl  has  entire  charge  of  a 
very  large  house.  In  addition  to  the  regular 
house  work  she  does  all  the  cooking  for  ten 
people.  There  is  a  child  at  home  who  is  too 
young  to  attend  the  kindergarten.  The  father 
agrees  that  the  burden  placed  upon  the  girl  is 
too  great  and  promises  to  obtain  help. 

3.  Purpose  of  the  Visit : 

Rose  works  in  a  factory  and  is  a  promising  student 
in  the  Office  Practice  Class. 
Result  of  Visit : 

Employer  had  just  hired  a  girl  through  an  employ- 
ment agency  to  do  light  office  work.  He  had 
not  considered  anyone  in  the  factory.  He 
promised  to  give  Rose  the  next  opportunity 
and  also  promised  to  call  our  Employment 
Department  for  young  workers  in  the  future. 
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EMPLOYMENT  DEPARTMENT. 


Probably  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  girls  who 
enter  school,  sooner  or  later,  have  to  earn  their  own 
living.  You  are  one  of  these  ninety  and  nine,  but  you 
have  started  earlier  than  many. 

Now,  just  why  did  you  leave  school  and  go  to  work? 
Were  you  face  to  face  with  the  problem  of  food  and 
clothing?  Did  you  have  to  help  with  the  care  of  others 
at  home?  Were  you  tired  of  school  and  wanted  a 
change?  Or  did  you  just  want  to  feel  the  magic  of  a 
little  money  earned  all  by  yourself?  What  kind  of 
work  did  you  find?  Being  young,  you  did  not  have 
enough  time  in  school  for  any  special  training,  and  so 
you  probably  took  the  first  job  you  could  get.  Perhaps 
you  were  luckly  and  found  a  good  one,  and  so  are  happy 
and  satisfied  in  it.  Ygu  are  earning  good  wages,  your 
surroundings  are  attractive,  and  you  can  see  a  good 
chance  to  advance  yourself.  All  these  things  being 
true,  you  do  not  need  the  help  of  the  school  Employ- 
ment Bureau  at  this  time  except,  perhaps,  for  a  little 
counsel.  Here  it  is:  "Put  you  heart  and  soul  into  your 
good  work.  Bear  in  mind  that  the  debt  is  almost 
entirely  on  your  side.  Feel  grateful  to  the  employer 
who  is  giving  you  a  chance  to  prove  your  worth.  This 
is  the  first  step  in  the  pathway  of  success.' ' 

But  perhaps  you  are  not  happy  in  your  work.  Maybe 
it  is  injurious  to  your  health.  Maybe  you  took  it 
because  it  was  the  only  position  you  could  find,  and 
you  had  nobody  to  help  you.  Maybe  you  have  been 
doing  " season"  work,  and  now  the  season  is  "dull" 
and  you  are  "laid  off."  Or,  best  of  all,  perhaps  through 
your  special  training  at  the  Continuation  School,  and 
through  the  encouragement  of  your  teacher  you  feel 
that  you  are  now  fitted  for  some  especial  kind  of  work. 
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You  have  good  health,  good  intelligence,  a  knowledge 
of  the  elementary  and  perhaps  high  school  branches, 
and  above  all,  a  willingness  and  desire  to  learn.  If 
this  is  true  then  there  is  always  an  employer  waiting 
for  you. 

How  can  you  meet  that  employer  and  get  that  work? 
Your  School  Employment  Department  will  do  it  for 
you,  but  you  must  come  and  tell  your  story. 

Now,  what  would  you  like  to  do?  Perhaps  you 
would  like  to  work  in  an  office.  Your  teacher  can 
recommend  you  as  being  neat  and  accurate,  and  you 
have  a  good  working  knowledge  of  the  typewriter  or 
some  office  machine. 

Perhaps  you  like  sewing  and  want  to  work  with  a 
dressmaker  and  learn  the  trade.  Your  teacher  says 
that  you  have  good  eyesight,  can  make  neat  stitches, 
can  run  a  machine  easily,  and  that  you  have  good  taste 
in  choosing  and  matching  colors.  But  you  are  a  sen- 
sible girl  and  realize  that  you  must  begin  at  the  bottom, 
and  so  you  will  not  object  to  running  errands,  delivering 
bundles  and  doing  shopping.  But  each  of  these  has 
its  help  toward  the  real  dressmaking  -  job  ahead.  By 
doing  errands  you  will  have  an  opportunity  to  meet 
good  people.  When  in  the  shop  standing  by,  ready 
to  hand  your  employer  the  scissors  and  needles,  you 
have  a  wonderful  chance  to  watch  the  real  process  in 
fitting  and  draping  dresses;  and  when  you  do  shopping 
you  have  an  opportunity  to  learn  combinations  of 
colors,  fabrics  and  trimmings.  Don't  you  see  value 
in  all  this? 

Perhaps  you  would  like  to  work  in  a  store.  Many 
stores  do  not  want  to  employ  girls  under  sixteen  years 
of  age,  but  there  are  many  others  that  do,  only  they 
must  have  the  right  type  of  girl.  What  is  this  type  of 
girl?  She  is  one  who  has  neat  appearance  and  good 
manners.    Can  you  qualify? 

Do  you  like  millinery?  Are  your  fingers  quick,  and 
do  you  like  to  combine  colors?  But  it  is  not  all  fun  to 
work  in  a  millinery  shop.    Day  after  day  and  week 
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after  week  you  will  have  to  sew  on  wire  and  canvas. 
But  if  you  are  patient,  some  day  you  will  work  up  to 
be  a  "trimmer,"  the  best  position  of  all. 

Many  times  girls  come  to  us  and  tell  us  that  they 
want  to  work  in  a  factory.  Some  people  are  inclined 
to  think  that  these  girls  are  not  ambitious,  and  that 
this  kind  of  work  is  not  desirable.  That  is  not  true; 
there  are  splendid  opportunities  in  many  factories. 
Many  girls  working  in  them  earn  more  money  in  a  week 
than  girls  in  offices  and  stores  earn  in  a  month.  This 
happens  of  course  only  when  girls  become  skilled. 
Working  conditions  in  factories  are  often  as  good,  if 
not  better,  than  in  other  establishments,  and  working 
hours  are  well  regulated.  Do  you  appreciate  now  that 
this  is  good  work?  When  you  have  acquired  training  in 
the  Continuation  School  you  can  be  placed  in  some  of  the 
best  work  shops  in  the  city  where  you  will  not  have  to 
fear  for  the  future. 

And  so  remember  that  the  Employment  Department 
is  always  at  your  service,  awaiting  to  consult  with  you 
and  ready  to  help  you.  And  there  is  another  fact  the 
Continuation  School  wishes  all  its  working  girls  to 
remember.  No  matter  what  kind  of  work  you  are 
doing  or  looking  for,  do  not  think  too  highly  about  your 
abilities.  Many,  many  times  you  are  not  earning  what 
your  employer  is  paying  you.  In  teaching  you  to  do 
things  in  the  right  way  your  employer  often  loses  time 
and  money,  and  your  mistakes  may  cost  him  the  loss 
of  customers. 

Never  think  that  the  world  owes  you  a  living.  It 
owes  you  just  as  much  as  you  are  able  to  earn.  Always 
be  loyal  to  your  employer.  Believe  in  him  and  in  your- 
self. This  is  what  we  call  "relation  between  employer 
and  employee."  Stand  on  your  own  merits.  This  is 
the  only  way  to  make  good. 
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THE  MASSACHUSETTS  CONTINUATION 
SCHOOL  LAW,  JULY  15,  1919. 


(ADOPTED  BY  MOST  OF  THE  CITIES  AND 
TOWNS  IN  MASSACHUSETTS  BY  REFEREN- 
DUM VOTE  NOVEMBER  4,  1919.) 

(General  Acts,  Chapter  311.) 
An  Act  Relative  to  the  Establishment  and  Main- 
tenance of  Continuation  Schools  and  Courses 
of  Instruction  for  Employed  Minors. 
Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  I.  (1)  Every  city  and  town  in  which,  dur- 
ing a  calendar  year  ending  December  thirty-first,  two 
hundred  or  more  minors  under  sixteen  years  of  age  are 
regularly  employed  not  less  than  six  hours  per  day  by 
authority  of  employment  certificates  or  home  permits 
described  in  Section  One  of  Chapter  forty-four  of  the 
Revised  Laws,  as  amended,  shall  and  any  other  city 
or  town  may,  through  its  shcool  committee,  local  board 
of  trustees  for  vocational  education,  or  both,  establish 
at  the  beginning  of  the  next  school  year  and  maintain 
continuation  schools  or  courses  of  instruction  for  the 
education  of  such  minors  under  sixteen  years  of  age  who 
are  regularly  employed  not  less  than  six  hours  per  day 
at  home  or  elsewhere  within  the  city  or  town,  and  for 
such  others  as  may  be  required  to  attend  as  provided 
in  section  three.  In  determining  the  cities  or  towns 
required  to  establish  continuation  schools,  or  courses  of 
instruction,  minors  who  are  employed  during  vacation 
by  authority  of  employment  certificates  or  home  per- 
mits shall  not  be  counted.  The  said  schools  or  courses 
shall  be  in  session  during  the  same  number  of  weeks  in 
each  year  as  the  high  schools  of  the  city  or  town. 

(2)  When  a  city  or  town  shall  have  established  the 
said  schools  or  courses,  it  shall,  subject  to  the  provisions 
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of  chapter  forty-four  of  the  Revised  Laws,  and  amend- 
ments thereof  not  inconsistent  herewith,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  paragraphs  3  and  4  of  this 
section  require  the  attendance  thereat  of  every  minor 
under  sixteen  years  of  age  who  is  engaged  within  the 
limits  of  the  city  and  town  in  regular  employment  or 
business  under  the  authority  of  an  employment  certifi- 
cate, or  in  profitable  employment  at  home  under  the 
authority  of  a  home  permit;  provided,  however,  that 
upon  application  of  the  parent  or  guardian  of  the  minor 
involved,  instruction  in  the  regular  schools  shall  be 
accepted  as  instruction  equivalent  to  that  provided  for 
by  this  act. 

(3)  The  required  attendance  at  said  schools  or  courses 
shall  be  at  the  rate  of  not  less  than  four  hours  per  week 
for  minors  regularly  employed  not  less  than  six  hours 
per  day  at  home  or  elsewhere,  and  at  the  rate  of  not  less 
than  twenty  hours  a  week  for  minors  who  have  secured 
employment  certificates,  and  who  are  temporarily  out 
of  regular  employment  or  business,  provided  the  school 
or  course  is  in  session  twenty  hours  a  week,  and  shall  be 
between  the  hours  of  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  and 
five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  any  working  day  or  days 
except  Saturday. 

(4)  In  the  establishment  and  conduct  of  said  con- 
tinuation schools  or  courses  of  instruction,  any  city  or 
town  may  take  advantage  of  established  educational 
agencies,  and  may  utilize  any  suitable  quarters  which 
meet  with  the  approval  of  the  board  of  education;  but, 
when  established,  the  said  continuation  schools  or 
courses  shall  be  considered  a  part  of  the  public  school 
system  of  the  municipality  wherein  the  minors  attending 
the  same  are  employed. 

(5)  The  time  spent  by  a  minor  in  a  continuation 
school  or  course  of  instruction  shall  be  reckoned  as  a  part 
of  the  time  or  number  of  hours  minors  are  permitted  by 
law  to  work. 

Section  II.  Cities  and  towns  maintaining  such 
continuation  schools  or  courses  of  instruction  as  are 
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approved  by  the  board  of  education  as  to  organization, 
control,  situation,  equipment,  courses  of  study,  qualifica- 
tions of  teachers,  methods  of  instruction,  conditions  of 
admission,  employment  of  pupils  and  expenditures  of 
money,  shall  receive  reimbursement  from  the  treasury 
of  the  Commonwealth  to  an  amount  equal  to  one  half 
the  total  sum  raised  by  local  taxation  and  expended  for 
the  maintenance  of  such  schools  or  courses  of  instruction. 

Section  III.  (1)  Any  minor  under  sixteen  years 
of  age  who  has  been  regularly  employed  in  a  city  or  town 
other  than  that  of  his  residence  and  who  is  temporarily 
unemployed,  may  be  required,  under  conditions  approved 
by  the  board  of  education,  to  attend  such  a  continuation 
school  or  such  courses  of  instruction  in  the  city  or  town 
of  his  residence. 

(2)  Whenever  an  employment  certificate  is  issued  to 
a  minor  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  authorizing  employ- 
ment in  a  city  or  town  other  than  that  of  his  residence, 
a  duplicate  thereof  shall  be  sent  forthwith  to  the  super- 
intendent of  schools  of  the  city  or  town  in  which  the 
employment  is  authorized. 

Section  IV.  The  employer  of  any  minor  between 
fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age  who  is  required  to 
attend  a  continuation  school  or  course  of  instruction  as 
defined  in  this  act,  shall  cease  forthwith  to  employ  such 
minor  when  notified  in  writing  by  the  superintendent  of 
schools  or  by  his  representative  duly  authorized  in 
writing,  having  jurisdiction  over  such  minor's  attend- 
ance, of  his  nonattendance  in  accordance  with  the  com- 
pulsory attendance  regulations  as  defined  in  this  act. 
Any  employer  who  fails  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
ten  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  offence. 

Section  V.  The  superintendent  of  schools  having 
jurisdiction  or  a  person  authorized  by  him  in  writing, 
may  revoke  the  employment  certificate  or  the  home 
permit  of  any  minor  who  fails  to  attend  the  said  schools 
or  courses  of  instruction  when  so  required  by  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act. 
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Section  VI.  (1)  A  city  or  town  which  refuses  or 
neglects  to  raise  and  appropriate  money  for  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  continuation  schools  or  course 
of  instruction  as  required  by  this  act,  to  be  instituted 
not  later  than  September  first,  nineteen  hundred  and 
twenty,  shall  forfeit  from  funds  due  it  from  the  Com- 
monwealth a  sum  equal  to  twice  that  estimated  by  the 
board  of  education  as  necessary  properly  to  establish 
and  maintain  such  schools  or  courses. 

(2)  A  sum  equal  to  three-fifths  of  such  forfeiture 
shall  be  paid  by  the  treasurer  and  receiver  general  to  the 
school  committee  of  the  delinquent  city  or  town,  and  the 
school  committee  shall  expend  the  same  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  continuation  schools  or 
courses  of  instruction  therein  to  the  same  extent  as  if  it 
had  been  regularly  appropriated  by  the  city  or  town  for 
that  purpose. 

Section  VII.  This  act  shall  take  effect  in  any  city 
or  town  upon  its  acceptance  by  the  qualified  voters 
thereof  voting  thereon  at  the  annual  state  election  in  the 

current  year. 
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FOREWORD. 


This  booklet  has  been  prepared  by  the  teachers  of 
the  Continuation  School  with  the  purpose  of  unfolding 
to  the  pupils  entering  the  school  for  the  first  time  the 
opportunities  offered  in  the  various  classes.  The  de- 
partments have  been  described  in  such  a  way  as  to  aid 
the  pupils  to  choose  what  courses  they  would  prefer  to 
follow  and  at  the  same  time  with  the  hope  that  in  some 
measure  they  may  be  helped  to  discover  the  kind  of 
work  for  which  they  are  best  fitted  by  Nature. 

It  is  a  pupil's  book,  written  in  the  language  of  the 
pupil.  It  is  permeated  throughout  by  the  spirit  of 
youth.  It  sets  before  the  adolescent  worker  the  value 
of  an  ideal,  of  ambition,  of  the  ability  to  work  hard;  of 
persistence,  courage,  enthusiasm,  and  loyalty.  It  tells 
him  that  success  in  life  is  due  largely  to  a  desire  to 
succeed,  to  a  will  to  succeed.  Such  lessons  as  these  must 
ever  be  taught  to  the  youth  of  our  country. 

Such  a  spirit  must  a  Continuation  School  have  if  it 
desires  to  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  pupils  under 
its  care.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  the  teachers  of  the 
school  have  prepared  the  booklet. 

Paul  V.  Donovan, 
Principal. 
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CONTINUATION  SCHOOL. 


Beach  8952,  Boys'  Division,  Common  street. 

Original  and  unusual  educational  institution. 

Sessions  8  to  12  m.  and  1  to  5  p.  m.  each  school  day. 

Trains  vocationally  14  to  16  year  old  children. 

Opportunity  given  working  boys  and  girls  to  discover  their 

vocational  aptitudes. 
No  charge  of  any  kind. 

Conserves  the  pupil's  previous  education. 

Our  free  Employment  Department  aids  both  pupils  and 
employers. 

Necessity  of  regular  attendance  required  by  law. 
Ties  school  work  up  with  the  job  wherever  possible 
Industrial  virtues  developed. 
No  exemptions  from  attendance. 

Unusual  facilities  afforded  for  trade  and  academic  instruction. 

Adds  to  the  child's  education. 

Trains  for  future  citizenship. 

Instruction  given  by  specially  trained  teachers. 

Opens  the  door  to  success. 

New  opportunities  presented  to  pupils. 

Subjects  taught  to  increase  the  child's  civic  and  vocational 
intelligence. 

Certificates  of  proficiency  granted  for  satisfactory  work. 
Hours  of  attendance  4  hours  per  week,  40  weeks  per  year. 
Offers  exceptional  opportunities  to  employed  minors  14  to  16 

years  of  age. 
Our  school  invites  your  co-operation. 
Let  us  help  the  working  boy  or  girl  to  success. 
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WORK. 


Work! 

Thank  God  for  the  might  of  it, 
The  ardor,  the  urge,  the  delight  of  it; 
Work  that  springs  from  the  heart's  desire, 
Setting  the  brain  and  the  soul  on  fire  — 
Oh,  what  is  so  good  as  the  heart  of  it, 
And  what  is  so  glad  as  the  beat  of  it, 
And  what  is  so  kind  as  the  stern  command, 
Challenging  brain  and  heart  and  hand? 

Work! 

Thank  God  for  the  pride  of  it, 

For  the  beautiful,  conquering  tide  of  it, 

Sweeping  the  life  in  its  furious  flood, 

Thrilling  the  arteries,  cleansing  the  blood, 

Mastering  stupor  and  dull  despair, 

Moving  the  dreamer  to  do  and  dare, 

Oh,  what  is  so  good  as  the  urge  of  it, 

And  what  is  so  strong  as  the  summons  deep, 

Rousing  the  torpid  soul  from  sleep? 

Work! 

Thank  God  for  the  pace  of  it, 
For  the  terrible,  keen  swift  race  of  it  — 
Fiery  steeds  in  full  control, 
Nostrils  a-quiver  to  greet  the  goal. 
Work,  the  power  that  drives  behind, 
Guiding  the  purposes,  taming  the  mind, 
Holding  the  runaway  wishes  back, 
Reining  the  will  to  one  steady  track, 
Speeding  the  energies,  faster,  faster 
Triumphing  over  disaster. 
Oh,  what  is  so  good  as  the  pain  of  it, 
And  what  is  so  great  as  the  gain  of  it? 
And  what  is  so  kind  as  the  cruel  goad, 
Forcing  us  on  through  the  rugged  road? 
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Work! 

Thank  God,  for  the  swing  of  it, 

For  the  clamoring,  hammering  ring  of  it  — 

Passion  of  labor  daily  hurled 

On  the  mighty  anvils  of  the  world . 

Oh,  what  is  so  fierce  as  the  flame  of  it? 

And  what  is  so  huge  as  the  aim  of  it? 

Thundering  on  through  dearth  and  doubt, 

Calling  the  plan  of  the  Maker  out. 

Work,  the  Titan!    Work,  the  friend, 

Shaping  the  earth  to  a  glorious  end, 

Draining  the  swamps  and  blasting  the  hills, 

Doing  whatever  the  Spirit  wills  — 

Rending  a  continent  apart, 

To  answer  the  dream  of  the  Master  heart, 

Thank  God  for  a  world  where  none  may  shirk  — 

Thank  God  for  the  splendor  of  work! 

—  Angela  Morgan. 
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THE  ENTRY  CLASS. 


In  the  year  1917,  when  the  United  States  entered  the 
World  War,  the  men  in  charge  of  the  military  and  naval 
affairs  of  the  country  were  confronted  by  the  huge  prob- 
lem of  placing  those  men  not  familiar  with  the  army  or 
navy  tasks  in  positions  for  which  they  were  best  fitted. 
For  this  purpose,  then,  certain  skilled  and  experienced 
officers  with  capable  assistants  were  assigned  to  the 
various  camps  and  cantonments  throughout  the  country ; 
they  were  organized  and  known  as  the  headquarters 
company  in  the  camps. 

This  headquarters  company  was  a  sort  of  informa- 
tion bureau  or  army  guide  —  the  men  in  charge  were 
placed  there  for  the  purpose  of  questioning  and  cross 
examining  every  man  who  enlisted  in  the  service  of  his 
country,  so  that  each  one  of  these  men  might  find  him- 
self in  a  position  where  he  might  serve  his  country  to 
the  best  of  his  ability  at  a  time  when  it  needed  the 
service  of  each  and  every  red-blooded  man  who  was 
willing  and  eager  to  do  all  that  he  could. 

Now,  in  this  stupendous  task  there  was  need  of  men 
of  all  classes  and  trades;  each  man  was  just  as  neces- 
sary as  his  neighbor  for  the  successful  completion  of 
the  task  —  carpenters,  machinists,  electricians,  ste- 
nographers, messengers,  chauffeurs,  fighters  and  fliers, 
infantry  men  and  artillery  men,  shippers,  stevedores, 
sailors,  landsmen,  strong  men  and  weak  men,  excep- 
tional men  and  average  men  —  there  was  need  of  every 
man,  as  there  was  a  most  important  assignment  for 
each  and  every  one.  It  was  a  huge  task,  a  hard  task, 
yet  a  task  successfully  completed  because  every  man 
realized  fully  the  necessity  of  doing  all  that  he  could  to 
help  those  in  charge. 

Every  man  knew  and  realized  that  on  his  frankness 
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and  straightforwardness  in  answering,  the  strength  and 
success  of  the  country  depended;  each  knew  that  dis- 
honesty and  deceit  would  break  down  all  that  the 
leaders  hoped  to  accomplish;  he  knew  that  skilled  car- 
penters would  be  wasted  in  a  kitchen,  that  chauffeurs 
would  be  in  the  way  in  a  stable,  that  clerks  would  be  dis- 
contented in  a  foundry,  that  sailors  would  not  enjoy 
digging  and  that  farmers  would  not  like  sailing.  Is  it 
not  evident  that  dissatisfaction  and  inefficiency  would 
have  resulted  from  any  inaccurate  statements? 

Our  country,  then,  during  that  crisis  had  to  pick  men 
for  the  jobs  which  suited  them  best  and  when  the  choice 
was  made  it  immediately  placed  the  men  under  the 
care  of  experienced  instructors.  As  a  result  the  United 
States  entered  the  Great  War  backed  by  millions  of 
men  who  were  trained  mentally,  physically  and  mechan- 
ically to  do  the  things  for  which  they  were  best  fitted 
and  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  things  which  they  liked 
best  to  do.  Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  with  military 
and  naval  powers  so  well  balanced  and  organized  that 
each  shell,  bullet  and  hand  grenade  sent  across  the 
enemy  lines  bore  the  absolutely  certain  stamp  of  success? 

In  just  the  same  way  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, the  state  which  had  battled  through  the  trials 
and  hardships  of  the  Pilgrims,  through  the  hazards  of 
a  Revolution,  a  War  of  1812  and  a  Civil  War  has  learned 
from  experience  that  Success  is  always  the  result  of 
skill  and  discipline.  And  mindful  of  the  fact  that  if 
one  watches  the  smaller  things  in  life,  the  bigger  ones 
will  take  care  of  themselves,  Massachusetts  has  been 
foremost  in  the  organization  of  schools  and  colleges. 
By  the  careful  training  of  the  young  people  of  the  state, 
she  has  turned  out  citizens  and  patriots  who  are  second 
to  none  throughout  the  entire  United  States. 

Our  school  systems  are  the  best.  Every  facility, 
every  device,  every  modern  method  of  instruction  is 
employed  in  our  schools  to  help  the  young  people  to 
attain  success  in  whatever  walk  of  life  they  choose. 
Doctors,    lawyers,    dentists,    machinists,  electricians, 
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printers,  draftsmen,  farmers,  chauffeurs,  and  stenog- 
raphers —  all  these  and  many  others  have  schools  and 
classes  which  will  enable  them  to  become  efficient  and 
successful. 

But,  my  friends,  all  are  not  fortunate  enough  to  be 
able  to  take  advantage  of  these  opportunities;  some  of 
you  have  been  forced  because  of  circumstances  which 
you  could  not  help  —  sickness,  need  of  a  larger  income 
for  the  family,  dislike  of  the  "  three  RV  —  to  leave 
school  at  a  very  tender  age.  Would  it  be  fair  to  de- 
prive you  of  the  same  chances  that  others  more  fortu- 
nate are  having  and  let  you  fall  behind  and  trail  along 
from  day  to  day,  getting  a  job  for  today  and  another 
for  tomorrow?  Would  it  be  just  to  force  you  to  remain 
untrained  and  unskilled  because  you  had  to  leave 
school  at  an  early  age?  You  and  I  certainly  must  say 
"No,  it  would  not  be  fair;  all  should  have  the  same 
opportunities  and  advantages." 

This  was  also  the  opinion  of  those  who  control  the 
interests  of  the  state.  They  knew  that  you  should  be 
guided  and  instructed  so  that  in  time  you  could  become 
skilled  in  the  various  trades  which  you  might  choose. 
So,  my  young  friend,  you  have  found  for  yourself  a 
reason  for  being  present  here  in  the  Headquarters  or 
%Entry  Class  of  the  Continuation  School.  The  in- 
structors have  been  trained  especially  to  guide  you 
into  that  calling  which  appeals  to  you  most  and  in 
which  they  hope  you  will  be  most  successful.  They  will 
give  you  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the  things  that  are 
nearest  and  dearest  to  your  interests;  they  will  do  all 
in  their  power  to  assist  you  to  become  a  specialist 
whether  that  be  as  a  printer,  machinist,  carpenter,  sheet- 
metal  worker,  draftsman,  salesman  or  secretary.  It 
depends  upon  your  own  inclination  and  frankness  when 
interviewing  the  " guide." 

Each  instructor,  a  specialist  in  his  department,  will 
tell  you  how  to  care  for  yourself  physically  so  that  you 
may  develop  into  the  man  you  would  like  to  be  — 
mentally,  so  that  you  can  use  your  brains  to  the  best 
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advantage  —  mechanically,  so  that  you  may  use  your 
calling  most  efficiently,  and  as  a  citizen,  so  that  you 
may  know  the  laws  of  your  state,  your  city  and  your 
school  —  in  short,  when  you  have  frankly  declared  your 
desires,  you  will  then  be  placed  under  the  care  of  an 
instructor  who  will  teach  you  definitely  and  accurately 
the  best  way  to  attain  your  greatest  ambition  in  life  — 
"  Success."  ' 
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BUSINESS  ENGLISH. 


Is  it  necessary  to  study  oral  or  written  English?  I'll 
answer  by  asking  another  question.  Is  it  necessary 
for  an  automobile  to  have  an  engine?  If  it  is,  then  it  is 
just  as  necessary  for  a  boy  who  wishes  to  be  a  success  in 
the  business  world  to  be  a  master  .of  oral  and  written 
English. 

Oral  English  is  important  because  so  much  of  our 
business  is  conducted  personally.  Salesmen  earn  their 
salary  by  talking  convincingly  of  the  goods  they  have 
to  sell.  A  still  greater  number  of  people  orally  transact 
business  in  stores,  offices,  and  banks.  Complaints  are 
adjusted  and  frequently  deals  involving  large  sums  of 
money  are  completed  by  means  of  interviews.  In 
every  business  oral  English  is  essential. 

Then  there  is  written  English.  This  includes  the 
writing  of  advertisements,  circulars,  and  booklets  as  well 
as  letters. 

We  often  say  an  advertisement  " Talks."  The  words 
of  the  advertisement  seem  to  speak  directly  to  the 
reader,  arousing  his  interest,  or  answering  his  objections. 
We  must  not  minimize  the  importance  of  written  Eng- 
lish. In  a  way,  it  is  more  difficult  to  write  well  than  it 
is  to  talk  well.  In  talking  we  are  not  bothered  with 
spelling,  punctuation  of  paragraphing.  In  writing  it 
is  just  the  opposite.  The  typist  must  be  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  rules  of  spelling  and  grammar  so  that 
he  can  correctly  transcribe  what  has  been  dictated. 

We  shall  begin  our  work  in  English  with  a  study  of 
words,  for  in  all  oral  or  written  expressions  a  knowledge 
of  words  and  their  meaning  is  fundamental.  Whoever 
writes  English  whether  with  pen  or  typewriter  soon 
finds  there  are  several  other  matters  as  important  as 
spelling.    A  stenographer  must  be  able  to  recognize 
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words  from  their  pronunication  and  must  learn  to 
discriminate  between  words  that  are  pronounced  alike, 
or  nearly  alike,  but  have  different  meanings.  The 
typist  must  know  the  rules  of  syllabication  in  order  to 
know  how  to  divide  words  properly  at  the  end  of  lines. 
It  is  also  necessary  to  know  when  a  word  should  com- 
mence with  a  capital  and  when  not,  also  what  compound 
words  are  written  with  a  hyphen  separating  their  parts. 
All  these  matters  are  as  important  as  the  formation  of 
the  word  with  the  right  letters,  and  for  this  reason  will 
be  given  special  attention  in  this  class.  On  choice  of 
words  depends  not  only  the  correctness  but  the  effec- 
tiveness of  expression,  the  courtesy  of  a  letter,  the  appeal 
of  an  advertisement,  the  persuasiveness  of  a  salesman's 
talk. 

Your  activities  will  not  be  confined  to  the  study  of 
English.  We  will  train  you  in  this  occupation  which 
offers  you  many  opportunities.  You  will  be  taught 
not  only  duplicating  machine  work,  but  also  the  practi- 
cal use  of  the  various  adding  and  listing  machines.  In 
addition  you  will  be  instructed  in  the  commercial 
arithmetic  used  by  a  clerical  worker. 

We  will  teach  you  how  to  put  a  "dent"  in  accidents 
even  though  some  boys  by  their  accidents  are  always 
putting  " dents"  in  their  future.  You  know  the  boys  I 
mean,  those  who  have  no  regard  for  their  outward 
appearance.  We  try  to  impress  upon  them  the  neces- 
sity of  being  well  groomed.  Their  laxity  appears  in 
their  work  both  in  business  and  in  school;  their  hand- 
writing lacks  neatness,  their  capitals  are  large  and 
scrawly,  their  smalt  letters  are  poorly  made  and  their 
figures  look  like  hen  scratches.  Most  of  these  boys  are 
resting  on  the  bottom  rung  of  the  ladder,  and  have  but 
little  opportunity  of  going  higher. 

"The  hours  fly,  never  to  return."  This  is  your 
moment.  What  will  the  future  hold  for  you?  That's 
for  you  to  decide.  Know  yourself,  know  your  job,  and 
know  the  other  fellow. 
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SALESMANSHIP. 


Every  boy  who  works  desires  to  know  something  of 
salesmanship.  He  may  wish  to  buy  or  sell  something 
and  he  must  have  some  knowledge  concerning  values, 
and  the  manner  of  conducting  a  sale.  When  he  first 
applies  for  work  he  sells  his  services  to  the  employer 
who  hires  him.  A  boy  therefore  must  evaluate  his  own 
services  correctly  and  must  know  the  amount  of  money 
which  his  services  are  worth.  Later  when  he  com- 
mences to  sell  his  employer's  goods  or  products  he  must 
also  have  a  knowledge  of  values  and  the  amount  of 
money  which  he  should  receive  for  an  article  sold  as 
well  as  a  knowledge  of  the  people  who  will  buy  this 
article. 

Selling  and  salesmanship  are  as  old  as  civilization 
itself.  The  world  of  work  is  built  on  the  ability  to 
produce  and  sell.  The  commercial  world  is  nothing 
more  than  the  buying  and  selling  of  commodities.  Ever 
since  the  Indians  sold  Staten  Island  for  a  handful  of 
trinkets  all  of  America  has  been  given  over  to  commodity 
selling. 

The  salesman,  then,  is  an  important  factor  in  the 
commercial  growth  of  the  nation  whether  he  be  a  sales- 
man in  a  store  or  a  travelling  salesman.  He  must  know 
certain  commercial  values,  the  worth  of  the  f;oods 
which  he  is  selling  and  the  market  for  the  same,  together 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  individuals  who  will  buy  the 
product.  All  salesmen  must  be  enthusiastic,  sympa- 
thetic, sincere  and  above  all  must  be  truthful  con- 
cerning the  goods  which  they  are  selling,  fair  to  the 
purchaser  of  their  articles,  and  loyal  to  the  firm  which  is 
employing  them.  Some  salesmen  work  in  a  retail  store 
and  others  travel  from  city  to  city.  The  retail  sales- 
man is  usually  paid  a  straight  salary,  whereas  the  travel- 
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ling  salesman  who  is  given  a  regular  territory  to  cover  in 
selling  is  generally  paid  a  salary  and  commission  based 
on  the  quantity  of  his  sales.  The  travelling  salesman 
is  the  more  alluring  job  for  boys;  it  offers  an  oppor- 
tunity to  travel  and  learn,  and  also  earn  good  wages 
while  occupied  in  this  work.  Which  would  you  prefer 
to  be,  a  salesman  in  a  store  or  a  travelling  salesman? 

A  salesman  who  is  amtjitious  and  works  hard  may 
work  up  to  be  a  sales  manager  and  have  charge  of  the 
other  salesmen.  Then  he  will  be  employed  in  an  office 
and  will  direct  other  salesmen  who  will  do  the  real 
selling.  A  sales  manager  has  a  better  job  than  a  sales- 
man* since  he  is  not  required  to  travel  and  sell,  but  is 
paid  a  commission  on  all  sales  made  by  the  salesmen  who 
are  under  him. 

Every  boy  should  consider  selling  as  a  vocation.  If 
3'ou  know  the  goods  you  sell,  are  enthusiastic  in  your 
work,  and  try  hard  to  succeed  you  will  usually  be  success- 
ful as  a  salesman.  Remember  that  honesty,  faithfulness 
and  loyalty  are  the  three  leading  qualities  which  a 
salesman  must  possess.  He  must  be  faithful  to  his 
employer  and  his  customer.  This  means  that  he  must 
tell  the  truth  and  give  them  the  same  quality  of  goods 
which  he  represents  to  them.  He  must  be  honest  not 
only  in  saving  money  for  his  firm  wherever  possible 
but  he  must  not  waste  time  which  is  of  the  same  value 
as  money.  Lastly  he  must  be  loyal  to  his  employer 
and  to  his  custodier,  and  must  give  each  one  a  square 
deal.  Remember  that  the  salesman  is  all  important 
in  industry  and  that  if  you  select  Salesmanship  as  your 
life  work  you  are  working  at  an  occupation  which  is 
recognized  as  a  very  important  one  in  the  business 
world.  Therefore  if  you  wish  to  become  a  salesman, 
why  not  join  the  Salesmanship  Class  in  the  Boston 
Continuation  School? 
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TYPEWRITING. 


Shakespeare  says  that  the  world  is  a  stage  and  all  the 
people  are  actors,  each  one  saying  and  doing  his  little 
bit  and  retiring  to  make  way  for  others. 

If  you  look  back  over  the  past  you  can  see  some  won- 
derful characters,  who  performed  most  admirably  on 
the  stage  of  life.  Julius  Caesar,  Alexander,  Napoleon, 
George  Washington,  etc.  They  occupied  the  centre  of 
the  stage  and  received  much  attention.  Yet  as  you 
look  carefully  at  each  actor's  surroundings  as  he  moves 
about  you  will  find  that  he  is  supported  by  many  others 
whose  parts  are  varied  in  size  and  importance,  yet  all 
absolutely  essential.  Very  few  men  and  women  rise  to 
such  heights  that  they  occupy  solely  the  center  of  the 
stage.  Alone  they  would  fail,  they  must  have  sup- 
porters. 

Douglas  Fairbanks  is  a  wonder,  but  he  must  have  his 
horse,  equipment,  men  and  women  to  help  him  perform 
his  deeds,  Bill  Hart  is  a  wonderful  shot,  but  he  must 
have  something  to  shoot  at.  Charley  Chaplin  is 
certainly  a  funny  and  comical  character  but  he  must 
have  someone  on  whom  to  practise  his  stunts. 

The  business  life  of  the  world  or  country  or  state  may 
be  considered  as  a  stage,  and  each  worker  in  the  business 
world  looked  upon  as  an  actor. 

You  can  see  for  yourself  how  someone  will  naturally 
stand  out  as  the  hero  or  heroine  of  the  establishment. 
Now  the.  boss  of  the  firm  may  be  classed  as  the  hero.  He 
gets  the  recognition  of  the  public,  he  is  the  important 
figure  in  the  game.  Now  picture  to  yourself  how  much 
the  boss  can  do  alone.  How  long  will  he  be  the  hero 
unless  he  has  supporters.  And  who  are  his  supporters? 
His  manager,  his  secretary,  his  stenographer,*  his  clerks 
and  his  office  boy.  Each  one  is  essential  because  each 
is  doing  something  different,  something  for  which  each 
one  is  fitted. 
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You  are  now  an  actor  in  a  small  way,  you  have  taken 
your  place  upon  the  stage,  as  yet  you  are  behind  the 
scenes  or  merely  one  in  a  large  crowd.  You  do  not 
stand  out  as  a  hero.  Do  you  desire  to?  Can  you? 
Will  you?  No  man  desires  to  remain  always  behind  the 
scenes.  Each  one  likes  the  audience  to  know  that  he 
has  a  share  in  the  smooth  running  of  the  play. 

In  what  kind  of  play  do  you  wish  to  star  in  the  world 
about  you?  That  is  the  important  thing  for  you  to 
decide.  Now,  in  helping  you  decide  your  future  on  the 
stage  of  life,  I  thought  it  fitting  that  you  listen  not  to 
me  but  to  the  actors  now  behind  the  scenes,  preparing 
themselves  for  their  place  before  the  footlights. 

You  who  read  this  must  bear  one  thing  well  in  mind; 
that  is,  the  ideas  embodied  in  this  talk  are  not  mine. 
They  are  the  reasons  of  different  boys,  now  in  the 
typewriting  class  for  choosing  Typewriting.  I  give 
them  to  you  that  you  may  learn  to  follow  in  their  foot- 
steps. Seven  different  boys  are  speaking  to  you,  each 
with  a  different  idea. 

Read  carefully  because  you  may  feel  about  this  class 
as  some  of  the  boys  do. 

" Civil  Service."  —  The  first  boy  who  speaks  to  you 
took  up  this  subject  "because  of  the  great  demand 
for  male  typists  in  the  Civil  Service,  where  a  good  and 
steady  job  is  obtained  with  an  adequate  salary  and 
good  working  hours.' '  Does  this  appeal  to  you? 
Have  you  a  desire  to  enter  the  Civil  Service? 
Surely  a  good  steady  job  with  a  good  salary  appeals 
to  you.    Defer  your  jugdment  and  read  on: 

"Always  Useful."  —  The  second  boy  appearing 
before  you  with  his  ideas  joined  our  class  because, 
"Typewriting  is  always  useful,  will  do  you  a  world 
of  good  and  is  a  study  everyone  should  know  a  little 
about,"  he  says,  "you  can  always  have  a  position  if 
you  typewrite  well."  Perhaps  you  wish  to  acquire 
something  that  is  useful.  You  may  wish  to  possess 
an  art  that  is  always  useful. 

"Close  to  Boss."  —  The  next  speaker  is  evidently 
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a  boy  with  a  great  ambition.  He,  no  doubt,  hopes 
to  get  somewhere  in  the  business  world.  He  says, 
"A  typist  gets  to  know  well  the  ways  of  his  boss, 
his  way  of  dealing  with  people,  for  he,  writing  his 
correspondence,  acquires  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
business  and  eventually  may  find  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  firm. 

"Ads  in  the  Paper."  —  You  probably  have  done 
many  times  what  the  next  speaker  has  done;  you 
have  read  the  " ads"  in  the  "want  column"  of  the 
daily  papers.  Can  you  recall  the  number  of  times 
you  saw  this  advertisement:  "Boy  wanted  for 
office  work,  knowledge  of  Typewriting  preferred." 
This  boy  saw  this  "ad"  many  times  and  decided  to 
learn  Typewriting.  He  says,  "If  you  look  in  the 
daily  newspapers  you  will  find  many  positions  open 
to  boys  who  have  a  knowledge  of  Typewriting. 

"Fundamental  Principles  of  Business."  —  This 
boy  who  wishes  to  help  you  with  his  ideas  has  a 
wide  view  of  the  business  world,  he  says,  "Type- 
writing is  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  busi- 
ness. It  is  an  essential  study  for  anyone  who 
intends  to  work  and  to  make  a  success  of  work  in 
a  modern  office,  and  although  I  am  only  a  novice 
in  the  art  of  Typewriting,  I  already  realize  the 
benefits  it  holds  out  to  me." 

"Clean  Job  and  Wear  Clean  Clothes." — You 
may  be  like  the  boy  who  desires  the  following,  — 
"I  am  working  in  an  office  and  like  that  kind  of 
work.  If  a  person  likes  to  work  around  an  office  I 
would  advise  him  to  take  a  course  in  Typewriting 
because  it  is  essential  in  any  office.  I  may  in  the 
near  future  take  up  a  course  of  this  kind  in  some 
business  college.  Typewriting  is  a  clean  job  and 
I  like  to  wear  clean  clothes  to  work." 

"Raise  in  Pay."  —  The  last  young  actor  to 
play  his  part  before  you  is  one  who  has  in  a  short 
time  learned  well  his  lines  and  has  been  compli- 
mented by  an  increase  in  pay.    He  says,  "I  have 
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had  the  chance  to  realize  the  benefits  of  Typewrit- 
ing although  I  have  been  studying  only  a  short 
time.    One  evening  I  was  late  starting  for  home 
and  as  I  was  about  to  leave  the  office  my  employer 
said  to  me,  1  William,  I  am  in  a  great  hurry,  and  I 
have  a  letter  which  I  would  like  to  have  a  typewrit- 
ten copy  of,  do  you  think  you  can  do  it  for  me?' 
I  told  him  I  could  and  the  letter  was  the  means  of 
bringing  me  a  raise  in  pay." 
Now  these  seven  actors  have  played  their  parts.  You 
are  the  audience  who  will  say  whether  they  have  made 
an  impression  or  not.    You  may  or  may  not  follow  in 
their  footsteps.    Yet  let  not  the  fear  of  failure  deter 
you.    Did  you  read  the  article  on  Bacon,  the  actor, 
who  died  a  short  time  ago?    Let  me  quote  a  few  lines 
about  him  written  by  J.  E.  Davis:  "Fate  was  hard  on 
Frank  Bacon,  and  for  fifty-four  years  it  made  a  sorry 
tool  of  him.    But  fate  was  kind  to  Frank  Bacon,  for 
in  the  end  it  gave  him  glory  and  took  him  away  before 
his  glory  dimmed. 

"All  his  life  he  failed.  He  failed  as  a  sheep  herder, 
he  failed  as  a  photographer,  he  failed  as  a  business  man, 
as  a  newspaper  man,  as  a  politician,  and  as  an  actor. 
But  he  kept  his  head  up,  he  kept  his  smile  and  faith  in 
human  nature,  and  in  the  end  for  a  few  swift  years  he 
won.  He  forced  the  hand  of  fate.  Perhaps  that  was 
why  fate  was  kind. 

"Bacon  was  no  Booth.  And  his  claim  to  greatness 
lies  not  in  the  story  of  his  acting  but  in  the  story  of  his 
life.  It  was  a  life  of  struggle,  a  life  of  sorrow,  a  life  of 
sorry  turns  and  pathetic  twists.  Bacon  was  not  among 
the  supremely  gifted.  He  was  more  like  you  and  me 
and  the  rest  of  us.  He  was  not  of  those  who  are  so 
high  that  it  is  easy  for  them  to  write  their  names  im- 
mortally on  the  skies.  Until  he  was  fifty-four  years 
old  he  was  nobody.  On  the  stage  young  stars  shot 
brilliantly  by  him,  and  those  even  threw  a  backward 
glance  murmuring,  'poor  soul,  poor  soul.'  He  watched 
them  go  with  a  whimsical  smile  and  waited." 
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Now  the  curtain  has  dropped,  the  lights  are  out,  you 
are  left  to  yourself  to  review  the  play. 

Typewriting  —  each  actor  gave  his  reason.  One 
reason  may  be  sufficient  argument  for  you  to  follow  — 
all  may  be  more  convincing,  but  as  for  failure  —  Bacon 
waited  fifty-four  years  and  then  achieved  glory. 

Fail!  "In  the  bright  lexicon  of  youth  there  is  no 
such  word  as  fail." 
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ELECTRICAL  DEPARTMENT. 


Of  all  the  forces  of  nature  there  is  none  so  powerful  or 
so  mysterious  as  that  of  electricity.  What  it  is,  we  do 
not  know,  for  it  has  no  weight,  no  mass,  no  color.  We 
only  know  it  from  the  wonderful  things  it  does;  things 
which  were  never  even  dreamed  of,  sixty  or  seventy 
years  ago.  Think  of  the  trolley  car,  the  elevated  trains, 
the  electric  light,  the  telephone,  the  telegraph,  the 
wireless,  the  radio,  and  other  inventions.  All  of  these 
are  controlled  by  the  mighty  force  "electricity." 

In  our  school  is  a  shop  where  a  brief  glimpse  would 
reveal  lights  being  operated  on  various  control  installa- 
tions, bells  ringing  with  a  continual  brr-r,  telegraph 
instruments  clicking,  motors  humming  and  the  mysteries 
of  radio  being  revealed. 

In  the  Continuation  School  a  boy  is  guided  through 
the  various  steps  of  the  electrical  trade,  from  learning 
the  names  of  various  tools  and  the  uses  of  each  — 
through  the  fundamental  experiments,  and  the  real 
installation  jobs  that  give  him  the  first  insight  into  the 
workings  of  electricity. 

Instruction  is  given  in  the  action  and  operation  of 
various  types  of  batteries  and  bells,  enabling  a  boy  to 
install  simple  or  complex  bell  and  telephone  systems. 
From  these  simple  jobs  we  progress  to  the  phenomenon 
of  the  nearest  thing  to  sunlight  produced  by  man,  i.  e., 
the  electric  light.  Here  we  emphasize  the  fact  that  all 
installations  are  governed  by  the  National  Code  of  Fire 
Underwriters.  These  laws  as  adopted  by  leading  towns 
and  cities  must  be  known.  Cleat  and  knob  wiring, 
molding,  fish-work,  conduit  work,  motor  installations 
are  taught  in  our  course  and  an  insight  into  the  use 
of  electricity  as  adapted  to  Radio  Telephony  together 
with  the  construction  of  simple  radio  sets  is  given.  All 
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problems  and  illustrations  in  the  instruction  given  are 
taken  from  actual  contact  with  the  trade.  All  the 
projects  and  experiments  are  taken  from  life. 

As  every  trade  requires  that  one  who  works  at  it 
must  have  the  ability  to  figure  accurately  in  mathe- 
matics and  to  read  and  write  trade  terms  correctly, 
part  of  your  time  will  be  spent  in  the  classroom.  Thus, 
you  will  prepare  yourself  to  estimate  the  amount  and 
cost  of  materials  used  in  your  productive  shop  work, 
e.  g.,  the  cost  of  wiring  a  room  or  house  for  lights.  You 
will  be  instructed  how  to  read  blueprints  and  specifica- 
tions and  to  make  working  drawings  for  your  shop 
projects. 

If  you  wish  to  delve  into  the  secrets  of  this  mysterious 
force  —  electricity  —  if  you  wish  to  learn  things  already 
found  in  this  strange  land  of  magic,  press  forward  as 
did  the  discoverers  and  pioneers  of  old  in  their  search 
for  new  places.  Electricity  is  like  a  new  continent,  we 
are  just  exploring  it;  come  on  and  join  in  the  adventure! 
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MACHINERY. 


Machinery. —  What  a  fascination  there  is  in  that 
word  to  the  average  boy!  The  turning  of  wheels,  the 
grinding  of  gears,  the  hum  of  the  lathe,  each  is  a  veritable 
question  mark,  answered  only  by  investigation;  and  it  is 
this  fascination  and  the  opportunity  that  you  have  to 
investigate  that  is  presented  in  the  Machine  Class. 

The  machinist's  trade  concerns  itself  with  giving  a 
special  shape,  size  or  finish  to  metal  machine  parts, 
and  with  assembling,  testing,  erecting  and  repairing 
machinery.  It  offers  the  largest  field  of  employment  to 
American  boys,  for  in  any  large  city,  if  a  census  of  skilled 
tradesmen  were  taken  you  would  find  that  the  machinists 
employed  would  outnumber  any  other  single  trade, 
5  to  1.  A  good  machinist  is  always  in  demand,  and  in 
this  class  you  will  be  started  on  the  road  to  become  a 
good  machinist. 

Would  You  Ltke  to  be  an  Inventor? 

The  machinist's  trade  offers  you  your  greatest  oppor- 
tunity. If  you  could  investigate  the  patent  files  at 
Washington,  you  would  find  that  over  50  per  cent  of  all 
patents  are  filed  by  machinists. 

Every  one  wants  to  be  rich,  that  is  a  natural  desire. 
Invention  is  the  short  cut  to  wealth.  Do  you  know  that 
Henry  Ford,  the  richest  man  in  America  today,  was  once 
a  machinist;  that  George  Westinghouse,  the  famous 
inventor  was  a  machinist,  and  learned  the  trade  from 
his  father;  that  hundreds  of  other  men  now  wealthy 
once  worked  at  a  lathe  and  there  conceived  the  ideas 
that  later  brought  them  a  fortune? 

Do  you  know  that  the  needle  your  mother  sews  with 
at  home,  and  the  mighty  sixteen-inch  guns  on  our  battle- 
ships are  products  of  the  machinist's  trade,  that  from 
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machine  shops  here  in  the  United  States,  parts  are  sent 
throughout  the  world,  to  be  assembled  and  form  a  new 
link  in  civilization's  progress;  that  a  bridge  over  the 
Zambesi  River  in  Africa,  the  Hawkesbury  bridge  in 
Australia,  the  Gokteik  Viaduct,  away  up  in  the  Himalaya 
Mountains,  and  the  locomotives  that  cross  the  snow- 
clad  Andes  in  South  America  are  all  built  from  parts 
that  some  machinist  here  in  the  United  States  worked  out 
from  the  engineer's  blueprints? 

Don't  you  sometimes  dream  that  some  day  you  will 
own  an  automobile?  Do  you  realize  while  dreaming  that 
the  automobile  industry  employs  thousands  of  machin- 
ists, that  the  knowledge  that  you  get  here  at  school  will 
help  you  to  save  money  in  repair  bills  later  on  if  you  are 
fortunate  enough  to  own  a  car? 

Isn't  there  something  romantic,  something  that  appeals 
to  your  imagination  about  the  machinist's  trade  that 
makes  you  want  to  take  that  course  here  in  school?  If 
there  is,  prepare  yourself  for  what  might  be  called  an 
examination  of  conscience,  for  if  you  can  answer  satis- 
factorily to  yourself  these  questions,  there  is  no  reason 
in  the  world  why  you  cannot  make  a  good  pupil  for  the 
Machine  Class. 

1.  Have  I  any  natural  mechanical  skill;  do  I  like  to 
work  out  problems  with  my  hands? 

2.  Do  I  know  fractions,  how  to  add,  subtract,  multi- 
ply and  divide  common  fractions,  decimal  fractions  and 
mixed  numbers? 

3.  Do  I  want  to  become  a  decent,  upright  workman 
and  citizen? 

If  you  can  answer  "yes"  to  these  three  simple  ques- 
tions you  are  eligible  for  the  Machine  Class. 

In  the  class  you  will  spend  two  hours  in  the  shop 
learning  about,  and  working  on,  the  lathe,  the  drill  press, 
milling  machine  and  planer,  first  as  a  helper,  then  as  a 
workman  with  a  new  boy  to  assist  you  as  a  helper.  Here 
you  will  learn  the  names  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
machine,  the  names  and  uses  of  the  tools  of  the  trade  in 
particular,  measuring  instruments,  the  micrometer,  cali- 
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pers  and  scale.  Soon  you  will  find  yourself  working 
from  a  blueprint  making  a  screw  driver  handle,  making 
and  assembling  the  parts  of  a  grinder,  or  a  woodworking 
vise  and  step  by  step  you  will  progress  in  the  trade. 

Two  hours  you  will  spend  in  the  classroom  where  you 
will  be  taught  the  related  work  connected  with  your 
shop  experience,  how  to  read  a  micrometer,  the  functions 
of  each  part  of  the  lathe,  the  related  arithmetic  starting 
with  your  basic  knowledge  of  fractions,  and  later  shop 
equations.  If  you  progress  far  enough  you  will  study 
shop  geometry  and  a  little  trigonometry  as  well  as  the 
related  physics  as  it  concerns  simple  machines.  You 
must  remember  that  education  fits  for  experience,  but 
experience  seldom  takes  the  place  of  education,  and  when 
it  does  it  takes  it  at  the  expense  of  the  boy.  You  will  be 
taught  as  in  all  other  classes,  good  citizenship,  to  have 
pride  in  your  government,  and  respect  for  its  laws;  also 
shop  hygiene  and  related  English.  Here  also  you  will 
hear  the  fascinating  stories  of  men  who  have  made  a 
success  of  this  trade. 

Each  week  you  will  find  yourself  getting  a  clearer 
knowledge  of  the  problems,  and  with  a  clearer  knowl- 
edge comes  the  fascination  for  the  work,  the  realiza- 
tion that  you  are  accomplishing  something.  You  are 
making  something  with  your  own  hands  that  will  help 
other  people;  in  fact,  you  will  learn  that  you  are  an 
essential  part  of  the  community. 

Always  remember  this,  that  the  boy  who  is  not  abso- 
lutely honest  in  his  work  is  doomed  to  failure,  but  he 
who  tries  and  works  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  can  be 
reasonably  sure  of  success.  If  you  are  interested,  we 
welcome  you. 
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MECHANICAL  DRAWING. 


The  subject  of  Mechanical  Drawing  is  of  the  greatest 
interest  and  importance  to  Si\  mechanics  and  engineers. 
The  working  drawing  takes  the  place  of  lengthy  expla- 
nations. Mechanical  Drawing  follows  along  certain 
specified  lines  and  customs  and  these  same  lines  and 
customs  are  used  all  over  the  world.  We  must  realize 
then  that  anyone  understanding  Mechanical  Drawing 
is  able  to  read  a  drawing  no  matter  where  it  is  made. 

There  is  hardly  a  class  of  work  in  the  great  field  of 
industrial  activity  where  a  knowledge  of  drawing  is  not 
of  value.  An  illustration  of  a  machine  or  an  apparatus 
by  the  use  of  drawing  is  the  first  step  in  the  building  of 
such  machine  or  apparatus. 

The  engineer,  architect,  shipbuilder,  machinist  and 
sheet  metal  worker,  all  must  be  familiar  with  the  sub- 
ject of  Mechanical  Drawing.  From  the  information 
furnished  by  the  employer,  the  draftsman  is  called  upon 
to  design  and  outline  a  structure  or  machine  in  order 
that  the  workman  and  mechanic  may  readily  produce 
the  real  machine  or  apparatus.  Mechanical  Drawing 
is  necessary  equipment  for  all  draftsmen. 

Perhaps  no  occupation  presents  such  opportunity  for 
individual  development  as  that  of  drafting.  The  classes 
of  work  that  the  draftsman  is  called  upon  to  perform  are 
many  and  varied.  If  a  machine  is  to  be  manufactured, 
a  building  is  to  be  constructed,  a  ship  is  to  be  built, 
the  draftsman  is  the  first  one  called  upon  to  draw  the 
details  of  construction  and  to  make  the  necessary 
illustrations. 

Much  of  the  draftsman's  time  is  spent  at  the  drawing 
table,  yet  he  must  co-operate  with  the  designer  and 
workman  by  keeping  constantly  in  touch  with  those 
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who  have  charge  of  the  actual  production  of  the  machine 
or  apparatus.  This  will  necessitate  his  presence  in  the 
workshop  and  yard. 

There  is  a  large  and  growing  demand  for  draftsmen, 
caused  by  the  increase  in  industrial  activities  within  the 
last  few  years.  If  you  decide  to  follow  drafting  as  a 
vocation,  you  should  enter  the  Mechanical  Drawing 
Class  in  our  school.  Ask  any  boy  who  attends  this  class 
his  opinion  of  the  course  in  drafting  offered  for  the 
instruction  of  the  working  boys  of  Boston. 
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PRINTING. 


Can  you  imagine  being  for  a  single  day  without  news- 
papers, books,  or  magazines,  and  seeing  no  printed 
advertisements  on  billboards  or  in  street  cars?  The 
happenings  of  the  day  are  telegraphed  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  to  the  local  newspaper  office.  We  applaud  the 
telegraph  for  its  quick  and  accurate  service,  but  if  it 
were  not  for  the  printer  how  would  the  news  so  quickly 
gathered  from  everywhere  be  conveyed  to  the  millions 
of  people  who  get  their  information  from  the  daily 
newspapers? 

Printing  is  frequently  referred  to  as  "The  Art  Preser- 
vative of  All  Arts."  Lectures,  Music,  Stories,  Pictures 
and  all  kinds  of  information  which  in  their  orginal  form 
are  within  reach  of  a  very  few  people  may  be  printed  in 
unlimited  quantities  and  copies  supplied  to  all  who 
desire  them. 

Until  the  discovery  of  Printing,  the  only  books  in 
existence  were  laboriously  written  by  pen  or  brush. 
Very  few  people  were  able  to  acquire  any  degree  of 
education  because  the  few  books  in  existence  were  highly 
treasured  and  carefully  guarded. 

Printing  has  contributed  more  than  any  other  activ- 
ity to  the  advancement  of  civilization.  It  has,  through 
text  books,  made  universal  education  possible;  through 
newspapers,  given  us  a  daily  history  of  the  world's 
events;  and  through  current  books  and  magazines,  kept 
us  in  touch  with  progress  in  Art  and  Literature. 

You  have  had  no  part  in  what  Printing  has  thus  far 
contributed  to  the  world's  progress,  but  you  have  an 
opportunity  to  participate  in  its  further  development 
which  promises  to  exceed  its  past. 

If  you  elect  to  follow  Printing  as  a  vocation,  you  will 
have  chosen  a  trade  which  aside  from  its  interesting  and 
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educational  traditions,  offers  many  material  advantages. 
Wages,  hours,  and  general  working  conditions  rank  very 
high.  Employment  is  unaffected  by  inclement  weather 
and  not  greatly  affected  by  business  depressions.  You 
will  enjoy  educational  opportunities  offered  by  no  other 
trade  and  will  be  making  the  same  start  in  life  as  was 
made  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  William  Lloyd  Garrison, 
Horace  Greeley  and  the  late  President  Harding. 

You  must  be  willing  to  study  academic  subjects, 
particularly  Spelling  and  English.  With  the  modern 
machinery  used  in  Printing,  you  will  be  provided  with  an 
ample  outlet  for  any  mechanical  talent  you  may  possess. 

The  choice  of  a  vocation  is  a  very  important  step; 
the  first  choice  is  not  necessarily  a  final  one.  Your 
future  opportunities  may  cause  you  to  abandon  the 
choice  of  today;  nevertheless,  it  should  be  based  upon  the 
probability  that  you  will  continue  for  a  number  of  years 
in  the  occupation  chosen,  and  likewise  it  should  be 
thoroughly  discussed  with  your  parents  before  making 
your  decision. 
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SHEET  METAL. 


Progress  towards  civilization  has  been  marked  by 
three  periods:  the  Stone,  the  Bronze  and  the  Iron  Age. 
These  names  have  been  given  in  accordance  with  the 
materials  chiefly  employed  for  weapons,  implements, 
etc.,  during  a  particular  period.  Wood,  indeed,  has 
been  a  useful  substance  to  man  but  no  one  ever  heard 
of  a  period  called  "The  Wooden  Age." 

Boys  on  entering  Continuation  School  usually  want  to 
join  a  class  where  they  can  make  articles.  A  choice  is 
given  of  working  with  wood  or  with  metal.  Training 
in  the  regular  day  school  prompts  a  boy,  immediately, 
to  ask  for  Woodwork.  Because  Sheet  Metal  is  a  new 
trade,  it  has  not  received  the  attention  it  deserves  from 
the  pupils  of  the  Continuation  School. 

When  man  used  the  stage  coach  for  travelling  and  for 
transportation,  vehicles  were  constructed  of  wood.  Is 
there  more  wood  or  metal  today  in  the  automobile? 
In  1861  the  railroad  coach  was  made  of  wood.  Today 
steel  cars  provide  for  the  safety  of  millions  of  people. 
In  1807  Robert  Fulton  astonished  the  world  with  a 
remarkable  invention  —  a  wooden  boat  propelled  by 
steam.  Our  pleasure  boats,  merchants'  vessels,  modern 
liners  and  some  warships  are  still  driven  by  steam 
though  metal  has  replaced  wood  in  them.  Metal  office 
furniture  and  files,  ceilings,  roofs  and  building  trimmings 
have  not  been  in  general  use  for  a  long  period  of  time. 
The  aeroplane  offers  a  wide  field  of  opportunity  to 
anyone  who  possesses  the  necessary  training  in  Sheet 
Metal  Work. 

An  attractive  feature  of  working  with  metal  which 
should  appeal  to  all  boys  is  the  making  of  kitchen 
utensils.  A  real  boy  carries  the  coal  from  the  cellar 
to  the  kitchen.    In  the  Sheet  Metal  Shop  he  can  make  a 
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coalhod.  Dirt  and  dust  collect  in  any  home.  With 
one  of  our  dust  pans  any  kind  of  rubbish  can  be  picked 
up.  Students  of  hygiene  tell  us  that  garbage  should 
not  be  allowed  to  accumulate  in  sinks.  A  sink  shovel 
and  a  garbage  can  will  gather  and  store  up  the  garbage 
for  the  Public  Works  Department.  Have  you  an  ash 
or  rubbish  can  in  the  back  yard?  Why  not  make  one? 
A  metal  box,  a  coat  of  paint  and  a  few  geraniums  will 
decorate  any  home.  What  do  you  do  with  your 
matches  —  keep  them  in  a  paper  box?  Don't  you  know 
that  fires  are  often  caused  by  such  carelessness?  You 
can  place  them  in  a  metal  match  box  or  in  a  metal  match 
safe  after  two  weeks  in  this  department.  An  apple 
corer,  a  flour,  grocer's  or  sugar  scoop,  flaring  pails,  a 
lamp  filler,  an  oil  can,  dustpans,  dishpans,  boilers,  foot 
baths,  dippers,  wash  basins,  sprinkler  cans,  foot  scrapers, 
stove  pipes,  bread  and  cake  boxes  and  cabinets,  sink 
shovels  and  strainers,  funnels,  metal  desks  and  files  are 
some  of  the  articles  made  in  this  shop. 

The  working  of  metal  in  sheet  form  is  light,  interest- 
ing and  instructive.  The  material  used  by  a  worker 
in  this  course  is  either  made  of  tin  plate,  sheet  iron  or 
galvanized  iron.  A  number  of  hand  operated  machines 
are  used  in  this  trade.  The  Beating,  Forming,  Folding, 
Grooving,  Wiring,  Burring  and  Setting  Down  Machines 
together  with  the  Brake,  the  Groover  and  the  Squaring 
Shears  are  hand-operated  machines  the  sheet  metal 
worker  comes  in  contact  with.  Besides  these  machines 
a  number  of  different  tools  are  used  to  shape  the  metal 
into  the  different  articles  which  are  produced. 

By  class  room  instruction  you  are  prepared  for  the 
job  in  the  shop.  Drawing,  Arithmetic,  Spelling,  Eng- 
lish, Civics  and  Hygiene  are  the  subjects  taught  in  the 
Academic  Class.  You  learn  to  lay  out  your  patterns  on 
paper  and  when  you  reach  the  shop  you  test  out  your 
drawing  on  the  metal  before  the  stock  is  cut.  Since 
most  of  the  articles  made  of  sheet  metal  are  in  the  form 
of  cylinders,  prisms,  cones  or  pyramids,  or  parts  of  these 
solids,  the  arithmetic  in  this  class  will  deal  with  the 
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perimeters  and  areas  of  squares,  rectangles,  triangles, 
trapezoids,  and  circles  with  some  work  on  the  cylinder, 
prism,  the  cone  and  the  pyramid.  Spelling  deals  largely 
with  trade  terms.  A  tradesman  should  know  how  to 
explain  what  he  has  done  in  making  any  article.  Reports 
on  different  jobs  performed  in  the  shop,  explanations  of 
the  different  operations  of  a  job,  descriptions  of  ma- 
chines, and  explanations  of  how  a  machine  operates 
furnish  suitable  topics  for  oral  and  written  English. 

The  need  of  and  the  uses  which  can  be  made  of 
the  various  shop  products  supply  ample  topics  for  dis- 
cussion in  civics  and  hygiene.  An  ash  barrel  is  a  very 
important  and  useful  article  during  "  Clean-up  Week," 
a  garbage  can  suggests  the  idea  of  "The  Disposal  of 
Garbage."  Other  shop  products  relate  to  other  civic 
and  hygienic  matters. 

It  is  not  a  vocation  of  a  "jack  of  all  trades,"  but 
an  art  that  if  once  acquired  and  practised  with  an  am- 
bition which  does  not  die  on  the  threshold  when  leaving 
the  school,  will  develop  trained  workers  fully  qualified 
to  solve  the  sheet  metal  problems  that  arise  in  every 
shop.  If  you  are  interested  in  this  trade  you  will  find 
that  the  wages  paid  are  better  than  in  some  related 
trades  and  that  there  is  always  a  demand  for  competent 
men. 
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WOODWORKING. 


Of  all  the  opportunities  given  to  the  boys  in  the 
Continuation  School,  no  other  course  makes  such  an 
appeal  as  that  offered  by  the  Woodworking  Class. 
There  is  a  certain  fascination  attached  to  working  things 
from  wood  that  clings  to  you  from  the  time  that  you 
owned  your  first  jackknife  —  a  boy's  most  prized  early 
possession  —  through  days  you  spent  making  kites  and 
carts  —  through  your  manual  training  days  —  a  fascina- 
tion that  will  continue  to  hold  your  interest  throughout 
life. 

Stop  for  an  instant  and  consider  the  important  part 
that  wood  and  woodworking  have  played  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  Volume  after  volume  has  been  written 
concerning  various  woods  and  things  fashioned  from 
wood.  Think  of  Noah  and  his  Ark,  by  means  of  which 
the  human  race  was  saved  from  extinction,  the  Trojan 
Horse,  the  Spanish  Armada,  the  Ships  of  Columbus, 
and  the  Mayflower,  all  of  which  were  made  of  wood. 

Consider  what  we  have  to  interest  you  in  our  wood- 
working shop.  We  have  as  fine  a  layout  as  one  can 
find  in  any  woodworking  factory  in  the  city.  All  our 
machines  are  man-sized,  not  toys.  Our  equipment 
comprises  the  following  machines  each  equipped  with  a 
motor : 

16-inch  circular  saw. 

36-inch  band  saw. 

16-inch  buzz  planer. 

24-inch  single  surfacer. 

4-inch  Wallace  bench  planer. 

8-foot  pattern  maker's  lathe. 

Small  speed  lathe. 

Vertical  boring  machine. 

Disk  sander. 
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Drum  sander. 
Grinder. 

Have  you  ever  seen  machines  of  this  type  in  operation? 
If  you  have,  you  know  that  they  are  only  limited  by  the 
size  of  our  room  in  manufacturing  articles  from  wood. 
If  you  have  not,  come  in  at  any  time  and  see  how  the 
boys  use  them,  turning  out  our  standard  products,  such 
as  "Contini"  cars,  rocking  chairs,  costumers,  tables, 
bookcases,  and  stepladders.  In  addition  to  these,  each 
boy  has  the  opportunity,  as  soon  as  he  has  been  in  the 
class  long  enough  to  demonstrate  his  ability,  to  make 
projects  for  his  own  use  or  for  home. 

Every  boy  has  his  hobby.  Many  boys  make  radio 
cabinets,  cedar  chests,  "  shine  "  boxes,  medicine  cabinets, 
laundry  sticks  and  ironing  boards.  You  will  be  per- 
mitted to  make  a  project,  provided  you  make  a  working 
drawing  of  it.  The  completed  project  belongs  to  you 
if  you  pay  for  the  stock  used  in  the  production. 

You  may  ask  "What  good  is  it  to  learn  to  use  the 
hand  tools  or  the  machines  common  to  all  woodworking 
trades?"  There  is  always  more  or  less  tinkering  that  a 
man  has  to  do  around  the  house,  repairs  on  furniture, 
small  jobs  of  carpentry,  making  coal  bins,  and  hen 
coops.  By  a  knowledge  of  the  use  of  the  square,  ham- 
mer, bits,  planes,  and  .saws  you  will  save  money,  even 
if  you  do  not  choose  one  of  the  woodworking  trades. 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  consider  what  a  good  trade  is 
worth  to  you,  in  dollars  and  cents? 

How  would  you  like  to  be  able  to  save  $30,000? 

If  an  employer  told  you  that  if  you  worked  for  him 
for  four  years  he  would  give  you  the  equivalent  of 
$30,000,  would  you  think  it  worth  working  for? 

How  much  does  a  carpenter  get  per  day?  $8. 

How  much  does  a  laborer  get  per  day?  $3.50. 

A  carpenter  gets  $3.50  for  his  labor  and  an  additional 
$4.50  for  his  Trade  Knowledge. 

Counting  300  working  days  in  a  year,  the  carpenter 
gets  $1,350  more  in  wages  than  the  man  with  no  trade 
knowledge. 
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Did  you  ever  put  any  money  into  a  bank? 

If  you  have,  you  must  know  that  for  every  dollar  you 
deposit  you  receive  4 \  cents  interest. 

Figure  it  out  and  you  will  find  that  you  must  have 
$30,000  invested  at  4|  per  cent  to  bring  an  income  of 
$1,350. 

Why,  this  is  just  the  amount  that  a  good  trade  brings 
the  mechanic  over  the  laborer's  wages.  It  proves  that 
if  you  can  interest  yourself  in  a  good  trade  by  serving 
an  apprenticeship  you  will  have  a  training  as  valuable 
to  you  as  money  in  the  bank. 

We  aim  to  make  our  shop  a  commercial  shop  as  far 
as  possible.  Here  is  a  good  chance  for  you  to  find  out 
for  yourself  whether  or  not  you  are  adapted  for  wood- 
working. Every  chance  is  offered  to  you  in  this  trade. 
The  instructor  will  aid  you  in  selecting  a  particular 
branch  of  woodworking,  namely,  carpentry,  pattern 
making,  cabinet  making,  mill  work,  and  carving  or 
turning. 

While  you  are  becoming  skilled  in  handling  tools  and 
turning  out  finished  products  in  the  shop,  you  are  also 
being  instructed  in  the  academic  subjects  related  to 
the  shopwork.  You  cannot  expect  to  become  a  master 
at  your  particular  trade  until  you  are  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  trade  related  subjects. 

You  may  be  skillful  in  making  a  cabinet  or  kitchen 
table,  but  can  you  figure  out  how  much  that  table  or 
cabinet  will  cost?  Do  you  know  how  to  use  board 
measure  in  estimating  and  ordering  lumber  for  such 
articles?  Can  you  use  the  various  "laying  out  tools' ' 
accurately,  so  as  to  have  each  part  of  a  job  fit  correctly 
into  its  place  when  assembled?  Do  you  know  the 
names  of  the  various  tools  and  tKe  different  operations 
in  constructing  a  job? 

If  you  are  intensely  interested  in  your  trade,  you  will 
want  to  become  familiar  with  the  various  woods  used 
in  carpentry — how  they  grow,  where  obtained,  and  the 
characteristics  of  each  so  that  you  may  easily  distinguish 
one  from  the  other. 
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Not  only  is  it  our  aim  to  make  you  proficient  in  your 
trade,  but  to  send  you  out  an  honest,  loyal  and  law- 
abiding  citizen,  so  that  you  can  take  your  place  in  society 
and  do  your  share  in  helping  to  make  these  United 
States  of  America  a  nation  to  be  looked  up  to  with  honor 
and  respect  by  all  the  nations  of  the  world. 
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A  "TRUE"  FABLE. 


Once  Upon  a  Time  there  was  an  employed  boy  four- 
teen years  of  age  who  worked  eight  hours  each  day  in 
the  week  and  on  one  day  in  the  week  he  attended  school 
for  four  hours.  He  was  surprised  at  the  attention 
which  he  received  from  the  teachers  at  this  school.  He 
had  a  shop  teacher  and  an  academic  teacher.  They 
visited  him  at  his  work  and  at  his  home.  They  met  his 
employer  and  his  parents.  They  inquired  how  they 
could  help  the  boy  to  get  a  promotion  at  work  and  to 
learn  more  concerning  the  requirements  on  the  job  he 
was  now  filling.  They  inquired  from  his  parents  how 
they  could  be  of  further  service  to  him.  They  informed 
the  parents  that  if  he  at  any  time  lost  his  position  they 
would  only  be  too  pleased  to  procure  him  another  posi- 
tion at  the  Employment  Department  conducted  in  the 
school.  They  also  informed  the  parents  that  they,  as 
teachers  of  this  child,  were  interested  in  his  physical, 
mental  and  moral  development.  If  his  physical  health 
was  not  of  the  best  they  were  interested  in  advising  him 
how  to  obtain  better  health;  and  that  they  would 
gladly  attend  to  all  matters  relating  to  his  health  and 
hygiene.  They  pointed  out  to  the  boy  how  preserva- 
tion of  eyesight,  care  of  the  teeth,  the  necessity  of  eating 
good  wholesome  food  and  obtaining  sufficient  sleep  each 
night  and  of  taking  the  correct  amount  of  exercise  for 
development  are  requisite  for  good  health  and  efficient 
work  in  industry.  They  informed  this  boy  that  the 
doctor  and  nurse  in  this  school  are  interested  in  pre- 
serving the  health  of  the  boy  who  attends.  They  in- 
formed the  boy  that  this  school  teaches  not  only  the 
industrial  virtues  necessary  for  success  in  the  business 
world  but  also  helps  him  to  become  a  better  citizen  of 
the  city  in  which  he  lives.    They  told  him  that  this 
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school  is  conducted  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  boy  who 
attends  and  the  teacher  who  makes  these  follow-up 
visits  to  the  places  of  employment  and  the  homes  of 
these  boys  does  so  to  obtain  valuable  information  which 
can  be  used  in  instructing  and  advising  the  child  in  his 
industrial  and  civil  life.  They  informed  him  that  all 
aids  to  his  advancement  may  be  found  in  this  school  and 
that  the  boy  who  attends  faithfully  and  follows  the 
advice  given  to  him  by  the  teachers,  who  study  his 
employment  and  home  needs,  will  progress  and  become 
a  better  worker  and  citizen. 

The  boy  who  attends  this  school  is  an  employed  minor 
fourteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  school  that  is 
contributing  this  educational  and  humanitarian  service 
to  the  boy  is  the  Boston  Continuation  School.  The  ' 
boy  who  attends  receives  this  valuable  instruction  and 
guidance  which  helps  him  To  Live  Happily  Ever 
After. 
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OUT=OF=\VORK  CLASS. 


On  the  very  day  that  you  lose  your  job 

I  should  hurry  right  up  to  school 

To  get  a  pass  for  the  out-of-work  class, 

Obeying  a  state  wide  rule. 

For  the  child  who  loafs  and  stays  away 

When  he  knows  what  it  costs  him  to  wait, 

Only  loses  the  chance  that  another  child  gets  (wi 

Reports  every  morning  at  eight. 

Keep  at  work. 
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THE  OUT=OF=WORK  BOY. 


Tossed  by  the  winds  of  circumstance 

Onto  uncharted  seas; 

Destined  to  ride  on  an  ebbing  tide 

By  fortune's  stern  decrees; 

Groping  his  way  through  a  blinding  fog, 

Led  by  the  hand  of  fate, 

A  beacon  light  meets  his  weary  sight 

And  guides  him  in  channels  straight. 

The  out  of  work  boy  is  the  ship  at  sea, 

The  pilot  the  part-time  school; 

The  channel  leads  to  prosperity 

In  the  harbor  of  Golden  Rule. 
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THE  EMPLOYMENT  DEPARTMENT. 


Did  you  ever  go  looking  for  a  job?  Go  in  town  every 
day  and  visit  stores,  offices,  factories  and  shops?  Read 
the  "ad"  columns  in  the  papers?  Ask  the  same  old 
question,  "Do  you  want  a  boy,  mister?"  and  receive  the 
same  answer:  "Not  today,  sonny"?  Plod  around  town 
all  day  and  return  home  to  your  family,  foot-sore,  weary, 
and  still  out  of  a  job?  Probably  some  friend  told  you  of 
a  job  somewhere  and  you  arose  very  early  the  next 
morning  and  hurried  to  get  that  job,  only  to  be  told  by 
the  boss  that  you  were  not  big  enough  or  not  small 
enough,  or  you  were  not  the  kind  of  boy  he  wanted,  or 
that  he  had  hired  some  other  boy  just  before  you  came 
in.  Then  back  home  again  at  night  to  your  family  sad 
and  discouraged.  Probably  your  family  needed  the 
money  you  could  be  making,  or  perhaps  they  were 
worrying  lest  you  might  acquire  bad  habits  while  you 
were  out  of  work,  and  wished  that  you  might  secure 
work  as  quickly  as  possible. 

After  all  your  friends  had  tried  to  help  you  and  your 
own  efforts  had  failed  to  get  a  job,  maybe  somebody 
whispered  to  you  that  you  could  get  one  at  the  private 
employment  agencies.  You  had  never  heard  of  any  of 
these  places,  but  it  meant  a  job  and  you  applied  the 
next  morning.  The  manager  said  he  would  give  you  a 
position  but  that  it  would  cost  you  a  week's  wage  which 
you  would  have  to  pay  to  the  agency  for  getting  the 
job.  You,  being  ambitious  and  unable  to  get  work 
yourself,  signed  the  contract  and  took  the  job.  Then 
you  went  home  to  your  family  happy  and  sad.  Happy 
because  you  had  a  job  but  sad  because  your  first  week's 
pay  went  —  not  to  your  mother,  but  to  the  agency. 
You  had  to  work  a  week  for  nothing. 

Well,  boys,  those  days  are  gone  forever!    No  more 
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tramping  around  town,  no  more  week's  wages  for  a  job. 
There  is  an  Employment  Department  at  the  Continu- 
ation School  which  is  of  no  cost  either  to  the  boy  or  to 
the  employer.  Twenty-five  teachers  are  daily  visiting 
employers  looking  for  good  positions  for  you  boys. 
These  teachers,  in  addition  to  their  other  services  to  you, 
have  built  up  one  of  the  best  employment  agencies  in  the 
United  States.  Every  teacher  has  a  certain  number  of 
employers  who  are  constantly  calling  up  the  Employment 
Department  for  a  boy.  From  September  to  June  this 
year  over  2,200  requests  for  boys  from  the  employers  of 
Boston  were  made  to  our  Employment  Department. 
We  were  able  to  fill  1,650  of  these  positions.  The  re- 
maining 550  jobs  were  left  unfilled  because  we  had  no 
boys  to  fill  them.  There  are  about  100  private  employ- 
ment agencies  in  and  around  Boston  who  still  do  business, 
charging  a  boy  a  week's  pay  for  a  job.  But  only  the 
boys  from  other  cities  or  those  who  have  never  heard  of 
the  Continuation  School  Employment  Department 
apply  there  for  work.  There  are  many  boys  still  paying 
a  week's  pay  for  a  job,  but  we  know  that  as  soon  as  all 
these  boys  learn  of  our  Employment  Department  they 
will  not  go  to  these  private  employment  agencies. 

How  much  money  and  what  kind  of  job  can  you  get 
at  the  Continuation  School?  The  question  of  salary 
depends  upon  several  things:  first,  the  supply  and 
demand  for  boys;  second,  the  kind  of  job;  third,  the  kind 
of  boy.  The  wages  of  the  2,200  jobs  for  14  to  16  year 
old  boys  which  we  had  last  year  ranged  from  eight  to 
fourteen  dollars  a  week,  with  an  average  of  nine  dollars 
a  week.  The  highest  paying  job  is  not  always  the  best 
job  for  you.  You  should  think  of  what  you  are  learning 
as  well  as  what  you  are  earning;  of  your  fitness  for  the 
job  and  the  possibilities  for  the  future. 

As  to  the  kind  of  a  job  secured  at  the  school,  these 
2,200  positions  came  from  650  different  employers. 
Many  of  the  best  manufacturing,  mercantile,  mechanical, 
and  business  firms  of  the  city  are  patronizing  our 
Employment  Department.    Shoe,  candy,  and  hat  fac- 
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tories;  machine,  sheet  metal,  electrical  and  printing 
shops;  engraving,  silversmith,  and  automobile  shops; 
department  and  miscellaneous  stores;  advertising,  archi- 
tectural, banking,  brokerage,  law,  real  estate,  and 
insurance  firms;  all  of  these  are  among  the  variety  of 
employers  who  are  seeking  their  juvenile  help  at  the 
Continuation  School.  As  a  rule,  you  can  secure  as  good 
a  job  with  as  high  a  wage  from  the  Employment  Depart- 
ment at  this  school  as  you  can  from  any  other  agency  in 
the  city. 

Many  of  the  boys  we  have  placed  during  the  past  few 
years  are  now  holding  very  responsible  positions  with 
some  of  these  firms,  and  they  are  now  hiring  their 
young  workers  from  the  same  Employment  Department 
which  placed  them  at  work  when  they  attended  the 
Continuation  School. 

The  Employment  Department  is  of  no  cost  either  to 
the  boy  or  to  the  employer.  No  charge  is  made  to  you 
for  getting  you  the  job.  1,650  boys  and  750  girls  — 
2,400  boys  and  girls  in  all  were  placed  at  work  last  year 
by  our  Employment  Department. 

If  the  Continuation  School,  like  the  fee-charging 
agencies,  charged  a  week's  wage  for  every  boy  or  girl 
placed  at  work  we  would  have  collected  over  $20,000 
during  the  last  school  year  alone.  This  $20,000  has 
gone  instead  to  the  mothers  and  fathers  of  your  class 
mates,  where  it  rightfully  belongs,  and  not  to  any 
private  employment  agency's  bank  account. 

Although  we  do  not  charge  any  money  for  getting  a 
job,  we  do  expect  you  to  pay  a  price.  We  have  told  the 
employer  certain  good  things  about  you  and  we  expect 
you  to  live  up  to  our  recommendations.  You  are 
expected  to  be  punctual  and  neat.  Get  the  habit  of 
being  on  time.  No  matter  where  you  work  you  are 
expected  to  report  in  the  morning  and  from  your  lunch 
hour  on  time.  You  should  be  as  neat  in  dress  and 
appearance  as  the  job  demands.  A  new  suit  and  white 
collar  and  cuffs  may  be  out  of  place  in  an  automobile 
shop,  but  dirty  hands  and  overalls  are  also  out  of  place 
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in  an  office.  You  should  be  honest  and  reliable.  You 
know  it  is  wrong  to  steal  money,  you  should  also  realize 
that  it  is  wrong  to  steal  time  and  petty  merchandise. 

If  you  are  absent  from  work  you  should  have  someone 
telephone  your  employer  the  reason  for  your  absence. 
If  you  are  playing  on  a  ball  team  you  wouldn't  leave  the 
team  in  a  lurch.  Treat  your  employer  the  same  way 
and  do  not  leave  him  in  the  lurch. 

It  is  more  valuable  to  be  able  to  follow  directions  than 
you  realize.  Listen  to  instructions  and  do  as  you  are 
told.  If  you  do  not  understand  orders  do  not  be  afraid 
to  ask  for  further  information.  Your  employer  will 
like  you  better  if  you  do  this. 

You  deserve  a  square  deal  from  your  employer  and 
most  employers  will  give  you  one.  You  owe  him  a 
square  deal  too  and  if  you  give  him  one  you  can  always 
get  a  letter  of  recommendation  from  him.  Almost 
every  big  firm  nowadays  demands  a  letter  of  recom- 
mendation from  persons  who  want  to  enter  their  employ. 

Have  some  "pep"  and  enthusiasm  for  your  job. 
Remember  enthusiasm  is  to  your  job  what  gasoline  is  to 
the  engine.  Be  respectful  to  authority.  The  shipper 
or  foreman  has  rightful  authority  over  you  and  you 
should  respect  his  authority.  If  you  feel  you  have  any 
grievance  you  should  present  your  complaints  to  him 
respectfully. 

Be  honest,  reliable,  neat,  punctual,  courteous,  am- 
bitious, industrious,  enthusiastic,  respectful,  willing  and 
loyal.  You  will  find  that  all  of  these  qualities  have  a 
dollar  and  cents  value. 

We  do  not  expect  you  to  be  perfect  in  all  these  qualities. 
If  you  were,  you  would  be  an  angel,  and  angels  are  only 
in  heaven.  We  know  you  will  make  mistakes  but  we 
expect  you  to  correct  them.  We  know  you  have  faults 
but  we  expect  you  to  cure  them  as  soon  as  you  discover 
them. 

You  are  asking  yourself,  "How  can  I  train  myself  for 
a  good  job  in  life?"    We  have  seen  the  faults  and  virtues 
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of  over  40,000  working  boys  and  girls  like  you  who  have 
attended  our  school  during  the  past  few  years.  We 
have  heard  the  complaints  and  listened  to  the  praises  of 
the  2,000  firms  employing  these  young  workers  during 
that  time.  (  From  this  experience  our  best  answer  to 
your  question  and  our  most  friendly  advice  to  you  is: 
"Make  good  on  your  present  job." 
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REMEMBER. 


Remember  that  the  Boston  Continuation  School  is 
conducted  solely  for  your  guidance  and  instruction. 

Remember  that  the  teachers  are  all  interested  in  your 
welfare. 

Remember  that  your  employer  is  interested  in  your 

success  as  a  worker. 
Remember  that  your  parents  are  interested  in  your 

success. 

Remember  that  your  teachers,  your  parents  and  your 
employer  are  all  working  together  for  this  end. 

Remember  that  if  you  do  your  best  and  prepare  yourself 
for  your  future  duties  as  a  citizen  and  voter  you  will 
justify  the  education  given  to  you  and  make  it 
easier  for  other  boys  or  girls  to  get  this  education 
in  the  future. 

Remember  that  the  responsibility  is  yours  and  you  will 
be  held  responsible  for  the  result. 

How  are  you  accepting  the  opportunities  offered  you? 
How  are  you  progressing  at  work? 
How  are  you  behaving  at  home? 

How  much  interest  do  you  show  in  the  instruction 
given? 

How  well  do  you  apply  yourself? 

The  Answer  Lies  Within  Yourself. 
Remember  You  are  the  Master  of  your  own  Future. 

Will  you  be  a  success  or  a  failure? 
You  Yourself  must  answer  this  question. 
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OUTSIDE  ACTIVITIES. 


The  Continuation  School  offers  a  number  of  oppor- 
tunities to  the  pupils.  There  are  a  number  of  clubs 
which  all  may  join.  If  you  play  a  musical  instrument 
you  may  be  interested  in  joining  the  School  Orchestra. 
If  you  sing,  the  Continuation  School  Glee  Club  may 
attract  you.  If  you  have  dramatic  talent  you  should 
join  our  Dramatic  Club.  If  you  are  interested  in 
athletic  activities  the  baseball  or  track  team  will  make 
a  strong  appeal.  Do  you  know  that  our  Continuation 
School  Track  Team  in  competition  with  other  Con- 
tinuation Schools  at  the  Boston  High  School  Regi- 
mental Outdoor  Meet  at  Tech  Field  in  May,  1921,  and 
at  the  East  Armory,  in  March,  1922,  was  victorious 
on  both  occasions? 

Our  debating  team  has  debated  with  a  team  repre- 
senting the  Boston  English  High  School.  The  questions 
debated  were  " Resolved:  That  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment should  Own  and  Operate  the  Railroads  of  the 
United  States,"  and  " Resolved:  That  Immigration  to 
the  United  States  should  be  Restricted."  Opportunity 
to  speak  on  the  debating  team  is  open  to  all  boys  who 
attend  the  school  and  competitive  trials  are  held  before 
the  selection  of  the  speakers  in  order  to  give  each  boy 
an  opportunity  to  become  a  member  of  the  debating 
team.  If  you  have  ever  debated  or  are  interested  in 
public  speaking,  why  not  compete  for  a  place  on  this 
team? 

A  canvas  was  recently  made  of  the  talents  and  abilities 
of  Continuation  School  pupils  and  it  was  found  that 
there  were  a  number  of  talented  pupils  in  the  school. 
You  should  use  your  talents  to  help  give  pleasure  to 
others.  Therefore  you  should  join  the  clubs  in  the 
school. 
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Do  you  wear  a  Continuation  School  pin?  If  not, 
why  not?  You  should  be  proud  to  be  a  pupil  in  the 
Boston  Continuation  School.  It  helps  you  not  only 
to  get  a  position  but  also  to  progress  at  work  and  to 
make  a  success  of  your  life. 

Twice  a  year,  in  February  and  June,  we  hold  Certifica- 
tion Exercises.  Each  pupil  is  given  a  proficiency  certifi- 
cate attesting  to  the  successful  completion  of  a  course  in 
the  Continuation  School.  To  see  the  large  gathering  at 
these  Certification  Exercises  is  positive  proof  of  the 
interest  shown  by  the  pupils.  Are  you  going  to  be  one 
of  those  who  will  be  given  a  certificate  when  you  reach 
your  sixteenth  birthday,  or  are  you  going  to  fail  to 
obtain  one  because  of  unsatisfactory  work?  The  answer 
lies  in  the  character  of  the  work  you  do  while  in  school 
and  employment. 

We  are  planning  on  organizing  an  Alumni  Association 
of  former  Continuation  School  pupils.  This  Association 
will  keep  in  touch  with  the  happenings  of  the  Contin- 
uation School  and  will  form  the  medium  of  communi- 
cation between  the  students  and  the  graduates.  When 
you  consider  that  a  number  of  boys  and  girls  who  grad- 
uated seven  or  eight  years  ago  are  now  prosperous 
business  men  and  women  you  can  understand  the 
advantages  of  having  an  Alumni  Association. 
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THE  MASSACHUSETTS  CONTINUATION 
SCHOOL  LAW,  JULY  15,  1919. 


(ADOPTED  BY  MOST  OF  THE  CITIES  AND 
'  TOWNS  IN  MASSACHUSETTS  BY  REFEREN- 
DUM VOTE  NOVEMBER  4,  1919.) 

(General  Acts,  Chapter  311.) 
An  Act  Relative  to  the  Establishment  and  Main- 
tenance of  Continuation  Schools  and  Courses 
of  Instruction  for  Employed  Minors. 
Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  I.  (1)  Every  city  and  town  in  which,  dur- 
ing a  calendar  year  ending  December  thirty-first,  two 
hundred  or  more  minors  under  sixteen  years  of  age  are 
regularly  employed  not  less  than  six  hours  per  day  by 
authority  of  employment  certificates  or  home  permits 
described  in  section  one  of  chapter  forty-four  of  the 
Revised  Laws,  as  amended,  shall,  and  any  other  city 
or  town  may,  through  its  school  committee,  local  board 
of  trustees  for  vocational  education,  or  both,  establish 
at  the  beginning  of  the  next  school  year  and  maintain 
continuation  schools  or  courses  of  instruction  for  the 
education  of  such  minors  under  sixteen  years  of  age  who 
are  regularly  employed  not  less  than  six  hours  per  day 
at  home  or  elsewhere  within  the  city  or  town,  and  for 
such  others  as  may  be  required  to  attend  as  provided 
in  section  three.  In  determining  the  cities  or  towns 
required  to  establish  continuation  schools,  or  courses  of 
instruction,  minors  who  are  employed  during  vacation 
by  authority  of  employment  certificates  or  home  per- 
mits shall  not  be  counted.  The  said  schools  or  courses 
shall  be  in  session  during  the  same  number  of  weeks  in 
each  year  as  the  high  schools  of  the  city  or  town. 

(2)  When  a  city  or  town  shall  have  established  the 
said  schools  or  courses,  it  shall,  subject  to  the  provisions 
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of  chapter  forty-four  of  the  Revised  Laws,  and  amend- 
ments thereof  not  inconsistent  herewith,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  paragraphs  3  and  4  of  this 
section  require  the  attendance  thereat  of  every  minor 
under  sixteen  years  of  age  who  is  engaged  within  the 
limits  of  the  city  or  town  in  regular  employment  or 
business  under  the  authority  of  an  employment  certifi- 
cate, or  in  profitable  employment  at  home  under  the 
authority  of  a  home  permit;  provided,  however,  that 
upon  application  of  the  parent  or  guardian  of  the  minor 
involved,  instruction  in  the  regular  schools  shall  be 
accepted  as  instruction  equivalent  to  that  provided  for 
by  this  act. 

(3)  The  required  attendance  at  said  schools  or  courses 
shall  be  at  the  rate  of  not  less  than  four  hours  per  week 
for  minors  regularly  employed  not  less  than  six  hours 
per  day  at  home  or  elsewhere,  and  at  the  rate  of  not  less 
than  twenty  hours  a  week  for  minors  who  have  secured 
employment  certificates,  and  who  are  temporarily  out 
of  regular  employment  or  business,  provided  the  school 
or  course  is  in  session  twenty  hours  a  week,  and  shall  be 
between  the  hours  of  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  and 
five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  any  working  day  or  days 
except  Saturday. 

(4)  In  the  establishment  and  conduct  of  said  con- 
tinuation schools  or  courses  of  instruction,  any  city  or 
town  may  take  advantage  of  established  educational 
agencies,  and  may  utilize  any  suitable  quarters  which 
meet  with  the  approval  of  the  board  of  education;  but, 
when  established,  the  said  continuation  schools  or 
courses  shall  be  considered  a  part  of  the  public  school 
system  of  the  municipality  wherein  the  minors  attending 
the  same  are  employed. 

(5)  The  time  spent  by  a  minor  in  a  continuation 
school  or  course  of  instruction  shall  be  reckoned  as  part 
of  the  time  or  number  of  hours  minors  are  permitted  by 
law  to  work. 

Section  II.  Cities  and  towns  maintaining  such 
continuation  schools  or  courses  of  instruction  as  are 
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approved  by  the  board  of  education  as  to  organization, 
control,  situation,  equipment,  courses  of  study,  qualifica- 
tions of  teachers,  methods  of  instruction,  conditions  of 
admission,  employment  of  pupils  and  expenditures  of 
money,  shall  receive  reimbursement  from  the  treasury 
of  the  Commonwealth  to  an  amount  equal  to  one  half 
the  total  sum  raised  by  local  taxation  and  expended  for 
the  maintenance  of  such  schools  or  courses  of  instruction. 

Section  III.  (1)  Any  minor  under  sixteen  years 
of  age  who  has  been  regularly  employed  in  a  city  or  town 
other  than  that  of  his  residence  and  who  is  temporarily 
unemployed,  ma}'  be  required,  under  conditions  approved 
by  the  board  of  education,  to  attend  such  a  continuation 
school  or  such  courses  of  instruction  in  the  city  or  town 
of  his  residence. 

(2)  Whenever  an  employment  certificate  is  issued  to 
a  minor  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  authorizing  employ- 
ment in  a  city  or  town  other  than  that  of  his  residence, 
a  duplicate  thereof  shall  be  sent  forthwith  to  the  super- 
intendent of  schools  of  the  city  or  town  in  which  the 
employment  is  authorized. 

Section  IV.  The  employer  of  any  minor  between 
fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age  who  is  required  to 
attend  a  continuation  school  or  course  of  instruction  as 
defined  in  this  act,  shall  cease  forthwith  to  employ  such 
minor  when  notified  in  writing  by  the  superintendent  of 
schools  or  by  his  representative  duly  authorized  in 
writing,  having  jurisdiction  over  such  minor's  attend- 
ance, of  his  non-attendance  in  accordance  with  the  com- 
pulsory attendance  regulations  as  denned  in  this  act. 
Any  employer  who  fails  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
this  action  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
•  ten  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  offence. 

Section  V,  The  superintendent  of  schools  having 
jurisdiction  or  a  person  authorized  by  him  in  writing, 
may  revoke  the  employment  certificate  or  the  home 
permit  of  any  minor  who  fails  to  attend  the  said  schools 
or  courses  of  instruction  when  so  required  by  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act. 
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Section  VI.  (1)  A  city  or  town  which  refuses  or 
neglects  to  raise  and  appropriate  money  for  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  continuation  schools  or  course 
of  instruction  as  required  by  this  act,  to  be  instituted 
not  later  than  September  first,  nineteen  hundred  and 
twenty,  shall  forfeit  from  funds  due  it  from  the  Com- 
monwealth a  sum  equal  to  twice  that  estimated  by  the 
board  of  education  as  necessary  properly  to  establish 
and  maintain  such  schools  or  courses. 

(2)  A  sum  equal  to  three  fifths  of  such  forfeiture 
shall  be  paid  by  the  treasurer  and  receiver  general  to  the 
school  committee  of  the  delinquent  city  or  town,  and  the 
school  committee  shall  expend  the  same  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  continuation  schools  or 
courses  of  instruction  therein  to  the  same  extent  as  if  it 
had  been  regularly  appropriated  by  the  city  or  town  for 
that  purpose. 

Section  VII.  This  act  shall  take  effect  in  any  city 
or  town  upon  its  acceptance  by  the  qualified  voters 
thereof  voting  thereon  at  the  annual  state  election  in  the 
current  year. 
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In  School  Committee,  September  14,  1925. 

ORDERED,  That  the  accompanying  Course  of  Study 
in  English  for  Grades  VII,  VIII,  IX  and  X  is  hereby 
adopted,  and  that  three  thousand  (3,000)  copies  be 
printed  as  a  school  document. 

Attest : 

ELLEN  M.  CRONIN, 
Secretary. 


COMMITTEES 


This  Boston  outline  of  the  work  in  English  for  Grades 
VII-X  was  prepared  by  the  following  committees: 

GRADES  VII,  VIII  AND  IX. 
Katharine  C.  McDonnell,  Master,  Christopher  Gib- 
son School,  Chairman. 

Composition. 

Mary  F.  McMorrow,  Master's  Assistant,  Wells  School. 
Florence  A.  McDonough,  Master's  Assistant,  William 

Lloyd  Garrison  School. 
Josephine  L.  Smith,  Master's  Assistant,  Norcross  School. 

Literature. 

Nina  M.  Doanan,  Master's  Assistant,  Hancock  School. 
Maud  A.  Hartwell,  Head  of  Department,  Dorchester 

High  School  for  Girls. 
Alice  M.  Roche,  Quincy  School. 

Method. 

Clarissa  E.  Prouty,  East  Boston  High  School. 
Alice  H.  Fogarty,  Lewis,  Intermediate  School. 
Frances  A.  Gallagher,  Master's  Assistant,  Gaston 
School. 

GRADE  X. 

Robert  B.  Masterson,  Board  of  Examiners,  Chairman. 

Composition. 

Carolyn  M.  Gerrish,  Head  of  Department,  Girls'  Latin 
School. 

Eunice  C.  Hearn,  Master's  Assistant,  Phillips  Brooks 
School. 

William  F.  Linehan,  Teachers'  College  of  the  City  of 
Boston. 
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Elizabeth  W.  O'Connor,   Master's  Assistant,  John 

Winthrop  School. 
Frankie  E.  Sullivan,  Head  of  Department,  Brighton 

High  School. 

Methods. 
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Boston. 

Katharine  C.  McDonnell,  Master,  Christopher  Gibson 
School. 

Katharine  E.  Leonard,  East  Boston  High  School. 
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STATEMENT  OF  AIMS  IN  THE  TEACHING 
OF  ENGLISH  IN  GRADES  SEVEN, 
EIGHT,  NINE  AND  TEN. 


PRELIMINARY  STATEMENT. 
The  subject  of  English  covers  so  wide  a  range  that  any  adequate  classi- 
fication of  aims  and  of  methods  must  differentiate  the  various  fields  and 
types  of  work  the  one  from  another,  and  must,  moreover,  clearly  dis- 
tinguish between  the  large,  general,  ultimate  objective,  and  the  smaller, 
spe,cjfic,  immediate  purpose  of  the  day-by-day  lesson  or  of  the  single  unit 
of  work. 

The  general  aim  of  all  training  in  English  expression  is  to  give  pupils 
the  power  to  convey  thought  to  others  either  in  speech  or  in  writing. 
This  necessitates  sufficient  practice  in  using  the  tools  of  expression  to 
acquire  facility  both  in  the  getting  and  in  the  giving  of  ideas. 

The  general  and  ultimate  aim  of  the  study  of  reading  and  literature  is 
to  form  in  the  pupils  the  habit  of  reading  for  pleasure  and  for  profit  so 
that  this  habit  will  carry  over  to  all  of  their  subsequent  life. 

To  attain  the  ultimate  purposes  outlined  above,  certain  smaller,  more 
temporary  aims  must  dominate  the  immediate,  individual  lesson  or 
unit  of  work.  It  is  recommended  that  these  "units  of  work"  be  not  too 
small  and  too  detached.  Several  consecutive  lessons  in  literature  fol- 
lowed by  several  consecutive  lessons  in  composition  will  produce  better 
results  than  one  or  two  days  of  each  interchangeably;  and  this  becomes 
more  and  more  necessary  with  each  succeeding  grade,  as  the  literary 
selections  increase  in  length  and  in  difficulty.  Weekly  alternations  or 
even  longer  time  units,  may  be  advisable,  according  to  the  piece  of  work 
in  hand.  This  plan  will  produce  a  greater  sense  of  unity  and  of  coherence 
Jn  the  pupil's  mind  than  a  series  of  apparently  detached,  unrelated  lessons.' 

AIMS  IN  ORAL  EXPRESSION. 
General.  —  Power  to  render  intelligibly  the  expressed  thought  of  another. 

Power  to  express  original  thought  in  connected,  sustained  speech. 
The  immediate  aim  of  the  teaching  of  English  in  Grades  VII,  VIII,  IX, 
and  X  is  twofold : 

To  give  the  pupils  command  of  the  art  of  communicating  in  speech 
and  in  writing. 

To  teach  them  to  read  thoughtfully  and  with  appreciation,  to  form 
in  them  a  taste  for  good  reading,  and  to  teach  them  how  to  find 
and  to  use  books  that  are  worth  while. 

"It  is  obvious  that  only  a  limited  amount  can  be  accomplished  in 
either  of  these  directions.  To  discover  the  limit  that  every  nor- 
mal child  of  English-speaking  parents  may  reasonably  be  expected 
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to  reach  and  to  adapt  the  means  to  this  end  is  the  one  important 
language  problem  of  the  elementary  school.  Its  solution  requires 
a  careful  study  of  children's  language  needs,  the  ehmination  of 
all  non-essentials  from  our  courses  of  study,  and  such  a  presen- 
tation of  essentials  as  to  emphasize  habit  forming,  not  abstract 
knowledge." 

The  fundamental  aim  of  the  teacher  in  the  work  in  English  has  a  three- 
fold purpose : 

Cultural. —  To  open  to  the  pupil  new  and  higher  forms  of  pleasure. 
Vocational. —  To  fit  the  student  for  the  highest  success  in  his  chosen 
calling. 

Social  and  ethical. —  To  present  to  the  student  noble  ideals,  to 
aid  in  the  formation  of  his  character,  to  make  him  more  efficient 
and  actively  interested  in  his  relations  with  and  service  to  others 
in  the  community  and  in  the  Nation. 

Immediate  aims  in  individual  lessons  or  units  of  work: 

Power  to  answer  clearly,  briefly,  and  exactly  questions  on  which 

one  has  the  necessary  information. 
Courteous  manner  in  conversation  and  discussion. 
Self-possession  before  an  audience. 
Correct  posture. 

Serious  demeanor  showing  self-respect. 
Audible,  controlled  tones. 
Clear  enunciation. 
Power  to  think  on  one's  feet. 

The  oral  composition  that  has  been  committed  to  memory 
should  be  discouraged.    Pupils  need  power  to  choose  words 
and  construct  sentences  on  their  feet  before  an  audience. 
Acquirement  of  sentence-sense  by  the  use  of  clean-cut  sentences 
shown  by  final  falling  inflection  and  by  the  omission  of  unneces- 
sary connectives. 
Ability  to  use  varied  sentence  forms. 

An  understanding  and  use  of  effective  beginnings  and  endings  of 

sentences. 

Habits  of  correct  usage  in  the  case  of  commonly  violated  verb  and 
pronoun  forms  by  a  training  of  the  ear  in  correct  forms  by  drill 
and  various  other  language  devices. 
Acquirement  of  a  vocabulary  from  which  to  choose  effective  words. 
Ability  to  collect  and  organize  material  for  a  talk  on  a  subject  of 
common  interest,  as 
things  made  in  school 
places  of  social  importance 

current  topics  assigned  or  chosen  for  investigation. 
Power  to  present  correctly  and  effectively  the  material  so  collected 
and  organized. 

Ability  to  conduct  in  accordance  with  parliamentary  procedure  a 
club  or  class  meeting. 
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Considerable  practice  in  oral  reading  in  grade  seven,  less  in  grade 
eight,  still  less  in  grade  nine  and  ten,  but  always  some  for  every 
pupil — 

For  practice  in  interpreting  for  others  the  author's  thought. 

For  enrichment  of  vocabulary. 

For  training  in  pronunciation  and  enunciation. 

For  acquiring  self-possession  before  listeners. 

For  entertainment  of  others. 

For  personal  pleasure. 

WRITTEN  EXPRESSION. 
The  Specific  Aim  of  the  Teaching  of  Composition  in  Grades  VII, 

VIII,  IX. 

To  increase  the  child's  ability  in  social  communication  by  developing 
habits  of  speaking  and  writing  in  a  correct  and  attractive  manner  is 
the  aim  of  the  work  in  composition. 

Primarily,  composition  aims  to  give  the  pupil  the  power  of  self-expression 
by  broadening  his  interests,  cultivating  a  growing  appreciation  of  good 
English,  a  keen  realization  of  its  value  and  importance  in  the  prac- 
tical and  cultural  affairs  of  life  and  a  desire  to  approach  correctness 
of  form  in  everyday  speech  and  writing,  and  to  give  the  pupil  a  work- 
manlike command  of  the  tools  of  language  for  whatever  purpose  they 
may  need  to  be  used. 

All  composition  should  be  distinctly  social  in  its  aim,  its  purpose  being 
the  actual  communication  of  thought  either  among  the  members  of 
the  class  or  between  them  and  real  or  imaginary  persons  outside. 

ORAL  COMPOSITION. 
Oral  composition  aims  to  secure  for  the  pupil  such  physical  and  mental 
control  as  will  insure : 

Habits  of  correct  posture,  careful,  clean-cut  enunciation,  accurate 
pronunciation  and  pleasant  tone  of  Voice  when  speaking. 

The  cultivation  of  a  natural,  direct,  and  simple  manner  of  delivery 
marked  by  sincerity  and  clearness. 

The  ability  to  enter  into  informal  discussion  with  freedom,  spon- 
taneity and  without  the  argumentative  spirit,  finding  something 
to  say  and  saying  it  briefly  and  courteously. 

The  power  to  gather  and  to  organize  material  for  more  formal  speak- 
ing, tending  toward  correct  habits  of  observation  and  thinking; 
developing  the  power  to  come  to  the  point,  stick  to  the  text,  and 
stop  when  finished. 

A  realization  of  his  own  growing  powers  tending  to  originality. 

A  habit  of  criticism  of  his  own  and  of  other's  language;  the  ability 
to  accept  criticism  graciously  and  to  offer  criticism  charitably  and 
constructively;  and  the  discouragement  of  a  critical  fault-finding 
attitude  toward  work  of  fellow  pupils. 
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WRITTEN  COMPOSITION. 
The  main  purpose  of  written  composition  is  to  develop  accuracy  and 
economy  in  putting  thought  on  paper.    The  aim  of  the  teacher  is  to 
develop  in  the  pupil: 

The  perfect  sentence-sense,  insuring  ability  to  write  clean-cut  sen- 
tences showing  firmness  and  flexibility  in  construction  and  some 
attention  to  sequence  within  the  paragraph. 
Freedom  from  grammatical  errors. 
Correct  spelling. 

Such  technical  knowledge  as  will  lead  to  the  observance  of  the  ordi- 
nary rules  for  the  use  of  capitals,  marks  of  punctuation,  letter 
forms,  and  the  mechanics  of  writing  in  general. 

The  development  of  a  discriminating  sense  in  the  choice  of  words; 
the  appreciation  of  well  chosen  words  in  what  is  heard  and  read; 
an  enlarged  and  enriched  vocabulary. 

The  ability  to  plan  and  to  work  out  a  clear  and  readable  account 
of  some  topic  of  interest  to  the  pupil. 

The  acquiring  of  habits  of  self-criticism,  and  of  careful  review  of 
written  work. 

The  general,  ultimate  aim  of  all  training  and  practice  in  written  English 
is  to  give  the  pupils  sufficient  mastery  of  the  tools  of  written  expres- 
sion to  enable  them  to  write  a  short  composition 
In  a  legible  hand, 

On  a  subject  of  interest  to  themselves  and  to  the  reader, 
With  correct  spelling, 
With  proper  punctuation, 

With  vocabulary  adequate  for  clearness  and  variety, 

With  good  sentence-sense, 

With  sentence  varied  forms, 

With  freedom  from  grammatical  errors, 

With  sense  of  organization  of  subject-matter. 

Immediate  aims: 

Establishment  of  sentence-sense. 

Unfailing  use  of  period,  interrogation  mark,  exclamation  point, 
comma,  and  quotation  marks. 

Power  to  express  thought  clearly,  accurately,  interestingly,  economi- 
cally through  an  increase  of  vocabulary  for  such  expression. 

Power  to  observe  details  of  expression :  spelling,  syllabication,  vocab- 
ulary, punctuation,  sentence-forms,  etc.,  as  one  reads  or  studies. 

Power  to  analyze  topically  a  reading  selection. 

Power  to  reconstruct  the  selection  from  topical  outline  made. 

Power  to  gather  and  organize  material  for  a  short  theme. 

Power  to  make  an  outline  and  to  write  from  it. 

Knowledge  and  use  of  proper  forms  for  friendly  and  business  letters 
and  for  notes  of  acceptance,  regret,  congratulation,  and  sympathy  — 
both  formal  and  informal. 

Ability  to  write  interesting  and  correct  letters. 
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Elimination  of  incorrect  spelling  of  common  words. 

Knowledge  of  a  few  common,  necessary  guiding  rules. 
Mastery  of  the  spelling  "demons." 

Knowledge  of  method  of  finding  correct  spelling  in  dictionary. 

Habit  of  using  dictionary  to  verify  spelling. 

Correction  of  one's  own  written  work  as  to  spelling. 
Proficiency  in  correct  usage  of  certain  specified  grammatical  forms 

for  each  grade.    Ability  to  speak  grammatically. 
Perfection  in  all  matters  of  form: 

Heading 

Margins 

Indentation  of  paragraphs 

Spacing  of  words 

Spacing  of  letters  within  a  word 

Spacing  of  sentences 

Letter-formation 

Joining  letters  within  a  word 

Distinction  between  capitals  and  small  letters 
Ability  to  criticize  one's  own  work. 
Habit  of  proof-reading  one's  own  work. 
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METHODS— ORAL  COMPOSITION. 

Meaning  of  Oral  Composition. 

A  body  of  connected  speech  large  enough  to  demand  attention  to  struc- 
ture and  form.  It  means  organization  of  material,  appropriate  titles, 
good  beginnings,  choice  of  words,  quality  and  variety  of  sentences, 
and  a  rounding  out  of  the  whole  into  a  paragraph.  It  should  precede 
and  not  follow  written  composition  on  the  same  subject.  Oral  com- 
position should  be  an  aid  to  written. 

Importance  of  oral  composition. 

Spoken  English  is  in  evidence  in  every  activity  of  life.  Success  in  the 
common  affairs  of  life  is  largely  dependent  upon  power  to  use  English 
well.  Oral  English  is  recognized  in  all  courses  of  study  as  first  in  im- 
portance. 

Main  points  to  be  stressed  in  oral  composition. 
Subjects. 
Choice. 

They  should  be  within  the  range  of  the  child's  experience. 
Teach  pupils  to  narrow  down  a  subject. 
"My  Dog  Trot"  is  a  better  subject  than  "Dogs"  and 
"What    My    Dog     Understands"    is    better  than 
"Intelligence  of  Dogs." 
Emphasize  the  "single  phase"  idea. 
Need  of  motivation.    The  child  must  feel  that  he  has  something 
of  interest  to  contribute.    Sincerity  and  honesty  of  opinion 
should  be  encouraged  in  order  to  get  a  maximum  of  freedom 
and  to  get  away  from  a  formal  atmosphere  in  the  school-room. 
Organization   of   material.    Teach   outlining.    Frequently  require 
the  pupil  to  speak  or  write  from  an  outline  which  he  has  prepared 
and  previously  placed  upon  the  teacher's  desk.    In  the  beginning, 
if  necessary,  limit  themes  to  three  sentences  in  order  to  estab- 
lish the  sentence-sense  and  to  develop  the  idea  of  a  beginning,  a 
middle,  and  an  end.    Beyond  the  seventh  grade  such  limitation 
should  be  unnecessary. 
Delivery. 
Position. 

Stand  before  the  class  at  ease,  in  good  position  and  look  at 

the  audience  while  talking. 
Use  clear  enunciation  and  an  agreeable  quality  of  voice. 
Speech  improvement. 

Need  of  stressing  correct  language  forms.    Show  the  pupils 
that  even  in  passages  of  poetry  it  is  helpful  to  know 
something    about    grammatical    regulations,    for  such 
knowledge  often  makes  the  meaning  clearer. 
Constant  drill  on  the  errors  in  pronunciation  especially 

noted  in  any  class  —  ing,  to,  and,  etc. 
Speech  errors. 

Specific  ones  for  each  grade  should  be  chosen  for  elimi- 
nation.   This  may  be  done  by  taking  a  speech 
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census.  Have  pupils  bring  in  for  a  week  every  error 
they  hear.  This  is  a  way  of  getting  at  community 
needs. 

Drill  on  breathing  exercises.  This*  should  also  be 
drawn  from  the  daily  speech  and  writing  of  the 
pupils  according  to  individual  and  local  needs. 
Teachers  of  any  individual  school  should  meet  and 
decide  upon  certain  errors  to  be  eliminated  grade  by 
grade. 

TYPES  OF  SPEECH  ERRORS. 
Dropped  Syllables.  —  Much  the  same  kind  of  failure  to  enunciate  firmly 
and  fully  is  seen  in  the  obscuring  or  dropping  of  letters  and  syllables 
within  words,  as  in  the  following  examples : 


lib'ry 

for  library 

reelly 

for  really 

reelize 

for  realize 

Feb'uary 

for  February 

di'mond 

for  diamond 

reco'nize 

for  recognize 

guv'ment 

for  government 

Cath'lic 

for  Catholic 

choc'lit 

for  chocolate 

c'lamity 

for  calamity 

batt'ry 

for  battery 

c' lateral 

for  collateral 

m'not'nous 

for  monotonous 

priv'lij 

for  privilege 

sa'sp'rilla 

for  sarsaparilla 

fact'ry 

for  factory 

reg'lar 

for  regular 

iv'ry 

for  ivory 

Vulgarisms. —  The  following  hardy  outlaws  are  still  much  at  large :  uv  (of ) 
fer  (for),  wuz  (was),  becuz  (because),  ellum  (elm),  fillum  (film),  Amurican 
(American),  libity  (liberty),  innosuns  (innocence)  vurry  (very). 

"W"and"Wh.".-The  sound  of  "wh,"  as  in  "whip"  and  "where"  is  com- 
monly slighted.  It  is  pronounced  correctly  as  though  it  were  "hw." 
Say,  "who,"  "hoo-wen."  Contract  it  to,  "h'wen,"  "when."  Say,  "hoo- 
witch,"  "h'witch,"  "which."    Practice  this  list  slowly  and  carefully: 


whack 

whisper 

Whitman 

whoa 

whale 

wheat 

when 

while 

wharf 

wheedle 

whether 

whim 

what 

wheel 

which 

whine 

whir 

whelm 

whiff 

whip 

whisk 

whistle 

Whittier 

whiskey 

white 

whiz 
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Say  each  of  these  sentences  ten  times,  correctly  and  very  precisely: 

1.  What  wit!    Walt  Whitman. 

2.  When  will  he  whistle? 

3.  With  which  winsome  witch  were  you  whispering? 

4.  At  his  wilful  whim  the  whip  whizzed  over  the  wheedling,  whining 

whelp. 

5.  Well,  when  Will  whiffed  the  wild  wintry  wind  he  whisked  out  his 

wicked  whiskey. 

6.  Where  was  the  white  whale? 

7.  Where  were  we  and  why,  we  wondered. 

A  as  in  wall,  awl.  Don't  say,  dotter,  wotter,  tahk,  becuz,  ahlways,  hotty, 
lah,  caht.  Hold  the  "a"  firmly -forward  at  the  hps  and  say,  dawter, 
wawter,  tawk,  becaws,  awlways,  hawjty,  law,  cawt. 

a  as  in  grate : 

apparatus  naked  status 

gratis  plague  implacable 

ignoramus  pathos  aviator 
data  quasi 

e  as  in  seen 

Don't  say  "slik"  for  "sleek."    Observe  the  same  caution  in,  creek,  clique 
experience,  period,  imperial, 
I  as  in  hill 

Don't  say,  genuwine  for  genuine : 

infantile  docile       finance  hostile  feminine 

mercantile  respite  civilization  Cincinnati  anti 
juvenile  heroine     reptile  Italian  semi 

Don't  drop  the  i  in  words  like  Latin.    Don't  say,  mount'n,  cap'n. 
Give  two  complete  syllables  in  the  following:  Latin,  captain,  fountain, 
mountain,  certain,  satin. 

6  as  in  nSt,  on 

Who  has  not  heard,  Jawn,  mawd'n,  dawl,  and  stawking? 
John  Tom  doll 

top  common  stocking 


doll 

mock 

clock 


orator 

majority 

pocket 


foreign 

model 

modern 


66  as  in  f66d 

In  New  England,  especially,  oo  is  very  often  contracted  to  the  oo  of 
good  or  wool 


Give  a  long  "oo"  in: 

room  root 
broom  noon 
soon  sooth 
'  roof  tooth 


coupon  (not  kewpon) 

route 

bouquet 

canteloupe 


Long  o  as  in  hoe 
The  man  from  Ohio  usually  calls  his  state  Uh-hi-uh. 
Tuleduh  and  tubaccuh. 


Naturally  he  says, 
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Keep  up  the  long  final  o  in : 


potato  tomato  Toledo 

piano  tobacco  widow 

zero  tobasco  window 

Toronto  mosquito  Ohio 

pillow  .swallow 


xi  as  in  music. 

The  long  u  is  seldom  correctly  pronounced  like  oo.  After  r  (rude), 
1  (blue)  and  j  (jury)  the  oo  is  correct,  chiefly  because  u  is  practically  im- 
possible to  pronounee  after  these  letters.  In  almost  every  other  case 
you  should  give  the  u  (you)  sound.  After  some  consonants  this  is 
easy  and  no  difficulty  arises.  No  one  ever  says,  moosic,  foo  (few), 
boogie  (bugle)  or  Coopid  (Cupid).  Indeed  many  insist  on  wrongly 
saying  kewpon  for  koopon  (coupon).  After  d,  n,  s,  and  t  a  little  more 
attack  and  care  are  needed.  Don't  say,  noo,  constitootion,  stoodent, 
dooty.  The  correct  pronunciation  of  the  long  u  is  a  mark  of  expert, 
discriminating  enunciation.  Strike  it  accurately,  but  lightly.  A  hint 
will  do.  Don't  fall  into  jooty  or  juke  or  stee-udent.  Practice  the  fol- 
lowing words  and  notice  how  good  speakers  pronounce  them: 


accurate 

duplicity 

particular 

assume 

durable 

picture 

avenue 

during 

produce 

constitution 

gubernatorial 

regular 

dew 

institute 

student 

dual 

institution 

studious 

dubious 

manufacture 

suit 

dude 

new 

super 

due 

newspaper 

stupid 

duet 

nuisance 

superinduce 

duke 

numeral 

supine 

dupe 

nucleus 

tube 

duplex 

nude 

Tuesday 

duplicate 

nutrient 

tumult 

tune 

ou  as  in  round 

Don't  begin  the  diphthong  with  a  flat  a,  ra-ound.  There  is  a  clownish 
suggestion  in  a-out,  ta-own,  that  is  fatal  to  dignity.  Begin  with  the 
broad  Italian  a  like  that  in  father.  Say,  rah-ound,  sah-ound,  and  con- 
dense it  to  ow,  as  in  owl: 

how         cowl  round      fowl         hound  house 

doubt       count         sound       howl        town  oust 
vowel       bound       found       growl       ground  county 

Consonants. —  Consonants  demand  energetic  use  of  the  tongue  and  jaws. 
They  must  be  attacked  alertly  and  accurately,  but  not  ponderously. 
Over-emphasis  is  as  bad  as  carelessness. 

picture  (not  pitcher) 

literature  (not  literachoor) 

fortune  (not  forchin) 
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individual 
education 

little  old  New  York 

elm 

fifths 

kept 

recognize 
and 

question 

clothes 

insists 

costs 

asked 

government 

cartridge 

writing 

brethren 

brand-new 


(not  indivijual) 
(not  education) 
(not  lil  or  N'  York) 
(not  ellum) 
(not  fif's) 
(not  kep') 
(not  reco'nize) 
(not  an') 
(not  queshon) 
(not  clo's) 
(not  insis')  ( 
(not  cos') 
(not  ask') 
(not  guv'ment) 
(not  ca'tridge) 
(not  writen') 
(not  breth'n) 
(not  brannoo) 


The  following  words  are  commonly  mispronounced  by  accenting  the  first 
syllable  instead  of  the  second: 


ab  do'  men 

clan  des'  tine 

in  qui'  ry 

re  fut'  able 

ac  cli'  mate 

cog  no'  men 

ly  ce'  um 

re  me'  di  able 

ad  dress' 

con  do'  lence 

mu  se'  um 

re  search' 

a  dept' 

de  feet' 

oc  cult' 

re  source' 

a  dult' 

de  tail' 

pre  ce'dence 

ro  bust' 

al  ly' 

de  tour' 

pre  tense' 

ro  mance' 

an  tip'  o  des 

do  main' 

py  ram'  i  dal 

rou  tine' 

as  pir'  ant 

en  tire' 

re  cline' 

trous  seau' 

ca  lor'  ic 

fi  nance' 

re  coil' 

va  ga'  ry 

Car  neg'  ie 

gri  mace' 

Another  troup  of  common  words  suffers  incorrect  accent  on  the  second 
syllable.    Accent  these  on  the  first  syllable: 


ad'  mirable 

des'  picable 

main'  tenance 

a'  lias 

des'  ultory 

ob'  durate 

ab' ject 

dis'  putant 

ob'  ligatory 

com'  parable 

eq'  uipage 

or'  chestra 

ad'  versary 

ex'  igency 

o'  vert 

ap'  plicable 

ex'  tant 

prec'  e  dent  (noun) 

brig'  and 

for'  midable 

pref '  erable 

chas'  tisement 

gon'  dola 

pri'  marily 

com'  batant 

har'  ass 

rap' ine 

com'  promise 

hos'  pitable 

rep'  utable 

con'  trary 

im'  pious 

res'  pite 

con'  strue 

in'  famous 

syr'  inge 

con'  tumely 

in'  fluence 

the'  ater 

con'  versant 

in'  terested 

trav'  erse 

cor'  net 

in'  teresting 

trib'  une 

dec'  ade 

lam'  entable 

ve'  hement 

def  icit 
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Notice  that  some  words  are  accented  on  the  first  syllable  when  they  func- 
tion as  nouns,  and  on  the  second  when  they  are  verbs. 


Noun 

Verb 

Noun 

Verb 

ac'  cent 

ac  cent' 

pro'  duce 

pro  duce' 

an'  nex 

an  nex' 

pro'  gress 

pro  gress' 

con'  flict 

con  flict' 

pro'  ject 

pro  ject' 

con'  tent 

con  tent' 

pro'  test 

pro  test' 

con'  test 

con  test' 

re'  tail 

re  tail' 

con'  trast 

con  trast' 

sub'  ject 

sub  ject' 

per'  mit 

per  mit'  , 

sur'  vey 

sur  vey' 

This  work  in  pronunciation  and  enunciation  has  been  taken  from  the 
book  "Public  Speaking  For  Business  Men"  by  William  G.  Hoffman. 
Use  games  for  drill  on  correct  forms. 

Use  this  rhyme  for  drill  on  "nig." 

The  Cataract  of  Lodore. 

The  cataract  strong 

Then  plunges  along, 

Striking  and  raging 

As  if  a  war  waging 
Its  caverns  and  rocks  among; 

Rising  and  leaping, 

Sinking  and  creeping, 
Swelling  and  sweeping, 
Showering  and  springing, 

Flying  and  flinging,  \ 
Writhing  and  wringing, 
Eddying  and  whisking, 
Spouting  and  frisking, 
Turning  and  twisting, 
Around  and  around 
With  endless  rebound : 
Smiting  and  fighting, 
A  sight  to  delight  in; 
Confounding,  astounding, 
Dizzying  and  deafening  the  ear  with  its  sound. 

Collecting,  projecting, 
Receding  and  speeding. 
And  shocking  and  rocking, 
And  darting  and  parting, 
And  threading  and  spreading, 
And  whizzing  and  hissing, 
And  dropping  and  skipping, 
And  hitting  and  splitting, 
And  shining  and  twining, 
And  rattling  and  battling, 
And  shaking  and  quaking, 
And  pouring  and  roaring, 
And  waving  and  raving, 
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And  tossing  and  crossing, 
And  flowing  and  going, 
And  running  and  stunning 
And  foaming  and  roaming, 
And  dinning  and  spinning, 
And  dropping  and  hopping, 
And  working  and  jerking, 
And  guggling  and  struggling, 
And  heaving  and  cleaving, 
And  moaning  and  groaning, 
And  glittering  and  frittering, 
And  gathering  and  feathering, 
And  whitening  and  brightening, 
And  quivering  and  shivering, 
And  hurrying  and  skurrying, 
And  thundering  and  floundering; 

Dividing  and  gliding  and  sliding, 

And  falling  and  brawling  and  sprawling, 

And  driving  and  riving  and  striving, 

And  sprinkling  and  twinkling  and  wrinkling, 

And  sounding  and  bounding  and  rounding, 

And  bubbling  and  troubling  and  doubling, 

And  grumbling  and  rumbling  and  tumbling, 

And  clattering  and  battering  and  shattering ; 

Retreating  and  beating  and  meeting  and  sheeting, 

Delaying  and  straying  and  playing  and  spraying, 
Advancing  and  prancing  and  glancing  and  dancing, 
Recoiling,  turmoiling  and  toiling  and  boiling, 
And  gleaming  and  streaming  and  steaming  and  beaming, 
And  rushing  and  flushing  and  brushing  and  gushing, 
And  flapping  and  rapping  and  clapping  and  slapping, 
And  curling  and  whirling  and  purling  and  twirling, 
And  thumping  and  plumping  and  bumping  and  jumping 
And  dashing  and  flashing  and  splashing  and  clashing; 
And  so  never  ending,  but  always  descending, 
Sounds  and  motions  forever  and  ever  are  blending, 
All  at  once  and  all  o'er,  with  a  mighty  uproar, 
And  this  way  the  water  comes  down  at  Lodore. 

Note  —  Deming's  "Language  Games  for  All  Grades"  may  be  helpful. 
These  are  somewhat  elementary,  but  they  may  give  a  teacher  ideas 
on  which  to  base  invention  of  games  to  suit  more  advanced  needs  of 

the  class. 

TWO  TYPES  OF  ORAL  AND  WRITTEN  EXPRESSION: 

Repetitive  drill  for  fixing  correct  habits  and  knowledge. 

Original  expression  of  ideas. 

Special  effort  is  needed  to  prevent  pupils  of  higher  grades  from 
losing  interest  in  oral  expression.  Help  the  pupil  to  see  that 
he  has  something  to  say.    He  should  be  given  things  worth 
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while  to  discuss.  Encourage  the  pupils  in  the  following 
activities : 

To  plan  and  carry  out  programs  for  holidays  and  other 

special  occasions. 
To  organize  clubs  for  discussion  of  current  events. 
To  dramatize  in  all  grades. 

To  reproduce  stories  from  the  point  of  view  of  one  or  more 

of  the  characters. 
To  overcome  then*  difficulties  by  drill  on  verb  forms. 

It  is  said  that  85%  of  the  mistakes  made  by  children 
are  due  to  confusion  of  the  past  tense  with  the  past 
participle  of  a  small  number  of  verbs:  see,  do,  come, 
go,  run,  sit,  lie,  give,  begin,  ring,  write,  take,  break, 
sing. 

On  the  ordinary  rules  of  syntax. 
Cases  of  pronouns. 
Agreement  with  antecedent. 
Agreement  of  verb  with  subject. 

Criticism. 

The  aim  of  criticism  is  to  develop  in  the  pupil  an  oral  language- 
conscience.  Find  the  ordinary  errors  to  be  attacked  first.  Make 
these  the  subject  of  class  instruction.  Attention  should  first  be 
focused  on  merits  rather  than  defects.  Little  or  no  criticism 
should  be  given  to  pupils  until  they  have  come  before  the  class 
several  times.  The  correction  of  all  errors  should  include  sug- 
gestions for  improvement.  Criticism  should  be  fair  and  con- 
structive. Fault  finding  should  be  discouraged. 
Suggested  outline  for  criticism. 
The  subject. 

Was  it  interesting  and  worth  while?  Why? 

Was  it  too  large,  too  limited,  or  just  right?  Why? 

Unity. 

Did  the  pupil  keep  to  the  point? 
Were  there  any  unrelated  statements? 

Coherence. 

Did  one  idea  follow  another  naturally? 
Were  the  parts  smoothly  connected? 

Style. 

Choice  of  words. 
Sentence  structure. 
Variety  of  form. 

Language  errors. 

Delivery. 

Posture. 
Voice. 

Enunciation. 
Pronunciation. 
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Suggestions  as  to  management. 

The  criticism,  correcting,  and  marking  of  oral  compositions  may 
be  in  the  hands  of  pupil  committees.  An  excellent  tabular  form 
giving  the  most  common  oral  errors  and  an  excellent  basis  for 
criticism  may  be  found  in  "Supervised  Study  in  English"  by  Laura 
MacGregor,  Chapter  2.  This  form  may  be  copied  from  the  book. 
Modifications  may  be  made  if  need  be  and  used  by  the  pupil  com- 
mittee on  corrections. 

Each  committee  should  have  a  definite  thing  to  look  for. 
Written  criticism. 

Helpful  comments  may  be  handed  to  pupils  concerned. 
Corrections  may  be  collected  in  order  that  the  teacher 
may  note  pupil  growth  in  criticism  and  that  she  may 
use  common  faults  as  subjects  of  drill. 

Frequency  of  themes: 

As  a  minimum,  it  is  suggested  that  each  pupil  give  at  least  one 
prepared  oral  composition  bi-monthly  and  one  short  (single- 
page)  written  theme  weekly.    In  grade  VII  to  X  about  one 
half  the  time  should  be  devoted  to  oral  work. 
Another  plan  suggested  is  this: 

Let  oral  composition  alternate  with  written  composition 
week  by  week. 

Suggested  types  of  oral  composition. 

Descriptions  of  persons,  places,  and  things,  drawn  from  the  experience 
of  the  pupil. 

Simple  explanation  of  a  game  or  of  some  occupation  with  which  the 
pupil  is  familiar. 

Description  of  characters  taken  from  outside  reading  with  an  inci- 
dent that  emphasizes  the  character. 

Simple  Narration. 

Suggestions:  Let  the  pupil  continue  a  narrative  begun  by  the 
teacher  or  by  another  pupil. 

Stories  may  be  reproduced  from  the  point  of  view  of  one 
or  another  of  the  characters;  that  is,  changed  from  third 
person  to  first,  or  from  one  "first  person"  to  another. 

Personal  Experiences. 
Things  I  have  made. 
Things  I  have  seen. 
Places  I  have  been. 
Experiences  I  have  had. 

Simple  debate  and  open  forum. 

Arguments  and  debates  on  questions  of  conduct  in  a  character 
taken  from  their  literature  study,  or  on  questions  of  conduct 
pertaining  to  school  situations. 

Current  Events. 

Develop  community  conscience  and  patriotism. 
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Book  Reports. 

The  best  report  is  that  which  does  not  tell  the  whole  story  but  which 

arouses  the  listener's  suspense  and  his  desire  to  read  the  book. 
Suggested  outline  for  a  book  report,  either  oral  or  written: 
Title  of  book: 
Author : 

Setting:  Historical,  geographical. 

Principal  characters,  with  a  brief  characterization  of  each. 
Brief  outline  of  story  (leading  up  to,  but  omitting  the  climax, 

if  possible),  or 
An  interesting  incident  completely  told. 

Reasons  for  liking  the  book  and  for  recommending  it  to  others. 

Declamation. 

Teach  the  pupils  how  to  memorize. 

Understand  the  selection  thoroughly. 
Get  the  sequence  of  thought. 

Note  rhyming  words  as  helps,  if  the  selection  is  a  poem. 
Get  the  rhythm. 

Read  or  study  the  selection  in  large  units,  thought-units. 
Teach  importance  of  correct  phrasing,  i.e.,  grouping  of  words;  and 
of  emphasis,  i.e.,  stress  on  important  words,  in  conveying  author's 
thought  to  listeners. 

Dramatization. 

Dialogues  between  characters  in  a  story  and  dramatization  of  simple 
plays  are  two  suggestions. 

Dictating  letters,  either  business  or  social,  is  good  practice  in  oral  com- 
position.   Dictating  answers  to  such  letters  should  follow. 

Pupil  projects. 

Literary  banquets,  club  meetings,  and  mock  conventions. 
Social  customs. 

Practical  demonstration  of  social  etiquette  such  as  formal  intro- 
ductions and  duties  of  host  and  hostess. 

Note  —  Pupils  who  give  particularly  good  oral  compositions  should 
be  asked  to  give  them  before  other  classes  or  at  assemblies. 
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METHODS  IN  WRITTEN  COMPOSITION 

Close  relation  should  exist  between  oral  and  written  themes.  Well 
supervised  oral  work  is  a  preparation  for  written  work. 
Use  of  models.    (See  illustrations  in  Appendix.) 
Dalton  Laboratory  Plan. 

Use  projects  involving  the  selection  of  suitable  subjects  which  call 
for  oral  and  written  work  upon  its  several  related  phases.  Both 
group  and  individual  projects  may  be  used. 

"The  Making  of  a  Book"  is  a  good  subject  for  a  project.  It 
allows  for  a  variety  of  related  work  by  different  groups  of 
pupils.  Make  each  group  responsible  for  a  different  division 
of  the  subject. 

Projects  allow  for  cooperation  with  other  departments. 

The  editing  of  a  class  book  or  paper  (not  necessarily  a  school 
paper)  is  a  good  project  which  allows  for  a  contribution  from 
every  pupil  and  is  a  wonderful  stimulus  to  good  composition 
work.  The  artists  in  the  class  can  design  and  make  the 
covers.  Sometimes  a  pupil  has  a  typewriter  at  home  and  will 
joyfully  type  the  material. 

Note. —  See  "Education,"  March,  1924,  for  an  article  entitled: 
Motivated  English  —  A  Class  Paper  by  Bernice  Hartley,  M.A. 
Department  of  Education,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

This  article  gives  valuable  details  of  method  for  use  in  editing 
a  class  paper. 
Methods  of  correcting  written  composition. 

Have  children  proof-read  their  work  before  handing  it  in. 
Incorrect  sentences  may  be  rewritten  at  the  end. 

Pupils  may  read  and  make  suggestions  to  each  other  before  the 
paper  is  handed  in. 

Concentrate,  both  in  teacher  correction  and  in  pupil  correction, 
on  a  few  important  points;  as  run-on  sentences,  spelling, 
punctuation,  capitalization,  paragraphing,  choice  of*  words, 
etc.  Serious  errors  which  occur  frequently  should  be  made 
the  object  of  concentrated  attack.  Such  errors  should  be 
penalized  heavily. 

Do  not  always  point  out  specific  errors.  A  check  placed  in  the 
margin  may  indicate  an  error  in  that  line.  Let  the  pupil 
find  it  for  himself.  When  specific  corrections  are  made,  use 
the  regulation  marks  in  order  that  pupils  may  become  accus- 
tomed to  them.    The  following  are  suggested: 

Key  to  Examiner's  Criticisms. 
(From  "Two  Years'  Course  in  Composition,"  Charles  Lane  Hanson. 
A  Ambiguous. 

C        Wants  connection  with  subject  or  context  (coherence). 
Cap    Use  a  capital. 
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1.  c.     Use  a  small  letter  (lower  case). 

SorO  Omit. 

E  Emphasis. 

F        Force.    Make  the  sentence  more  forcible. 

G       Grammar  faulty. 

K       Awkward,  clumsy,  stiff. 

M  Margin. 

P  Punctuation. 

,/       Use  a  comma.    (Indicate  other  needed  marks  of  punc- 
tuation in  the  same  way.) 
Pen  Penmanship. 

Poss    Possessive  case.    (A  check  mark  over  the  word  is  also 
suitable  indication;  thus:  girl^s. 
Paragraph. 
"  "     Quotation  marks. 
R       Repetition  of  word  or  thought  . 
Sp.  Spelling. 
S  Sentence. 
T  Tense. 
U       Wants  unity. 
V  Vague. 
W       Word  poorly  chosen. 

X       Fault  obvious.    (The  word  or  words  may  be  under- 
lined.) 

?         Error?  Meaning? 

/\      Something  should  be  inserted. 

1, 2, 3,  etc.    Rearrange  words,  clauses,  or  sentences  in  the 

order  indicated  by  the  numbers. 
[  ]  Omit  the  passage  within  brackets. 
|         The  criticism  refers  to  as  many  lines  of  the  writing 

as  this  mark  stands  against. 
One  of  the  foregoing  signs  placed  at  the  beginning  of  a 

composition  indicates  that  the  fault  is  a  prevailing 

one. 

Pupil-teaching  and  correction.  It  is  an  excellent  exercise  for  pupils 
to  correct  each  others  papers  in  class.  It  will  also  serve  to  lessen 
the  burden  of  the  teacher. 

Class  correction  of  theme  written  on  the  board. 

Use  sample  themes  reproduced  by  mimeograph  for  correction  by 
the  class. 

Present  models  of  the  thing  well  done  and  poorly  done,  that  is, 
show  good  themes  and  poor  ones  in  order  that  the  contrast  may 
be  evident,  and  that  analysis  of  faults  may  be  made  and  under- 
stood. Point  out  the  good  qualities  and  suggest  remedies  for  the 
poor  ones. 

Preserve  much  of  the  written  work.  This  is  necessary  if  the  pupils 
are  to  attach  any  importance  to  it.  Pupils  may  have  individual 
portfolios  in  which  to  keep  their  themes  in  order  that  both  they 
and  the  teacher  may  watch  their  progress  from  time  to  time. 
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Keep  a  class  book  in  which  all  the  "A"  and  "B"  compositions  are 
preserved.  Typewritten  copies  are  an  incentive  to  the  pupil  to 
be  represented  in  the  class  book.  The  "A"  theme  may  be  made 
to  serve  as  models.  These  models  are  especially  effective  because 
they  are  within  the  range  of  the  pupils'  power. 
Revision  and  rewriting. 

All  themes  which  have  been  corrected  by  the  teacher  should  be 
revised  by  the  pupil.  If  the  number  of  errors  is  excessive,  the 
theme  should  be  rewritten. 

Copying. 
Ability  to  copy  is  always  needed. 

Careful  observation  and  exact  reproduction  are  required  in  copying. 
Work  of  this  kind  forms  a  good  starting  point  for  training  pupils  in 
self-correction  because 

Attention  is  centered  on  form,  not  content. 
Definite  formula  for  correction  can  be  given. 
By  going  through  the  paper  for  one  error  at  a  time,  attention  is 
directed  to  important  points  for  criticism. 
Above  Grade  VII,  such  exercises  should  be 
Occasional. 

For  testing  purposes  chiefly. 

Limited  as  to  time,  i.e.,  so  many  words  to  the  minute.    100  words 
in  15  minutes  is  a  reasonable  norm  for  grade  IX. 
Teach  pupils  to  copy,  not  word  by  word,  but  at  least  a  phrase  or 
clause  at  a  time  and  a  whole  sentence  when  possible. 

Dictation. 

There  should  be  constant  practice  in  dictation.  Dictation,  according 
to  Brown  in  "Teaching  a  French  Boy  How  to  Write." 

"Gives  the  pupils  much  practice  in  the  handling  of  the  sentence. 

"Directs  his  attention  to  grammatical  constructions. 

"Helps  him  to  learn  to  spell,  to  punctuate,  and  to  capitalize. 

"Enlarges  his  vocabulary  and  gives  him  practice  in  the  use  of  words 
already  known  to  him. 

"Fills  his  mind  with  good  standards  of  speech. 

"Prevents  the  pupils  from  separating  spoken  language  and  writing." 

Suggestive  theme  subjects. 

Sources. 
Nature 

Outdoors,  animals,  plants. 
People 

Family,  friends,  acquaintances. 
Experiences 

Your  own,  others'. 
Books 

Reading,  magazines. 

Theatre 

Plays,  moving  picture 
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Reflection 

Thinking  things  over. 
Hobbies 

Collections. 

Pets 

Definite  Subjects. 

Why  I  like 

A  certain  book. 

A  certain  character. 

A  certain  game. 

A  certain  study. 

A  certain  place. 
Community  interests. 

Red  Cross. 

Thrift — school  savings. 

The  foreigner's  gift  to  America. 

Foreign  customs. 

Fire  prevention. 

Clean  up  campaigns. 

See  subjects  under  oral  composition. 
Rules  of  conduct. 

Good  manners  in  the  home,  in  the  school,  and  on  the  street. 
Letters. 

To  make  letter  writing  interesting  and  effective,  definite 
projects  should  be  undertaken.  The  letter  should  be 
purposed,  planned,  and  written  for  an  actual  reader. 
Exchange  letters  with  pupils  of  another  school,  or  another 
city. 
Business  letters. 

Application  for  position. 
Answers  to  advertisements. 

Simple  letters  of  inquiry  for  catalogues,  samples, 
and  descriptive  pamphlets. 
Letters  ordering  goods. 
Letters  of  complaint. 
Personal. 

Friendly  and  formal. 

Use  as  models  the  friendly  and  business  letters  in 
the  appendix.    Master  the  form  and  mechanics. 

An  occasional  period  should  be  devoted  to  the  read- 
ing and  discussion  of  letters  written  to  children  by 
4  well-known  authors  and  other  prominent  persons. 

Roosevelt's  "Letters  to  his  Children"  is  a  sample 
book.  As  far  as  possible  have  real  letters  written 
to  real  people. 
Get  a  graduate  or  some  other  interested  person  to 
write  a  letter  to  the  class  and  let  the  children  answer 
it  individually.    A  composite  letter  may  be  written 
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combining  all  the  best  ideas  and  expressions  con- 
tained in  the  individual  letters.  The  best  penman 
may  have  the  honor  of  copying  it  and  sending  it  in 
the  name  of  the  class. 
Let  one  character  in  literature  write  a  letter  to  another 
character. 

Exchange  letters  with  pupils  of  another  school  or  of 
another  city. 

Write  letters  to  sick  children  and  teachers,  to  children 
who  have  moved  away,  to  teachers  on  leave  of 
absence,  to  children  excluded  because  of  contagious 
illness  at  home,  to  children  in  hospitals. 

Letters  of  thanks  to  those  who  have  addressed  school 
assemblies  or  furnished  entertainments. 

Notes  of  invitation.     (Formal  and  informal.) 

Notes  of  reply  to  invitations. 

Letters  of  condolence. 

Letters  of  thanks  and  congratulation. 
Telegrams. 

The  importance  of  the  telegram  in  business  should  be 
emphasized  and  actual  situations  in  the  life  of  the  school 
should  be  utilized  to  give  practice. 
The  teacher's  aim  in  this  subject  is  to  teach  the  value  of 
concise  expression. 
Reservations  for  hotel,  steamship,  and  railroad  accommodations. 
Emergency  orders. 
Important  personal  messages. 

Punctuation. 

Inculcate  in  the  pupils  the  value  of  punctuation  as  a  means  of  making 

clear  the  sense  of  written  matter. 
Cultivate  in  the  pupils  the  habit  of  observing  the  punctuation  in  books 

used  in  class. 

Assign  for  study  paragraphs  containing  the  common  marks  of  punctuation 
upon  which  the  class  is  working.  Dictate  part  or  all  of  paragraph  assigned . 

Frequent  exercises  in  punctuation  at  the  board.  The  teacher  dictates  a 
sentence  and  the  pupils  at  their  desks  act  as  critics  of  the  work  done  by 
those  at  the  board. 

Occasionally,  copies  of  a  paragraph  or  a  letter  from  which  all  punctuation 
has  been  removed  should  be  given  the  class  and  the  missing  marks 
supplied  by  the  pupils.  The  value  of  this  exercise  lies  in  dissociating 
punctuation  from  dictation;  it  is  a  more  direct  application  to  the  chil- 
dren's own  composition  work. 

Sentence-Growth. 

"Sentence-sense"  drills. 

Select  sentences  from  the  written  compositions  handed  in  by  the 
pupils  themselves.  They  are  much  more  effective  than  any 
obtained  from  text-books.  Keep  illustrative  sentences  and  com- 
positions, both  good  and  bad  from  year  to  year. 
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Drill  in  improving  sentences. 

Make  a  list  of  poor  sentences  from  the  themes  of  the  class.  Write 
them  upon  the  board  and  ask  the  class  to  criticise  them.  In  this 
way  the  teacher  can  call  attention  to  poor  connectives,  "run-on" 
sentences,  loose  construction,  etc.  The  results  of  such  work  are 
construction,  etc.  The  results  of  such  work  are  apparent  almost 
immediately. 

Blackboard  compositions. 

Let  several  pupils  work  at  the  board  while  those  at  their  desks  read 
the  blackboard  compositions.  The  mistakes  are  corrected  at 
once,  and  every  member  of  the  class  has  the  benefit  of  the  correc- 
tions. 

Place  on  the  board  a  paragraph  containing  no  capitals  or  closing  marks  of 
punctuation.    Have  the  pupils  supply  these. 

Break  up  a  paragraph  into  short,  choppy  sentences  and  place  these 
on  the  board.  Have  the  pupils  combine  these  sentences  by  the 
use  of  good  connectives.  Have  them  compare,  then,  with  the 
original  paragraph.  Parts  vof  Ruskin's  "King  of  the  Golden  River" 
may  be  used  in  this  way. 

Give  lists  of  subjects  and  predicates.  Have  pupils  make  good  sen- 
tences from  these. 

Give  lists  of  clauses.  Have  pupils  add  enough  words  to  make  good 
sentences. 

Emphasize  the  beginning  sentence  and  the  closing  sentence,  both 
in  oral  themes  and  in  written.  Bring  out  the  value  of  effective 
beginnings  and  endings. 

PARAGRAPHS. 

Keep  the  paragraph  short.  A  paragraph  does  not  need  to  be  long 
in  order  to  be  interesting.  A  well-composed  paragraph  of  half  a 
dozen  sentences  should  be  acceptable  to  any  teacher.  One  sen- 
tence which  expresses  a  pupil's  reflection  is  worth  more  than  pages 
of  mere  narration. 

Suggested  study  of  model  paragraphs. 

Read  selection.    (Suggestions:  "The  Bird's  Home"  by  Olive  T. 

Miller,  found  in  Emerson  &  Bender  "Composition  Book." 

Irving's  "Sketch  Book,"  Macaulay's  "Essay  on  Sam  Johnson.") 
Notice  that  the  paragraph  is  divided  into  parts. 
Notice  that  this  division  is  shown  by  indentation. 
Observe  that  the  various  thoughts  relate  to  the  title. 
Examine  each  paragraph  to  find  what  fact  it  gives  about  the 

main  subject. 

Test  each  paragraph  to  see  if  it  deals  with  only  one  subject  or 
topic. 

Express  that  essential  thought  in  a  single  sentence. 

Find  the  sentence  in  the  paragraph  which  expresses  the  topic. 

Give  the  name  "topic  sentence"  to  this. 

Read  the  topic  sentence  and  notice  the  orderly  arrangement  of 
the  paragraph. 
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Find  the  topic  sentence  in  a  selection  of  several  paragraphs. 
Develop  paragraphs. 
Means. 

Particulars  or  details. 
Examples  or  illustrations. 
Proofs  or  reasons. 
Method. 

Study  models. 
Expand  topic  sentences. 
•  Divide  a  selection  into  paragraphs. 

Unity. 

Build  a  paragraph  about  a  single  idea.    Secondary  ideas  must 
bear  on  the  main  topic. 
Coherence. 

Sequence  of  ideas. 

Relation  of  ideas  by  means  of  proper  connectives. 

One  teacher  has  made  effective  use  of  the  following  devices 
in  the  teaching  of  coherence. 

Write  the  successive  sentences  of  a  paragraph  on  separate 
slips  of  paper.  'Give  these  to  the  pupil  to  arrange  in  a 
coherent  paragraph.  Make  sure  that  the  end  of  one 
sentence  articulates  closely  with  the  beginning  of  another. 
For  example,  if  one  sentence  ends  with  "sheep  and  cows," 
the  next  might  begin  with  "These  animals";  if  one  sen- 
tence ends  with  the  names  of  several  boys,  the  next  might 
begin  with  "In  this  company  of  boys";  etc. 

Emphasis. 

Make  the  opening  sentence  interesting. 

Increase  the  interest  through  succeeding  sentences. 

Close  with  the  most  important  sentence. 

Teach  the  sentence-summary  of  a  paragraph. 

Note. —  For  this  study  of  paragraphs,  "The  Great  Stone  Face" 
is  especially  good. 
Teach  how  to  paragraph  conversation.    A  paragraph  of  conversa- 
tion contains  what  is  said,  who  said  it,  and  any  additional  infor- 
mation.   The  paragraph  changes  every  time  the  speaker  changes. 

Frequency  of  themes. 

Some  plans  suggested  are  as  follows: 

Let  oral  composition  alternate  bi-weekly  with  written  com- 
position. 

Let  the  pupils  write  a  short  paragraph  on  alternate  days,  with 
a  longer  theme  once  in  two  weeks. 

Let  the  pupils  for  a  few  weeks  write  a  ten-minute  theme  daily 
in  class,  working  out  correct  principles  of  form  to  be  used 
in  greater  detail  in  a  Longer  theme  once  a  week.  Greater 
interest  might  !><•  aroused  if  this  exercise  were  put  into  the  form 
of  a  journal. 
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Grading  themes. 

Seek  uniform  practice  among  the  teachers  of  the  school. 

Suggestions. —  Have  all  English  teachers  meet  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  and  each  one  correct  a  set  of  twelve  themes,  retain- 
ing their  respective  grades  on  a  separate  slip  of  paper.  Make  a 
chart  on  the  board  of  the  grades  given  to  each  paper  by  each 
teacher.  This  will  give  the  teacher  an  idea  of  how  her  mark- 
ing compares  with  that  of  other  teachers. 
Avail  yourself  of  devices  such  as  the  Hillegas  Scale,  the  Huddleston 

Lewis,  and  the  Providence  Composition  Scales. 
Composition  scales  based  on  the  pupils'    compositions  should  be 
made  for  each  grade  in  the  particular  school.    The  procedure  fol- 
lowed in  making  the  Providence  Scales  is  suggestive.    See  Provi- 
dence Report,  1922. 
A  great  deal  of  benefit  may  be  derived  from  the  class  correction  of  a 

sample  theme  written  on  the  blackboard. 
A  sample  theme  may  be  reproduced  by  means  of  the  mimeograph 

and  corrected  by  the  class. 
Intelligent  and  painstaking  pre-visioning  of  themes  will  lighten  but 
will  not  remove  the  teacher's  task  of  correction.  Correction  by 
the  students  should  be  made  whenever  possible  in  the  body  of  the 
manuscript  where  the  error  is  found.  All  papers  corrected  by  the 
teacher  should  be  revised  by  the  pupil.  Only  in  rare  cases  is  it 
advisable  to  have  themes  rewritten.  If  a  theme  is  so  poorly 
done  as  to  require  rewriting,  the  teacher  should  not  correct  it. 
Exchange  sets  of  papers  with  another  English  teacher  occasionally, 

each  teacher  marking  the  other  teacher's  set. 
Send  a  set  of  papers  to  the  grade  below  and  to  the  grade  above  oc- 
casionally for  comparison  of  requirements,  standards,  and  achieve- 
ments.   This  makes  for  better  understanding  and  better  articu- 
lation between  grades. 


CO-OPERATION  IN  WRITTEN  WORK. 

Every  manuscript  that  is  not  neat,  legible,  and  well  arranged  (including 

margins  and  space  between  the  lines)  must  be  rewritten. 
No  slovenly  paper  will  be  graded  until  it  has  been  rewritten. 
When  a  pupil's  English  is  evidently  careless,  the  paper  should  be  rewritten 

before  it  is  graded. 
If  poor  English  is  due  to  ignorance  rather  than  to  carelessness,  (e.  g.,  sen- 
tences run  together,  faulty  grammar,  bad  spelling,)  a  paper  should  be 
sent  to  the  English  teacher. 
During  each  bi-monthly  period,  an  entire  set  of  papers  should  be  sent  to 
the  teacher  of  English. 

If  a  pupil  is  notably  deficient  in  the  mechanics  of  written  expression 
his  paper  may  be  given  two  marks,  one  for  content,  the  other  for 
mechanics,  expressed  fractionally  A/E  or  B/E,  with  the  under- 
standing that  he  may  have  the  numerator  as  his  year's  mark 
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whenever  he  masters  his  weak  points  in  punctuation,  capitalization, 
or  whatever  difficulty  it  may  be.  This  practice  may-  be  followed 
with  all  pupils. 

Hold  individual  conferences  at  least  once  a  month  with  all  pupils, 
as  a  means  of  giving  each  pupil  assistance  on  his  individual  errors. 
Plan  to  correct  three  or  four  compositions  at  a  time  with  one  pupil; 
this  stresses  a  certain  error  and  a  certain  needed  correction  when  the 
same  error  is  found  running  through  all  the  themes. 
Give  each  pupil  a  definite  point  or  two  on  which  to  work  for  improve- 
ment.   Try  to  have  special  mimeographed  exercises  selected  from 
the  pupils'  work  ready  to  help  certain  specific  needs,  as  errors  in 
possessives,  in  quotation  marks,  etc. 
Spelling  is  a  vital  part  of  all  written  work.    In  a  letter  a  misspelled  word 
looms  up  larger  than  any  defect  of  style  or  structure.    Society  demands 
today  100%  in  spelling.    In  the  grades  the  Boston  Spelling  List  must  be 
implanted  as  firmly  as  the  multiplication  tables.    There  should  be  no 
question,  when  a  child  passes  from  one  grade  to  another,  about  his 
spelling  ability.    The  pupil  can  add  to  his  own  list  from  year  to  year 
until  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  year  he  absolutely  knows  the  words  he 
wishes  to  use. 

Writing  should  be  measured  according  to  one  of  the  Muscular  Move- 
ment Penmanship  Gradients.  Legibility  and  neatness  should  be  a 
requirement  at  all  times.  Let  the  pupil  hold  his  own  composition  up 
to  the  scale  and  decide  for  himself  what  his  grade  is. 


Things  to  be  mastered  in  study  of  dictionary. 
Diacritical  marks. 
Use  of  the  key. 
The  key  fine. 
Guide  words. 

Points  to  stress  in  dictionary  work. 

The  diacritical  marks  as  a  guide  to  pronunciation,  and  accent. 
The  meaning  of  the  word. 

Pupils  must  be  led  to  select  from  the  various  meanings  one 
which  best  fits  the  case  in  point. 
Pupil  should  make  a  sentence  containing  the  new  word  correctly 
used. 

Synonyms  of  words  studied. 

Derivation  —  a  study  of  roots,  prefixes,  and  suffixes. 

Use  of  telephone  books,  catalogues,  and  encyclopedias,  prefaces, 
indexes,  and  tables  of  contents.  Teacher  should  prepare  a 
large  number  of  practical  exercises  based  on  these  sources 
of  references. 


STUDY  OF  DICTIONARY. 


Uses. 


Spelling. 
Syllabication. 
Meanings  of  words. 


Pronunciation. 

Synonyms. 

Derivation. 
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Vocabulary  building. 

Keep  lists  of  new  words  found  in  reading. 

Try  to  make  immediate  use  of  a  new  word  or  two  in  the  next  theme. 

Take  a  general  word,  as  "house,"  and  find  specific  words,  as  "lodge," 
"cabin,"  "manse,"  "palace,"  "mansion,"  "cottage,"  etc.  Given 
the  general  word  "fairy,"  one  pupil  found  twenty-five  specific 
words.    This  is  good  practice  for  increasing  the  vocabulary. 

Study  not  only  synonyms  but  antonyms  and  homonyms. 

Use  of  Pictures. 

Collect  and  mount  magazine  covers  for  use  in  oral  and  written  com- 
position. Pupils  may  suggest  titles  and  write  narratives  and 
descriptions  from  such  pictures.  Such  work  serves  a  double  pur- 
pose, (1)  the  pupil's  interpretation  of  the  artist's  idea,  (2)  the  pupil's 
own  literary  achievement. 

Pictures  should  be  used  abundantly  in  connection  with  the  literature 
lessons.  Pupils  should  be  taught  to  recognize  the  faces  of  great 
poets  and  authors.  An  interesting  game  may  be  played  with  these 
pictures.  The  teacher  may  display  one  at  a  time,  the  pupil  writ- 
ing the  name  of  each  on  his  paper,  the  one  who  names  the  greatest 
number  correctly  receiving  his  favorite  author's  picture  for  his 
note-book. 

Encourage  pupils  to  illustrate  their  compositions  with  cut-out  pic- 
tures from  magazines  and  folders. 

Their  own  drawings.  It  is  possible  to  correlate  much  of  this  work 
with  the  work  in  drawing. 

Guard  against  mutilation  of  valuable  books  and  of  public  property  for 
this  purpose. 

Illustrative  material  may  be  easily  obtained  at  a  reasonable  price. 
Collections  of  pictures  on  many  subjects  may  be  obtained  from 
the  public  library  by  application  to  any  branch. 
For  complete  list  see  appendix. 

This  furnishes  opportunity  for  class  practice  in  business  letter- 
writing. 

GRAMMAR. 

Grammar  as  an  unrelated  subject  of  the  curriculum,  supposedly  of  great 
value  in  mental  development,  has  not  functioned,  because  it  has  been 
taught  analytically.  While  grammar  teaching  is  valueless  in  itself, 
as  the  fundamental  basis  of  correct,  varied,  and  forceful  language  it  is 
an  indispensable  tool.  To  be  effective,  however,  it  must  be  closely 
and  immediately  connected  with  oral  and  written  composition.  Only 
when  it  can  be  applied  as  a  means  to  an  end  is  it  of  use. 

The  principal  aims  of  the  teaching  of  grammar  are: 

To  develop  in  the  child,  by  constant  drill  and  practice,  correct  habits 
of  speech  and  writing.  Drill,  not  instruction,  will  accomplish  this 
result. 

To  develop  in  the  pupil  a  true  sentence-sense,  to  acquaint  him  with 
the  many  ways  in  which  he  may  vary  the  form  and  order  of  his 
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sentence  to  gain  power  of  expression.    Only  by  constant  practice 

in  actual  sentence  making  will  this  aim  be  accomplished. 
To  acquaint  pupils  with  grammatical  terms  as  a  matter  of  economy 

of  time  for  use  in  correcting  errors.    Certain  grammatical  laws 

should  be  mastered  as  the  most  economical  way  of  dealing  with 

certain  fundamental  errors  in  correct  usage. 
To  develop  grammatical  knowledge   as  an  aid  to  interpretation. 

Questions  as  to  grammatical  construction  are  sometimes  the  quickest 

way  to  reveal  the  thought  to  the  pupils. 

Specific  aims  of  individual  lessons  or  units  of  work: 

Develop  a  grammar  conscience;  create  sensitiveness  to  grammati- 
cal errors. 
Establish  sentence-sense. 

Improvement  of  sentence  structure. 

Subordination  of  ideas  to  reduce  a  compound  to  a  complex  sentence; 
subordination  also  by  the  use  of  participial  expressions,  by  phrases 
and  by  words.    Knowledge  and  use  of  subordinate  connectives 
for  this  purpose: 
Relative  pronouns. 
Adverbial  conjunctions. 
Note.  —  After  teaching  subordination  in  any  given  way,  ask  the 
pupils  to  bring  in  a  paragraph  specifically  illustrating  that  method. 
Special  knowledge  of  connectives  which  convey  various  kinds  of 
ideas,  as  follows: 

Additional:  and,  also,  moreover,  likewise,  besides. 
Contrasting:  but,   yet,   nevertheless,   however,   still,  notwith- 
standing. 

Concluding  or  inferential:  hence,  therefore,  consequently. 

Variety  of  sentence  structure  by  the  use  of  participles,  of  infinitives,  of 
appositives,  etc. 

Note. —  It  will  be  observed  that  aims  in  grammar  and  in  composi- 
tion overlap  or  duplicate  each  other  in  many  cases.  This  is  neces- 
sarily so  as  all  grammatical  teaching  is  for  the  purpose  of  correct 
usage  in  oral  and  written  language.  The  lessons  in  grammar 
should  give  opportunity  for  intensive  drill  along  certain  needed 
lines  which  have  been  discovered  in  the  oral  and  written  com- 
position lessons.  This  need,  if  it  can  be  revealed  to  the  pupils 
themselves  through  their  composition  work,  will  sufficiently 
motivate  the  grammar  lessons.  Make  frequent  use  of  the  pupils' 
own  sentences  to  show  them  the  relation  of  grammar  to  their 
own  needs  of  life. 

GRAMMAR. 

SUGGESTIONS  AS  TO  METHOD. 

Lead  the  pupils  to  understand  how  a  knowledge  of  grammar  is  useful  to 
them  in  order  that  they  may  gain  accuracy  and  variety  in  the  use 
of  language.    Il  develops  power  of  quick  understanding  of*  the  printed 
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page  through  a  knowledge  of  the  relationships  between  parts  of  sen- 
tences, it  develops  skill  also  in  the  expression  of  thought,  it  develops 
a  sense  of  co-ordination  and  subordination. 

Grammar  answers  why  certain  forms  are  correct. 

Do  not  waste  time  on  making  fine  distinctions,  or  in  learning  lengthy 
definitions,  and  terminology.  Aim  to  teach  the  fundamentals  of 
sentence  structure,  and  the  parts  of  speech. 

The  child  must  see  the  necessity  of  a  knowledge  of  grammar  which  grows 
out  of  the  errors  or  inadequacy  of  his  own  oral  and  written  expression. 
Then  the  lesson  has  a  real  motive;  the  pupil,  an  aim. 

Allow  him  to  use  his  knowledge  immediately  in  oral  or  written  work  so 
that  the  grammar  lesson  becomes  in  reality  a  composition  lesson. 

It  is  necessary  to  spend  some  time  on  the  analysis  of  simple,  complex, 
and  compound  sentences,  but  much  more  time  should  be  spent  in 
making  the  three  kinds  of  sentences  and  in  learning  the  best  uses  of 
each. 

Practise  in  the  correct  use  of  participles  and  infinitives  will  lead  to  a 
pleasing  variety  and  conciseness  in  sentence  formation. 

Tmain  the  pupils  to  be  observant  of  sentence  structure  in  their  own  work, 
in  that  of  their  fellow-pupils,  and  in  that  of  great  authors. 

Subordination  of  ideas  requires  a  knowledge  of  proper  connectives.  An 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  meaning  and  use  of  connectives  will  result 
in  correct  subordination  of  ideas. 

Use  the  sentences  from  the  pupils'  own  compositions  for  the  grammar 
lesson;  analyze  them;  evaluate  them;  improve  them. 

The  only  method  of  correcting  common  grammatical  errors  is  constant, 
interesting  drill.    Use  the  language  games. 

Since  85  per  cent  of  all  grammatical  errors  of  high  school  pupils  are  in  verb 
forms  —  drill  regularly  and  frequently  on  the  past  tense  and  principal 
parts  of  the  following  irregular  verbs.  Complete  conjugations  are 
unnecessarj'-,  but  the  principal  parts  are  vitally  essential: 

see  (saw  —  seen) 

do  (did  —  done)    (doesn't  —  don't) 

come  (came  —  come) 

go  (went  —  gone) 

run  (ran  —  run) 

sit  (sit  —  sat) 

lie  (lie  —  lay) 

give  (give  —  gave) 

begin  (begin  —  began) 

ring  (rang  —  rung) 

write  (wrote  —  written) 

take  (bring) 

break 

sing 

drink 

Emphasize  the  fact  that  the  part  of  speech  of  a  word  depends  upon  its 
use  in  a  sentence.  Frequently  give  drill  in  using  the  same  word  illus- 
trating several  parts  of  speech. 
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Pair  off  your  class  —  the  slow  pupils  being  assigned  to  the  brighter  ones 
—  and  allow  them  occasionally  to  work  together.  They  will  enjoy 
puzzling  out  the  analysis  of  difficult  sentences  together.  The  teacher 
will  be  in  the  midst  of  them  giving  help  when  consulted. 

USE  OF  MODELS. 

Study  models  found  in  reading  and  literature  or  other  text  books  for: 
New  and  unusual  words. 

Words  and  phrases  which  give  apt  and  forceful  expression. 
Variety  of  sentence  structure. 
Variety  of  connectives. 

Make  analysis  of  selection  by  paragraphs,  giving  each  paragraph  a 

topic,  and  make  a  topical  outline  of  the  selection. 
Construct  phrases,  sentences,  outlines,  and  paragraphs  by  conscious 

imitation  of  models. 
Take  some  subject  and  work  out  a  composition  in  imitation  of  a  model. 
Example. —  Given  Lincoln's  "On  the  Father  of  Our  Country."  » 
Problem. —  To  write  a  similar  appreciation  of  Lincoln  such 
as  could  be  used  as  an  editorial  for  Lincoln's  Birthday. 
Later  work  may  be  done  along  the  same  line  without  the 
conscious,  deliberate,  imitative  use  of  the  model.  For 
example,  after  reading  Bryant's  "Little  People  of  the 
Snow,"  they  might  write  a  story  about  "Little  People 
of  the  Clouds"  or  "Little  People  of  the  Flames,"  "Water 
Spirits,"  etc.,  striving  to  make  their  personifications  equally 
true  to  the  objects  personified. 

Methods  of  Teaching  Use  of  Models. 

By  teacher  and  pupils  working  together  in  class  instruction  period. 
By  pupils  working  individually  in  supervised  study  period. 
By  pupils  working  independently  at  home  or  at  school. 

See  Journal  of  Education  May  15,  1924  for  an  excellent  illus- 
tration of  the  use  of  models,  entitled  "What  the  English  Model 
Did,"  by  Abigail  A.  Scannell,  Mattapan,  Mass. 

Model. 

(Either  written  upon  the  blackboard  or  mimeographed  for  individual 
use  by  the  children.) 

On  the  Father  of  Our  Country. 

This  is  the  one  hundred  and  tenth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Washington . 
We  are  met  to  celebrate  this  day.  Washington  is  the  mightiest  name 
on  earth  —  long  since  mightiest  in  the  cause  of  civil  liberty,  still  mightiest 
in  liberal  reformation.  On  that  name  no  eulogy  is  expected.  It  can- 
not be.  To  add  brightness  to  the  sun  or  glory  to  Washington  are  alike 
impossible.  Let  none  attempt  it.  In  solemn  awe  pronounce  the 
name,  and  in  its  naked,  deathlike  splendor,  leave  it  shining  on. 
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Specimens  of  Pupils'  Work  Based  on  Model  Given. 
I 

On  the  Father  of  Our  Country. 
This  is  the  one  hundred  and  ninety  first  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Wash- 
ington. We  are  met  to  celebrate  this  day.  There  is  a  stone  monu- 
ment in  our  capitol  of  Washington.  The  stones  were  sent  from  every 
corner  of  the  earth  showing  that  everybody  loves  the  name  of  Wash- 
ington. Washington  left  his  home  and  luxuries  to  command  the 
American  soldiers  who  were  cold  and  hungry.  Let  his  glory  shine  on 
forever!    George  Washington  "The  Father  of  Our  Country!" 

SAMPLE  OF  A  LONG  ASSIGNMENT  BASED  ON  THE  DALTON 

PLAN. 

A  Biographical  Sketch. 

This  was  an  assigned  piece  of  work  for  one  week.  The  time  included 
four  composition  lessons,  one  study  period  and  one  home  lesson.  This 
is  one  teacher's  idea  of  the  partial  working  out  of  the  Dalton  Laboratory 
plan  in  a  limited  way  in  English. 

After  the  work  was  finished,  the  best  twelve  papers  and  the  poorest 
twelve  papers  were  posted.  Every  pupil  read  one  or  more  good  ones 
and  one  or  more  poor  ones.  Then  we  talked  over  the  good  and  the 
poor  points. 

The  following  directions  were  on  the  blackboard : 
Look  up  the  word  biography. 

What  is  the  difference  between  biography  and  autobiography. 
Choose  one  of  the  authors  whose  works  have  been  read  in  school,  or 

any  musician  whose  songs  or  compositions  have  been  studied. 
Write  an  outline  for  your  story. 
Look  for  your  facts  in 
Histories. 

Students'  Encyclopedia. 
Encyclopedias. 
Book  of  Knowledge. 
Consult  Index. 

From  your  notes,  write  your  biography  in  your  own  words. 
Use  your  outline,  but  do  not  number  your  paragraphs. 
Use  each  topic  as  the  basis  of  a  paragraph. 

PROJECTS. 

A  pupil's  story  of  one  project. 

The  Musician  —  English  Project. 
Miss  A,  our  English  teacher,  said  one  day  toward  the  end  of  February, 
that  we  had  done  all  kinds  of  English  except  project  work.  She  said 
that  the  project  work  she  would  like  best  was  something  connected 
with  music.  One  boy  suggested  that  we  write  on  composers  or  musicians. 
This  Miss  A  thought  was  a  good  idea. 
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We  started.  First  each  one  of  us  selected  the  composer  he  or  she  wished 
to  write  about;  then  we  looked  up  books  on  our  own  subject  in  our 
schoolroom  and  public  libraries.  We  were  going  to  the  library  in 
crowds,  and  were  asking  for  so  many  different  kinds  of  books,  that  the 
librarians  could  not  furnish  them.  Miss  —  in  charge  of  the  library 
sent  us  a  set  of  books  which  consisted  of  ten  volumes  about  musicians. 
We  thanked  Miss  —  very  much  for  her  generous  kindness  in  sending 
those  books.  Even  the  papers  and  magazines,  as  if  by  a  fairy,  knew 
that  we  were  working  on  musicians.  They  published  articles  for  us  to  use. 
We  wrote  the  biographies.    Then  Miss  A  corrected  the  papers  and  gave 

them  back  to  us  to  be  copied. 
Some  of  the  other  papers  in  the  set  that  we  have  written  are  as  follows: 

The  Composer's  Native  Land  and  Race. 

Historical  Events  of  His  Time. 

Famous  Contemporaries  of  the  Composer. 

Various  kinds  of  Musical  Compositions. 

Story  of  an  Opera  or  an  Oratorio. 

A  Musical  Instrument. 
The  composers  that  we  have  written  on  are  Palestrina,  Bach,  Handel, 
Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Rossini,  Schubert,  Mendelssohn,  Schumann, 
Verdi,  Franz,  Gounod,  and  Grieg.  As  you  read  the  names  of  the 
composers,  you  can  see  that  we  have  studied  composers  of  all  cen- 
turies from  Palestrina  in  the  sixteenth  century,  to  Grieg  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  these  composers  coming  from  many  countries  all  over 
the  world. 

Mr.  B  thought  that  some  of  our  papers  were  excellent.  Miss  A  keeps 
these  biographies  on  her  shelf,  and  when  visitors  happen  to  come  to 
our  room  she  takes  them  out  and  lets  the  visitors  read  them. 

When  the  stories  of  our  composers  were  finished,  we  wrote,  each  of  us, 
a  letter  to  the  Perry  Pictures  Company  for  their  catalogues  of  pictures 
of  famous  men.  We  selected  the  best  letter  and  sent  it.  A  few  days 
later,  we  received  the  catalogue.  We  made  out  a  list  of  pictures  that 
we  wanted  and  sent  the  money.  The  strangest  part  was  that  the 
company  did  not  have  the  picture  of  Giuseppe  Verdi.  We  couldn't 
understand  it  at  all.  A  great  company  like  that  not  to  have  the  picture 
of  Verdi.  Later  we  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Brown  Pictures  Company  for 
their  catalogue.  When  we  received  it,  we  found  that  they  did  have  the 
picture  we  wanted.    We  mounted  pictures  to  illustrate  our  books. 

Our  plan  now  was  to  make  the  covers  for  our  stories,  so  we  cut  the  paper 
and  folded  it  and  were  going  to  put  the  stories  in  when  Miss  C,  our 
drawing  teacher,  heard  about  it.  She  said  that  we  could  make  a  border 
around  the  cover,  so  we  had  to  think  of  a  design  for  our  border.  Miss  C 
said  that  the  best  place  to  get  a  border  design  was  in  the  papers  and 
magazines.  We  were  to  have  a  week's  vacation  the  following  Friday,  so 
Miss  C  said  that  during  our  vacation  we  should  find  a  good  design  in  the 
papers.    This  we  did  and  drew  the  design  on  the  cover. 

Now  our  books  are  completed.  Miss  A  says  that  when  we  graduate 
we  are  going  to  have  the  stories  that  we  wrote  out  as  a  little  book  to 
remind  us  of  the  days  when  we  were  authors  in  school. 
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A  Pupil's  Story  of  a  School-Paper  Project. 

The  first  step  towards  our  school  paper  was  to  recollect  all  the  events 
of  the  year.  When  we  had  these  listed,  we  selected  editors.  Nine 
children  were  chosen  from  each  eighth  grade  on  the  lower  floor.  To 
get  the  best  children,  the  names  of  those  who  could  do  this  certain 
work  best  were  proposed  and  voted  upon  by  the  class.  They  were 
selected  editors  of  different  branches  of  work,  as  the  Red  Cross  work 
of  the  year,  the  Story-Hour,  the  Project,  etc.  After  the  children 
started  to  work  on  the  paper  they  found  out  that  more  editors  were 
needed,  so  new  ones  were  added  and  changes  were  made  in  the  assign- 
ments. 

All  the  children  wrote  compositions  on  the  different  things  that  had 
happened  during  the  year.  The  best  one  on  each  subject  was  to  be 
put  in  the  paper  with  the  child's  name,  signifying  that  he  or  she  wrote 
the  composition.  The  children  have  been  doing  very  fine  work  writing 
up  the  articles  for  the  paper.  It  was  hard  to  choose  which  paper  to 
use  sometimes.  Many  children  are  represented,  and  there  is  enough 
material  left  to  make  another  paper  just  as  good  as  the  first  one.  To  get 
a  title  we  suggested  some  and  voted  for  the  best  one.  Our  paper  is  to 
be  caUed  "The  X.  Y.  School  Review." 

We  are  going  to  print  one  thousand  copies  to  be  sold  at  fifteen  cents 
a  copy.  We  have  got  to  sell  a  thousand  copies  or  else  we  must  call  it 
off.  Our  master  had  to  find  a  printer  for  the  paper.  He  said  that  the 
"Boston  Trade  School"  did  good  work,  but  that  the  paper  would  be 
expensive,  and  that  is  why  we  have  to  sell  a  thousand  copies  at  fifteen 
cents  each  to  put  the  paper  through.  We  hope  to  go  "over  the  top" 
in  our  selling  campaign  so  as  to  meet  expenses  and  put  all  that  is  left 
over  into  the  Red  Cross  Fund. 

The  campaign  is  started;  every  boy  and  girl  in  the  eighth  grades  is  trying 
to  obtain  as  many  subscriptions  as  possible  so  as  to  put  the  paper  through 
and  make  a  big  success  of  it  the  first  year.  We  have  asked  the  other 
classes  to  help  us  all  they  can. 

The  children  have  had  a  great  deal  of  work  these  last  few  days  because  they 
have  only  until  Monday,  the  twenty-third  of  May,  to  do  the  work  in, 
but  they  do  not  care  so  long  as  the  paper  is  a  success.  Saturdajr  morn- 
ing, the  twenty-first,  our  teacher  asked  all  the  editors  to  come  and 
finish  the  task.  Miss  A  bought  ice  cream  and  had  a  little  party  with 
them. 


Another  simple  but  interesting  project  has  been  worked  out  in  a  ninth 
grade  this  year  with  ver}-  fruitful  results.  The  pupils  were  asked  to 
consider  the  qualities  of  character  whose  cultivation  would  improve 
their  school,  arranging  these  qualities^in  the  form  of  an  acrostic,  using 
the  letters  of  the  school  for  the  initial  letters  of  the  characteristics 
chosen,  after  the  fashion  illustrated  below.  Suppose  the  school  were 
the  Washington  Irving.    An  acrostic  might  be  as  follows: — 

W  —  illingness  I  —  interest 

A  —  mbition  R  —  eadiness 

S  —  pirit  V  —  im 
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H 
I 

X 
G 
T 
O 
N 


ealth 
ndustry 
obility 
enerosity 


hrift 
rder 
eatness 


I  —  mprovement 
N  —  aturalness 
G  —  ladness 


The  various  steps  in  the  working  out  of  such  a  project  might  be  as  follows  : 

Find  by  means  of  the  dictionary  and  by  discussion  with  your  friends, 
words  to  express  good  qualities  of  character,  each  word  to  begin 
with  a  letter  in  the  name  of  your  school.  Be  sure  that  all  the 
words  chosen  are  the  same  part  of  speech;  that  is,  all  nouns,  or 
all  adjectives,  as  earnestness,  attention,  or  earnest,  attentive. 

If  you  can  think  of  several  words  for  each  letter,  select  the  one  you 
like  best  and  write  a  sentence  telling  the  reason  why  a  person  should 
have  this  characteristic.  For  instance:  "I  chose  the  word  "indus- 
try" because  hard  work  is  necessary  to  success  in  study  as  well 
as  in  everything  else." 

Discuss  the  words  and  the  reasons  in  class,  listing  all  the  words  for 
W  in  a  column,  all  the  words  for  A,  etc. 

Arrange  all  the  "W"  words  in  alphabetical  order  —  all  the  words  for 
"A,"  etc. 

Let  the  class  vote  for  the  word  they  like  best  for  each  letter  to  mak  e 
a  class  acrostic. 

Let  each  pupil  print  his  individual  acrostic  on  one  side  of  a  finished 

sheet  and  the  class  acrostic  on  the  other  side. 
Let  the  artistic  pupils  make  acrostics  on  mounting  paper  for  posters 

to  display  around  the  room  and  throughout  the  school.  Present 

acrostics  to  other  classes  in  the  school. 
Have  a  class  acrostic  printed  on  the  blackboard  with  the  initial  letters 

of  the  school  color. 
Perhaps  some  class  to  which  an  acrostic  is  presented  will  write  a  letter 

of  thanks  to  the  class  sending  it,  in  which  case  return  letters  may 

be  written. 

Arrange  the  various  papers,  that  is,  the  acrostics,  the  reasons,  and  the 
letters,  if  written,  in  a  booklet,  making  a  cover  design,  using  the 
school  color  in  some  way,  if  possible. 

This  project  as  carried  out  this  year  furnished  material  for  varieties  of 
English  work. 

Word  study  —  meanings. 
Spelling. 

Grammar  —  distinction  between  nouns  and  adjectives  clearly  brought 
out. 

Vocabulary  building. 

Practice  in  use  of  the  dictionary. 

Sentence  work  (giving  reasons  for  words  chosen). 

Alphabetical  arrangement. 
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Letter- writing. 

Composition  writing  —  The  story  of  the  project  was  written  up  as  a 
composition,  telling  its  origin  and  the  process  of  work  by  which  it 
was  carried  out. 

This  project  is  sufficiently  simple  for  seventh  grade  pupils;  and  it  is 
a  project  which  interests  the  children  and  brings  out  spirited  class 
discussions,  thereby  furnishing  good  oral  practice  as  well  as  written. 

Samples  of  Well-Motivated  Letters. 

Written  to  a  former  teacher  of  the  school  who  had  gone  to  Turkey  to  do 

missionary  work. 
To  a  teacher  spending  a  year  abroad. 

44  Washington  Street, 
Dorchester,  Mass., 
March  4,  1924. 

My  dear  Miss  Adams, 

I  hope  this  letter  will  arrive  finding  you  safe  and  sound.  This  morn- 
ing when  I  came  to  school,  the  girls  told  me  that  they  had  written  a  letter 
to  you  so  I  thought  that  I  had  better  hustle  up  and  write  a  letter,  too. 

Miss  A,  I  think  that  you  are  puzzled  in  trying  to  find  out  who  I  am. 
Well,  if  you  try  to  remember  when  you  were  here  teaching  the  children, 
that  one  day  you  were  invited  to  the  hall  to  see  the  exercises  that  Miss  B 
prepared,  you  may  remember  that  she  had  three  girls,  one  big  and  two 
small  ones,  dressed  like  Japanese  girls.  I  was  the  big  one.  Now  that  I 
have  described  myself  to  you,  please  close  your  eyes  and  see  us  going  up 
the  platform  with  tiny  steps. 

My  dear  Miss  A,  we  were  very  glad  when  Miss  C —  told  us  that 
you  are  going  to  send  us  a  post  card  each,  and  when  the  mail  carrier  comes 
I  say,  "Anything  for  me"?  and  when  he  says,  "No,  nothing  to-day,"  I 
get  sad  and  hope  that  the  post  card  does  not  get  lost. 

I  hope  that  you  are  enjoying  yourself. 

Yours  truly, 

Ethel  Moore. 

Grade  Eight  . 

To  Santa  Claus. 

77  Center  Street, 
Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

Dec.  16,  1924. 

Dear  Santa  Claus: 

I  am  writing  to  you  for  I  expect  you  on  Christmas  Eve.  I  shall  leave 
my  windows  wide  open  for  you,  you  jolly  old  thing.  If  you  do  not  bring 
my  bundle,  how  surprised  I  shall  be.  But  I  know  you  will  surely  bring 
me  something.  I  shall  expect  a  little  man  with  red  and  white  trimmings 
and  a  pair  of  white  whiskers.  I  am  going  to  put  some  pairs  of  stockings 
for  you  right  near  the  window.  You  must  go  to  the  poorer  people  first 
and  then  come  to  me. 
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Santa,  I  know  you  will  go  out  of  business  if  you  know  what  some 
boys  and  girls  want,  but  of  course,  they  should  not  get  all  the  things,  or 
some  poor  people  will  not  have  anything. 

I  am  closing  my  letter  with  thanks  and  a  Happy  Christmas  and  a 
Happy  New  Year. 

Your  loving  friend, 

Irene  Dent. 

Grade  Seven. 

To  a  story-teller  who  visited  the  school  weekly. 

Roxbury,  Mass. 
April  13,  1921. 

Dear  Mrs.  Perry, 

We  are  waiting  for  Monday  to  come  to  hear  the  wonderful  stories 
you  tell  us.    We  wonder  where  you  get  all  the  stories  you  tell. 

We  wish  to  thank  you  very  much.  We  enjoy  going  into  the  hall 
every  two  weeks  because  we  know  we  are  going  to  learn  something  new 
every  time.  While  we  are  marching  out,  it  makes  us  feel  very  proud 
because  we  have  something  new  in  our  minds  which  has  been  told  to  us, 
and  we  are  going  to  spread  the  story  we  heard  to  our  parents,  and  our 
parents  will  spread  it  to  other  people,  and  it  will  travel  on. 

Befiore  you  came  to  us  to  tell  stories,  we  used  to  go  to  the  library 
and  search  all  over  for  books,  but  now  we  go  there  and  look  for  the  book 
that  continues  the  stories  you  tell,  and  we  search  until  we  find  it.  I  hope 
you  have  a  good  story  to  tell  for  next  time. 

I  am  one  of  the  children  who  listens  very  carefully. 

Yours  truly, 

Arthur  Brown. 

Grade  Seven. 

To  a  boy  kept  at  home  by  contagious  illness  in  the  family. 

56  Northampton  Street, 

Hyde  Park,  Mass., 

Feb.  17,  1924. 

My  dear  Joe, 

I  have  heard 'of  a  sickness  in  your  house  and  I  feel  very  bad  about  it. 
I  am  going  to  tell  you  one  thing.  This  is  it,  that  the  class  is  getting  more 
sensible  as  the  days  go  by.  Try  to  give  yourself  courage,  for  the  world 
is  a  ball  that  is  turning  around,  and  some  day  the  bright  side  will  be 
knocking  at  your  door. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Amy  Marshall, 

Grade  Seven. 

To  the* Mayor  of  Boston,  requesting  better  library  facilities. 

(This  is  a  composite  letter,  compiled  by  one  pupil  from  the  individual 

class  letters.) 
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LETTER  TO  THE  MAYOR. 

East  Boston,  Mass., 

December  8,  1924. 

To  his  Honor,  the  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Boston: 

We,  the  children  of  East  Boston,  would  be  very  happy  if  you  would 
provide  the  East  Boston  Branch  of  the  Public  Library  with  more  books 
that  are  educational  and  entertaining.  We  are  much  interested  in  read- 
ing. Most  of  us  go  to  the  library  to  get  books.  We  have  library  cards, 
but  many  times  we  do  not  find  the  books  we  want.  We  ask  the  librarians 
at  the  desk,  and  they  say,  "The  book  is  not  here."  Many  times  when 
we  go  to  the  library  we  see  many  children  sorry  because  they  can't  get 
the  book  they  want.  We  have  gone  to  the  library  oftentimes  and  could 
not  get  a  particular  book  or  one  that  was  similar  to  it.  Some  children 
become  discouraged  and  do  not  go  again,  because  the  library  is  far  away 
and  it  takes  too  much  time. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  asking  for  more  books.  We  need  a 
large  number  of  books  because  the  population  is  growing  larger  from 
day  to  day.  Another  reason  is  that  more  children  are  coming  to  like 
books.  There  are  more  than  three  thousand  children  in  this  district. 
There  are  thousands  of  pupils  in  other  districts.  Nearly  all  go  to  the  East 
Boston  Library. 

Books  help  us  in  our  education,  and  help  us  in  our  pleasures.  We 
children  of  higher  grammar  grades  need  up-to-date  books  because  we 
are  nearly  men  and  women.  We  often  go  to  the  library  for  books  about 
the  subjects  that  we  are  studying.  Reading,  geography,  and  history 
help  us  to  know  more  about  our  country.  By  reading  we  will  become 
better  citizens.  We  learn  to  speak  better  and  spell  better.  We  learn  to 
write  better  compositions  by  seeing  periods,  commas,  quotation  marks, 
and  question  marks  placed  where  they  belong. 

There  are  many  immigrants  coming  to  America  from  foreign  coun- 
tries. They  must  have  books  to  learn  the  English  language.  They 
need  first  and  second  grade  books.  Immigrant  children  are  coming 
here  nearly  every  day  of  the  week  to  learn  English  and  to  become  citizens. 

We  have  story-tellers  come  every  Monday  to  tell  us  stories.  They 
tell  us  half  of  the  story  and  then  tell  us  to  go  to  the  library  and  get  the 
book  to  find  out  how  the  story  ends.  We  cannot  get  the  book  because 
there  are  not  enough  copies  of  the  same  story.  We  need  plenty  of  Fairy 
Tales;  books  about  mechanical  subjects  for  the  boys  and  about  needle- 
craft  for  the  girls;  books  to  help  us  in  our  studies,  such  as  geography, 
history,  biography,  science,  hygiene,  and  grammar;  books  about  work 
and  play;  books  written  in  easy  language  for  the  younger  children  and 
for  people  just  learning  to  speak  English. 

Many  books  are  so  old  and  soiled  that  they  should  be  replaced  by 
new  ones. 

We  call  your  attention  to  these  facts,  hoping  that  your  Honor  will 
act  upon  our  petition. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Martha  Crane. 
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LITERATURE. 

Literature  being  the  culmination  of  English,  all  other  work  should  lead 
to  the  better  appreciation  and  enjoyment  of  our  heritage  of  books. 
In  many  ways  the  teacher  of  literature  has  advantages  in  the  approach 
to  her  subject.    Her  pupils  are  not  as  yet  sophisticated  or  apt  to  assume 
a  pose  of  being  bored  by  literature.    They  welcome  the  hour  as  a  story- 
reading  or  a  story-telling  time,  and,  rightly  guided,  many  of  them 
develop  a  genuine  taste  for  reading  that  is  of  immense  future  value. 
The  essential  aim  of  the  teaching  of  literature  is  to  develop  in  the 
pupils  a  real  liking  for  good  books,  and  an  active  desire  and  power 
to  read  them  with  understanding,  appreciation,  and  enjoyment. 
In  other  words  the  aim  is  to  make  readers  —  readers  of  books 
of  a  high  order.    The  outcome  of  the  work  in  literature  should 
be  enjoyment,  enthusiasm,  inspiration,  a  desire  for  more. 
The  effects  of  a  pupil's  reading  are  so  far-reaching  that  it  is  in  the 
teaching  of  literature  particularly  that  the  ultimate  aims  of  the 
teaching  of  English  should  be  kept  constantly  in  mind. 
Besides  these  most  important  but  rather  indefinite  aims  there  are 
many  immediate  and  definite  results  which  the  teacher  might 
strive  for  in  the  teaching  of  literature. 
Among  these  are  included: — 

An  increase  in  the  appreciation  of  good  literature. 
Practice  in  interpreting  the  printed  page. 

Skill  in  adopting  and  in  using  the  proper  type  of  reading  accord- 
ing to  the  result  desired: — 

Cursory  reading  —  quick  reading  to  obtain  the  main  thought. 

Careful  reading  —  the  weighing  of  each  line  and  word  in  order  to 
master  completely  the  author's  thought  and  feeling  and  power 
of  expression.  Practice  in  silent  reading  should  improve 
speed  and  grasp  of  thought  at  the  same  time,  while  practice 
in  oral  reading  should  develop  the  power  of  carrying  over  to 
the  hearers  correct  interpretation  of  the  thought  read. 

Consultation,  the  quick  and  efficient  handling  of  indexes,  guides, 
and  references. 
An  increased  vocabulary. 

An  increase  in  power  of  oral  and  written  expression. 

An  understanding  of  what  constitutes  good  literature;  that  is  dis- 
crimination —  the  power  to  know  the  good  from  the  bad  or  from 
the  mediocre;  power  also  to  discriminate  the  good  from  the  bad 
in  the  drama,  both  spoken  and  pictured,  —  the  theatre  proper 
and  the  "movies." 

An  acquaintance  with  the  greatest  authors,  both  past  and  present, 
and  with  certain  definite  literary  works  suitable  to  the  pupil's 
comprehension  and  appreciation. 

The  development  of  individual  taste  in  reading  by  introducing  the 
pupils  to  various  authors  and  styles. 

The  pupil's  discovery  of  his  own  individual  taste. 
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The  presentation  of  a  variety  of  literary  forms;  novel,  drama,  poem, 

short  story,  biography,  essay. 
The  storing  of  the  pupil's  mind  with  choice  selections  of  prose  and 

poetry  for  the  pleasure  and  inspiration  these  will  give  in  the  future. 
The  providing  of  a  background  for  intelligent  understanding  of  further 

reading  and  study. 

LITERATURE. 
Suggestions  as  to  Methods. 

Methods. —  The  teacher  will  do  well  to  investigate  at  the  beginning  of  the 
school  year  to  discover  the  natural  tastes  and  interests  of  her  class 
and  seek  to  introduce  better  literature  rather  than  attempt  to  have 
the  tastes  of  the  pupils  conform  to  his  own  interests.  This  does  not 
imply  a  lowering  of  tone,  but  a  widening  of  mutual  insight.  The 
teacher's  enthusiasm  for  a  particular  bit  of  literature  will  be  more 
infectious,  if  the  class  discovers  that  he  enjoys  something  that  the 
pupils  have  read  first  and  called  to  his  attention. 

In  order  to  keep  up  the  interest  of  the  pupil  in  a  long  literary  selection 
a  variety  of  methods  of  attack  is  essential.  At  the  beginning  of  a 
difficult  long  poem  it  is  probably  best  that  the  teacher  should  take  the 
lead  by  reading  it  to  the  pupils,  explaining,  adding  interesting  bits  of 
information,  gradually  calling  on  the  class  for  more  and  more  assistance 
in  interpreting.  As  the  interest  and  comprehension  of  the  class  in- 
crease, the  pupils  can  be  depended  upon  to  take  up  the  work  them- 
selves. At  first  a  general  class  assignment  is  probably  best,  by  which, 
after  silent  reading  and  study  all  are  held  responsible  for  the  story,  for 
essential  references,  and  for  oral  interpretation.  A  few  questions  both 
of  the  informational  and  of  the  thought  type  may  be  previously  assigned 
when  pupils  need  assistance  in  getting  the  thought  from  the  printed 
page. 

Then  the  work  may  be  made  to  move  on  very  effectively  by  individual 
assignments,  chosen,  if  possible,  by  the  pupils  themselves.  In  this 
case,  the  pupil  should  be  encouraged  to  prepare  himself  to  read  his 
selection  to  the  class,  interpret  it  in  his  own  words,  show  his  appre- 
ciation of  any  particular  part,  and  clear  away  any  misunderstandings 
on  the  part  of  his  classmates. 

In  planning  the  literature  work  for  the  year  the  teacher  might  so  arrange 
it  that  each  selection  is  followed  by  one  of  a  different  type,  prose  by 
poetry,  a  long  poem  or  book  by  short  stories  or  poems,  a  heavy  selec- 
tion by  one  full  of  human  interest  or  humor. 

The  pupils  should  be  taught  that  there  are  three  kinds  of  reading,  and 
should  be  led  to  use  them  intelligently.  Passages  of  vital  significance 
demand  careful  reading  and  study.  A  simple  narrative  may  require 
but  a  cursory  reading.  A  pupil  must  also  know  when  and  how  to  con- 
sult books  of  reference. 

If  a  selection  is  worthy  of  presentation  to  a  class,  it  is  worthy  of  all  the 
teacher's  skill  in  trying  to  make  his  pupils  appreciate  it  and  like  it.  The 
teacher  should  encourage  honest  opinion,  and  respect  individual  taste. 
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The  interest  at  the  High  School  age  is  in  narration,  in  people,  not  in 
technique  or  literary  criticism.  Most  of  the  stories  and  poems  should 
be  of  the  narrative  type. 

In  teaching  a  short  form  of  literature  it  is  usually  advisable  to  begin 

'  with  an  oral  reading  of  the  whole,  followed  by  a  study  of  some  im- 
portant details;  but  in  the  case  of  a  larger  work  it  is  usually  neces- 
sary to  present  it  in  sections,  and  later  to  review  the  whole,  in  order 
to  unify  the  parts. 

There  are  two  extremes  to  be  avoided,  rapid  reading  without  a  com- 
prehension of  the  thought,  and  a  labored  analysis  that  kills  interest. 

Most  reading  in  life  is  silent  reading,  its  aim  being  to  get  the  thought 
accurately  and  completely.  Give  the  pupil  opportunity  to  see  how 
quickly,  accurately,  and  completely  he  can  get  the  thought  of  a  cer- 
tain passage.  He  is  developing  his  power  to  read  and  his  knowledge 
of  how  to  study.    For  this  purpose  short  selections  are  best. 

Encourage  individual  research  and  study  on  the  part  of  the  abler  pupils, 
the  results  to  be  given  to  the  class.  In  connection  with  Macaulay's 
"Lays  and  Ballads"  an  interested  boy  presented  the  story  of  Rome 
from  the  days  of  Romulus  and  Remus  to  the  time  of  Horatius.  An 
oral  account  of  an  actual  trip  to  the  Wayside  Inn  greatly  increased 
the  interest  in  Longfellow's  "Tales." 

Most  pupils  like  the  rhythm  of  poetry,  but  often  find  it  difficult  to  under- 
stand. An  understanding  of  simile  and  metaphor  will  often  unlock 
the  poet's  thought,  and  send  the  pupil  eagerly  hunting  for  more  puzzling 
lines  to  conquer.  It  will  also  set  his  own  imagination  to  work,  and  may 
result  in  his  being  able  to  attempt  a  little  poetical  flight  of  his  own. 
He  must  be  cautioned  to  avoid  the  trite  and  insincere. 

A  pupil  who  has  tried  to  write  a  poem  will  appreciate  the  poet's  skill. 
Let  him  try!  Teach  him  to  feel  the  rhythm  of  familiar  poems.  Start 
him  with  a  few  lines,  or  suggest  a  subject  as  "Our  Flag."  Praise  his 
attempts. 

Lead  the  pupils  to  see  and  to  look  for  beauty ;  beauty  of  thought,  of  action, 
of  character,  of  nature,  of  words,  of  sounds.  Read  to  them  things 
which  you  like.  Let  them  read  to  the  class  something  which  they 
like.     Most  of  their  memory  selections  should  be  of  their  own  choice . 

Have  the  pupils  select  a  story  they  think  suitable  for  dramatization,  write 
the  lines,  and  act  it  out. 

A  poem  or  story  that  is  largely  descriptive  may  be  read  with  greater 
interest  and  will  have  a  much  more  lasting  impression  if  the  pupils 
are  asked  to  suggest  titles  for  pictures,  a  series  of  which  would  tell 
the  story.  They  may  then  be  expected  to  tell  exactly  what  each  pic- 
ture must  contain.  Let  them  select  a  series  of  incidents  which  could 
be  pictured  for  the  screen,  making  a  photo-play. 

Pupils  must  be  encouraged  to  give  their  frank  opinions  of  the  characters 
in  the  stories  read,  led  to  try  to  discover  motives  of  conduct,  and  the 
results  of  certain  lines  of  behavior.  In  this  way  they  will  form  more 
accurate  standards  by  which  to  judge  their  own  actions  and  actions  of 
others.    The  oral  class  discussion  is  a  vital  part  of  the  literature  lesson. 
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Encourage  pupils  to  bring  in  newspaper  or  magazine  poems  and  stories 
that  interest  them. 

Read  from  modern  as  well  as  standard  authors.  Do  not  let  the  pupils  get 
the  idea  that  all  the  poets,  dramatists,  and  novelists  are  dead. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  have  an  informal  discussion  of  books,  allow- 
ing the  pupils  to  tell  the  kinds  and  names  of  books  they  enjoy.  Later 
on  let  each  pupil  give  a  prepared  oral  report  on  a  book  he  has  read. 
His  aim  must  be  to  make  his  classmates  really  desire  to  read  the  book. 
Let  him  not  tell  the  entire  plot  but  rather  an  interesting  incident,  one 
that  will  make  his  hearers  desire  to  know  more.  His  own  honest 
reasons  for  liking  the  book  are  the  most  valuable  part  of  such  a  report. 

Provide  the  pupils  with  an  outline  to  follow  in  giving  book  reports. 
Have  written  reports  usually  done  in  class. 

Endeavor  to  establish  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils  some  standards  by  which 
to  judge  the  value  of  a  piece  of  writing. 

"When  what  you  read  elevates  your  mind  and  fills  you  with  noble 
aspirations,  look  for  no  other  rule  by  which  to  judge  a  book;  it  is 
good,  and  is  the  work  of  a  master  hand." — La  Bruyere. 
In  the  long  run  the  proper  teaching  of  appreciation  should  result  in 
good  taste  for  literature. 

It  can  do  no  harm  to  call  attention,  occasionally,  to  an  author's  style, 
to  his  choice  of  powerful  verbs,  descriptive  adjectives,  and  to  his  sen- 
tence structure,  for  its  effectiveness,  its  variety,  and  its  smoothness. 
We  must  go,  as  our  gt'eat  writers  have  gone,  to  literature  for  models 
in  the  manner  of  expression. 

Acquaint  pupils  with  the  writers  themselves  by  pictures,  anecdotes,  etc., 
not  by  perfunctory  biography,  which  is  not  literature;  but  a  few  lit- 
erary facts  should  become  matters  of  general  intelligence. 

Do  not  attempt  any  profound  study  of  a  play  in  these  grades;  but  the 
story,  the  scenes,  the  characters,  and  some  appreciation  of  beautiful 
lines  should  be  vividly  realized.  Realization  of  character  and  of  the 
relations  of  persons  to  each  other  as  social  beings  may  be  brought  out. 

Memorize.  Teach  pupils  how  to  do  this  by  association  of  thought  and 
by  rhyming  words.  The  teacher  should  himself  know  well  all  he  asks 
pupils  to  memorize. 

Read  to  the  class,  especially  poetry,  where  sound  is  so  important.  Read 
from  modern  poets.  Let  pupils  try  their  hand  at  poetry  for  the  better 
appreciation  of  the  difficulties  that  poets  have  met  and  conquered. 

Give  pupils  practice  in  reading  to  others  for  enjoyment  with  no  thought 
of  criticism.  The  selection  chosen  should  lead  to  self-forgetfulness 
on  the  part  of  the  reader  because  of  its  intensity  of  interest.  A  natural 
tone  and  distinct  utterance  should  be  demanded  by  the  class. 

GENERAL  METHOD  FOR  PRESENTATION  OF  A  SHORT  POEM. 

Some  preliminary  word  study,  if  the  poem  contains  words  that  are  diffi- 
cult to  pronounce  or  to  understand.  Give  a  "dictionary  lesson"  before 
the  poem  is  presented,  telling  the  pupils  its  purpose. 
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Find  a  suitable  approach  to  the  poem,  a  "point  of  contact." 

Read  the  poem  to  the  class.  First  impressions  being  so  important,  this 
should  nearly  always  be  done  by  the  teacher.  Show  pictures  to  illus- 
trate the  poem,  if  possible. 

Central  thought  or  emotion  expressed  by  the  poem. 

Detailed  study  and  discussion. 

This  may  be  done  stanza  by  stanza,  expressing  the  thought  of  each 
in  a  sentence.  It  may  be  done  by  selecting  certain  figurative  pas- 
sages to  be  explained. 

Pupils  may  choose  the  lines  they  like  the  best,  giving  reasons,  (if 
they  can,  but  do  not  insist  upon  these,  for  it  is  not  always  easy  or 
even  possible  to  tell  why  we  like  a  certain  expression): 

Class  reading. 

Let  the  best  readers  render  orally  the  parts  of  the  poem  which  they 
like  best.  Several  may  do  this  while  the  class  follow  silently. 
It  will  unconsciously  help  in  memorization,  which  will  come  later. 

Some  study  of  form  (not  too  detailed)  Grades  IX  and  X  only. 
Kind  of  poem  —  lyric,  (sonnet,  ode,  ballad). 
Characteristics  of  this  type. 

Comparison  with  some  previously  studied  poem. 
Contrast  of  form  with  another  type. 

Memory  work. 

Memorize  whole  poem,  or 
Memorize  favorite  passages,  or 
Memorize  famous  quotations. 

Allow  for  individual  differences  in  power  to  commit  to  memory. 

Teach  pupils  how  to  memorize. 
Try  to  make  the  pupils  realize  that  they  are  learning  any  given 

selection  for  life  use;  not  merely  for  a  specified  recitation;  that  is, 

that  the  learning  of  the  poem  has  permanent  value. 

The  teacher  should  test  herself  on  what  she  requires  of  the  class. 

Written  Work. 

Express  main  thought  in  one  sentence. 

Paraphrase  the  whole  poem  (sometimes) . 

Tell  the  story  in  one's  own  words. 

Write  out  explanation  of  certain  assigned  passages. 

Answer  certain  assigned  questions. 

Give  personal  opinion  about  the  whole  poem  or  about  certain  specified 
parts. 

Illustrations  follow : 

Presentation  of  "She  Was  a  Phantom  of  Delight." 
Preparation. 

Before  taking  up  the  poem  at  all  give  a  "dictionary  lesson";  that  is, 
assign  a  list  of  words  for  study  of  meaning  and  pronunciation. 
This  could  be  a  home  lesson  or  a  lesson  done  in  school  but  should 
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form  no  part  of  the  real  literature  lesson.  This  preliminary  work 
is  necessary  with  a  class  of  foreign  children.  Many  of  the  simplest 
words  are  unknown  to  them.  This  is  one  such  list  of  words: 
Phantom,  apparition,  dusky,  countenance,  transient,  wiles,  tem- 
perate, endurance,  foresight,  serene,  haunt,  angelic. 

Approach. 

Tell  the  incident  related  in  Wordsworth's  To  a  Highland  Girl  and 
add  any  further  details  gleaned  from  reading  Dorothy  Words- 
worth's Journal.  Show  the  relation  between  the  former  poem  and 
the  one  to  be  studied. 

Reading. 

This  poem  is  sufficiently  easy  for  the  pupils  to  read  after  doing  the 
preliminary  dictionary  work  and  after  a  few  minutes  of  silent 
study.  Call  upon  three  good  readers  to  read  one  stanza  each. 
This  will  best  bring  out  the  three  stages  of  life  described. 

Central  thought  or  emotion. 

The  development  of  a  woman  from  early  girlhood  to  maturity  and 
her  influence  upon  the  poet.    Who  was  she?    Mrs.  Wordsworth. 

Special  Study,  stanza  by  stanza. 

Stanza  1. 

Have  pupils  paraphrase  first  two  lines. 

Significance  of  "gleamed,"  that  is,  she  shed  light  upon  the  poet's 
pathway. 

Idea  of  unreality,  vision,  contained  in  "phantom  of  delight," 
"lovely  apparition,"  and  also  of  sudden  appearance  and  dis- 
appearance, further  contained  in  "a  moment's  ornament." 

Description. 

Bring  out  significance  of  similes  about  eyes,  hair;  bring  out 
ideas  of  youth  and  gayety  in  succeeding  lines;  significance 
of  "haunt"  and  of  "startle." 

Stanza  2. 

Early  womanhood. 

Closer  acquaintance  with  her;   double  quality  of  reality  and 

unreality  now. 
Grace  and  freedom  of  maiden  in  her  movements. 
Impress  of  past  life  upon  her  face  —  promise  of  future. 

Bring  out  fact  that  character  shows  in  face.    Refer  to  Alice 

Cary's  poem 

"Little  children  you  must  seek 
Rather  to  be  good  than  wise, 
For  the  thoughts  you  do  not  speak 
Shine  out  in  your  cheeks  and  eyes." 

There  are  also  other  lines  of  this  poem  which  bring  out  the 

thought  still  more  in  detail. 
Companionship  and  incidents  of  daily  life. 
Call  for  concrete  illustrations  of  lines  9  and  10  in  great  detail. 
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Stanza  3. 

Later  womanhood,  after  marriage. 

Constant  association  makes  the  poet  able  to  see  arid  realize 
that  she  is"  a  human  being.  Bring  out  significance  of 
line  4.  Call  for  concrete  illustrations  of  various  duties 
and  characteristics  mentioned.  Bring  out  fact  that  this 
is  a  wonderful  description  of  an  ideal  mother  of  a  family. 
Show  clearly  the  qualities  of  humanity  and  spirituality. 
Lines  7  and  8  commonly  quoted. 

Final  reading. 

By  teacher  or  by  best  reader.  It  could  also  be  read  by  class  in  con- 
cert, but  many  good  judges  condemn  such  a  practice. 

Written  work. 

Pupils  should  be  able  to  paraphrase  this  poem  well. 

Memory  work. 

It  is  well  worth  learning.  Do  not  necessarily  require  memoriza- 
tion, but  have  it  read  aloud  enough  times  to  fix  it  unconsciously 
in  the  pupils'  minds. 

Presentation  of  Keats'  "Ode  to  a  Nightingale." 
Approach. 

Begin  by  a  little  talk  about  song-birds.  Find  out  what  songsters 
the  children  know.  Show  pictures  of  as  many  as  possible.  Then 
ask  if  they  know  any  poems  about  birds.  They  may  have  pre- 
viously studied  or  read  one  or  more.  The  following  should  be 
mentioned: — Celia  Thaxter's  "The  Sandpiper";  Bryant's  "To  a 
Waterfowl";  Wordsworth's  "The  Green  Linnet"  and  "To  the 
Cuckoo";  and  both  Wordsworth's  and  Shelley's  "To  a  Skylark." 
There  are  others  famous  in  song;  as,  "Hark,  Hark,  the  Lark," 
which  individuals  may  know. 

Now  tell  the  children  that  Keats  has  written  a  poem  called  "Ode  to  a 
Nightingale."  Do  not  at  this  point  enlarge  upon  the  poet  him- 
self, but,  if  this  is  the  first  meeting  with  Keats,  give  the  class  one 
or  two  facts  about  him;  for  instance,  his  short  life,  his  being  a  con- 
temporary of  Byron,  Shelley,  etc.,  and  his  great  genius  expressed 
in  a  few  incomparable  poems,  of  which  this  is  one. 

Note  the  fact  that  much  of  the  poem  is  in  the  form  of  address.  Teach 
this  as  a  characteristic  of  the  ode.  The  term  "apostrophe"  may  be 
taught.  Tell  the  class  also  that  an  ode  is  expressive  of  great  en- 
thusiasm or  deep  emotion.  Ask  them  to  find  out  as  you  read  it 
what  the  poet's  feeling  was  when  he  wrote  the  poem. 

Reading. 

By  the  teacher. 

Discussion  of  Main  Theme:  The  poet's  melancholy  in  contrast  to  the 
bird's  happiness,  and  the  poet's  ineffectual  effort  to  forget  himself  and 
1  tie  ( roubles  of  life.    Bring  out  the  above  ideas  by  questions,  as  follows: — 
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In  what  state  of  mind  was  the  poet  as  the  poem  begins? 
Read  the  line  which  shows  this. 

How  did  the  bird  feel?    Select  lines  which  show  this. 
(Ans.  5,  6,  10,  57,  58).  Read. 

Read  lines  19,  20,  21,  22  and  tell  what  the  poet  wishes  to  do. 
Read  lines  51  and  52,  and  55  to  58:    Put  the  meaning  into  your  own 
words. 

Can  the  poet  forget  for  a  very  long  time?    Read  lines  71  to  74. 
Sum  up  the  thoughts  we  have  gathered. 

Re-read  to  impress  central  emotion. 
This  may  be  done  by  pupils. 

Detailed  Study,  stanza  by  stanza.    (Note. —  This  could  be  the  starting 
point  of  a  second  lesson;  the  poem  is  rather  long  for  one  period.) 

Discuss  "drowsy  numbness,"  the  drink  of  hemlock,  "opiate,"  "lethe- 
wards,"  "dryad,"  and  lines  5  and  6,  where  the  poet  gives  the  reason 
for  his  feeling.  Perhaps  some  member  of  the  class  has  had  to 
take  ether  or  dose  of  morphine  for  illness,  thereby  experiencing  a 
similar  sensation  of  "drowsy  numbness."  "Melodious  plot" 
should  be  noted  as  a  case  of  transferred  epithet.  This  stanza, 
as  well  as  the  fourth,  calls  for  some  knowledge  of  classical  allusions. 
There  are  probably  some  individuals  among  the  class  whose  reading 
is  sufficiently  wide  for  them  to  explain;  if  not,  the  teacher  must  do 
it.  The  teacher  could  previously  assign  the  various  allusions  to 
different  pupils  for  research  and  thus  be  sure  of  an  explanation  of 
each  point  by  a  pupil. 
Call  for  explanation  of 

"draft  of  vintage" 

"deep-delv'd  earth" 

"beaker" 

and  call  attention  to  the  unusual  word  "blushful." 
Meaning  of  "dissolve"  as  here  used. 

In  lines  25  and  26,  tell  the  pupils  about  Keats'  brother  Tom,  the 
poet's  care  of  him  through  a  long  illness,  his  final  death  from 
consumption,  and  explain  the  poet's  extreme  melancholy  and 
exaggerated  darkness  of  outlook  as  a  partial  result  of  that 
experience. 

Significance  of  "leaden-eyed  despair." 

Meaning  of  "lustrous." 

Is  line  29  true?    Yes.  Explain. 

Is  line  39  true?  Not  often.  Explain  idea  of  fickleness  here 
conveyed. 

Main  Thought:  Not  in  wine  but  in  poetry  the  poet  will  try  to  forget. 
Call  for  explanation  of  "Bacchus  and  his  pards."  Discuss 
"viewless  wings"  and,  when  you  reach  it,  "verdurous  glooms," 
calling  attention  to  the  musical  line  and  the  unusual  word 
"verdurous."  Does  the  poet  find  forgetfulness  easy?  Line 
34.  To  what  are  the  moon  and  the  stars  compared?  Bring 
out  contrast  between  sky  and  earth  in  lines  35  to  40. 
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Main  Thought:  Air  is  filled  with  various  odors  which  poet  can  dis- 
tinguish even  in  darkness.    Call  for  explanation  of 
"embalmed  darkness" 
"pastoral  eglantine" 

Call  attention  to  music  of  line  50  and  unusual  word  "murmurous." 
Main  Thought:  Poet's  readiness  to  die  on  former  occasions  and 
added  inducement  now,  due  to  the  song  and  to  the  fact  that  the 
song  would  continue  over  his  grave. 
Main  Thought:  Song  of  nightingale  heard  in  all  ages  by  various 
people.    Story  of  Ruth. 

"Alien  corn,"  transferred  epithet. 
Lines  68  to  70  of  especial  beauty. 
Main  Thought:  Poet  is  recalled  to  himself  by  his  own  word  "forlorn" 
and  by  the  gradual  dying  away  of  the  song. 
"Fancy"  is  called  what? 
Significance  of  "plaintive  anthem." 
Poet's  feeling  of  unreality. 

Read  again. 

Call  for  pupils'  favorite  passages. 


Presentation  of  Sonnet  "On  First  Looking  Into  Chapman's 
Homer." 

Approach. 

Ask  the  pupils  to  name  some  favorite  books  and  tell  how  they  felt 
on  first  reading  them;  or,  if  the  teacher  knows  her  class  well  enough 
she  might  name  some  book  herself  which  she  knows  has  opened  new 
imaginative  treasures  to  them.  "The  Arabian  Nights"  and 
"Robinson  Crusoe"  are  such  books.  Bring  out  the  fact  that  these 
books  did  open  new  worlds  to  the  readers.  Then  tell  the  class 
that  Keats  had  just  such  an  experience  in  reading  Chapman's 
translation  of  Homer,  and  that  he  recorded  his  wonder  and  delight 
in  a  poem.  Teach  the  word  "sonnet"  and  the  chief  details  about 
a  sonnet;  i.e.,  number  of  lines,  definite  rhyme  scheme,  one  main 
idea,  compressed  thought. 

Reading. 

The  first  reading  should  almost  invariably  be  done  by  the  teacher, 
because  so  much  depends  upon  first  impressions. 

Discussion. 

"Realms  of  gold."  Bring  out  by  questioning  the  comparisons  Keats 
makes  of  literature  to  (1)  realms  of  gold,  (2)  goodly  states  and 
kingdoms. 

"Western  islands"  contrasted  with  land  of  Homer  which  was  in  the 
East. 

With  what  literature  then  was  Keats  familiar?  Be  sure  that  the 
class  mentions  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Spenser.  Make  the  illus- 
trations concrete  and  definite. 
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Line  4.    If  pupils  have  read  medieval  tales  they  can  explain  "bard" 
and  "fealty";  if  not,  the  teacher  must.    The  reference  to  Apollo 
should  be  understood  by  all.    There  is  usually  some  one  in  every 
class  who  has  read  widely  enough  to  explain  allusions. 
What  atmosphere  is  found  in  Homer's  writings?    When  did  the  poet 

first  experience  it? 
Feelings  of  the  poet. 

Compared  to  an  astronomer. 
Compared  to  a  discoverer. 

Call  attention,  in  passing,  to  historical  error. 
Discuss  more  fully: — 

"Sivims  into  his  ken." 
"with  eagle  eyes." 

"He  stared"  (emotion  of  wonder,  awe.) 
"wild  surmise"  —  "Silent,"  "Darien." 

Central  Thought. 

Joy  of  poet  at  discovery  of  literature  of  Homer. 

Class  Reading. 

By  individual  pupils. 

Discuss  sonnet  form  in  some  detail.    Compare  with  other  sonnets,  i.  e., 
use  others  to  illustrate  number  of  lines,  rhyme,^scheme,  etc. 

Memorize. 

Paraphrase. 

This  is  a  good  way  to  test  one's  understanding  of  a  poem.    Let  no 
idea  expressed  in  the  poem  escape  explanation. 

One  Method  of  Presenting  a  Short  Story. 
"Buried  Treasure."  (By  Mayo  de  la  Roche.) 
(Atlantic  Narratives  —  Second  Series,  page  69.) 

In  taking  this  story  with  a  class  it  should  be  assigned  first  for  home  read- 
ing as  it  is  too  long  to  be  read  through  in  one  class  period,  and  any 
short  story  needs  to  be  read  and  studied  in  its  entirety.    In  making 
the  assignment  give  the  pupils  certain  definite  questions  for  which  to 
find  answers  while  doing  the  reading,  or  certain  points  to  be  noticed. 
How  did  these  children  happen  to  be  in  the  care  of  Mrs.  Handsome- 
body?    Be  sure  to  find  all  the  reasons. 
What  were  their  names  and  pet  names  and  how  did  they  come  by 
the  latter?    After  reading  the  story,  do  you  find  any  special  appro- 
priateness in  the  name?? 
How  old  do  you  think  they  were?    Give  reasons  for  your  conclusions. 
What  facts  do  you  discover  about  Mary  Ellen? 
Her  feelings  toward  Mr.  H.,  the  children,  and  her  plans  for  the 
future.    Be  ready  to  point  out  the  passages  which  show  these 
things. 

What  were  the  children's  feelings  toward  Mr.  H.  and  Mary  Ellen? 
Name  the  other  characters  in  the  story. 
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When  does  the  old  gentleman  first  make  his  appearance?  What  is 
the  general  opinion  about  him?  Do  you  agree  after  reading  the 
story  through?    If  so,  why,  and  if  not,  why  not? 

When  do  the  children  see  him  again?  Notice  this  interview  care- 
fully to  see  what  the  old  gentleman  learns  about  the  children  and 
what  they  learn  about  him. 

Do  you  think  he  had  really  been  a  pirate? 

What  reason  could  he  have  for  telling  the  .children  these  tales? 
Do  you  think  he  was  crazy,  or  how  do  you  explain  his  actions? 
Was  the  adventure  in  the  last  chapter  very  real  to  the  children? 

Find  as  many  reasons  as  you  can  for  thinking  so.     What  did  the 

old  gentleman  do  to  add  to  its  reality? 
When  they  were  discovered,  did  Mrs.  Pegg  understand  the  situation? 

Did  Mr.  Pegg?    Read  passages  to  prove  your  answers.  Note 

especially  the  "treasure"  and  the  various  desires  about  disposing 

of  it.    Give  reasons  for  the  latter. 
Children's  opinions  about  piracy  at  the  close  of  the  story. 

Why  so  different? 
Try  to  find  fitting  topics  for  the  various  •  chapters,  topics  that  will 

outline  the  incidents  of  the  story. 

Class  work:  Take  up  with  the  class  and  discuss  the  assigned  questions. 
Insist  upon  citation  of  passages  to  prove  points.  Try  to  make  them 
see  and  understand  the  old  gentleman's  sympathy  with  child  nature. 
Call  attention  to  certain  paragraphs  where  the  meaning  might  escape 
the  children,  as  on  the  first  page  (3rd  and  4th  paragraphs),  and  have 
them  state  the  meaning  in  a  single  sentence.  Certain  expressions  in 
the  story  deserve  special  notice : 

"an  inquisitive  eye" 

"caged  —  animal  walk-" 

"flapped  negligently" 

"faithful  subordinate" 

"dulled  his  sensibilities" 

"scuffling  indiscriminately" 

"conjured  up" 

"The  savor  had  gone  out  of  our  play" 
"our  vagrant  minds." 

There  are  many  other  such  expressions.  Have  the  story  briefly  outlined 
and  simply  told  by  one  or  more  children  or  by  the  class  working  to- 
gether. Let  the  pupils  assume  the  parts  and  read  the  dialogue  portions. 
This  story  is  especially  good  for  reproduction,  if  desired,  or  for  a  para- 
graph of  special  comment  upon  some  one  character  or  group  of 
characters. 

The  Study  of  a  Shakesperian  Play. 

Preliminary  reading  and  study  with  class  discussion: 
Shakespeare. 

Suggest  for  outside  reading :— Master  Skylark  and  A  Warwick- 
shire Lad. 
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Contemporaries. 

Queen  Elizabeth. 

Ben  Jonson. 

Christopher  Marlowe. 
Elizabethan  Theatre. 

Begin  the  actual  reading  of  the  play  in  class  with  the  teacher. 
Study  " Dramatis  Persona?. " 

Teacher  begins  the  reading  —  a  short  selection  at  first  —  pupils 
interpret  —  use  notes  if  necessary.  A  careful  study  and  complete 
understanding  of  the  first  of  the  play,  read  slowly,  will  permit  a 
much  more  rapid,  enjoyable,  and  comprehensive  reading  of  the 
remainder  of  the  play. 

The  teacher  may  assign  the  remainder  of  Scene  I  or  Act  I  as  a  home- 
lesson.  Require  the  pupil  to  tell  the  story  of  it.  Encourage  and 
commend  the  use  of  notes  and  references,  but  do  not  hold  pupils  respon- 
sible for  too  many  at  first. 

Continue  class  work  —  teacher  reading  and  pupils  interpreting. 

Later,  an  act  may  be  assigned  for  home  reading  —  class  discussion  following. 
When  thoroughly  understood,  have  parts  read  by  pupils. 

In  the  development  of  the  play,  study 
Setting. 
Plot  or  plots. 
Characters. 
Moral  issues. 

Written  work. 

Summaries  of  single  scenes  or  acts. 

Development  of  one  plot  throughout  the  entire  play,  written  in 

narrative  form. 
Opinion  of  certain  selected  characters. 

Imaginative  stories  based  on  play.  (A  continuation  of  the  play, 
perhaps.) 

Careful  study  and  interpretation  of  a  vital  selection  —  e.  g.  Portia's 
speech  on  mercy. 

Some  selections  for  memory  work. 

Pupils  may  choose  for  themselves.  Teacher  should  always  call 
attention  to  passages  which  are  often  quoted  and,  therefore,  often 
met  with  in  general  reading. 

To  vary  the  method  of  studying  the  acts,  it  is  sometimes  advisable  to 
assign  a  set  of  questions,  some  requiring  definite  information,  others 
stimulating  thought. 

In  the  intermediate  school,  where  the  interest  of  the  pupils  is  primarily 
in  narration,  and  where  the  pupils  find  difficulty  at  first  in  under- 
standing the  language  of  Shakespeare,  it  is  not  generally  advisable  to 
require  them  to  read  the  whole  play  before  making  a  careful  study  of 
the  beginning.  They  may  either  become  discouraged  from  lack  of 
comprehension,  or  may  lose  the  real  enjoyment  of  the  climax  of  the  play, 
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which  is  theirs  when  they  thoroughly  understand  the  events  leading 
up  to  it. 

Points  to  be  brought  out  in  the  discussion  of  a  play  to  follow  (or  perhaps 
to  accompany)  the  class  reading  of  the  play. 

Opening  of  the  play. 

Is  there  any  explanation  of  events  leading  up  to  the  action  of  the  play? 

What  is  the  purpose  of  the  first  act? 
Main  plot  or  story. 

Stories  within  the  main  plot. 
How  they  interweave. 

How  one  helps  to  further  the  development  of  another. 
Artistic  fitness  of  the  setting  of  certain  scenes. 

For  instance,  the  storm  to  typify  Lear's  growing  insanity. 
Visualize  the  conditions  as  given  by  the  dramatist. 

Portrayal  and  development  of  character. 

The  four  ways  by  which  an  author  portrays  character. 
By  what  the  character  does  or  fails  to  do. 
By  what  the  character  says  or  fails  to  say. 
By  what  other  people  say  about  him. 
By  his  influence  upon  the  actions  of  other  people. 
How  the  progress  of  the  plot  shows  each  person's  character  develop- 
ment; the  opportunities  the  plot  gives  for  portraying  this  develop- 
ment. 

Detailed  discussion  of  important  characters. 

Which  characters  do  you  admire?    Why?  etc. 
Re-tell  the  story  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  hero,  or  of  the  villain, 
or  of  some  minor  character. 

Discussion  of  the  main  theme  of  the  play. 
Sources  of  the  plot. 

Pupils'  ideas  of  the  general  theme  presented  in  the  play. 

Climax.    What  is  the  climax  of  the  play?    Where  does  it  come? 

Discuss  the  ending. 
Is  it  inevitable? 
Is  it  artistic? 

Would  you  prefer  a  different  ending? 

Supply  another  conclusion.    Would  it  weaken  the  play? 
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GRADE  VII. 

ORAL  AND  WRITTEN  COMPOSITION. 
Time  allotment:  at  least  four  periods  weekly. 
In  Grade  VII  we  stress  oral  composition  as  a  body  of  connected  speech 
large  enough  to  demand  attention  to  structure  and  to  form.  Frequent 
oral  compositions  based  on  personal  experiences,  observation,  reading, 
and  study. 

The  aims  of  the  teacher  are  to  develop  in  the  pupil 

Power  to  observe  closely  as  a  preparation  to  think  clearly;  the  for- 
mation of  clear  mental  images. 

Ability  to  select  a  subject  dealing  with  personal  experience,  small 
enough  to  be  made  interesting;  narrowing  the  subject  to  focus 
thinking. 

Ability  to  build  clean-cut  sentences  free  from  the  common  gram- 
matical errors  and  with  some  attention  to  variety  in  structure  for 
clearness,  accuracy,  and  effectiveness;  the  absolute  elimination 
of  the  incomplete  sentence,  the  "and"  habit,  and  the  comma  fault. 

Ability  to  organize  a  composition  from  a  simple  outline  about  a 
single  subject  resulting  in  an  orderly  arrangement  of  thought  with 
particular  reference  to  title,  good  beginning,  good  sequence  of 
sentences,  choice  of  interesting  details,  choice  of  words,  suitable 
ending. 

The  making  habitual  by  constant  practice  the  use  of  correct  forms 
involved  in  the  mechanics  of  composition. 

Types  of  work. 

From  various  fields  of  interest  both  actual  and  imaginary.  Short,  original 
compositions  on  topics  of  vital  interest  to  the  writer  and  to  the  class, 
and  growing  out  of  real  or  imagined  experiences.  Letter  writing  should 
be  stressed.  Friendly  letters,  notes,  post  cards  and  simple  business 
letters,  orders  for  magazines,  requests  for  catalogs,  notices  of  change  of 
address,  etc.  Real  letters  to  real  people.  Occasional  longer  bits  of 
work,  as  writing  stories. 

All  forms  of  composition  may  be  used,  but  simple  narratives  and  ex- 
planations of  how  things  are  done  should  be  stressed.  Pupils  should 
be  trained  in  class  to  prepare  and  to  write  from  simple,  analytical  out- 
lines and  to  divide  into  paragraphs  without  any  technical  study  of 
paragraph  construction. 

A  child  must  often  be  encouraged  to  see  that  there  is  much  material  for 

composition  in  his  every  day  environment. 
Copying,  to  imitate  good  habits  in  written  composition,  and  to  train 

in  copying  by  phrase  and  sentence  units. 
Dictation,  for  attention,  for  skill  demanded  frequently  in  life,  as  a  test 

of  spelling,  capitalization,  punctuation,  to  forestall  errors  likely  to  occur. 
Reproduction,  but  not  often,  for  greater  independence  in  writing  a  short 

paragraph  of  related  sentences,  and  in  correctly  using  the  mechanics 
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involved.  At  times,  also,  material  of  literary  value  may  be  used  for 
reproduction  to  increase  the  child's  knowledge  of  words,  that  he  may 
learn  to  substitute  better  words  for  the  overworked  ones  of  his  own 
vocabulary. 

Sources : 

Personal  interests.  Family  traditions. 

Home  life  —  family  life  —  Relatives  —  Pets  —  Home  making  — 
Home  furnishing. 

School  life  —  school  actrvities  —  school  interests  —  clubs,  school 

subjects  —  teachers  —  classmates  —  newspaper. 
Street  experiences  —  Automobiles. 

Outside  interests  —  Thrift  —  Earning  money  —  saving  —  spend- 
ing. 

Recreations  —  vacations  —  excursions  —  outings  —  camp  life  — 
games  —  spirit  of  fair  play. 

Travel  —  By  car  —  train  —  boat.  Imaginary  journeys  —  Ac- 
counts of  visits  to  places  of  interest.  Shops  —  boats  —  water 
craft.    Automobiles  —  motors  of  various  kinds. 

Clubs  —  Literary  clubs  —  Boy  Scouts  —  Girl  Scouts  —  Athletics 
—  Red  Cross  —  Cookery  —  Home  nursing  club. 

How  things  are  made  or  done. 

Invention  and  Discovery  — Electrical  appliances.  Radio  — aero- 
planes. 

Animal    life  —  Of    farm  —  circus  —  Zoo.    Pets  —  Home  in" 
dustries  connected  with  raising  of  animals;  hens,  pigs,  cows> 
pigeons,  etc. 
Local  interests. 

The  neighborhood  —  Its  history,  traditions. 

Local  affairs.  Improvements. 

Local  heroes,  living  and  dead. 

Industrial  and  commercial  progress. 
Natural  interests. 

The  weather.    Extreme  heat  or  cold. 

Storms  —  Snowfall  —  Heavenly  displays  —  Rains.  Effects 
caused  by  extremes. 
National  interests. 

Political  questions.    Civic  topics. 
Patriotism  —  Special  days. 
Ideals  for  conduct  and  life. 
Books  and  literature. 
Pictures. 
Word  Study. 

Use  of  dictionary. 

To  teach  pupil  how  to  discriminate  in  choice  of  words 
To  study  precise  meaning  of  words. 
Synonyms. 
Homonyms. 
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Prefixes  and  Suffixes. 

Making  lists  of  descriptive  phrases  taken  from  lit- 
erature and  used  later  in  compositions. 
Use  of  indexes. 
Use  of  reference  books. 

Correction  of  Errors. 

The  range  of  pupils'  errors  is  a  limited  one.  Investigation  has  shown 
that  a  large  per  cent  of  the  mistakes  made  by  children  are  due  to  the  con- 
fusion of  the  past  tense  and  the  past  participle  of  a  small  number  of 
verbs.  The  same  error  will  be  found  through  the  grades.  Correct 
speech  is  not  acquired  by  relying  on  the  lessons  in  formal  grammar. 
To  be  sure,  the  fact  that  pupils  know  some  grammatical  rules  may  be 
of  help.  The  teacher  will  aim  to  make  the  child's  knowledge  of  formal 
grammar  function  in  his  everyday  speech.  When  all  is  said  and  done, 
it  is  constant  practice  under  never-failing  watch  and  correction  that 
makes  pupils  talk  well.  Correct  the  errors  of  speech  as  they  occur. 
Bearing  in  mind  the  different  tendencies  toward  verb  errors,  pronoun 
errors,  double  negatives,  colloquialisms,  and  the  like,  note  the  ten- 
dencies, and  let  the  drills  be  based  on  the  errors.  It  is  a  waste  of  time 
to  drill  on  errors  that  are  not  common  to  the  class.  No  amount  of 
drilling,  however,  will  be  of  any  avail  unless  there  is  created  in  the  pupil 
a  desire  for  better  speech. 

There  are  four  steps  in  the  teaching  of  correct  speech,  and  all  four  should 
be  used.  In  the  lower  grades  language  games  and  incidental  instruc- 
tion are  the  means  to  the  end.  Later,  drills  and  incidental  instruction 
become  the  medium,  and  in  the  upper  grades  the  drills  are  continued 
with  reasons  given  for  the  correct  form.  If,  in  an  upper  grade,  the 
spirit  of  competition  brought  out  by  any  game  will  produce  the  desired 
result,  use  should  be  made  of  the  game. 

Technicalities. 

Abbreviations.    (Children  should  know  some  of  the  more  common 

abbreviations  and  their  uses. 
Review  abbreviations  taught  in  previous  grades. 
In  addition:  Dr.,  Rev.,  Gov.,  Col.,  C.O.D.,  R.F.D.,  Gen.,  Pres., 
Lieut.,  via.,  A.M.,  P.M.,  M.,  the  abbreviations  for  names  of  States 
.  of  the  Union. 
Capitalization. 

Capitalize  the  first  word  of  every  sentence. 

Capitalize  the  first  word  of  every  line  of  poetry. 

Capitalize  the  first  word  of  a  direct  quotation. 

Capitalize  the  pronoun  I  and  the  interjection  O. 

Capitalize  all  names  of  the  Deity  and  of  sacred  writings,  the  name 

of  eve^thing  personified. 
All  proper  nouns  and  adjectives  and  their  abbreviations. 
Names  of  the  days  of  the  week,  months  of  the  year  and  holidays. 

(Names  of  the  seasons  are  capitalized  only  when  personified.) 
Names  of  the  points  of  the  compass  when  special  parts  of  a 
country  or  special  geographical  region  are  indicated. 
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Punctuation. 
Period : 

After  declarative  and  imperative  sentences. 
After  abbreviations. 
Comma: 

In  a  series. 

To  separate  words  in  addresses  and  dates. 
As  required  in  quotations. 

To  set  off  a  subordinate  clause  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence. 

As  required  in  compound  sentences. 
Apostrophe : 

In  possessives. 

In  contractions. 
Hyphen : 

Between  syllables  of  divided  word. 

In  compound  words. 
Colon : 

Before  an  itemized  list. 

In  letter  form. 

GRAMMAR. 

Aim.  —  To  make  pupils  realize  that  a  group  of  words  which  lacks  sub- 
ject or  predicate  is  not  a  sentence;  also  to  make  pupils  realize  that  a 
subordinate  clause  is  not  a  sentence.  No  attempt  should  be  made 
in  this  grade  to  teach  subordinate  clauses  as  such.  In  addition, 
children  should  be  led  to  realize  that  its  use  in  a  sentence  determines 
the  part  of  speech  to  which  any  word  belongs. ' 

Parts  of  Speech: 

Much  practice  in  determining  use  of  words  in  sentences,  and  hence 
their  kinds.  Repeated  observation  of  words  which,  though  ap- 
parently the  same,  are  different  parts  of  speech. 

Noun.  Common  and  proper  nouns  taught  *in  connection  with 
capitalization.    Singular,  plural,  and  possessive  forms  of  each. 

Practice  in  correct  use  of  predicate  adjective  and  of  adverb.  No 
formal  teaching  in  this  grade  of  copulative  verb  and  its  com- 
plement, but  an  attempt  to  establish  habit  of  correct  use  of  predi- 
cate adjective  after  copulative  verb. 

Pronouns.  Personal  pronouns  and  their  case  forms.  Much  practice 
in  case  of  predicate  nominative. 

Sentences. 

Realization  that  a  sentence  must  express  a  complete  thought. 
Simple  Sentence. 

Its  essential  elements. 

Simple  and  enlarged  subject. 

Simple  and  enlarged  predicate. 

Logical  arrangement  of  sentence  as  a  preparation  for  analysis 
in  later  grades,  and  also  as  a  means  of  insuring  the  child's 
really  looking  for  the  subject  and  predicate. 
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Kinds  of  sentences  according  to  use. 

Declarative,  interrogative,  imperative,  and  exclamatory. 
Punctuation  of  each. 

Practice  in  changing  sentence  from  one  kind  to  another. 
Practice  in  expanding  sentence  by  addition  of  modifiers,  word, 
^  phrase,  or  clause. 

Practice  in  contracting  sentences,  by  changing  phrase  or  clause 
modifiers  to  single  word.  (This  should  be  of  use  in  teaching  child 
to  "boil  down"  his  thoughts  in  composition.) 

Elimination  of  double  negative,  "got"  habit,  "hadn't  ought,"  etc. 

Elimination  of  use  of  present  tense  of  verb  for  past  use  of  wrong 
verb  form,  etc. 
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GRADE  VIII. 

ORAL  AND  WRITTEN  COMPOSITION. 

Time  allotment:  at  least  four  periods  weekly. 

Aims. 

Frequent  oral  compositions  based  on  personal  experience,  observation, 
reading,  study.    In  addition: 

To  further  strengthen  the  appreciation  of  clear,  correct  language 
and  to  stimulate  a  desire  for  adequate  expression. 

To  develop  a  better  understanding  of  the  kinds  of  sentence  and  their 
uses;  distinguishing  between  simple,  compound,  and  complex 
sentences,  their  values  in  expressing  thought;  the  correct  uses 
of  clausal  connectives;  the  necessity  of  subordinating  the  minor 
thought  in  a  sentence. 

To  lead  pupils  to  think  more  concisely  and  logically.  Developing 
further  the  ability  to  prepare  an  outline  with  more  effective  handling 
of  details. 

To  give  definite  training  in  the  selection  and  use  of  words  aiming 

toward  enrichment  of  vocabulary. 
To  give  continued  practice  in  correct  forms.    Emphasis  on  letter  forms. 

Types. 

Oral  and  written  composition  should  be  closely  correlated. 

Narration  and  simple  explanation  are  the  main  forms  to  be 
employed.    Practical  exposition,  telling  how  to  do  things  is 
especially  valuable  in  this  grade.    Writing  of  letters,  friendly 
letters  and  simple  business  letters,  advertisements,  and  tele- 
grams.   Stress  need  of  courtesy  in  business  letters. 
Work  for  careful  selection  of  subject,  well-chosen  titles,  good  begin- 
ning, sequence  of  sentence  in  paragraph,  good  ending.  Simple 
exercises  in  argument,  aiming  to  have  pupils  keep  to  the  question 
and  act  courtesouly  to  opponents. 
Copying:  —  As  in  preceding  Grade. 
Dictation:  —  As  in  preceding  Grade. 
Reproduction:  —  As  in  preceding  Grade. 

Sources.    See  Grade  VII. 
Current  events. 

Heroism.    Everyday  heroes.    Self-sacrifice.  Perseverance. 

Overcoming    difficulties.    The    common    virtues:  Reverence. 
Respect  for  age.    Duties  to  parents.    Kindness  to  animals. 
Courtesy  in  the  home  and  among  one's  fellows. 

Use  topics  related  to  other  subjects  of  curriculum: 
Health,  thrift,  music,  history,  etc. 

Word  Study.    As  in  preceding  grade.    Derivatives,  suffixes,  roots,  pre- 
fixes, etc. 
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Correction  of  errors: 

As  in  preceding  grade,  with  increasing  use  of  pupil  criticism  of  written 
as  well  as  oral  composition. 

Copying:  As  in  preceding  grade. 
Dictation:  As  in  preceding  grade. 
Reproduction:  As  in  preceding  grade. 

Technicalities. 

Abbreviations. 

Review  abbreviations  taught  in  previous  grades. 
In  addition:  D.D.,  LLD.,  A.B.,  B.A.,  M.A.,  A.D.,  B.C.,  acct., 
reed.,  amt.,  agt.,  and  such  others  as  need  requires. 

Capitalization. 

Review  rules  taught  in  Grade  VII.    In  addition: 

Capitalize  degrees  and  titles  referring  to  people,  also  all 
initials. 

Important  words  in  topics  of  papers  (titles);  always  the 
first  and  last  words.  (Articles,  prepositions,  and  con- 
junctions used  in  topics  are  not  capitalized.) 

The  first  words  of  all  resolutions,  questions,  and  salutations. 

The  names  of  school  subjects  only  when  they  are  derived  from 
proper  nouns  or  used  as  titles  of  courses. 

Punctuation. 

Review  rules  of  preceding  grade. 
In  addition: 

Comma:  To  set  off  words  in  direct  address. 
To  set  off  appositive  with  its  modifiers. 
As  required  in  compound  and  complex  sentences. 


GRAMMAR. 

Aim. 

To  make  the  child  realize  that  grammatical  accuracy  is  an  absolute 
essential  for  clear  transmission  of  his  thought,  whether  oral  or 
written.  To  make  the  child  conscious  of  the  errors  to  which  he  is 
most  prone,  and  make  him  realize  the  need  of  care  in  avoiding  them. 

Sentences. 

Review  of  work  of  preceding  grade. 
Kinds  of  sentences. 
According  to  use : 

Declarative,  interrogative,  imperative,  exclamatory. 
According  to  form. 

Simple  sentence. 

With  simple  subject  and  simple  predicate. 
With  simple  subject  and  compound  predicate. 
With  compound  subject  and  simple  predicate. 
With  compound  subject  and  compound  predicate. 
Modifiers. 
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Adjectives  and  adverbs. 

Adjective  and  adverbial  phrases. 

Phrases  expanded  to  clauses. 
Compound  sentence. 
Principal  clause. 
Independent  prepositions. 
Connectives  taught  as  co-ordinate  conjunctions. 
Complex  sentences. 

Independent  proposition. 
Subordinate  or 
Dependent  clauses. 

Connectives,  sub-ordinate  conjunctions. 
Parts  of  Speech. 

Review  of  previous  work. 
Nouns. 

Common  and  proper. 

Collective,  abstract,  verbal.     (No  attempt  to  teach  gerund). 
Verbs. 

Auxiliaries.    Use  emphasized  that  children  may  be  able  to 

recognize  verb  phrase  and  find  verb  at  once. 
Copulative  verbs.    Emphasize  use  of  predicate  adjective 
and  predicate  nominative  complements  especially  the 
case  forms  of  the  personal  pronoun  complements. 
Agreement  with  subject. 

When  two  singular  subjects  are  joined  by  "and." 
When  two  singular  subjects  are  joined  by  "or"  or  "nor." 
When  subject  is  plural  in  form  but  singular  in  meaning. 
When  subject  is  a  pronoun  (each,  either,  neither,  etc.) 
When  subject  is  noun  modified  by  "each,"  "every," 

"either,"  "neither,"  etc. 
When  subject  is  singular  but  is  followed  by  a  phrase 

with  object  in  plural  coming  directly  before  verb. 
When  subject  is  a  collective  noun. 
Regular  and  irregular.    Much  drill  on  irregular  verbs 
dwelling  particularly  on  use  of  past  tense  and  perfect 
participle. 
Complete  and  incomplete  verbs. 

Direct  and  indirect  objects;  complements. 
Pronouns. 

Personal;  relative;  interrogative;  demonstrative. 
Declensions  of  each.    Drill  in  use.  Antecedents. 
Adjective  and  adverb.    Comparison.    Drill  in  use  of  the  more 
troublesome  ones,  as  "good,"  "well,"  "bad,"  "little,"  "many," 
etc. 
Conjunctions. 

Co-ordinate  and  subordinate. 
Prepositions.    Correct  use  of  those  often  confused,  as,  "in"  and 
"into";   "between"  and  "among";  "at"  and  "to,";  "than" 
and  "from";  etc. 
Interjections.    Punctuation  of. 
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GRADE  IX. 

ORAL  AND  WRITTEN  COMPOSITION. 

Time  allotment:  At  least  three  periods  weekly. 

Aims. 

Frequent  oral  compositions  based  on  personal  experience,  observa- 
tion, reading,  and  study. 
As  outlined  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 

In  addition: 

To  give  pupils  the  power  to  apply  the  principles  of  formal  grammar 
to  oral  and  written  expression. 

The  mastery  of  the  simple  paragraph.  Somewhat  more  technical 
study  of  paragraph  construction  developed  from  use  of  the  outline. 
Brief,  simple  outlines  worked  out  as  a  basis  of  longer  compositions 
requiring  some  research  work  or  sustained  thought,  more  than  had 
previously  been  required.  Work  for  clearness,  unity,  and  co- 
herence. 

Idea  of  smooth  and  logical  transition  from  one  thought  to  another 
developed.    Drill  on  certain  most  commonly  used  transition  words 
or  expressions,  as: — at  the  same  time,  nevertheless,  in  the  first 
place,  on  the  other  hand,  moreover,  therefore,  notwithstanding,  etc. 
Absolute  mastery  of  mechanical  forms  of  business  letter. 
Application  of  spelling  rules. 
Types.  % 

Narration,  practical  exposition,  and  some  description. 

Subjects  chiefly  from  student's  life  contacts  and  his  reactions  to 
them. 

Sources. 

See  Grades  VII.  and  VIII. 

Stress  simple  work  in  explanations  of  local  and  chic  interests. 

Streets,  Taxes,  Water  supply.    Park  systems.    Protection  — 
Schools  —  Government. 

Themes  dealing  with  various  occupations  —  their  desirability  and  the 
qualifications  necessary  for  success.  Local  industries.  Oppor- 
tunities for  boys  and  girls. 

Interests  arising  in  connection  with  literary  studies.  Myths,  book 
reviews,  character  studies,  plot  analyses. 

Descriptive  writing.    Select  subjects  that  will  make  appeal  to  sev- 
eral senses.    Care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  the  over-flowery  and 
insincere  attempts  at  description.    Aim  for  directness,  simplicity, 
and  genuine  child  thought. 
Correction  of  errors. 

Much  drill  on  errors  that  arise  in  class.  Observation  of  the  rules  of 
syntax.    Elimination  of  vulgarisms. 

Copying:  See  preceding  grades. 

Dictation:  See  preceding  grades. 

Reproductions:  See  preceding  grades. 
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Word  Study. 

Carefully  organized  drill  in  the  use  of  the  dictionary. 

Spelling  —  pronunciation  —  classification  —  definition  —  syno- 
nyms —  derivations. 

Symbols  to  be  understood : 

Macron,  breve,  accent  mark,  hyphen,  diaerisis. 
Definite  increase  in  vocabulary. 

Continue  work  on  homonyms,  prefixes,  suffixes,  roots. 
Use  of  the  more  common  books  of  reference. 

Technicalities. 

Abbreviations:  Review  abbreviations  learned  in  previous  grades, 
but  eliminate  the  false  use  of  abbreviations  and  the  commercial 
and  (&).    Teach  pupils  in  ordinary  writing  to  spell  out 

All  titles  except  Mr.,  Mrs.,  Messrs.,  Dr.,  and  St. 

All  given  names  unless  initials  are  used. 

All  names  of  months,  states,  countries. 

The  words  Street,  Avenue,  Building,  Fort,  Company,  Brothers. 
In  ordinary  writing  use  namely,  not  viz.;  that  is,  not  i.e.    Do  not 
use  etc.  when  it  can  be  avoided. 
Capitalization.    Complete  mastery  of  the  rules  learned  in  preceding 

grades. 
Punctuation.    (As  above.) 

GRAMMAR. 

Aim. 

To  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  truths  discovered  in  the  grammar 
lessons  are  merely  the  facts  of  the  language  which  have  been  classi- 
fied as  an  aid  to  correct  speech  and  writing. 

Sentences. 

Review  of  work  of  preceding  years. 

Use  of  expletive  for  shifting  of  emphasis. 

Noun  clauses. 

Infinitives;  avoidance  of  split  infinitive. 

Much  practice  in  correct  use  of  present  participle. 

Elliptical  sentences. 

Parts  of  speech. 

Nouns.    Construction  and  inflection. 
(Subject  of  verb. 
(Object  complement. 
(Attributive  complement. 
(Possessive. 
(Appositive. 

Person,  number,  gender,  case. 

Pronouns.  Declension. 

Personal:  relative;  interrogative;  demonstrative. 
Agreement  with  antecedent. 
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Verbs. 

Regular  and  irregular.    Much  practice  on  irregular  verbs. 
Complete  and  incomplete  verbs. 
Transitive  and  intransitive. 

Voice.    Active  and  passive.    Practice  in  changing  from  one  to 
other. 

Mode.    Indicative  and  imperative. 

Some  drill,  if  time  allows,  on  subjunctive. 

("If  I  were,"  etc.) 
Tense.    The  three  primary  tenses,  with  especial  drill  on  the 

future   auxiliaries.    Distinguish   for   each   person  between 

auxiliary  used  to  express  futurity  and  that  used  to  express 

determination.    Perfect  tenses  also  taught. 
Forms.    Common,  emphatic,  progressive. 
Agreement.    Emphasize  this  point. 

Adjective  and  adverb. 

Classification  of  each. 
Comparison. 

Infinitive. 

Nature  of. 

Root  infinitive  and  infinitive  in  "ing"  as  a  help  to  recognition, 
but  not  exhaustively  treated. 

Participle. 

Nature  of. 

Not  to  be  exhaustively  treated. 

Conjunctions. 

Co-ordinate  and  subordinate. 
Cor-relatives. 

Phrasal  conjunctions  recognized. 
Analysis  of  sentences  as  a  means  of  self-criticism  in  composition. 
Restrictive  and  non-restrictive  clauses. 
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GRADE  X. 

COMPOSITION. 
At  least  two  periods  weekly. 

Oral.    Frequent  oral  composition  based  on  personal  experience,  obser- 
vation, reading,  and  study. 
Aim. 

To  secure  the  habit  of  correct  enunciation  and  of  clear,  forceful 
presentation  of  matter  planned  but  not  memorized. 
Written.    Simple  exposition  with  narration  and  description  in  proper 
relation.    Weekly  themes  from  150  to  300  words  in  length.  Practice 
in  gathering  material  and  in  outlining  long  themes.  Letter-writing. 
Friendly  letters,  formal  and  informal  invitations,  acceptances,  refusals, 
acknowledgments,  expressions  of  sympathy.    Business  letters.  Order- 
ing goods,  answering  advertisements,  requesting  information,  applying 
for  positions. 
Aim. 

To  secure  clearness  through  unity  and  coherence. 
To  teach  the  forms  and  contents  of  ordinary  letters. 

Constructive  grammar  based  on  actual  errors  of  class.    Taking  such 
errors  as  the  point  of  departure  and  using  them  as  means  of  motivation, 
apply  scientific  principles  of  grammar  for  correction. 
Aim. 

To  make  correct  expression  habitual  with  pupil. 
Motivated  class  and  individual  drill  advised. 

Rhetorical  sentence  forms.  , 
Unity  and  coherence  in  sentence. 

Punctuation  drill  as  usage  demands.  Review  of  all  preceding  work,  with 
particular  attention  to  the  comma  in  relation  to  the  initial  clause,  the 
non-restrictive  clause,  the  appositive,  the  series  and  to  uses  of  semi- 
colon, colon,  dash. 

Spelling. 

Begin  with  class  misspellings.  Lists  of  department  words,  common 
civil  and  municipal  terms  and  drills  according  to  School  Docu- 
ment No.  10,  1915. 

The  Paragraph. 

Definition:  A  paragraph  is  a  group  of  related  sentences  that  develop 
a  single  thought. 

Indention,  hence  appeal  to  eye  and  peculiar  adaptability  to  unified 
thought. 

Kinds:  introductory,  developing,  transitional,  concluding. 
Topic  sentence. 

Development  by  minor  details,  specific  instances,  comparison, 
,    contrast,  repetition,  cause  and  effect,  obverse. 
Unity  in  the  paragraph. 

Use  del  ails  that  develop  one  central  thought.    Avoid  digressions. 
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Coherence  in  the  paragraph. 

Arrange  ideas  so  that  one  thought  grows  logically  out  of  the 
preceding  thought.  Express  ideas  so  that  logical  relationship 
is  evident. 

Note:  Remember  that  personal,  relative,  and  demonstrative 
pronouns,  demonstrative  and  definite  adjectives,  adverbs  and 
adverbial  phrases,  conjunctions  and  repeated  nouns,  all  serve 
to  express  coherence. 

Simple  Exposition. 
Definition. 

Exposition  is  the  kind  of  speech  or  writing  that  makes  clear  the 
meaning  of  terms  or  of  propositions. 

Kinds. 

Definition  by  synonym,  or  explanation  of  the  terms  more  easily 
understood  by  the  person  addressed.  Logical  definition,  or 
the  setting  forth  of  the  essential  characteristics  of  an  object  by 
placing  it  in  its  pioper  class  and  pointing  out  the  characteristics 
which  distinguish  it  from  all  other  kinds  of  objects  belonging 
to  the  same  class. 

Extended  explanation,  or  making  clear  a  word  or  statement  by  means 
of  illustration,  analysis,  or  comparison,  given  at  some  length  and 
familiar  to  the  person  addressed. 

General  directions  for  producing  extended  explanation: 

At  the  beginning  introduce  the  subject,  define  its  scope,  and 
suggest  in  a  general  way  the  point  to  be  made. 

Develop  the  explanation  by  the  details  essential  to  a  clear 
and  exact  understanding  of  the  subject,  using  appropriate 
rhetorical  methods. 

Arrange  details  in  the  order  that  gives  an  exact  and  in- 
creasingly clear  understanding  of  the  subject. 

Conclude  with  a  statement  that  throws  the  details  into 
perspective  with  one  another  and  with  the  point. 

Express  the  ideas  in  language  that  is  exact  and  vivid  in  sug- 
gestion and  that  is  familiar  to  the  person  addressed. 

Special  application  to  particular  forms  of  extended  explanation. 
Direction  for  explanation  of  a  process. 

Decide  upon  the  steps  necessary  to  work  out  the  process. 
Develop  each  step  by  essential  details. 
Give  the  steps  in  the  order  in  which  they  must  be  per- 
formed to  make  the  process  successful. 
State  at  the  end  what  the  outcome  of  the  process  ought 
to  be. 

Directions  for  characterization. 

Name  person  to  be  characterized  and  indicate  his 

dominating  quality. 
Develop  theme  by  the  details  best  suited  to  bring  out 

this  quality. 
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Present  characteristics  in  the  order  in  which  they  de- 
veloped, in  which  they  would  be  noticed,  or  in  that  of 
increasing  importance. 

Use  words  suited  to  the  subject  and  suggestive  to  the 
person  addressed. 

Conclude  with  a  statement  that  throws  into  relief 
the  effect  of  society  on  the  person  characterized 
and  the  influence  of  that  person  on  society. 

Suggestions  for  book  reports. 

Summarize  or  characterize  content  of  book  very  briefly. 

Comment  on  nature  of  content,  as  of  plot,  incidents,  charac- 
ters, setting,  information,  etc.,  indicating  where  the 
interest  lies. 

Note. —  Interest  may  lie  in  portrayal  of  vital  action,  vivid 
personality,  explanation  of  life,  manners,  customs  and 
ideals  of  people  of  modern  and  of  past  times.  It  may  He  in 
an  account  of  the  habits  of  plants  or  animals,  in  the 
explanation  of  scientific  phenomena  and  the  application 
of  natural  forces  in  modern  life.  Comment  may  give 
criticism  on  accuracy  of  information,  clearness  of  ex- 
planation, practicality  of  suggestion. 

Conclude  with  a  statement  that  emphasizes  the  value  of 
the  books  from  the  standpoints  of  subject  matter  and  of 
style. 

In  arranging  material,  apply  the  general  directions  for 

extended  explanation. 
For  briefer  reports  note  the  following: 

Description. 

Recognition  of  use  in  exposition  and  in  narration. 
Review  of  work  of  preceding  years. 

Constant  practice  in  use  of  descriptive  technique  for  both  artistic 
and  so-called  scientific  or  enumerative  description. 

Note. —  Student  should  have  working  knowledge  of  physical,  mental, 
and  variable  point  of  view  and  of  all  methods  of  seeing  and  there- 
fore of  arranging  the  details  of  a  description  so  as  to  present  a  vivid 
mental  image. 

Narration. 

Recognition  of  use  in  exposition. 
Review  of  work  of  preceding  years. 

Practice  in  narrative  technique  covering  the  various  points  of  view, 
selection,  development,  and  expression  of  narrative  details,  move- 
ment, motive,  plot,  setting,  counter-plot.  Action  as  keynote  of 
narration.  Emphasis  on  discrimination  in  selection  of  details  and 
their  development.  Sequence  as  chronological  or  that  of  cause 
and  effect;  suspense  and  climax. 
Suggestions  for  co-operation  in  written  work  in  individual  schools  and 
throughout  the  city. 
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Every  manuscript  that  is  not  neat,  legible,  and  well  arranged  (includ- 
ing margins  and  space  between  the  lines)  must  be  rewritten. 

No  slovenly  paper  will  be  graded  until  it  has  been  rewritten. 

When  a  pupil's  English  is  evidently  careless  the  paper  should  be 
rewritten  before  it  is  graded. 

If  poor  English  is  due  to  ignorance  rather  than  to  carelessness  {i.e. 
sentences  run  together,  faulty  grammar,  bad  spelling),  a  paper 
should  be  sent  to  the  English  teacher. 

During  each  bi-monthly  period,  an  entire  set  of  papers  should  be  sent 
to  the  teacher  of  English. 
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AIMS  IN  THE  TEACHING  OF  LITERATURE 
IN  GRADES  VIII,  AND  IX. 

To  teach  the  pupil  to  read. 

To  get  the  information  recorded. 

To  get  the  experiences  that  the  writer  intended  to  pro\ide,  so  that 

the  reader  lives  the  literature. 
To  read  rapidly. 
To  introduce  the  pupil  to  good  literature. 

To  teach  what  good  literature  is,  and  where  to  find  it,  including  use 

of  the  library. 

To  cultivate  a  taste  for  good  literature  that  the  pupil  may  form  the 
habit  of  turning  to  it  for  information,  inspiration,  and  enter- 
tainment. 

To  enable  the  pupil  to  discriminate  in  his  reading  between  the  worth- 
while and  the  worthless,  the  true  and  the  false. 
To  fix  in  memory  a  body  of  poetry  and  prose  which  shall  be  a  lasting 
source  of  pleasure,  a  standard  of  literature,  and  a  stimulus  to  further 
acquisition  of  literature. 
To  cultivate  high  ideals  of  character  and  living. 

To  broaden,  deepen,  and  enrich  the  mental  and  emotional  experiences  of 
the  pupil. 

To  improve  the  pupil's  spoken  and  written  English  in  vocabulary  and 

style  through  conscious  and  unconscious  imitation. 
To  encourage  the  pupil  to  begin  to  buy  books  for  a  personal  library. 

Grade  VII. 

Prose  Narrative  for  Class  Study  and  Rapid  Reading. 
Long  Stories : 

Minimum  Requirement:  Class  study  of  one  of  the  starred 
group.  Rapid  class  reading  of  one  of  the  rapid-reading 
group. 


*Little  Women       .      .      .  . 

.  Alcott 

•Little  Men     .  . 

.  Alcott 

'  *Hans  Brinker        .      .      .  . 

.  Dodge 

♦The  Jungle  Book  . 

.  Kipling 

RR  Robin  Hood  

•     •  Pyle 

RR  Robinson  Crusoe  (ed.  by  Trent)  . 

.  Defoe 

RR  Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm 

.  Wiggin 

RR  King  Arthur  and  His  Knights 

.  Warren 

Books  to  be  read*  outside  and  reported 

upon  in  class. 

Minimum  Requirement:  Five,  including  one  biography. 
Lincoln,  the  Man  of  the  People   .      .      .  Mace 

Life  of  Edison  Dyer 

Life  of  Florence  Nightingale  ....  Richards 

Indian  Child  Life  Eastman 

Faith  Gartney's  Girlhood      ....  Whitney 
(semi-biographical) 
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Wild  Animal  Ways   Seton 

Rab  and  His  Friends   Brown 

Adventures  of  Billy  Topsail  ....  Duncan 

The  Lost  Prince   Burnett 

Penrod  and  Sam   Tarkington 

A  Connecticut  Yankee  in  King-  Arthur's 

Court       .      .      .      .      .      .  Clemens 

Understood  Betsey   Canfield 

Betty  Leicester's  Christmas  .      .      . '•    ...  Jewett 

Pollyanna   Porter 

Queen  Hildegarde   Richards 

Heidi   .  Spyri 


Prose  Narrative  for  Class  Study. 
Short  Stories: 

Minimum  Requirement:  Ten  short  stories,  including  those 


starred. 

*Man  Without  a  Country     ....  Hale 
Tales  from  Shakespeare        ....  Lamb 
The  Tempest. 
*As  You  Like  It, 

*Rip  Van  Winkle  Irving 

The  Pine  Tree  Shilling  Hawthorne 

The  Gray  Champion  Hawthorne 

(from  Twice  Told  Tales.) 
Selections  from  Dickens  (reader)        .      .  Powers 
Selections  from  The  Arabian  Nights,  ed.     .  Lane 

A  Dog  of  Flanders  La  Ramee 

A  Reward  of  Merit  Tarkington 

(from  Penrod  and  Sam) 

A  Battle  with  a  Whale  Bullen 

(from  The  Cruise  of  the  Cachalot) 

Moti  Guj-Mutineer  Kipling 

(from  Plain  Tales  from  the  Hills) 

Wee  Willie  Winkie  Kipling 

Hidden  Treasure  Reade 

Charlemagne  and  Roland     ....  Guerber 

(from  Myths  and  Legends  of  the  Middle  Ages) 
Blue  Reefers  Ashe 

(Atlantic  Narratives  —  Second  Series) 
How  Buck  Won  the  Bet       ....  London 

(from  The  Call  of  the  Wild) 
The  Stage  Coach  Clemens 

(from  Roughing  It.) 
How  the  Cricket  Got  Elbows  on  His  Knees  Harris 
The  Story  of  Mollie  Pitcher        .      .      .  Stockton 

(from  Stories  of  New  Jersey) 
The  Fight  with  the  Windmills     .      .      .  Cervantes 

(from  Don  Quixote) 
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Old  Testament  Stories: 

(These  stories  can  be  covered  in  the  morning  readings.) 


The  Finding  of  Moses  . 

Joseph  Sold  into  Slavery 
The  Story  of  Naaman  . 
Queen  Sheba's  Visit  to  Solomon 
Daniel  in  the  Lion's  Den 
Daniel's  Loyalty  to  Principle 

Classic  Myths: 

Ceres:  A  Story  of  the  Springtime. 

(from  Stories  of  Long  Ago.) 
Daedalus,  the  Wonderful  Artisan 

(from  Stories  of  Long  Ago.) 
Perseus,  and  the  Gorgon  Medusa 

(from  Stories  of  Long  Ago.) 
The  Story  of  the  Golden  Fleece  . 

(from  Stories  of  Long  Ago.) 
The  Story  of  the  Miraculous  Pitcher 

(from  The  Wonder  Book.) 
Pegasus  and  the  Chimaera  . 

(from  The  Wonder  Book.) 
The  Story  of  Europa  . 

(from  The  Wonder  Book.) 
The  Pygmies  ••• 

(from  The  Wonder  Book.) 
The  Story  of  Phaeton  and  the  Sun 

Chariot  (Age  of  Fable) 
The  Story  of  Echo  and  Narcissus  . 

(Age  of  Fable.) 


Ex.  1:6-14,  22; 

2:1-10 

Gen.  37 

II  Kings  5 

I  Kings  10:1-13 

Dan.  6;  1-23 

Dan.  1;  3-20 


Kupfer 

Kupfer 

Kupfer 

Kupfer 

Hawthorne 

Hawthorne 

Hawthorne 

Hawthorne 


Bulfinch 
Bulfinch 


Poems  for  Class  Study. 
Narrative : 


Long: 

Minimum  Requirement:  Number  one  or  two. 
Courtship  of  Miles  Standish        .      .  Longfellow 
Grandmother's  Story  of  Bunker  Hill    .  Holmes 

Short: 

Minimum  Requirement :  Five. 

Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade  .      .      .  Tennyson 

Lochinvar  Scott 

Tales  of  the  Wayside  Inn :     .      .      .  Longfellow 

The  Bell  of  Atri. 

Paul  Revere's  Ride. 
The  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus  .      .      .  Longfellow 
The  Emperor's  Bird's  Nest    .      .      .  Longfellow 

Pegasus  in  Pound  Longfellow 

The  Phantom  Ship        ....  Longfellow 
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Skipper  Ireson's  Ride  ....  Whittier 
In  School  Days  .  .  .  .  .  Whittier 
Lucy  Gray  Wordsworth 

Narrative  Poems. 
Short. 

The  Reverie  of  Poor  Susan    ....  Wordsworth 

The  Broomstick  Train  Holmes 

Farmer  John  Trowbridge 

Abou  Ben  Adhem  Leigh  Hunt 

Columbus  Miller 

John  Littlejohn  Mackay 

We  Are  Seven  Wordsworth 

Lyric : 

Minimum  Requirement:  Five. 

The  Brook  Tennyson 

Ring  Out,  Wild  Bells  Tennyson 

The  Fringed  Gentian     .      .      .      .    •  .      .  Bryant 

The  Day  is  Done  Longfellow 

The  Village  Blacksmith  Longfellow 

The  Clock  on  the  Stairs  Longfellow 

Children   .      .      .      .  Longfellow 

Flow  Gently,  Sweet  Afton  Burns 

The  First  Blue  Bird  Riley 

The  Brook  Song  Riley 

The  Mountain  and  the  Squirrel   ....  Emerson 

November  Woods  Jackson 

October's  Bright  Blue  Weather    ....  Jackson 

The  Barefoot  Boy  Whittier 

Corn  Song  from  "The  Huskers"         .      .      .  Whittier 

Nobility  Alice  Cary 

Pictures  of  Memory  Alice  Cary 

The  Sandpiper  Thaxter 

One  by  One  Proctor 

To  a  Cuckoo  Wordsworth 

Opportunity  Malone 

Somebody's  Mother  Anonymous 

May  is  Building  Her  Nest  La  GaUienne 

The  Tree  Bjornson 

I  Remember,  I  Remember  Hood 

Robin  Hood  Keats 

Patriotic  Lyrics  — 

The  Flag  .   McCarthy 

America  the  Beautiful  Bates 

Concord  Hymn  Emerson 

Landing  of  the  Pilgrims  Hemans 

The  Name  of  Old  Glory  Riley 

Old  Ironsides  Holmes 
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The  Pilgrim's  Vision   Holmes 

A  Patriotic  Creed   Guest 

Nathan  Hale   Finch 

The  Rising  of  '76   Read 

Independence  Bell   Anonymous 

Selected  Psalms: 

XXIII;  XXXIV;  LXXXIV;  C;  CXXI 

Note.  — The  lists  of  suggested  poems  intentionally  have  been  made 
large.  There  are  many  reasons  why  this  is  desirable,  chief  among 
them  being  that  it  gives  the  teacher  not  only  a  minimum  list  but 
a  full,  varied  list  of  poems  suited  to  her  grade  to  which  she  con- 
veniently and  quickly  may  turn  for  others.  She  also  may  choose 
from  a  list  below  her  grade  but  not  above. 

Poems  for  Memorizing  —  Grade  VII. 
The  Name  of  Old  Glory  —  Riley. 
Aladdin  —  Lowell. 
Concord  Hymn  —  Emerson. 
Chambered  Nautilus  —  Holmes. 
Rhodora  —  Emerson. 
Breathes  There  the  Man  —  Scott. 
Opportunity  —  Sill. 
Death  of  the  Flowers  —  Bryant. 
Prelude  to  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal  —  Lowell. 
Home  Thoughts  from  Abroad  —  Browning. 
Perfect  Prayer  —  Riley. 
If  —  Kipling. 

AVAILABLE  COLLECTIONS  OF  POETRY  FOR  GRADES  VII,  VIII, 

AND  IX. 

One  Hundred  Narrative  Poems  Teter 

American  Poetry   De  Mille 

American  Poems     .   Long 

Representative  American  Poetry  Richards 

Representative  British  Poetry  Keyes 

A  Treasury  of  War  Poetry  Clarke 

Selections  from  American  Poetry  Law 

Patriotic  Poems  (on  reference  list — six  copies)    .      .      .  Matthews 

The  Land  of  Song  —  Bks.  I,  II,  III  Shute 

Unit  Poems  (loose  leaf )   .      .      .      .      .     ".      .      .  Derby 
Note.  —  The  above  list  is  not  complete,  but  is  representative  of  colled  ions 
of  poems  exclusive  of  other  material. 

Grade  VIII. 

Prose  Narrative  lor  Class  Study  and  for  Rapid  Reading. 
Long  Stories: 

Minimum  Requirement:  Class  study  of  one  of  the  starred  group. 
Rapid  class  reading  of  one  of  the  rapid-reading  group. 
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*The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth        .      .      .  Dickens 

*The  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy      ....  Aldrich 

Treasure  Island   Stevenson 

RR  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin   Stowe 

RR  Don  Quixote  ed.  Burt  and  Cable        .  Cervantes 

RR  Letters  to  His  Children        .      .      .  Roosevelt 

Books  to  be  read  outside  and  reported  upon  in  class. 

Minimum  Requirement:  Five,  to  include  one  biography,  and 

one  not  read  in  class  of  the  rapid-reading  group. 

Story  of  My  Life   Keller 

Boys'  Life  of  Roosevelt   Hagedorn 

Tad  and  His  Father  (semi-biographical)      .  Bullard 

Boys'  Life  of  Lincoln   Nicolay 

Bob,  Son  of  Battle   Ollivant 

Biography  of  a  Grizzly   Thompson-Seton 

A  Boy  with  the  U.S.  Foresters      .      .      .  Roft-Wheeler 

The  Cruise  of  the  Cachalot    ....  Bullen 

The  Lance  of  Kanana   French 

Adventures  of  Huck  Finn      .     «.  "     .      .  Clemens 

The  Secret  Garden   Burnett 

The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come       .  Fox 

Michael  O'Halloran       .    ■  .      .      .      .  Porter 

Captain  January   Richards 

Prose  Narrative  for  Class  Study. 
Short  Stories: 

Minimum   Requirement:   Ten  short  stories,  including  those 
starred. 

*A  Christmas  Carol        ...      .      .      .  Dickens 

*The  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow      .      .      .  Irving 

The  Legend  of  the  Moor's  Legacy        .      .  Irving 

*The  Great  Stone  Face   Hawthorne 

*The  Perfect  Tribute      .      .'     .      .      .  Andrews 

The  Counsel  Assigned   Andrews 

Aunt  Cynthia  Dallett   Jewett 

(from  The  Queen's  Twin.) 

Stickeen    .      .      .      .      .      .      .      .  Muir 

Pere  Antoine's  Date  Palm  Aldrich 

Quite  So   Aldrich 

The  Celebrated  Jumping  Frog      .      .      .  Twain 

The  Gift  of  the  Magi   O.  Henry 

(from  The  Four  Million.) 

The  Last  Class       ....        .     .  Daudet 

(from  Monday  Tales) 

The  Story  of  Mohammed  Din     .      .      .  Kipling 

Alice  and  the  Two  Queens     ....  Carroll 

(from  Through  the  Looking  Glass.) 

The  Wonderful  Tar-Baby      ....  Harris 

(from  Uncle  Remus;  His  Songs  and  His  Sayings.) 
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Don't  Die  on  Third       .      .      .      .      .  W.  J.  Cameron 
Editorial  from  the  Detroit  News. 

The  Piece  of  String   Maupassant 

A  Message  to  Garcia   Hubbard 

The  Story  of  Joan  of  Arc — 

from  Heroines  Every  Child  Should  Know  Mabie  &  Stevens 

or  A  Group  of  Famous  Women      .      .  Horton 

Biographies:    ......  Richards;  Lang 

Old  Testament  Stories: 

The  Flood   Gen.  6:5-8;  19 

The  Wooing  of  Rebekah      ....  Gen.  24 

The  Deception  of  Rebekah  and  Jacob       .  Gen.  27:1-41 

The  Crossing  of  the  Red  Sea       .      .      .  Ex.  13:17-22; 

14: 9-31 

David  and  Goliath   I  Sam.  17:1-50 


References.  —  Old  Testament  Narratives  Rhodes 
Old  Testament  Narratives  Baldwin 


Classic  Myths: 

Theseus  and  the  Minotaur   ....  Hawthorne 

(from  Tanglewood  Tales.) 
The  Story  of  Proserpina       ....  Hawthorne 

(from  Tanglewood  Tales). 
Trojan  War  Stories  Church 

(from  Stories  of  the  Old  World.) 
The  Siege  of  Troy. 
King  Agamemnon. 
The  Deeds  and  Death  of  Patroclus. 
Achilles  and  Hector.  I 
The  Wooden  Horse  and  The  Fall  of  Troy. 
The  Adventures  of  Aeneas     ....  Church 

(from  Stories  of  the  Old  World.) 
The  Combat  with  the  Harpies. 
At  the  Court  of  Queen  Dido. 
War  with  the  Latins  and  Defeat  of  Turnus. 
The  Story  of  Hero  and  Leander    .      .      .  Bulfinch 

(from  The  Age  of  Fable.) 
The  Story  of  Claucus  and  Scylla   .      .      .  Bulfinch 

(from  The  Age  of  Fable.) 
The  Story  of  Romulus  and  Remus       .      .  Bulfinch 

(from  The  Age  of  Fable.) 
The  Fates;  The  Graces;  The  Muses     .      .  Bulfinch 

(from  The  Age  of  Fable.) 
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Poems  for  Class  Study. 
Narrative : 

Long  and  Fairly  Long: 

Minimum  Requirement :  Number  one  or  three. 


*Evangeline   Longfellow 

The  Building  of  the  Ship .      .      .      .  Longfellow 

*Snowbound    ......  Whittier 

Sir  Launfal   Lowell 

Short: 

Minimum  Requirement:  Five. 

Incident  of  the  French  Camp       .      .  Browning 

How  They  Brought  the  Good  News     .  Browning 

The  Pipes  at  Lucknow  ....  Whittier 

Angels  of  Buena  Vista  ....  Whittier 

Destruction  of  the  Sennacherib    .      .  Byron 

The  Deacon's  Masterpiece    .      .      .  Holmes 

Inchcape  Rock   Southey 

Youssouf  .      .      .      .  .      .  Lowell 

The  Singing  Leaves       ....  Lowell 

Lady  Clare   Tennyson 

The  Legend  Beautiful    .      .      .      .  Longfellow 

The  Leap  of  Roushan  Beg    .      .      .  Longfellow 

The  Glove  and  the  Lions       .      .      .  Leigh  Hunt 

Marco  Bozzaris   Halleck 

Annabel  Lee   Poe 

Lyric : 

Minimum  Requirement:  Five  lyrics. 

Flanders  Fields   McCrae 

America's  Answer   Lillard 

The  Chambered  Nautilus      ....  Holmes 

Crossing  the  Bar   Tennyson 

To  a  Waterfowl   Bryant 

The  Planting  of  the  Apple  Tree  .      .      .  Bryant 

My  Native  Land   Scott 

(from  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.) 

Opportunity   Ingalls 

O  Captain,  My  Captain       ....  Whitman 

Daffodils   Wordsworth 

The  Solitary  Reaper   Wordsworth 

The  Thinker   Braley 

The  Finding  of  the  Lyre      ....  Lowell 

The  Heritage  .......  Lowell 

The  Bugle  Song  (from  The  Princess)  .      .  Tennyson 

Aladdin   Lowell 

A  Song  of  the  Camp   Taylor 

"Ah,  Sweet  is  Tipperary"     ....  McCarthy 
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Song  of  the  Chattahooche    ....  Lanier 

The  Bells  .      .      .   Poe 

"When  the  Frost  is  on  the  Punkin"  Riley 

The  Old  Swimmin'  Hole       ....  Riley 

John  Anderson   Burns 

The  Psalm  of  Life  .      .      .  .      .  Longfellow 

The  Builders   Longfellow 

Sandalphon      ...  .  Longfellow 

The  Arsenal  at  Springfield     ....  Longfellow 

Santa  Filomena   Longfellow 

Gradatim  .      .      .      ...      .      .  Holland 

Men  Wanted   .  '   Holland 

The  House  by  the  Side  of  the  Road  .  Foss 

An  Order  for  a  Picture   Alice  Cary 

The  Lesson  of  the  Watermill  .      .      .      .  Doudney 

The  Humblebee   Emerson 

The  Heritage   A.  F.  Brown 

Songs  of  Labor   Whittier 

Patriotic  Lyrics  (American). 

The  American  Flag   Drake 

The  Nation's  Builders   Emerson 

Union  and  Liberty   Holmes 

Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic  and  Historical 

Background   Howe 

Sheridan's  Ride   Read 

The  Blue  and  the  Gray        ....  Finch 

Barbara  Frietchie   Whittier 

Stand  by  the  Flag   Wilder 

Lincoln,  the  Man  of  the  People     .      .      .  Markham 


Selected  Psalms: 

I;  XXVII;  XXXVII;  XLVI;  XCVII. 

Memorization : 

Preamble  to  the  Constitution. 
The  American  Creed  .... 
The  Flag  to  its  Makers  (excerpt)  . 
Polonius's  Advice  to  Laertes,  "Hamlet" 

Each  and  All  

Opportunity    .      .  . 

Drama : 

Julius  Caesar. 

Minimum  Requirement  —  the  above. 

Grade  IX. 

Prose  Narrative  for  Class  Study  and  Rapid  Reading. 
Long  Stories: 

Minimum  Requirement  :  Class  study  of  one  of  the  starred  group. 
Rapid  reading  of  one  of  the  rapid-reading  group. 


Page 
Lane 

Shakespeare 

Emerson 

Sill 
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*Quentin  Durward  . 
*01iver  Twist  . 
RR  Captains  Courageous 
RR  Master  Skylark 
RR  The  Spy  . 
RR  The  Call  of  the  Wild 
RR  The  Prince  and  the  Pauper 


Scott 

Dickens 

Kipling 

Bennett 

Cooper 

London 

Clemens 


Books  for  Outside  Reading  to  be  Reported  Upon  in  Class. 

Minimum  Requirement:   Five,  to  include  one  biography  and 
two  books  from  the  rapid-reading  list  not  read  in  class. 

Up  from  Slavery  B.Washington 

The  Promised  Land  Antin 

Life  of  Clara  Barton  Epler 

Tom  Sawyer  Clemens 

A  New  England  Girlhood      ....  Larcom 

Adrift  on  an  Ice  Pan  Grenfell 

The  Sketch  Book  Irving 

A  Noble  Life  Craik 

Wild  Animals  I  have  Known  ....      Set  on 

Prose  Narrative  for  Class  Study. 
Short  Stories : 
Collections : 
Freck. 
Moulton. 
Mikel. 
Ashmun. 

Atlantic  Narratives  —  Second  Series. 
Famous  Stories  by  Famous  Authors. 

Minimum  Requirement:  One  collection. 

There  is  a  vast  amount  of  splendid  material  now  available, 
and  it  may  be  helpful  to  the  teachers  to  list  that  material, 
viz. — 

The  Van  Dyke  Book. 

Halleck  and  Barbour. 

Modern  Readings  —  Davis. 

Atlantic  Prose  and  Poetry. 

Old  Testament  Stories: 

The  Testing  of  Joseph's  Brothers  .      .      .  Gen.  42 ;  56-45 ;  15 

The  Story  of  Gideon   Judges  6 ;  1  -7 ;  23 

The  Story  of  Samson   Judges  13;  24-16; 

30. 

The  Story  of  Esther   Book  of  Esther 

Elijah  and  the  Drought   I  Kings  17;  1-18 

The  Translation  of  Elijah      ....  II  Kings  21-15 

References.  —  Old  Testament  Narratives  Rhodes 

Old  Testament  Narratives  Baldwin 
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Classic  Myths: 

Ulysses  Stories  Palmer 

(from  Stories  of  the  Odyssey  of  Homer) 

The  Escape  from  the  Cyclops. 

Circe's  Palace. 

Scylla  and  Charybdis. 

Calypso's  Isle. 

The  Labors  of  Hercules  Bulfinch 

(from  The  Age  of  Fable,  ed.  Hale  or  Scott.) 

Procuring  the  Golden  Apples  of  the  Hesperides. 

Cleaning  the  Augean  Stables. 

The  Victory  Over  Antaeus. 
Prometheus  and  Pandora  (from  The  Age  of  Fable)  Bulfinch 
Atlanta's  Race  (from  The  Age  of  Fable)      .      .  Bulfinch 
The  Infernal  Regions;  Elysium     ....  Bulfinch 

(from  The  Age  of  Fable). 
The  Unicorn;  The  Salamander     ....  Bulfinch 

(from  The  Age  of  Fable) 

Poems  for  Class  Study. 
Narrative  Poems: 

Long  or  Fairly  Long: 

Minimum  Requirement:  One  long  or  two  fairly  long. 


Lady  of  the  Lake   Scott 

Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel ....  Scott 

Lays  of  Ancient  Rome  —  Horatius      .  Macaulay 

Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn  ....  Longfellow 
King  Robert  of  Sicily. 
The  Falcon  of  Sir  Frederico. 

Short: 

Minimum  Requirement:  Five. 

Herv^  Riel      .      .      ....  Browning 

The  Glove   Browning 

Waterloo   Byron 

Arnold  Von  Winkelried  ....  Montgomery 

The  Skeleton  in  Armor   ....  Longfellow 

Excelsior   Longfellow 

The  Legend  of  Service    ....  Van  Dyke 

The  Ballad  of  East  and  West        .      .  Kipling 

Maud  Muller   Tennyson 

The  Revenge   Tennyson 

Abraham  Davenport      ....  Whittier 

Darius  Green  and  His  Flying  Machine  Trowbridge 

Jim  Bludso  of  the  Prairie  Belle      .      .  John  Hay 

The  Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore       .      .  Wolf 
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Lyric  Poems: 

Minimum  Requirement:  Seven. 

Break,  Break,  Break      ....  Tennyson 

Opportunity   Sill 

Life   Sill 

The  Fool's  Prayer   Sill 

The  Three  Best  Things  ....  Van  Dyke 

Work:  A  Song  of  Triumph     .      .      .  Angela  Morgan 

Trees   .  Kilmer 

The  Trailing  Arbutus     ....  Whittier 

Hark,  Hark,  the  Lark  (from  Cymbeline)  Shakespeare 

Ode  to  a  Skylark   Shelley 

The  Cloud   Shelley 

Apostrophe  to  the  Ocean       .      .      .  Byron 

(from  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage.) 

Character  of  the  Happy  Warrior  .      .  Wordsworth 

A  Man's  a  Man  for  a' That    .      .      .  Burns 

Forbearance   Emerson 

The  Rhodora   Emerson 

The  Snowstorm   Emerson 

Today   Carlyle 

The  Spacious  Firmament      .      .      .  Addison 

Requiem  .      .      .  .      .      .  Stevenson 

A  Green  Cornfield   C.  G.  Rossetti 

Apparitions   Browning 

A  Creed   Markham 

The  Recessional   Kipling 

If   Kipling 

L'Envoi:  When  Earth's  Last  Pictures 

are  Painted  (from  The  Seven  Seas)  .  Kipling 

The  Raven   Poe 

Keramos  —  selections    ....  Longfellow 

Morituri  Salutamus  —  Selections       .  Longfellow 
Lead,  Kindly  Light            Cardinal  John  Henry  Newman 

Barter   Teasdale 

The  Coin   Teasdale 

Patriotic  Lyrics  (American). 

The  Land  Where  Hate  Should  Die       .  McCarthy 
The  Star  Spangled  Banner  and 

Historical  Background      .      .      .  Key 

The  Present  Crisis  —  Selections  .      .  Lowell 

Under  the  Old  Elm  —  Selections        .  Lowell 

The  Flower  of  Liberty  ....  Holmes 

A  Prophecy   Guest 

What  Constitutes  a  State?    .      .      .  Jones 

Selected  Psalms: 

XIX;  XXIV;  XC;  XCI;  CIII;  CXIX. 


(These  can  be  covered  in  morning  readings.) 
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Memorization : 

At  least  50  lines  selected  by  the  teacher  from  the  poetry  read 
class. 

Patriotic  prose  to  be  included  here : 

The  Gettysburg  Speech        .      .      .  Lincoln 

Drama : 

Minimum  Requirement:  One. 
The  Tempest. 

A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 
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ENGLISH  LITERATURE,  GRADE  X. 

One  half  of  the  time  alloted  to  English  should  be  given  to  the  study  of 

literature.  • 
A  part  of  the  time  assigned  to  literature  should  be  devoted  to  carrying 
on  instruction  already  begun  in  the  use  of  the  Dictionary,  books  of 
reference,  and  the  card  catalog.    On  the  completion  of  Grade  X  a 
pupil  should  be  able  to  do  the  things  listed  below. 
Dictionary. 

Find  the  definition  of  a  word. 
Discover  how  to  pronounce  it. 
Find  its  derivation. 
Make  use  of  the  resources  of  the  special  features  of  the 
Dictionary. 
Encyclopedias. 
Find  a  given  topic. 

Atlases,  Who's  Who,  World  Almanac,  biographical  dictionaries 
Classical  Dictionary,  Familiar  Quotations. 
Look  up  places,  people,  facts  and  quotations. 
Card  Catalogs. 

Consult  them  by  subject  cards,  author  cards,  and  title  cards. 

A  pamphlet  published  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  Division 
of  Public  Libraries  and  Division  of  Elementary  Schools  entitled  Out- 
line of  Lessons  on  the  Use  of  Books  and  Libraries  for  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Schools  has  some  suggestions  of  value. 
In  connection  with  books  recommended  for  study,  attention  should  be 

given  to  the  vital  facts  in  the  lives  of  the  authors. 
Books  of  Literature  are  classified  under  three  heads: 
Books  for  careful  reading,  to  be  taken  up  in  class. 
Books  for  rapid  reading,  to  be  taken  up  sufficiently  in  class  to  arouse 

and  sustain  interest,  but  to  be  read  largely  without  supervision. 
Books  for  home  reading,  to  be  chosen  from  the  authorized  list. 
Books  read  under  2  and  3  should  be  subject  to  similar  tests. 
A  choice  should  be  made  from  each  of  the  first  four  groups. 

Group  I  Novels. 

1.  Class  Study.    Choose  one. 
Silas  Marner. 

The  Talisman. 
Ivanhoe. 
Lorna  Doone. 
David  Copperfield. 

2.  Rapid  Reading.    Choose  one. 
The  Last  of  the  Mohicans. 
The  Virginian. 

Typee. 

Richard  Carvel. 

Any  book  in  A  not  used  for  study. 
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The  study  of  the  novel  in  Grade  X  should  lay  emphasis  mainly  on  con- 
tent and  on  the  discussion  of  questions  in  regard  to  character,  conduct 
and  social  problems  suggested  by  the  text.  Certain  aspects  of  the 
technique  of  the  novel  that  should  be  covered  are  indicated  below. 

Plot.    Points  to  emphasize  in  teaching  plot. 

Clear  recognition  of  the  difference  between  narrative  built  around 

plot,  and  narrative  without  plot. 
Difference  between  essential  events  and  episodes. 
Difference  between  main  plot  and  sub-plots. 
Necessity  of  truth  to  life. 

Character.    Points  to  emphasize  in  teaching  character. 
Recognition  of  major  and  minor  character. 
Observation  of  traits  of  the  individual. 
Influence  of  individual  on  others  and  of  others  on  him. 
Influence  of  the  individual  on  his  environment  and  of  his  environment 

on  him. 
Motives  of  conduct. 

Effects  of  conduct,  particularly  of  important  decisions. 
Different  methods  of  an  author  in  presenting  character. 
Changes  of  character  in  the  course  of  the  story. 
Discussion  of  naturalness  of  characters. 

Setting. 

Setting  should  receive  treatment  only  as  it  helps  the  reader  to  understand 
character  or  adds  to  the  beauty  or  realism  of  the  story. 

Theme. 

Discussion  of  the  main  theme  and  of  subordinate  ideas  of  the  author  should 
not  be  lost  because  of  too  much  time  spent  on  reproducing  the  story 
through  narration  or  Jay  answers  to  questions  that  test  on  knowledge  of 
fact,  but  require  no  reflection. 

Group  II.    Drama.    Choose  one. 
The  Merchant  of  Venice. 
As  You  Like  It. 
Twelfth  Night. 

The  aim  in  teaching  drama  should  be  to  lead  the  pupils  to  visualize  the 
action.  As  far  as  possible  they  should  have  practise  in  describing  set- 
tings, costumes,  actions  of  the  various  characters,  their  facial  expres- 
sion and  tones. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  study  of  the  novel  applies  also  to  this  group. 

Group  III.    Miscellaneous  Prose. 
Class  Study.    Choose  one. 

The  M;iking  of  an  American. 
The  Oregon  Trail. 
The  Son  of  the  Middle  Border 
Franklin's  Autobiography. 
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Rapid  Reading.    Choose  one. 
Travels  with  a  Donkey. 
America  at  Work. 
Americans  by  Adoption. 
An  Inland  Voyage. 
The  Van  Dyke  Book. 
Bible  Narratives  for  College  Classes. 

As  each  book  in  A  is  largely  informational,  rather  than  literary,  and  as 
each  presents  some  phases  of  American  life,  it  would  seem  that  this 
group  of  books  for  study  would  offer  an  especially  good  opportunity 
for  correlated  oral  composition,  and  for  various  projects  bearing  on 
American^life. 

Group  IV.    Narrative  and  Lyric  Poetry. 

Class  Study.    Choose  two  of  the  following: 
The  Ancient  Mariner. 

Selections  from  Teter's  Hundred  Narrative  Poems.    A  minimum 
of  ten  poems.    The  following  are  especially  recommended: 
C  Herve*  Riel. 

|  How  They  Brought  the  Good  News. 
Browning     .     .  <  The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin. 

I  An  Incident  of  the  French  Camp. 
[  The  Glove. 
.    John  Gilpin. 
.    The  Deacon's  Masterpiece. 
.    Marco  Bozzaris. 
.    A  Ballad  of  East  and  West. 
.    King  Robert  of  Sicily. 
.    The  Courtin'. 
.    The  Highwayman. 
.    Spanish  Waters. 
.    He  Fell  Among  Thieves. 
.  Fleurette. 
.    The  Fool's  Prayer. 
.  Lochinvar. 
.    The  Battle  of  Blenheim. 
.    Enoch  Arden.    The  Forsaken  Merman. 


Cowper  . 
Holmes  . 
Halleck  . 
Kipling  . 
Longfellow 
Lowell 
Noyes 
Masefield 
Newbolt  . 
Service  . 
Sill    .  . 
Scott 
Southey  . 
Gray's  Elegy  . 


Sohrab  and  Rustum. 

The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night  with  a  minimum  of  five  lyrics  of 

Burns  and  selected  passages  from  the  Deserted  Village. 
Recommended  Lyrics. 

John  Anderson. 

Auld  Lang  Syne. 

A  Man's  a  Man. 

Bannockburn. 
To  a  Mouse. 
To  a  Daisy. 


Flow  Gently  Sweet  Afton. 
Poor  Mailie. 

My  Love  is  Like  a  Red,  Red 

Rose. 
Highland  Mary. 
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Wordsworth      .    Ode  to  Duty. 

Sleep. 

The  World  is  Too  Much  With  Us. 

Nuns  Fret  Not. 

Westminster  Bridge. 
Shelley    .     .     .    Ode  to  a  Skylark. 

Ode  to  the  West  Wind. 
Keats      .     .     .    Ode  to  a  Grecian  Urn. 

Reading  without  preparation.  Ten  short  lyrics.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  some  of  these  poems  be  read  aloud  by  the  teacher, 
that  some  be  put  on  the  board,  and  that  the  more  difficult  ones 
if  not  available  in  collections,  be  prepared  in  mimeographed 
copies.  If  desired,  this  requirement  can  be  taken  up  from 
time  to  time  during  the  year  as  a  relief  from  long  stretches  of 
prose. 

The  primary  aims  in  teaching  poetry  in  Grade  X  are  to  obtain  familiarity 
with  the  content,  to  stimulate  sensory  impressions,  and  to  develop 
a  greater  appreciation  of  beauty.  This  being  true,  it  is  recommended 
that  technical  terms  be  avoided  except  in  as  far  as  they  help  to  clarify 
the  pupils'  ideas  and  to  give  them  handles  for  their  ideas.  While  the 
technique  of  metre  needs  little  attention,  different  rhythmic  effects 
need  a  great  deal.  Though  names  of  figures  of  speech,  except  simile, 
metaphor,  and  personification  may  be  passed  over  lightly,  emphasis 
should  be  laid  on  the  pupils'  grasping  the  pictures  and  ideas  underlying 
imagery. 

Pupils  should  learn  to  distinguish  narrative,  dramatic,  and  lyric  poetry, 
and  to  recognize  a  ballad  and  the  common  types  of  lyrics. 

Suggested  Lyrics  Old  and  New. 


Aldrich  Sleep.    Rain  in  Summer. 

Tennyson  Saint  Agnes's  Eve. 

Blow,  Bugle  Blow. 

Break,  Break,  Break. 
Lovelace  To  Lucasta. 

To  Althea. 

Collins   How  Sleep  the  Brave. 

Blake  Tiger. 

Hogg  A  Boy's  Song. 

Campbell  Ye  Mariners  of  England. 

Wolfe  The  Burial  of  Sir  John  More. 

Browning  Home  Thoughts. 

Pippa's  Song. 

Kingsley  Sands  of  Dee 

Cunningham    ....    A  Wet  Sheet. 

Kipling  If. 

The  Recessional. 
Kreymborg .  ....  Old  Manuscript. 
Sand  berg  Fog. 
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Peabody   The  House  and  the  Road. 

Lindsay   Abraham  Lincoln  Walks  at  Midnight. 

Nenley   Margeritae  Sorori. 

Stevenson   I  Will  Make  You  Brooches. 

Housman   Reveille. 

Beeching   Going  Down  Hill  on  a  Bicycle. 

De  La  Mare     ....  Taitary  Nod. 

Newbolt   Play  Up  and  Play  the  Game. 

Frost   Mending  Wall. 

Christmas  Trees. 

Fire  and  Ice. 

Colum   An  Old  Woman  of  the  Roads. 

Kilmer    Trees. 

Lowell,  A   Castles  in  Spain. 

Masefield   Sea  Fever. 

I  Never  Saw  a  Red  Rose. 

Monroe   Mountain  Long. 

Milley   Travel. 

Cawein   Deserted  Pastures. 

Carmen  and  Ho vey  A  Vagabond  Song. 

Drinkwater      ....  My  Estate. 

Stevenson   Requiem. 

Anon   Two  Chambers  Hath  the  Heart. 

Brooke   The  Soldier. 


GROUP  V.  OPTIONAL.    Eooks  from  this  list  may  be,  if  it  is  desired, 
used  for  rapid  reading  with  Group  II  or  for  home  reading. 
Class  Study.    A  Group  of  Short  Stories  or  A  group  of  One  Act  plays 
or  She  Stoops  to  Conquer. 


Moulton,  L.  R.     .     .  Short  Stories. 

Mikels,  Rose    ....  Short  Stories. 

Lasselle,  M.  A.     .     .     .  Joy  in  Work. 

Davis,  Roy   The  Day's  Work. 

Fuess    .     .     .     .     .     .  Types  of  Short  Stories. 


Although  it  is  recognized  that  the  technique  of  the  short  story  and  of 
the  one  act  play  is  different  from  that  of  the  novel  and  of  the  long 
play,  it  is  assumed  that  in  Grade  X  these  differences  would  not  receive 
attention  and  that,  in  consequence,  most  of  what  i '  suggested  under  the 
novel  and  drama  to  follow  in  study  would  apply  here. 

BOOKS  FOR  HOME  READING. 

A  minimum  of  six  books  chosen  from  the  authorized  list,  of  which  not 
more  than  half  should  be  fiction,  and  of  which  one  must  be  a  biog- 
raphy or  autobiography,  and  one  an  out-of-door  book  of  either 
travel  or  nature  study. 

MEMORIZING. 

A  minimum  of  fifty  lines  of  prose  and  verse,  subject  to  examination  at 
the  end  of  the  year.    Selections  for  memorizing,  it  is  felt,  need 
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not  be  uniform.  Abundant  material  is  in  the  books  for  study  and 
in  the  suggested  list  of  lyrics. 

Although  uniform  requirements  are  not  recommended,  the  following 
list  is  suggested  as  especially  suitable  for  Grade  X: 

The  Quality  of  Mercy  speech  from  Merchant  of  Venice  or 

The  Songs  from  As  You  Like  It. 

The  Spacious  Firmament. 

Selections  from  Wordsworth's  Ode  to  Duty. 

Selections  from  Gray's  Elegy. 

Stevenson's  Requiem. 

Selections  from  Ancient  Mariner. 

Recessional. 
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APPENDIX. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  USE  OF  BOOKS  AND  LIBRARIES. 

The  Dictionary. 

Parts  of  the  book. 

Appendices  and  supplements. 
Arrangement  of  material.  • 
Use  of  the  Dictionary. 
Meanings  of  words. 
Spelling  and  pronunciation. 
Synonyms. 
Origin  and  history. 

(An  examination  of  Skeats's  Etymological  Dictionary  will 
furnish  the  teacher  with  a  mine  of  historical  material). 

Exercises  like  the  following  will  help  pupils  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
various  parts  of  the  dictionary: 

Ex. —  Discover  all  you  can  about  the  following: 

a.  ||  adobe. 

b.  Ypres.  c.  Cinchona.  d.  Al. 

Dictionary  publishers  will  co-operate  in  furnishing  tests  for  use  with 
the  dictionary  and  other  useful  material. 

Encyclopedias. 

How  to  use  an  encyclopedia. 

Note  alphabetical  arrangement,  cross  references,  and  bibliog- 
raphies. 
Parts  of  a  book. 
Title  page. 

Importance  of  author's  name. 
Editors. 
Editions. 
Copyright  date. 
Preface. 

Table  of  contents. 
Body  of  book. 
Appendix. 
Index. 

Teach  the  difference  between  the  index  and  table  of  contents. 

Card  Catalog. 

Sample  card  forms. 
Author  card. 
Title  card. 
Subject  card. 
Cross  reference. 

Bibliographies. 
Use.  ' 

Preparation. 
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Form. 

Author's  name  and  initials. 
Brief  title. 
Call  number. 

Pages  or  chapters  when  only  part  of  the  book  deals  with  the 
subject. 

Magazines  for  Reference  (Grades^IX  and  X,  particularly). 

"Reader's  Guide." 
'Toole's  Index." 
"Magazine  Subject  Index." 

Note  arrangement  of  material,  method  of  cumulation,  abbrevia- 
tions for  dates,  and  names  of  magazines. 

Some  Reference  Books. 

Biography. 

Century  Dictionary  of  Proper  Names. 
Lippincott's  Biographical  Dictionary. 
Appleton's  Cyclopedia  of  American  Biography. 
Who's  Who.  . 
Who's  Who  in  America. 

Geography. 

Lippincott's  New  Gazetteer. 
Century  Atlas. 

Reynold's  After  the  War  Atlas. 
Shepherd's  Historical  Atlas. 

History. 

Larned's  History  for  Ready  Reference. 

Hayon's  Dictionary  of  Dates. 

Harper's  Book  of  Facts. 

Harper's  Dictionary  of  Classical  Literature. 

Statistics. 

World  Almanac. 

Literature. 

Bartlett's  Familiar  Quotations. 

Hoyt's  Cyclopedia  of  Practical  Quotations. 

Brewer's  Dictionary  of  Phrase  and  Fable. 

Brewer's  Reader's  Handbook. 

Warner's  Library  of  the  World's  Best  Literature. 

Bulfinch's  Age  of  Fable. 

Guerber's  Legends  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
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TESTS  IN  ENGLISH. 

There  are  many  good  tests  suitable  for  Junior  and  Senior  High  School 
English  classes.  In  using  them,  however,  teachers  should  be  aware  of  the 
difficulties  involved  in  indiscriminate  selection  of  tests,  for  giving  the  tests 
under  proper  circumstances,  and  for  coming  to  too  hasty  and  sometimes 
unwarranted  conclusions.  Since  tests  should  be  given  only  by  experts, 
most  teachers  will  prefer  to  do  some  serious  work  in  this  phase  of  educa- 
tion before  they  feel  at  all  assured  of  their  ground. 

The  following  tests  are  among  the  best  now  in  print;  others  are  appear- 
ing nearly  every  year: 

Composition. 

Allen,  Providence  Composition  Scale. 
Harvard -Newton  Composition  Scale. 
Breed  and  Frostic  Composition  Scale. 
Courtis,  Research  Tests  in  English  Composition. 

Boston  Test  in  Letter  Writing,  Bulletin  No.  6,  Document  No.  6,  1918. 

Fouse,  Standards  of  Descriptive  Theme  Writing. 

Greene,  Organization  Tests. 

Hillegas  Composition  Scale. 

Hudelson  Composition  Scale. 

Virginia  Supplement  to  the  Hillegas  Scale. 

Lewis,  Letter  Scales. 

Rice,  Composition  Scale. 

Thorndike,  Extension  of  the  Hillegas  Scale. 

Trabue,  Supplement  to  the  Hillegas  Scale. 

Van  Wagener,  Minnesota  Composition  Scales. 

Willing,  Composition  Scale. 

Wolfe,  Topeka  Composition  Scale. 

Copying. 

Boston  Tests  in  Accurate  Copying,  Bulletin  No.  6,  1916. 

Grammar. 

Buckingham,  Minnesota  Tests  in  English  Grammar. 
Clemens,  Grammar  Test. 
Ptarch,  Grammatical  Scale  A. 
Starch,  Grammar  tests  1,  2,  and  3. 

Language. 

Charters,  Diagnostic  Language  and  Grammar  Tests. 
Kelly,  Completion  Exercises. 
Noyes,  Language  Test. 

Thompson,  Minimum  Grammar  Essential  Test. 
Trabue,  Completion  Scales. 
Wilson,  Language  Error  Test. 
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Penmanship. 

Boston  Penmanship  Norms. 
Palmer,  Palmer  Handwriting  Scale. 

Poetry. 

Abbott  and  Trabue,  Appreciation  of  Poetry. 

Punctuation. 

Briggs,  Form  Tests. 
Clemens,  Punctuation  Test. 
Starch,  Punctuation  Scale. 

Reading. 

Brown,  Reading  Test. 

Courtis,  Standard  Tests,  Series  X. 

Dearborn,  Silent  Reading  Tests. 

Haggerty,  Reading  Examination  Sigma  3. 

Kelley,  Adaptation  of  Thorndike's  Scale,  Alpha  II. 

Kelley,  Kansas  Silent  Reading  Test. 

Minnesota  Reading  Scale  Beta. 

Monroe,  Silent  Reading  Tests. 

Sackett,  Reading  Test. 

Smith,  Silent  Reading  Paragraphs  for  High  Schools. 
St.  Paul  Survey  Silent  Reading  Tests. 

Reading. 
Thorndike,  Sentence  Reading  Scale. 
Thorndike,  Measurement  of  Achievement  in  Reading. 
Thorndike -McCall,  Sentence  Reading  Scale. 

Spelling. 

Ayres,  Spelling  Scale. 

Boston  Spelling  Scale. 

Buckingham,  Extension  of  Ayt  es  Scale. 

Buckingham,  Spelling  Ability  Test. 

Courtis,  Gary  Spelling  Test. 

Jones,  One  Hundred  Spelling  Demons. 

Munroe,  Sentence  Spelling  Tests. 

Teachers  College  Record,  Columbia  University,  Sept.  1920,  Seven  Spelling 

Scales  Standardized. 
Starch,  Spelling  Scale. 

Vocabulary. 

Inglis,  Vocabulary  Tests. 
Neher,  High  School  Vocabulary  Scale. 
Starch,  English  Vocabulary  Test. 
Thorndike,  Visual  Vocabulary  Scale. 

The  Department  of  Educational  Investigation  and  Measurement,  15 
Beacon  Street,  is  ready  to  co-operate  with  any  individuals  or  groups  who 
may  wish  aid  in  testing. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE  MATERIAL. 

Pictures  for  illustrative  work  abound  in  great  profusion.  In  the  Eng- 
lish Journal  — volumes  of  which  are  on  the  shelves  of  the  Administration 
Library,  15  Beacon  Street, —  in  the  October  1922  —  December  1922  num- 
bers inclusive  and  in  the  February  1923  —  May  1923  numbers  inclusive 
and  in  the  March  1924  number  will  be  found  very  full  lists  of  illustrated 
editions  of  the  English  classics,  lantern  slides,  motion  pictures,  musical 
selections,  phonographic  records,  magazine  illustrations,  and  other  sources 
of  material  including  names  of  publishers  and  in  some  cases  actual  prices 
at  which  pictures  may  be  obtained. 

Boston  School  Document  No.  6,  1913,  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Instruction  by  Means  of  Pictures,  contains  much  that  is  of  value. 

Boston  Public  Library  is  a  fertile  source  of  loan  exhibits  of  pictures. 
The  following  list  which  has  officially  gone  out  of  print,  is  added  to  yearly. 
Teachers  may  obtain  the  pictures  for  ten  days  by  application  at  the  cen- 
tral library  or  at  any  of  the  branches. 

CATALOGUE  OF  PICTURES  FOR  CIRCULATION, 
CENTRAL  LIBRARY. 


Abbey,  E.  A.  (Decorations.) 

Abbeys. 

Adirondacks. 

Aeroplanes. 

Africa.    (North,  Central,  South.) 
Cities. 
Races. 
Ruins. 
Scenery. 

Agriculture.  (Haying,  Mowing,  Plant- 
ing, Cattle,  etc.) 
Air-ships. 

Alabama,  its  People  and  Industries. 
Alaska,   its   People,   Industries  and 

Scenery. 
Algeria  and  its  People. 
Alhambra   Palace,    Granada,  Spain. 

(Moorish  art  and  architecture.) 
Alps. 

America,  North  and  South. 
Cities. 
Races. 
Scenery. 

American  History,  Illustrations  of. 

Americans,  Famous. 

Amphitheatres. 

Amsterdam. 

Andes  Mountains. 


Animal  Industries. 

Animals,  Wild  and  Domestic. 

Antwerp. 

Arches,  Triumphal,  etc. 

Architecture,  of  various  Styles,  Periods, 

and  Countries. 
Arctic  Life. 
Argentine  Republic. 

Buenos  Ayres. 
Arizona,  its  Scenery  and  Native  Tribes. 
Arms  and  Armor. 
Asia. 

Cities. 

Races. 

Scenery. 
Athens. 
Australia. 

Cities. 

Scenery. 
Austria-Hungary . 

Components.  (Austria,  Bohemia 
Hungary,  Tyrol,  etc.) 

Cities.    (Vienna,  Prague,  Inns- 
bruck, Buda-Pesth,  etc.) 

Castles. 

Races. 

Scenery. 
Authors'  Homes. 
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Autumn. 
Aviation. 
Baden. 

Scenery. 
Balkan  States. 

Cities. 

Races. 

Scenery. 
Balloons. 
Bavaria. 

Cities.     (Munich,  Nuremberg, 
etc.) 

Scenery. 
Beef  Industry. 
Beetles. 
Belfast. 
Belgium. 

Cities.  (Antwerp,  Bruges,  Brus- 
sels, Liege,  etc.) 

Scenery. 

Berlin. 

Bermuda  and  its  People. 
Berne. 

Bible  Illustrations. 
Big  Trees. 
Birds. 

Birds'  Eggs. 
Birds'  Nests. 
Bohemia. 

Prague. 
Boston. 

Buildings. 

Harbor. 

Historic  sites. 

Monuments. 

Parks. 

Street  scenes. 
Boston  Public  Library. 
Bostonians,  Famous. 
Braddock's  Road:  views  along  route  of 

Expedition  against  Fort  Duquesne 

(Pittsburgh),  1755. 
Brazil. 

Cities.     (Rio  de  Janeiro,  Sao 
Paulo,  etc.) 
Breadmaking. 
British  Columbia. 

Mountains. 
Bridges. 
British  Isle-. 


Brussels. 

Buda-Pesth. 

Building  Industry. 

Bulgaria  and  its  People. 

Butterflies. 

Butter-making . 

Cairo. 

Calcutta. 

California. 

Cities.    (San    Francisco,  Los 
Angeles,  etc.) 

Industries.  (Mining,  Fruit-rais- 
ing, etc.) 

Scenery. 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Historic  and  Literary  Sites. 
Canada. 

Cities.    (Montreal,  Quebec,  St. 
John,  etc.) 

Scenery. 
Canals. 
Canons. 

Castles.    (English,  German,  Austrian.) 
Cathedrals.  (English,  French,  Italian, 
etc.) 

Cattle  Industries. 
Caves. 

Central  United  States. 
Ceylon  and  its  People. 
Charleston,  S.  C. 
Chateaux. 
Cheese-making. 
Chicago. 

Children  of  all  Nations. 
Chile. 

Cities. 
Mountains. 

China. 

Buildings. 

Cities. 

People. 

Scenery. 
Chivalry,  Illustrations  of. 
Christ,  Life  of,  Illustrations. 
Christmas  Illustrations. 
Churches. 

Cities.    (American  and  foreign.) 
Civil  War,  Illustrations  of. 
Cliff  Dwellings. 
Cloisters. 
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Clouds. 
Coal  Industry. 
Coast  Scenery. 
Cocoa  Industry. 
Cocoanut  Industry. 
Coffee  Culture. 
Coke  Industry. 

College  Buildings.  (English  and  Ameri- 
can.) 

Cologne,  Germany. 
Colonial  Architecture. 
Colonial  Life,  American. 
Colorado. 

Mines. 

Mountain  Scenery. 
Columbus,  Christopher. 
Concord,  Mass. 

Historic  and  Literary  Sites. 
Connecticut. 

Cities.   (Hartford,  New  Haven, 
New  London,  etc.) 
Constantinople. 
Convents. 
Copenhagen. 
Copper  Industries. 
Coral. 

Cork,  Ireland. 

Cork  Production. 

Costume,  Ancient  and  Modern. 

Cotton  Industry. 

Crater  Lake  National  Park. 

Crete. 

Ruins  and  Antiquities. 
Cuba  and  Its  People. 
Dairying. 

Declaration  of  Independence:  auto- 
graph letters  of  Signers. 
Delhi. 
Denmark. 

Copenhagen. 
Deserts. 

Diamond  Mining. 

Docks  and  Artificial  Harbors. 

Doorways. 

Dresden. 

Dublin. 

Easter  Illustrations. 
Ecuador. 

Cities.  (Quito,  Guayaquil.) 


Scenery.   (Forests  and  Moun- 
tains.) 
Edinburgh. 
Eggs  of  Birds. 
Egypt. 

Cities.    (Cairo,  Alexandria.) 
Nile  Scenery. 

Ruins.      (Pyramid,  Temples, 
Tombs.) 
Enamelling. 
England. 

Castles. 

Cathedrals. 

Cities.  (London,  Oxford,  Cam- 
bridge, etc.) 
Historic  Sites. 
Mansions. 
Scenery. 

English  History,  Illustrations  of. 

Equestrian  Statues. 

Eskimos. 

Europe. 

Cities. 

Races. 

Scenery. 

Evangeline  (Longfellow)  Illustrations. 
Explorers. 

Fairy  Tales,  Illustrations  of. 
Farming. 

Fisheries  and  Fishing. 

Fishes. 

Fjords. 

Flag,  American,  History  of. 
Flax  Industry  and  Spinning. 
Florence. 
Florida. 

Cities.    (St.  Augustine,  etc.) 

Scenery. 
Flowers. 

Folk -life  of  various  Countries. 
Forestry. 

Forests,  American  and  Foreign. 

Fountains. 

France. 

Cathedrals. 

Chateaux. 

Cities.  (Paris,  Rouen,  Marseilles, 

etc.) 
Scenery. 
Franklin,  Benjamin. 
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Fruits. 
Fungi. 

Garden  Cities. 

Gateways. 

Geneva. 

Geography,  Physical.  (Oceans,  Rivers, 

Mountains,  etc.) 
Georgia. 

Cities.  (Atlanta,  Savannah.) 
Scenery. 
German  Empire. 

Components,  (Prussia,  Bavaria, 

Saxony,  Baden,  etc.) 
Castle. 

Cities.  (Berlin,  Dresden,  Nurem- 
berg, Munich,  Cologne,  etc.) 

Scenery. 
Glaciers. 
Glass  Industry. 
Gloucester',  Mass. 
Gold  Mining. 
Gothic  Architecture. 
Grain  Industry. 
Grand  Canon  of  the  Colorado. 
Granite  Industry. 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Great  Lakes. 

Scenery. 

Transportation. 
Greece. 

Athens. 

People  and  Customs. 

Ruins.  (Temples,  Theatres,  etc.) 

Scenery. 
Greek  Sculpture. 
Hague,  The. 
Hamburg. 

Harbors,  American  and  foreign. 

Harvesting. 

Hawaii  and  its  People. 

Haying. 

Hemp  Industry. 

Hiawatha  (Longfellow)  Illustrations. 
Historic  Costume. 
Historic  Houses  of  America. 
Historic  Ornament. 

Historic  Scenes  and  Sites,  American  and 
foreign. 

History,  American  and  English,  Illus- 
tration! of. 


Holidays,  Illustrations  of. 
Holland. 

Cities.  (Amsterdam,  Delft,  etc.) 

People  and  Customs. 

Scenery. 

Holy  Grail  Legend,  Illustrations  of. 
Homes    and    Home-life    of  various 

Peoples. 
House  Building. 
Houses,  Historic. 
Hungary. 

Cities.  (Buda-Pesth.) 

People. 

Scenery. 
Ice  Industry. 
Icebergs. 
Illinois. 

Cities.  (Chicago.) 

India. 

Cities.  (Calcutta,  Delhi,  etc.) 

Races  and  Customs. 

Ruins. 

Scenery. 
Indiana. 

Cities.  (Indianapolis.) 
Indians,  American  and  their  Homes. 
Industrial  Education. 
Industries. 
Insects. 
Iowa. 
Ireland. 

Cities.  (Dublin,  Cork,  etc.) 

People  and  Customs. 

Scenery. 
Iron  Industries. 
Irrigation. 
Islands. 
Italy. 

Cathedrals  and  Churches. 

Cities.  (Rome,  Florence,  Venice, 
etc.) 

People. 

Scenery. 
Jamaica  and  its  People. 
Japan. 

Cities.  (Tokyo,  etc.) 
People  and  Customs. 
Scenery. 

Java. 
Jerusalem. 
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Joan  of  Arc. 
Kentucky. 

Cities.  (Louisville.) 
Killarney. 

Knights  and  Knighthood. 
Korea  and  its  People. 
Lakes. 

Great  Lakes.  (United  States.) 

Lakes  of  Killarney. 

Italian  Lakes. 

Crater  Lake. 
Land  Forms. 
Landscapes. 
Leather  Industry. 
Libraries. 
Life  Saving. 
Lighthouses. 
Lincoln,  Abraham. 
Literary  Landmarks. 
London. 

Historic  Buildings. 

Street  Scenes. 

Works  of  Art  in  Museums  and 
Galleries. 

Longfellow's  Poems,  Illustrations  of. 
Louisiana. 

Cities.    (New  Orleans.) 

Industries. 

Scenery. 
Louvre  and  its  Masterpieces. 
Lumbering. 

Madonnas.    (Painting  and  Sculpture.) 

Madrid. 

Maine. 

Cities.  (Portland.) 
Scenery. 
Manila. 

Manners    and    Customs    of  various 

Peoples. 
Mam-ions,  English. 
Marble  Industry. 

Markets,  American  and  Foreign. 
Maryland. 

Baltimore. 
Massachusetts. 

Cities.   (Boston,   Salem,  Cam- 
bridge, Newburyport,  etc.) 

Historic  Sites. 

Industries. 

Scenery. 


Mediaeval  Art. -A 
Mediaeval  Life. 
Medici  Prints,  Popular. 
Mexico. 

Cities,    (Mexico,  Guadalajara 
etc.) 

People. 

Scenery. 
Michigan. 

Detroit. 
Middle  Ages, 
Middle  Atlantic  States. 
Milk  Production. 
Minerals. 
Mining. 
Minnesota. 

Cities.   (Minneapolis,  St.  Paul, 
etc.) 

Scenery. 
Missions  of  California. 
Mississippi. 
Mississippi  River. 
Missouri. 

St.  Louis. 
Monaco. 

Monte  Carlo. 
Monasteries. 
Monuments. 

Moorish  Art  and  Architecture. 

Moscow. 

Mosques  —  A. 

Moths. 

Mount  Vernon,  Home  of  Washington 

Mountains. 

Munich. 

Museums  of  the  World,  Painting  and 

Sculpture  in. 
Mushrooms. 

Mythology,  Classic  and  Northern. 
Naples. 

Napoleon,  Life  of. 
National  Parks,  American. 
Natural  Bridges. 
Negro  Life. 
Nests  of  Birds. 
Netherlands  and  its  People. 
New  Brunswick. 

St.  John. 
New  England. 
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New  Hampshire. 

Cities.  (Concord.) 

Lakes. 

Mountains. 
New  Jersey. 

New  Mexico,  its  Scenery  and  Native 

Tribes. 
New  Orleans. 
New  York. 

Cities.    (New   York,  Albany, 
Buffalo,  etc.) 

Industries. 

Scenery. 
New  York  City. 
New  Zealand. 
Newburyport. 
Niagara  Falls. 
Nile  River. 

Norse  Mythology,  Illustrations  of. 

North  Carolina. 

Norway. 

Cities.  (Christiania.) 

People. 

Scenery. 
Nuremberg. 
Nuts. 
Ocean. 
Ohio. 

Cities. 
Oil  Wells. 

Old  Masters,  Paintings  by. 
Ontario. 

Cities.    (Ottawa,  Toronto.) 
Oregon. 

Cities. 

Scenery. 
Ornament,  Historic. 
Ostrich  Farms. 
Oxford. 

Oyster  Fishery. 

Pageants,  including  Plymouth. 
Paintings    of    Masters    of  Various 

Schools,  Periods,  and  Nations. 
Palaces. 
Palermo. 
Palestine. 

Historic  Sites. 

Jerusalem. 

People. 

Scenery. 


Panama  and  its  People. 
Panama  Canal. 
Paper  Industry. 
Paris. 

Historic  Buildings. 
Street  Scenes. 

Works  of  Art  in  Museums  and 
Galleries. 
Parks,  City  and  National. 
Passion  Play  at  Ober-Ammergau. 
Peat  Industry. 
Peking. 
Pennsylvania. 

Cities.  (Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh, 

etc.)  ^ 

Industries. 

Scenery. 
People  of  all  Nations. 
Persia  and  its  People. 
Peru  and  its  People. 
Philadelphia. 
Philippine  Islands. 

Manila. 

Races  and  Customs. 

Scenery. 
Pigeons  and  their  Homes. 
Pilgrims  and  Puritans. 
Pittsburgh. 
Plains. 

Plantations,  Southern. 
Plants,  Useful. 
Plymouth,  Mass. 
Poems,  Illustrations  of. 
Polar  Regions. 
Pompeii. 

Porcelain  Industry. 

Portland,  Me. 

Porto  Rico  and  its  People. 

Portraits. 

Ports. 

Portugal. 

Prague. 

Prairies. 

Presidents  of  the  United  States,  Por- 
traits and  Homes  of. 
Prussia. 

Cities.    (Berlin,  etc.) 
Pueblos. 
Pyramids. 
Quarrying. 
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Quebec. 

Quebec,  Province  of. 

Cities.  (Montreal,  Quebec.) 

River  Scenery. 
Races  of  Mankind. 
Religious  Customs. 
Renaissance  Art  and  Architecture. 
Reptiles. 
Revere,  Paul. 

Revolutionary  War,  Illustrations  of. 
Rhine  River. 
Rhode  Island. 

Cities.   (Providence,  Newport.) 

Industries. 
Rhodesia  and  its  People. 
Rice  Culture. 
Richmond,  Va. 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Road  Making. 
Rocky  Mountains. 
Roman  Architecture. 
Roman  Art. 
Roman  Life. 

Romanesque  Architecture. 
Rome,  Ancient  and  Modern. 
Rouen. 

Roumania  and  its  People. 
Rubber  Industry. 
Russia. 

Cities.  (Moscow,  St.  Petersburg, 
etc.) 

People. 

Scenery. 
St.  Lawrence  River. 
St.  Petersburg. 
Salem,  Mass. 
San  Francisco. 
Sao  Paulo. 
Salt  Production. 
Saxony. 

Cities.    (Dresden,  Leipzig,  etc.) 

Scenery. 
Scandinavia. 
Schools. 
Scotland. 

Abbeys. 

Castles. 

Cities.    (Edinburgh,  Glasgow.) 

Historic  Sites. 

People. 


Scenery. 

Sculpture  of  various  Periods  and  Na- 
tions. 
Sea. 

Sequoias. 
Seville. 

Sheep  Raising. 
Shells. 

Shipbuilding. 

Shipping. 

Ships. 

Shore  Forms. 

Siberia  and  its  People. 

Sicily. 

Cities.    (Palermo,  Messina,  etc.) 

Ruins. 

Scenery. 
Silk  Industry, 
i  Soldiers'  Monuments. 
South  Africa. 

South  America  and  its  Peoples. 
South  Carolina. 

Charleston. 
Southern  Untied  States. 
Spain. 

Cathedrals. 

Cities.    (Madrid,  Seville,  etc.) 

People. 

Scenery. 
Spanish-American  War. 
Spinning. 
Steel  Industry. 
Stock  Yards. 
Stockholm. 
Sugar  Industry. 
Sweden. 

Cities.      (Stockholm,  Gothen- 
burg, etc.) 

Scenery. 
Switzerland. 

Cities.    (Berne,  Zurich,  Gene- 
va.) 

Lakes. 

Mountains. 

People. 

Scenery. 
Syria  and  its  People. 
Tanning. 
Tasmania. 
Tea  Culture, 
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Temples. 
Tennessee. 

Tennyson's  Poems,  Illustrations  of. 
Texas. 

Thanksgiving  Day,  Illustrations  of. 

Tobacco  Raising. 

Tokyo. 

Towers. 

Transportation. 
Travel,  Modes  of. 
Trees. 

Tropical  Life. 
Turkey. 

Constantinople. 

People. 

Scenery. 
Turpentine  Industry. 
Types  of  People. 

Tyrol  and  its  People.  , 
United  States  (for  details,  see  under 

separate  states). 
Utah. 

Salt  Lake  City. 
Scenery. 
Valleys. 

Vatican  and  its  Art. 

Vegetables. 

Venezuela. 

Cities.  (Caracas,  La  Guayra.) 

Scenery. 
Venice. 
Vermont. 

Cities.  (Burlington.) 

Industries. 

Scenery. 


Vienna. 
Virginia. 

Cities.  (Richmond, Norfolk, etc.) 

Historic  Sites. 

Scenery. 
Volcanoes. 
Wales. 

Washington,  State. 

Cities.  (Seattle.) 

Scenery. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Washington,  George. 

Portraits. 

Home  at  Mt.  Vernon. 
Water  Forms.  (Seas,  Bays,  Lakes,  etc.) 
Water  Supply. 
Waterfalls. 
Weaving. 

West  Indies  and  their  People. 

Western  United  States. 

Whaling. 

Wheat  Raising. 

White  Mountains. 

Whittier's  Poems,  Illustrations  of. 

Windmills. 

Winter,  Illustrations  of. 
Wisconsin. 

Cities.    (Milwaukee,  etc.) 

Scenery. 
Wool  Industry. 
Wiirtemberg. 

Stuttgart. 
Yellowstone  National  Park. 
Yosemite  Valley  and  National  Park. 
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LETTER  WRITING. 

Letters  constitute  most  of  the  written  composition  work  of  so  many 
boys  and  girls  in  after  school  years  that  particular  attention  should  be 
paid  in  every  year  of  the  junior  and  the  senior  high  schools  to  this  form 
of  writing.  Stress  should  be  laid  on  form  and  neatness  of  appearance  as 
well  as  on  content.  Good  letters  from  various  collections  should  be  read 
aloud  by  the  teacher  as  an  aid  to  the  pupils  in  learning  what  to  say,  how 
to  say  it,  and  to  avoid  the  use  of  hackneyed  expressions.  Sample  letters 
written  on  the  blackboard  will  serve  as  models  for  the  pupils.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  simple  model  of  the  friendly  letter: 

169  Mariner  Street, 
Dorchester,  Mass., 

September  24,  1925. 

Dear  Ethel, 

School  has  begun  and  I  am  just  full  of  new  hopes  and  ambitions 
for  the  coming  year.  Because  I  am  in  the  [highest  division  I  am 
allowed  to  take  French.  Perhaps  you  may  hear  from  me  in  that 
language  before  the  year  ends.    Who  knows? 

Yesterday  we  had  a  try-out  for  a  pianist  for  our  orchestra,  and 
among  twenty  pupils  I  was  one  of  two  who  were  chosen.  My  long 
hours  of  practise  have  at  last  been  rewarded. 

So  many  things  have  happened  since  I  left  you  at  camp  that 
it  will  take  many  letters  or  a  long  chat  to  cover  all  the  ground.  I 
hope  the  chat  will  come  soon. 

Your  affectionate  friend, 
Alice  Emerson. 

Here  is  a  good  order  letter  that  may  be  imitated  by  the  pupils  until  they 
earn  the  proper  form : 

42  Somerset  St., 
Boston,  Mass., 
Aug.  25,  1925 

S.  S.  Pierce  Co., 
Summer  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 
Gentlemen : 

Please  send  at  your  earliest  convenience  the  following 
articles  and  charge  to  my  account: 

6  Grapefruit  @  20£.  $1.20 

4  Cans  Peas  @  15  Jf.  .60 

2  pecks  Spinach  @  30j£.  .60 

$2.40 

Respectfully  yours, 

John  J.  Jones 
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Notes. 

There  are  five  parts  to  the  business  letter;  see  example: 
Heading,  42  Somerset  Street,  etc. 
Introduction,  S.  S.  Pierce  Co.,  etc.  i 
Salutation,  Gentlemen:  * 
Body,  the  order  itself. 
Close,  Respectfully  yours,  etc. 

Heading. 

The  first  fine  begins  about  the  middle  of  the  fine  and  each  other 
fine  is  indented  to  the  right.  Try  to  have  the  third  line  end 
at  the  margin.  The  margin  should  be  generous  and  should 
extend  on  all  sides  of  the  letter.  Note  the  margin  in  a  printed 
book.  The  open  space  on  all  sides  of  the  printing  makes  the 
page  much  more  attractive  than  otherwise  would  be  the  case. 

In  punctuating  the  heading,  you  will  be  safe  if  you  place  a 
comma  after  the  name  of  the  city,  and  after  the  day. 

A  period  is  placed  at  the  end  of  every  abbreviation.  Two 
periods  are  never  written  one  after  the  other. 

Other  forms,  both  of  the  position  of  the  lines  and  of  the  punc- 
tuation, are  also  in  use,  but  the  ones  used  in  this  assignment 
are  the  most  common  in  business  letters. 

Introduction. 

The  first  line  begins  at  the  left  margin  and  the  others  are  indented 
to  the  right.  The  punctuation  is  arranged  as  in  the  heading, 
except,  of  course,  that  there  is  no  day  written,  and  conse- 
quently no  comma. 

If  the  introduction  names  one  person,  precede  the  name  with 
the  title  of  courtesy,  Mr.,  Miss,  or  Mrs. 

If  two  men  are  in  partnership,  say  Messrs.  Brown  and  Green. 
This  form  is  also  used  if  the  words  "and  Company"  or  "and 
Co."  occur;  if  the  "and"  is  left  out  and  the  word  "Company" 
occurs  alone,  use  no  title:  e.g.  Jordan  Marsh  Company. 

Salutation. 

The  salutation  begins  with  a  capital  letter  and  is  followed  by  a 
colon.  The  rule  for  capitals  in  the  salutation  is  that  the 
first  word  and  the  name  of  the  man  addressed,  or  the  word 
"Sir"  or  "Madam"  which  stands  for  the  person's  name  must 
begin  each  with  a  capital.    Other  words  are  not  capitalized. 

Examples:  Dear  Sir: 

My  dear  Sir: 
Gentlemen: 
Dear  Mr.  Smith: 
My  dear  Madam: 

In  the  body,  the  items  are  written  one  under  the  other,  the  whole 
order  is  indented,  and  the  initial  letter  of  the  article  mentioned  is 
generally  a  capital. 
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Although  "Very  truly  yours"  is  the  stereotyped  form  in  many  actual 
business  letters,  the  pupils  should  understand  the  connotation  of 
"Respectfully  yours,"  "Very  truly  yours,"  "Sincerely  yours,"  etc. 

Application  Letter. 
The  letter  of  application  for  a  position  is  often  the  most  important  anyone 
may  be  called  upon  to  write,  and,  on  that  account,  the  pupils  should 
understand  it  in  great  detail.    One  who  is  writing  a  letter  of  applica- 
tion for  a  position  because  he  is  out  of  work  or  because  he  wishes  to 
better  himself  ought  to  go  about  the  task  with  the  thought  that  all 
things  depend  upon  his  success  in  doing  it  well.    He  should  consider 
the  matter  from  the  point  of  view  that  this  letter  will  get  him  the  job 
or  will  be  thrown  away.    When  he  considers  that  his  letter  is  only  one 
out  of  twenty  or  more  written  in  application  for  the  same  position,  it 
becomes  a  very  serious  matter  and  should,  when  finished,  be  the  best 
piece  of  writing  he  has  ever  done. 
Good  paper,  an  envelope  to  match,  and  black  or  blue  ink  are  more  effec- 
tive than  other  kinds. 
It  is  recommended  that  a  rough  draft  be  made  in  pencil.  Corrections 
of  this  first  draft  should  appear  on  the  same  sheet,  and  afterwards, 
because  of  its  importance,  the  pupil  should  make  a  second  pencil  copy 
before  the  final  letter  in  ink  is  submitted  to  the  teacher. 
A  good  plan  for  a  letter  of  application  follows: 

Say  where  and  when  you  saw  the  advertisement. 

Apply  for  the  position. 

Prove  you  ought  to  have  it,  because  of 

Your  education  and  training.  ^ 
Your  experience. 
Your  character. 

Notes. 

Do  not  say  "ad";  use  "advt."  or  spell  out  the  word.  Do  not  say 
"I  wish  to  apply."  Mere  wishing  is  not  sufficient.  Say  "I  respect- 
fully apply"  or  "Please  consider  me  an  applicant"  or  use  some 
similar  expression.  In  telling  of  your  experience,  state  your  edu- 
cation, the  places  where  you  have  been  employed,  the  nature  of 
your  work,  and  the  length  of  time  you  remained  there.  If  you 
have  changed  often,  give  the  reason,  for  no  employer  wants  to 
hire  a  man  who  is  flitting  from  job  to  job.  The  business  man 
wants  an  employee  who  will  be  content  to  stay  a  long  time. 

In  proving  you  ought  to  have  the  position  because  of  your  character, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  praise  yourself  —  instead,  give  the  names 
of  several  reputable  business  firms  who  know  you.  If  you  name 
individuals  who  are  not  in  business,  state  just  who  they  are  and 
how  well  they  know  you.  If  you  refer  merely  to  "Mr.  John  Smith, 
725  Greendale  Ave.,  Worcester,"  it  may  be  that  Smith  is  your 
cousin,  and  of  course  he  will  say  favorable  things  about  you. 
Don't  say,  "I  can  furnish  the  best  of  references."  Save  time  for 
your  reader  by  actually  furnishing  them.    If  a  man  has  two  letters 
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in  front  of  him,  one  of  which  says,  "I  can  furnish  references," 
and  the  other  contains  names  of  several  references,  it  is  logical  to 
suppose  that  the  writer  who  gives  the  names  of  his  references  will 
have  an  immediate  advantage. 
Don't  be  timid.    Don't  write  as  if  you  were  appealing  for  a  position 
which  you  did  not  hope  to  fill.    Have  self-assurance.    In  this 
world  a  man  who  thinks  well  of  himself  is  well  thought  of.  On 
the  other  hand,  don't  be  cock-sure,  don't  apply  as  if  you  were 
willing  to  show  the  man  how  to  run  his  business.    Be  confident, 
but  not  over-bold. 
Ask  for  an  interview,  by  all  means.    The  most  you  can  expect  of 
any  letter  is  that  it  will  secure  one  with  the  employer.  Some, 
foolishly,  hope  to  get  a  position  without  an  interview,  and  some  are 
afraid  that  they  would  not  get  the  job  if  they  had  to  have  an  inter- 
view.   It  is  very  evident  that  if  a  man  is  so  incompetent  that  he 
dreads  an  interview,  he  will  not  hold  his  job  long  after  he  secures  it. 
Sometimes  it  is  well  to  enclose  a  stamp.    An  addressed  and  stamped 
envelope  may  not  be  suitable  for  the  size  of  paper  the  employer 
uses;  besides,  he  desires  to  have  his  mail  go  out  in  his  own  envelopes. 

Close. 

Be  particularly  careful  about  the  close  of  your  letter.  Avoid  the 
participial  ending,  "trusting,  etc."  Be  careful  lest  you  unwittingly 
insult  the  reader  by  such  a  statement  as:  "I  trust  to  receive  careful 
consideration."  You  may  intend  to  say  the  proper  thing,  but  such 
a  statement  implies  that  maybe  he  will  not  consider  you,  but  you 
hope  that  he  will.  Of  course  he  will  consider  every  carefully  written 
application;  that  is  why  he  advertised. 
Signature. 

In  signing  your  name,  use  no  flourishes.  Some  misinformed  people 
think  that  a  fancy  or  illegible  signature  is  quite  business-like. 
Such  an  opinion  is  far  from  true.  Write  your  name  legibly,  so 
that  there  can  be  absolutely  no  misunderstanding. 

FIRST  KIND  OF  APPLICATION. 

Here  is  an  example  of  a  simple,  clear  letter  of  application: 

31  Sawyer  Ave., 
Worcester,  Mass., 
November  24,  1920. 

Messrs.  Clark  and  Sherrill, 
724  South  Street, 
Boston,  Mass. 
( rentlemen: 

In  reply  to  your  advertisement  in  this  morning's  "Republican"  for 
a  traveling  salesman,  I  respectfully  apply  for  the  position. 

I  am  thirty-one  years  of  age,  a  graduate  of  the  Worcester  High 
School,  and  of  the  Berkshire  Business  College. 

After  finishing  my  schooling,  1  worked  for  the  A.  H.  Rice  Silk  Co. 
of  Worcester.    I  did  office  work  for  two  years,  and  for  the  following 
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three  years  I  sold  Bilk  threads  and  braids  in  New  England  territory. 
Then,  I  secured  a  better  salary  with  the  Samuel  Bridge  Company,  Manu- 
facturers of  Automobile  Accessories,  by  whom  I  was  employed  for  four 
years.  The  death  of  the  senior  partner  forced  the  company  to  dissolve 
two  weeks  ago. 

I  feel  that  my  education,  office  training,  and  selling  experience  have 
fitted  me  to  be  successful  as  a  salesman,  and  I  am  anxious  to  make  con- 
nections with  a  firm  such  as  you^s  where  sincere  hard  work  will  bring 
success. 

By  permission,  I  refer  you  to  Mr.  A.  H.  Rice  of  the  A.  H.  Rice  Com- 
pany, and  to  Mr.  Dennis  Sweeney,  former  junior  partner  of  the  Samuel 
Bridge  Company,  both  of  whom  will  be  glad  to  give  you  their  opinion 
of  my  work  and  of  my  character  and  personality. 

If  you  are  willing  to  favor  me  with  an  interview,  I  will  come  to  Boston 
at  any  time  this  week  that  is  suitable  for  you. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Charles  A.  Turner. 

Note  that  in  the  first  paragraph,  statement  is  made  of  what  the  position 
is,  where  the  writer  heard  of  it,  and  that  he  wants  the  job. 

In  the  second  paragraph  he  states  his  education  and  training. 

In  the  third,  he  expresses  confidence  in  himself,  but  does  not  overdo  it. 

In  the  fourth  paragraph,  he  names  his  references,  and  explains  who  each 
one  is. 

In  the  next,  he  requests  an  interview. 

By  dividing  the  letter  into  paragraphs,  he  made  it  more  attractive  and 
easier  to  read.  Such  a  letter  as  the  above  will  at  least  attract  atten- 
tion and  give  the  writer  a  distinct  advantage. 

MODEL  BOOK  REPORTS. 

The  following  form  of  book  reports,  prepared  by  the  pupil  on  a  4x6 
card  for  fifing  in  catalog  forms  has  proved  very  valuable  to  the  class  as  a 
reference  and  as  an  incentive  to  read  what  a  classmate  has  really  enjoyed. 
WASHINGTON,  BOOKER  T. 
"Up  from  Slavery" 

"Up  from  Slavery,"  an  autobiography  by  Booker  Washington,  is  a 
splendid  story  of  the  work  of  a  man  with  the  highest  ideals ;  a  man  whose 
sole  object  in  fife  is  the  bettering  of  other  people's  conditions.  Mr. 
Washington  was  one  of  the  foremost  orators  and  educators  in  the  country. 

Through  his  persisting  endeavors,  his  undying  faith,  and  his  indomitable 
courage,  he  has  elevated  the  living  conditions  of  both  the  blacks  and 
whites  in  the  South  to  &uch  a  stupendous  extent  that  it  is  well-nigh  un- 
believable. 

BARRIE,  JAMES  M. 

"The  Little  Minister" 
"The  Little  Minister"  is  a  story  of  the  lower  class  Scotch.    It  is  remark- 
ably well  told  and  has  many  amusing  situations.    It  tells  of  the  experiences 
of  a  twenty-one  year  old  minister  who  is  given  a  kirk  in  a  poor  town. 
His  meeting  with  and  marrying  a  gypsy  forms  an  unusually  good  story. 
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Longer  Prose  Narratives. 

1.    Title   2.    Date  of  Reading. 

3.  Name  of  Author  

Nationality   Date  of  Writing  

4.  Setting:  Time   Place  

5.  Plot:  Introductory  situation  


The  point  of  highest  interest  

The  outcome  

Name  two  outstanding  scenes  and  tell  why  they  appealed  to  you. 
6.    Characters:  Characteristics  of  the  dominant  characters  


Other  people  in  the  story  

7.    Did  the  story  interest  you?    Why,  or  why  not?. 

Pupil's  Name  


Shorter  Prose  Narratives. 
1.    Title   2.    Date  of  Reading. 

3.  Name  of  Author  

Nationality   Date  of  Writing  

4.  Setting:  Time   Place  

Importance  of  setting  in  the  story  

5.  Plot:  The  main  plot  complication  


The  situation  of  greatest  suspense  

The  outcome  

6.    Characters:  Striking  characteristics  of  the  dominant  characters. 


7.  The  chief  impression  made  upon  you  by  the  story  

8.  How  does  the  story  compare  in  interest  with  other  well-known  short 
stories  you  have  read?  

Pupil's  Name  


Biography. 

1.'   Title   2.    Date  of  Reading  

3.  Name  of  Author  :  

Nationality   Date  of  Wiiting  

4.  Personality  of  the  Subject  

Name   Date  of  birth  and  of  death  

Education   Profession  or  trade  

5.  Achievements  (Underscore  the  one  that  you  consider  the  greatest). 

6.  Traits  of  Character  of  Subject  

7.  Service  to  the  World  

8.  Author's  Sources  of  Information  
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Personal  Acquaintance. 
Acquaintance  with  Subject's  friends. 
Acquaintance  with  Subject's  writing. 
Writing  of  others  about  the  Subject. 

Pupil's  Name 


Narrative  Poetry. 
1.    Title   2.    Date  of  Reading  

3.  Name  of  Author  

Nationality   Time  of  Writing  

4.  Setting  

Time   Place  

Historic  period  represented  

5.  Stylo.  

Meter  and  stanza   Rime  

Abundance  of  poetic  words  

Frequency  of  figures  of  speech  

6.  Plot:  Introductory  information  

Situation  of  greatest  suspense  

Outcome  

7.  Chaiacters:  Two  striking  characteristics  of  the  two  main  characters: 

1.  •  1. 

2.  2. 

8.  Two  other  important  people  ,  

1.  2. 

9.  Copy  at  least  five  lines  that  you  consider  worth  remembering  either 
for  beauty  of  expression  or  for  thought  

Pupil's  Name  


Drama. 

1.    Title   2.    Date  of  Reading. 

3.  Name  of  Author  

Nationality   Time  of  Writing  

4.  Setting  

Time   Place  

5.  Style  !  

Meter  and  stanza  

Abundance  of  poetic  words  

Frequency  and  aptness  of  figures  of  speech  

6.  Plot:  Introduction  

Rising  action  

Climax  

Falling  action  

Conclusion  
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7.  Characters: 

1.  Two  chief  characters  

2.  Two  minor  characters  

8.  Quote  your  favorite  passage  

9.  Your  personal  reaction  of  this  play  

Pupil's  Name  

MODEL  COMPOSITIONS  WHICH  SHOW  THE  SPONTANEOUS 
INTEREST  WHICH  A  PUPIL  SHOULD  HAVE  IN  HIS  WORK. 

The  Thunder  Storm. 

It  was  a  hot,  sultry  summer  day.  I  let  my  gaze  wander  from  some- 
thing towards  the  sky  and  noticed  a  rift  of  heavy,  black  clouds  hang- 
ing ominously  above.  Then  I  noticed  a  flock  of  seagulls  flying  over- 
head. They  were  heralds  of  the  portending  storm.  As  I  watched,  the 
sky  grew  black  and  thunder  rumbled  along  the  western  horizon.  The 
dust  was  swirling  along  the  street  and  papers  were  flying  in  all  direc- 
tions. The  treetops  were  swaying  wildly  in  the  wind  and  the  leaves 
were  fluttering  to  the  ground. 

A  drop  of  rain  fell  upon  my  upturned  face.  This  was  followed  by 
another  and  another  until  soon  the  rain  poured  down  in  a  perfect  deluge. 
The  thunder  increased  its  sound  until  it  resembled  the  roar  of  cannons. 
Lightning  flashes  played  across  the  horizon  throwing  their  vivid  lights 
far  out  across  the  inky  blackness  of  the  sky.  The  whole  world  seemed 
superhuman  to  me.  Suddenly,  there  was  a  terrific  crash  that  seemed 
to  come  from  the  street  next  to  mine.  Running  up,  I  was  just  in  time 
to  see  a  huge  tree  topple  to  the  ground.  It  had  been  struck  by  the  light- 
ning but  had  fallen  into  an  open  space,  however,  and  no  serious  damage 
had  been  done. 

For  a  full  half  hour  the  storm  raged,  threatening  to  destroy  the  houses 
and  their  inhabitants  and  to  leave  certain  destruction  in  its  wake.  But 
in  a  few  more  minutes,  I  noticed  that  the  storm  had  abated  somewhat. 
The  lightning  flashes  were  not  half  so  vivid  as  before  and  the  rain  too, 
had  almost  stopped  save  for  a  little  drizzling.  The  thunder  which  had 
been  as  loud  as  cannons  but  fifteen  minutes  before,  had  now  died  away 
to  a  distant  muttering  far  off  in  the  heavens. 

"The  storm  will  soon  be  over,"  I  said  to  myself.  In  a  few  minutes 
my  statement  was  corroborated  by  the  appearance  of  the  sun  which 
broke  out  from  the  fast  moving  clouds.  My  clothes  were  saturated 
from  the  rain  but  I  told  myself  that  the  sun  would  quickly  dry  them. 

The  appearance  of  the  sun  seemed  to  fill  the  earth  with  new  life.  Birds 
began  their  serenade  in  the  trees  and  on  the  housetops,  and  looking  up  to 
the  sky  again,  I  saw  a  flock  of  homer  pigeons.  True  to  their  homing  in- 
stincts, they  were  flying  swiftly  home.  Then  a  light  breeze  sprang  up, 
and,  wafted  on  the  breeze,  came  the  scent  of  flowers.  This  odor  seemed 
to  pervade  the  very  atmosphere,  I  thought. 

Then  one  of  my  friends  asked  me  if  I  would  go  to  the  library  with  him. 
"Sure,"  I  said,  and  ran  to  my  house  for  my  library  books.  But  that 
thunder  storm  made  a  deep  impression  upon  my  memory. 
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Justice  Via  the  Rainstorm. 

We  are  on  a  dingy,  dark  and  poorly  ventilated  street  in  London.  To 
be  exact  we  are  in  Whitechapel.  Here  the  vicinity  composes  the  slums 
of  London.  On  the  whole,  it  is  a  habitation  of  the  poverty  stricken  and 
affords  a  picture  of  the  utmost  despair.  At  one  corner,  the  gleam  of  a 
solitary  street-lamp  break?  through  the  dense  fog  that  has  fallen  upon  the 
city.  On  one  side  of  the  street  some  shabby  dwellings  seem  to  be  clinging 
together  by  some  invisible  power,  for  they  look  so  age-worn  and  rickety 
that  it  seems  that  a  gentle  breeze  might  shatter  them  to  a  thousand  pieces. 

Farther  up  the  street  may  be  seen,  against  a  shower  of  light  from  the 
lamp,  the  silhouette  of  a  lonesome  inhabitant  of  this  dreary  and  forsaken- 
appearing  community.  Upon  further  inspection,  we  find  that  it  is  a 
newsboy  with  but  a  few  papers  tucked  within  the  crotch  of  his  arm.  He 
is  persevering  in  the  thought  that  it  will  not  be  long  before  he  can  go  home 
and  count  his  profits  for  the  day,  which,  though  scant  earnings,  mean  much 
to^him. 

Now  through  the  thick  fog,  that  is  not  uncommon  to  London,  comes  a 
pitter-patter  of  rain  drops.  Just  a  few  at  first,  but  enough  to  warn  o 
the  coming  storm.  "Gee,"  muttered  the  boy  to  himself,  "if  it's  goin'  to 
rain,  I'm  goin'  to  stand  under  that  awnin'  'cross  th'  street."  So,  saying 
this,  he  immediately  crossed  the  street  and  stood  under  the  awning,  that 
sheltered  a  dingy  delicatessen  from  the  will  of  the  rain  storms.  The  form 
of  a  newcomer  appears  in  the  distance,  and  the  newsboy  is  seen  hurrying 
over  to  it.  As  the  man  turns  the  corner,  the  newsboy  resumes  hir  position 
under  the  awning.  Everything  is  quiet  with  the  stillness  that  always 
precedes  the  storms.  The  streets  were  slippery  and  wet  with  the  first  few 
drops  that  had  fallen.  The  flickering  lights  in  the  distance,  that  shone 
through  the  fog,  were  mirrored  in  the  streets,  and  sparkled  like  torches, 
thrust  up  through  the  black  and  slimy  earth.  At  that  moment  the 
whirring  of  a  motor  broke  out  upon  the  stillness  of  the  night  and  a  power- 
ful car  loomed  up  through  the  fog  and  the  drizzle  of  the  rain.  A  few  feet 
from  where  the  boy  stood  was  a  puddle  of  black  muddy  rain.  Just  then 
the  automobile  took  the  street  corner  on  high  and  as  it  did  so,  it  crunched 
against  the  curbing  and  surged  through  the  slimy  puddle  throwing  a 
terrific  shower  of  the  stuff  on  the  boy  and  his  wares.  The  boy  had  been 
startled  and  taken  aback  by  this,  but  when  he  recovered  the  situation, 
a  volume  of  muffled  oaths  poured  through  his  lips  falling  upon  the  driver 
of  the  car,  whoever  he  might  be.  His  clothing  and  papers  were  drenched 
so  that  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  go  home.  Nearly  all  his  profits  had 
been  thrown  to  the  winds  by  the  ruining  of  his  remaining  papers,  the 
result  of  this  being  the  passionate  outburst.  But  now  as  he  began  to 
gather  his  composure  he  chided  himself  for  being  so  hasty.  But  this 
was  not  the  first  damage  done  by  this  reckless  driver,  for  earlier  in  the 
day  the  great  wheels  had  ground  out  the  fife  of  an  innocent  child,  for 
which  his  great  speed,  now,  is  accountable.  Later  on,  the  huge  car  was 
doomed  to  justice  for  the  driver  had  played  the  game  too  far,  and  had,  in  a 
surging  frenzy  of  haste,  hit  a  sturdy  tree  and  was  killed  immediately. 
That  night  had  the  boy  known  the  fate  of  this  man,  he  would  have  grieved 
much,  so  that  it  is  as  well  that  he  did  not  know. 
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Imagination. 

What  hidden  power  can  equal  that  of  imagination?  What  can  so  well 
transform  the  drab,  everyday  life  of  ours  into  so  much  beauty,  so  much 
wonder,  so  much  excitement  as  imagination? 

Picture  yourself  walking  on  a  street.  How  many  things  can  take  up 
your  mind? 

You  can  imagine  that  you  are  a  spy  in  a  foreign  country,  and  must 
notice  even  the  most  insignificant  fact.  There  are  countless  other  ways 
to  demonstrate  the  magic  of  imagination.  Imagination!  The  word  has 
but  eleven  letters,  has  but  five  syllables,  yet  what  a  world  of  meaning  it  has! 

It  brings  joy  and  happiness  as  well  as  relief  from  the  calm  monotony 
of  everyday  life.  Picture  the  small  child  who  has  this  rare  gift.  He  is 
poor.  Perhaps,  returning  from  school,  -there  are  no  victuals  but  hard 
bread.  He  has,  nevertheless,  pure,  sparkling  water,  free  to  all.  Still, 
you  say,  I  can't  see  how  this  can  help  him.  Ah,  let  him  take  the  bread, 
close  his  eyes,  and  then  what  can't  he  imagine. 

I  once  heard  a  story  that  corresponds  to  our  thought,  and,  as  it  merely 
goes  on  with  what  we  began,  we  shall  go  on. 

As  the  boy  consumed  his  small  meal,  his  thoughts  wandered  away. 
Unconsciously,  he  broke  up  some  of  the  bread  into  crumbs.  When  he 
realized  what  he  had  done,  he  began  to  use  his  imagination.  He  set  the 
crumbs  in  a  row,  and  conjured  an  alluring  story. 

He  had  been  invited  by  Queen  Mab,  of  the  fairies,  to  their  elfin  ban- 
quet under  the  moon.  He  was  there  now,  enjoying  the  repast.  He 
placed  small  stones  in  a  circle,  to  take  the  place  of  the  queen  and  her 
tribe.  Getting  some  water,  he  began  the  banquet  with  a  toast  to  the 
ruler,  with  the  "flowing  nectar  of  the  gods." 

Using  Shakespere's  "Seven  Ages  of  Man,"  let  us  go  on  with  our  thought. 

We  have  dispensed  with  the  happy  schoolboy,  and  now  we  go  on,  taking 
"the  lover,  with  a  woeful  ballad," 

How  much  of  our  beautiful  mystery  he  must  use,  to  make  that  ballad ! 
He  must  cover  his  love's  flaws,  and  make  her  perfections  shine  as  the  sun. 

Then  the  soldier,  who  must,  to  keep  up  his  courage,  imagine  more  luck 
than  he,  or  the  side  on  which  he  is  fighting,  really  has. 

Now  the  justice!  Has  he  any  of  the  golden  touch?  you  wonder.  Per- 
haps, if  you  seek  for  it.  You  have  heard,  doubtless,  of  many  cases  when 
their  hearts  were  softened.    Was  this  due  to  imagination? 

We  have  illustrated  enough  of  Shakespere's  poem  to  show  what  our 
topic  can  do. 

Many  stories,  plays,  et  cetera,  are  built  upon  imagination.  It  is  a 
topic  used  in  classroom  compositions.  Although  many  stories  are  true, 
most  novels  are  works  of  imagination.  "Pollyanna,"  "The  Prisoner  of 
Zenda,"  and  numerous  other  works  are  upon  this  basis. 

Take,  for  instance,  Edgar  A.  Poe,  one  of  the  greatest  imaginators  the 
world  has  known.  When  you  have  read  some  of  his  tales,  you  will  be 
cii  i  icd  nway  with  his  imaginative  powers. 

Wb/bB  we  have  really  summed  up  the  uses  of  imagination,  we  find  that 
We  <  ;inriot  be  without  it  if  we  wish  to  enjoy  life  as  the  Creator  intended  wc 
should. 
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The  German  Police  Dog. 

Strong,  agile,  affectionate,  always  loyal  to  his  master.  Large,  soft, 
beautiful  eyes  never  wavering  before  the  most  scrutinizing  glance.  Eyes 
that  pry  into  the  very  depths  of  your  soul.  Eyes  that  speak  not,  yet 
express  volumes.  Fine,  beautifully  poised  head,  a  strong,  muscular 
chest  and  body.  A  perfect  specimen  of  four-footed  courage,  strength 
and  loyalty  at  all  times  —  the  German  police  dog. 

What  could  the  Allies  have  done  without  these  four-footed  soldiers, 
who  played  so  gallant  a  part  in  the  late  World  War?  There  is,  without 
doubt,  many  a  World  War  veteran  that  owes  his  life  to  a  German  police 
dog  in  the  service  of  the  United  States.  And  he  is  proud  to  speak  of  it. 
But  there  is  many  a  noble  body  that  lies  forgotten  in  the  bloody  soil  of 
Flanders,  many  a  noble  body  that  has  molded  into  the  earth.  But  thanks 
to  the  American  Red  Cross  there  is  a  tablet  undergoing  construction,  the 
first  few  lines  of  which  is  "To  the  Sacred  Memory  of  the  American  War 
Dog  this  Tablet  is  Erected." 

These  dogs  are  being  trained  to  act  as  police  and  there  is  many  a  thief 
who  would  lay  aside  his  tools  rather  than  be  pursued  by  such  a  noble, 
yet  such  a  faithful,  determined  animal  as  the  magnificent  German  police 
dog. 

Where  Blue  Meets  Blue. 

While  I  was  cruising  along  the  Atlantic  Coast,  I  looked  in  the  distance 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  and  saw  the  blue  sea  reach  up  and  grasp  the 
blue  firmament  as  the  lofty,  white  clouds  rolled  over  the  sky  and  faded 
away  into  the  land  of  nowhere. 

As  evening  approached,  the  sun  was  slowly  sinking  behind  the  hills 
and  some  of  its  rays  escaped  and  kissed  the  waters  of  the  ocean. 

Night  came  on;  the  moon  shone  brightly  from  high  above,  and  watched 
the  waves  roll  along  in  perfect  rhythm. 

Sand. 

Wurr,  swish,  creak.  The  wind  swishing  and  whirling  along  South- 
hampton Street,  was  making  huge  banks  of  snow  in  the  street  and  on  the 
sidewalk. 

At  Batcheler  Square  a  trolley  car  which  had  stalled  was  hopelessly  left 
to  its  doom. 

"Rot  — this  gets  my  goat,"  bawled  out  the  motorman. 
"Never  mind,  Tom,"  was  an  encouraging  answer  from  an  almost  dis- 
couraged conductor. 

"Bah!"  was  another  downhearted  thought. 
"We  get  sixty  cents  an  hour  for  — " 

Just  then  a  little  old  man  got  onto  the  car.    "Fine  day,  gentlemen," 
said  the  newcomer  giving  his  fare  to  the  conductor. 
"Bah!" 

It  was  a  silent  car  for  about  twenty  minutes,  then  the  little  man  broke 
the  silence. 

"Say,  aren't  you  fellows  going  to  get  a  move  on?" 
"Can't,"  said  the  motorman. 
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"Nothing  like  trying." 

The  motorman  made  a  sleepy  move  to  start  the  car  but  it  only  moved  a 
foot. 

"No  sand?" 
"Yes,  some." 

"Let  me  put  some  on  the  rails  and  you  keep  the  motor  going." 

With  the  little  man  pumping  sand  on  the  rails  and  the  motorman  try- 
ing his  best,  they  reached  Andrew  Square,  at  a  snail's  pace  in  a  half  hour. 

At  Andrew  Square  the  little  encourager  got  off  the  car  and  disappeared 
down  the  stairs  into  the  subway. 

"Say  Tom,"  the  conductor  addressing  the  motorman.  "He  was  bound 
to  get  home,  wasn't  he?" 

"Yes,"  replied  the  motorman,  "And  he's  got  sand  to  do  it,  Joe." 

"I'll  say  he  has,"  replied  the  conductor  as  the  car  swung  out  of  Andrew 
Square  Station. 

The  End  of  a  Dream. 

It  was  Christmas  Eve  and  as  three-year-old  Johnny  jumped  into  bed 
he  said  to  himself,  "Oh,  I  forgot  to  take  the  two  big  logs  out  of  the  fire- 
place so  Santa  could  get  in."  Up  he  jumped  and  was  downstairs  in  a 
minute,  and  began  tugging  at  the  big  logs.  At  last  he  gave  up,  they  were 
too  heavy  for  little  Johnny. 

All  of  a  sudden  he  heard  a  noise  and  the  next  minute  a  little  round  figure 
came  down  the  chimney.  He  had  a  stocking  cap  on  the  top  of  his  head 
and  was  all  dressed  in  red.  His  long  white  beard  was  covered  with  ice, 
and  over  his  shoulder  was  slung  a  big  bag  just  flowing  over  with  toys. 

The  minute  the  little  mischievous  eyes  were  set  upon  Johnny,  the  little 
man  gave  a  quick  jump  of  fright.  He  had  never  expected  anybody  to 
be  there.  Johnny  was  afraid  Santa  Claus  would  not  give  him  any  toys 
for  being  out  of  bed. 

He  turned  around  and  was  running  up  the  stairs  when  he  tripped  and 
fell.  When  he  awoke  he  was  on  the  floor  beside  his  little  bed  and  the  sun 
was  sending  its  beautiful  rays  in  upon  him.  Johnny  quickly  jumped  up 
and  dressed  and  was,  soon  down  stairs.  The  sight  that  met  his  eyes  was 
a  pleasant  one.  There  under  hi?  stocking  was  a  drum,  a  big  box  of  candy, 
a  big  rocking  horse,  five  games,  and  a  gun.  Johnny  was  as  happy  as 
could  be,  because  he  thought  that  the  dream  was  true  and  Santa  Claus 
would  not  give  him  any  toys.  At  dinner,  Johnny  ate  all  he  could,  and 
then  played  with  his  toys  until  supper.  That  certainly  was  a  Merry 
Christmas  for  Johnny. 

Can  You  Believe  It? 

Yes,  we  had  planned  a  trip  to  Darko,  that's  in  Mars,  you  know,  and 
if  all  turned  out  well  we  would  be  ready  to  start  on  Venus  26,2019. 

I  might  as  well  stop  a  minute  and  explain.  Lately  the  world  had  been 
rotating  slower,  taking  over  forty  hours  to  make  one  complete  turn.  A 
pound  of  sugar  in  1921,  now  weighed  more  than  five  pounds,  for  the 
faster  the  earth  turns  the  less  things  weigh,  and  the  slower  it  turns  the 
heavier  they  are. 
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Now  as  the  earth  was  rotating  slower,  things  weighed  more  than  ever, 
and  for  this  reason  one  or  two  months  had  been  added  to  the  year. 

Also  during  the  century  that  had  passed  since  nineteen  hundred  twenty, 
the  world  had  made  some  marvelous  progress.  Aeroplanes  going  at  the 
speed  of  over  four  hundred  miles  an  hour  were  invented,  and  great  steel 
aeroplanes  to  withstand  the  terrific  internal  pressure  thousands  of  miles 
in  the  air. 

How  we  reached  Mars  and  other  planets,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe, 
for  the  details  would  be  too  wearisome.  I  therefore  will  continue  with 
my  story. 

Six  or  seven  days  before  our  start,  we  were  more  than  busy.  Packing 
and  buying  were  our  chief  objects  for  the  time.  Nights  I  went  to  bed 
with  every  bone  aching  in  my  body  from  the  day's  work. 

But  at  last  everything  was  in  readiness,  and  we  were  very  anxious  to 
start.  We  had  packed  everything  one  or  two  days  before  the  day  set 
apart  for  the  start,  but  as  fate  would  have  it,  Professor  Danson  did  not 
come,  and  then  came  a  delay  of  three  or  four  days.  Hour  after  hour  we 
would  wait,  hoping  to  see  the  professor  enter. 

A  week  later  we  decided  to  make  the  trip  without  him.  Putting  up  a 
vote,  we  found  that  three  agreed  to  make  the  trip  and  two  would  wait  for 
the  professor. 

"Do  as  you  like,"  I  told  them.  "We  can  make  the  trip  without  you, 
starting  in  an  hour." 

No,  the  others  did  not  want  to  be  left  out,  so  accordingly  we  separated, 
promising  to  meet  there  in  one  hour. 

Upon  arriving  at  the  professor's  house,  one  hour  later,  I  found  the  other 
five  waiting  for  me.  Cracking  a  few  jokes  about  the  professor  and  his 
slowness,  we  started  on  the  most  famous  trip  in  our  career,  not  knowing 
where  we  were  going  to  land  (on  Mars  if  possible). 

But  suppose,  I  thought,  with  a  shiver  running  up  and  down  my  spine, 
but  suppose  we  missed  Mars,  and  then  we  would  be  hurled  through  miles 
and  miles  of  empty  space,  only  to  be  sucked  in  by  the  vortex  of  some  small 
sun  and  eternity.  Yes,  I  was  afraid,  but  in  spite  of  it  all,  I  played  the 
part  of  the  leader.    I  did  not  tell  the  others  for  fear  of  being  laughed  at. 

The  door  snapped  shut  behind  us,  and  we  started.  Slowly  the  mam- 
moth buildings  of  Boston  faded  from  sight.  Smaller  and  smaller  became 
the  earth,  blurred,  and  faded  from  our  sight,  only  to  be  left  a  shining  spot 
in  this  great  universe  of  space.  Now  and  then  we  rushed  through  some 
dense  cloud  shutting  our  surroundings  from  view.  Then  we  would  burst 
through  on  the  opposite  side,  and  once  more  the  sun  would  fill  our  apart- 
ment. 

Day  after  day  we  flew  through  the  air  towards  Mars,  which  now  could 
be  seen  as  a  large  red  ball,  streaked  here  and  there  by  canals  side  by  side. 
Here  the  air  was  different,  as  there  was  over  thirty  percent  oxygen  and 
seventy  percent  inactive  gases. 

It  was  January  first  when  we  landed  as  Venus  was  the  last  month  of  the 
new  year. 

"Where  do  you  think  it  would  be  best  to  land?"  one  of  my  companions 
asked,  as  our  aeroplane  floated  a  mile  or  so  above  the  city  of  Darko. 
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"Well,  why  not  float  over  to  the  mountains?"  I  asked. 

"And  not  visit  Darko?"  he  asked. 

"Plenty  of  time  later  on,"  I  interposed. 

Ten  hours  later  we  were  making  supper  over  a  bed  of  coals. 

Mars  certainly  did  seem  wonderful  for  amateur  explorers  like  us. 
Gigantic  trees,  birds  that  were  used  in  fairy  tales  on  earth,  and  other 
wonders  that  for  the  first  time  had  been  revealed  to  the  people  of  Mother 
Earth. 

"Never  thought  a  place  could  be  as  good-looking  as  this,"  grunted  the 
grouchy  one  of  our  party. 

"Good-looking,"  shrieked  another.  "Look!" 

And  look  we  did.  Imagine  our  surprise  and  horror,  when  from  the  top 
of  a  gigantic  mountain  came  sliding  a  serpent  three  miles  long,  with  a 
mouth  that  the  Flat-iron  Building  would  fit  into. 

With  haste  we  made  our  way  back  to  the  aeroplane,  and  started  for 
earth.    We  arrived  in  due  time,  always  afraid  to  see  the  monster  after  us. 

That  was  my  first  and  last  exploring  trip  anywhere.  I'm  contented 
with  the  wilds  of  Boston. 

Before  I  close,  I  would  like  to  ask,  "Do  you  believe  it  or  Not?" 

The  Bolt. 

Swiftly  the  huge,  black,  metal  monster,  thundered  down  the  steep  grade 
leading  to  the  shattered  bridge  and  destruction.  The  frightened  and  be- 
wildered girl  clung  desperately  to  the  side  with  a  face  as  white  as  death. 
Dark  thunder  clouds  hovered  in  the  sky,  and  now  and  then  could  be  heard 
the  muttering  of  the  thunder,  accompanied  by  vivid  streaks  of  lightning. 

It  had  all  happened  in  a  moment  and  now,  she,  Blanche  Weston,  daugh- 
ter of  Robert  P.  Weston,  owner  and  president  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad,  was  going  to  her  death  on  one  of  her  father's  trains. 

A  moment  before,  she,  with  her  father,  and  a  few  friends  were  visiting 
the  railroad  yard.  Not  far  down  the  track  she  had  spied  a  new  loco- 
motive. Not  noticing  the  red  flag  hanging  a  few  yards  farther  down  the 
track,  she  had  boarded  it  without  saying  a  word  to  her  companions  and 
while  admiring  its  brakes  and  levers  she  had  accidentally  touched  the  fatal 
lever  that  sent  the  locomotive  on  its  deadly  trip. 

Back  in  the  yard  there  was  terrible  confusion.  One  of  the  workers  had 
discovered  the  loss  of  the  locomotive  at  the  same  time  that  the  members 
of  Blanche's  party  had  discovered  her  disappearance.  Mr.  Harwood, 
the  superintendent  of  the  yard,  had  quickly  guessed  the  truth  and  "dummy 
rollers"  and  trains  were  sent  out  on  the  track  of  Number  155  as  the  new 
locomotive  was  called.  Everywhere  switches  were  moving  up  and  down 
and  signals  were  flashing  along  the  tracks.  The  locomotive  had  been  all 
prepared  to  go  out  in  fifteen  minutes  and  the  engineer  and  firemen  were 
going  towards  the  spot  where  the  locomotive  had  last  been  seen.  It  was 
these  two  men  who  had  spread  the  alarm. 

Suddenly  the  threatening  storm  broke  forth  in  all  its  fury.  Blinding 
flashes  of  lightning  lit  up  the  blackening  sky  and  terrible  claps  of  thunder 
seemed  to  shake  the  earth  at  all  times.  Still  the  bewildered  girl  clung 
to  1h<:  pitching  train  as  it  rounded  the  numerous  curves  that  lined  the 
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tracks.  In  the  distance  she  heard  the  shrill  whistles  of  the  other  loco- 
motives and  prayed  that  they  might  come  in  time  to  save  her  from  death. 
The  lightning  was  terrible  now!  Giant  trees  wilted  before  the  lashing 
wind  and  rain  and  one  of  the  overhanging  boughs  fell  upon  the  car  behind 
the  caboose  in  which  Blanche  was,  for  there  was  only  one  car  in  back  of  the 
caboose. 

Wearily  the  young  woman  staggered  to  her  feet  for  she  had  been  knocked 
down  by  the  tossing  of  the  train.  A  vivid  flash  of  lightning  almost  blinded 
her.  Following  this  there  came  a  terrible  peal  of  thunder  which  seemed 
like  the  booming  of  guns.  Just  as  it  seemed  as  if  she  could  stand  it  no 
longer,  she  was  conscious  of  a  decrease  in  the  speed  of  the  train  and  she 
wondered  if  it  would  stop.  Again  there  came  a  terrible  peal  of  thunder 
accompanied  by  a  zigzag  flash  of  lightning  that  tore  up  a  gigantic  tree 
lining  the  banks.  From  her  position  the  terrified  girl  could  easily  see 
the  damage  it  had  done.  But  at  the  same  time  she  discovered  that  the 
huge  tree  with  all  its  thick  trunks  and  branches  had  landed  squarely  in 
the  path  of  the  train. 

Even  as  she  saw  this  there  came  a  terrible  jar  and  the  engine  ploughed 
halfway  through  the  debris  in  its  path.  She  gave  a  cry  of  despair  for 
she  thought  that  the  train  had  gone  successfully  through  Nature's  barrier. 
But  a  moment  later  she  understood.  The  train  had  stopped  dead.  The 
car  behind  it  had  toppled  over  on  its  side  which  was  another  fortunate 
thing  for  her.  It  was  then  that  she  fully  realized  the  danger  she  had 
passed  through,  and  the  miraculous  hand  of  Providence  stretched  forth 
just  in  time  to  steal  her  from  the  avaricious  clutch  of  death! 

Unconsciously  she  climbed  down  from  the  caboose.  In  her  ears  she 
seemed  to  hear  a  terrible  noise  as  of  mighty  rushing  waters  and  the  roar 
of  a  rapidly  approaching  train.  A  moment  later  she  had  fallen  into  the 
arms  of  her  father,  and  the  workmen  had  set  about  to  move  the  train, 
which  was  not  much  damaged.  When  Blanche  had  recovered  sufficiently 
to  speak  and  walk  she  was  taken  into  her  father's  train,  and  fifteen  minutes 
later  she  was  in  a  joyous  mood  for  she  was  not  a  coward.  When  she  had 
related  everything  in  turn  from  the  moment  she  had  boarded  the  car. 
to  the  time  of  the  terrible  bolt  of  lightning,  sent  by  the  hand  of  the  Creator 
to  save  her  from  certain  death,  she  said  shuddering,  "I  do  not  know  where 
I  would  have  ended  if  I  had  not  been  saved  by  the  lightning."  Robert 
Weston  said  nothing  but  beckoning  her  to  follow  him  he  got  off  their  car 
and  walking  about  fifty  yards  from  the  spot  of  Blanche's  deliverance  he 
took  her  by  the  arm  and  pointed  to  the  hanging  remains  of  a  bridge  torn 
down  by  the  storm.  Far  down  in  the  depths  of  the  canyon  Blanche  saw 
the  black,  rushing,  waves  and  huge  rocks  jutting  out  from  the  stone  walls 
that  imprisoned  this  death  gorge.  Taking  her  gently  by  the  arm  her 
father  drew  her  away  saying  "Just  a  few  yards  more  my  daughter  and 
I  would  never  have  seen  you  again,"  and  he  folded  her  in  his  arms. 

Oftentimes  when  the  wind  moans  around  their  beautiful  country  home 
and  the  thunder  and  lightning  holds  sway  over  the  world,  Blanche  vVeston 
sits  by  her  window  with  her  father  by  her  side  and  in  her  ears  it  seems  she 
can  still  hear  the  rush  of  mighty  waters  and  the  roar  of  an  aporoaching 
train. 
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Salvage  of  the  Storm. 

All  night  long  the  wind  moaned  among  the  treetops,  and  furiously 
lashed  the  weather  beaten  old  place  that  served  as  our  home  during 
our  camping  trip.  I  never  believed  that  there  could  be  such  a  revolt 
among  the  elements.  Not  a  star  dotted  the  sky.  Lady  Moon  had  long 
since  surrendered  her  throne  to  the  mutinous  Lightning.  Terrible  flashes 
of  light  illumined  the  sky  and  at  times  it  seemed  as  if  the  bosom  of  heaven 
had  been  slashed  as  if  with  a  terrible  shaft  of  light  to  hurl  it  down  to  the 
shivering  world.  The  rain  came  down  in  torrents  and  I  sincerely  pitied 
the  unfortunate  who  were  out  in  such  a  storm. 

We  had  only  been  here  a  week,  but  had  found  it  very  pleasant  until 
the  coming  of  this  storm.  Game  was  plentiful,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the 
animals  walked  into  our  hands.  But  we  were  not  wanton  killers.  Not 
a  bit  of  it!  We  killed  only  enough  to  satisfy  our  need  for  food  for  we  had 
only  brought  a  few  things  of  that  sort  with  us  such  as  salt,  tea,  coffee,  etc., 
that  was  not  procurable  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

To  return  to  the  storm,  it  seemed  to  grow  worse  every  moment.  The 
wind  gathered  his  forces  and  with  a  mighty  noise,  rushed  against  our 
cabin.  However,  it  only  succeeded  in  blowing  out  the  candles  and  an 
old  lamp  that  we  had  brought  with  us.  I  was  ready  to  kiss  the  builder 
of  the  cabin  if  only  we  knew  where  he  could  be  found  for  I  admired  the 
resistance  that  it  had  given  against  the  wind.  Streams  of  water  rolled 
off  the  roof  and  just  a  little  came  under  the  door.  During  one  flash  of 
lightning,  I  saw  my  friend,  Brandon,  calmly  lighting  his  pipe  with  the  aid 
of  the  candle. 

As  we  were  preparing  to  "turn  in"  for  the  night,  there  came  a  slight 
noise  upon  the  door,  muffled  it  seemed  by  the  noise  of  the  thunder.  I 
motioned  for  Jack  to  keep  quiet  and  drawing  my  automatic,  I  stepped  to 
the  door  and  lifted  the  latch.  At  the  same  time  I  cried,  "Who's  there?" 
There  was  no  answer,  but  I  shielded  the  gun  and  stepped  outside.  Jack 
soon  came  at  my  cry  for  not  two  feet  from  me  I  had  discovered  a  dark 
form  upon  the  earth,  the  body  of  a  man.  Between  us  we  carried  him  into 
the  cabin  while  the  lightning  flashed  vividly  on  all  sides,  and  the  rain 
soaked  us  to  the  skin. 

We  laid  him  on  the  couch  and  Jack  soon  brought  him  around  with  a  sip 
or  two  of  brandy,  another  one  of  our  necessities.  His  eyes  slowly  opened 
and  he  clutched  my  wrist  until  I  thought  it  would  snap.  "There's  piles 
of  it,  boys,"  he  said,  "piles  of  it."  He  laid  back  on  the  couch  and  said, 
"Boys  I  don't  know  you  but,  —  there's  piles  of  it,  I  tell  you  piles  of  it!" 
"He's  got  a  high  fever  Bill,"  Jack  whispered,  "let  him  lie  there  while  I 
get  the  other  blankets." 

All  night  long  we  watched  by  the  Rick  man's  bedside  snatching  "ten  or 
forty  winks"  between  us.  With  the  dawn  came  the  realization  that  our 
friend  was  rapidly  "going  west"  and  calling  Jack  to  me  I  said,  "I  believe 
he  has  something  he  wants  to  tell  us.  We'll  try  to  find  out  what  it  is. 
I  think  he's  in  trouble."  Jack  said  nothing  but  going  over  in  one  corner 
of  the  room  I  saw  him  take  his  watch  from  his  pocket  and  opening  the 
back  of  it  gaze  long  and  intently  at  something  within.    A  lump  came  in 
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his  throat  and  he  tried  to  stop  the  tears  that  were  swelling  in  his  eyes.  I 
could  not  for  the  life  of  me  understand  his  conduct,  but  after  a  while  I 
went  outside  for  water  to  boil  the  coffee. 

The  sun  had  risen,  a  great,  round  ball  of  fire  that  seemed  to  pmile 
down  on  the  world  as  if  asking  forgiveness  for  allowing  the  storm  of 
yesterday.  Birds  hopped  about  from  branch  to  branch  and  in  a  thicket 
I  saw  the  eyes  of  a  rabbit  gazing  up  at  me.  I  stooped  for  the  water 
and  he  scampered  off  into  the  woods.  As  I  approached  the  cabin  door  ^ 
I  chanced  to  spy  a  small  bag  upon  the  ground,  the  kind  that  is  used  by 
gold  prospectors.  Picking  it  up  I  found  it  to  contain  a  piece  of  thin  tree 
bark  and  scratched  on  it  was  a  few  dots  and  lines.  Under  one  of  these, 
was  the  word  ca\?e.  "A  map,"  I  said,  half  aloud  and  examining  the  rest 
of  the  contents,  I  found  little  yellow  particles  of  —  gold!  Now  I  knew 
what  the  man  in  the  cabin  had  meant  when  he  said,  "There's  piles  of  it!" 
I  also  knew  a  little  of  gold  prospecting  and  again  looking  at  the  particles 
in  my  hand,  I  had  to  confess  that  it  was  one  of  the  best  samples  of  real 
gold  I  had  ever  seen! 

As  I  entered  the  cabin,  I  found  that  the  stranger  was  propped  up  on  the 
cot.  Jack  was  kneeling  beside  him,  intently  listening  to  the  man  who 
seemed  to  find  it  very  hard  to  talk.  Jack  motioned  to  me  and  I  approached 
at  the  same  time  handing  the  small  canvas  bag  to  Jack,  who  said  nothing 
but  motioned  for  me  to  keep  quiet.  I  did  so  and  coming  close  to  the 
bedside  of  the  dying  man  I  too  knelt  down  to  listen.  "Yes,"  he  was 
saying,  "I  was  perhaps  a  little  foolish  to  leave  her  and  the  boy  but  I 
wanted  to  make  my  pile."  He  did  not  seem  to  be  an  uneducated  man  by 
his  speech  I  thought,  but  I  said  nothing.  He  now  seemed  to  have  re- 
covered himself  and  was  speaking  better.  "I  told  her  I  was  going," 
he  went  on,  "and  she  didn't  say  a  word  but  looked  at  me  a  long  time. 
Then  —  'Jack/  said  she  'I  hope  you'll  make  it  and  come  back  home  to 
Jack  and  me.'  Jack  was  the  boy's  name  you  know."  Again  he  stopped 
but  with  a  reassuring  nod  from  Jack  he  went  on.  "A  few  years  ago  I 
learned  she  and  the  boy  had  died.  I  had  just  begun  to  get  rich.  I  re- 
turned back  to  the  hills  and  a  few  months  ago  I  struck  a  mine.  It's 
rich,  I  tell  you.  Rich  with  —  gold!"  He  fumbled  in  his  jacket  and  a 
look  of  consternation  and  despair  came  into  his  face.  "It's  gone,"  he 
muttered,  "gone." 

Jack  handed  the  bag  to  him  saying,  "He  found  it  outside  this  morning," 
and  he  pointed  to  me.  Again  I  observed  that  strange  sorrowful  look  on 
Jack's  face  and  waited  for  the  next  words.  "Here's  some  samples,"  said 
the  old  prospector,  holding  the  yellow  grains  in  his  hand.  "Yes,  yes,  I 
know,"  said  Jack,  "but  what  is  your  last  name?"  It  seemed  to  me  as  if 
I  expected  what  was  coming.  Glancing  at  Jack  I  saw  his  flushed  face 
turned  to  the  old  man.  The  prospector  laughed  as  if  it  was  a  good  joke 
and  looking  about  he  said  in  a  low  whisper.  "It's  Brandon,  son,  Jack 
Brandon."  Jack  ga\e  a  cry  of  joy  and  clasped  the  old  man  around  the 
neck.  "Don't  you  know  me  father?  It's  Jackie,  little  Jackie."  He  still 
held  the  watch  in  his  hand  and  now  he  opened  it  feverishly  saying,  "Look 
Dad,  it  is  you."  Nervously  the  old  man  took  it.  "Why  this  is  my 
picture.    Jackie,  Jackie,  come  to  your  old  father!"    His  words  came 
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brokenly  now  and  I  knew  he  had  not  long  to  live.  "I  —  why  —  I  — 
thought  —  you  were  dead !  But  never  mind,  I  have  found  you  for  a 
while.  You're  rich  Jackie,  the  mine  is  full  of  gold!"  And  he  thrust  the 
map  and  bag  into  the  hands  of  the  grief  stricken  boy.  "Some  day  you'll 
go  over  the  pass  across  the  hills,  I  know."  He  motioned  with  his  hand 
toward  the  dim  outlines  of  the  hills.  His  hands  clutched  the  bedside 
and  he  tried  to  raise  himself.  "The  cross,"  he  muttered  hoarsely,  "the 
crucifix,  Jackie."  I  moved  quickly  to  the  wall  and  removing  the  hanging 
crucifix,  I  passed  it  to  him.  "I'm  going  Jackie,"  he  whispered,  "but  I've 
won!  I've  made  you  rich  boy,  rich!  Do  you  hear?"  Jack  nodded  and 
in  spite  of  himself  the  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks.  "Crying?"  asked  his 
father,  "crying?"  and  he  embraced  the  boy. 

A  smile  flitted  across  his  features.  Reverently  he  pressed  the  crucifix 
to  his  lips.  "Kiss  me  Jackie,"  he  whispered,  "I'm  going,  boy."  Again 
and  again  Jack  kissed  the  white  lips  and  face.  "Goodbye,"  he  muttered. 
Again  he  raised  the  crucifix  to  his  lips.  His  pale  face  shone  in  the  beams 
of  light  that  crept  in  through  the  open  window.  Silence  reigned  outside. 
Not  a  bird  twitted,  or  a  leaf  rustled  in  the  wind.  Again  the  smile  and 
then,  "God  bless  you,  Jackie  boy,  I'm  going."  He  grasped  the  hand 
outstretched  to  him,  and  his  body  shook  for  a  moment.  Slowly  he  re- 
leased Jack's  hand  and  the  crucifix  dropped  to  the  blankets.  His  soul 
had  left  his  body  to  rise  to  the  spiritual  realm  above  where  the  Christ 
ruled,  always  ready  to  receive  those  who  had  served  Him  faithfully  in 
this  world  and  would  be  rewarded  in  the  next. 

A  week  later  we  left  the  cabin  and  its  haunting  memories,  and  who 
knows?  Maybe  we  shall  strike  it  rich  across  the  hills  and  shall  come 
back  some  day  to  that  little  cabin  in  the  woods  where  we  shall  kneel 
before  a  little  mound  with  a  wooden  cross  for  a  headstone,  and  there 
pray  for  a  soul  that  had  only  one  great  thought.  That  of  "winning  out" 
in  the  hills  and  at  the  same  time  serving  faithfully  the  Creator  who  had 
put  him  upon  the  earth  to  live  in  the  joy  of  all  things  pure  and  holy  and 
rejoice  in  the  honorable  name  of  "Old  Jack  Brandon." 


The  Spirit  op  the  Day. 

The  custom  of  decorating  the  graves  could  only  have  descended  from  a 
people  who  lived  in  a  reverence  for  the  dead,  namely,  the  Swiss  and  Italians. 

What  a  sight  to  walk  through  a  Swiss  or  Italian  graveyard  on  their 
Memorial  Night  and  see  the  little  red,  white,  or  blue  vigil  lights  dancing 
and  flickering  in  the  cold  atmosphere^  The  peasants  with  heads  bare, 
regardless  of  the  cold,  are  kneeling  beside  a  mound  of  dirt,  the  symbol 
of  the  last  resting-place  of  some  person,  saying  their  prayers. 

The  women  of  the  south  on  an  appointed  day  would  go  to  the  graves  of 
the  departed  soldiers,  and  whether  the  cross  marked  the  place  where  either 
a  Northern  or  a  Southern  soldier  had  fallen  would  bedeck  the  grave  with 
wreaths  and  garlands  of  flowers. 

This  idea  so  fascinated  General  John  A.  Logan,  the  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Union  forces  after  the  Civil  War,  that  he  declared  May  the  thirtieth 
as  the  Day  when  all  soldiers  shall  journey  to  the  graves  of  the  deceased. 
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This  day  brings  back  tender  memories  to  the  heart  broken  mother.  The 
Civil  War  mother,  the  Spanish  War  mother,  the  World  War  mother  all 
remember  the  day  when  the  pride  of  their  hearts  kissed  them  for  the  last 
time.  They  remember  how  their  other  children  tried  to  break  the  news 
as  gently  as  possible.  Nothing  is  too  good  for  their  last  resting  places 
they  say. 

Every  year  the  grim  messenger  of  Death  reads  off  the  names  of  those 
G.  A.  R.  men  whose  work  is  nearly  done  on  earth  and  speeds  them  to  their 
reward.  No  more  will  these  men  hear  the  rattle  of  rifle  fire,  the  booming 
or  the  cannon,  the  screeches  of  the  shells,  grape,  or  canister  as  they  go 
flying  towards  their  destination.  No  more  will  these  men  see  Grant, 
Hooker,  Thomas,  Lee,  Jackson,  Longstreet,  and  many  other  military 
geniuses. 

When  the  Spanish  War  veteran's  hour  is  at  hand  he  will  perhaps  think  of 
Roosevelt  and  the  Rough  Riders,  the  tumult  in  Boston  when  the  news  of 
the  Maine's  destruction  became  known,  the  crushing  defeat  of  the  Spanish 
fleet  at  Manila,  which  practically  ruined  Spain's  chances  of  ever  becoming 
a  leading  nation  of  the  World.  He  will  think  of  those  veterans,  Scott, 
Dewey  and  other  great  heroes.  Then  with  a  sigh  of  longing  for  those 
days  he  will  pass  into  eternity. 

When  the  World  War  veteran  is  about  to  cross  the  Great  Divide  he  will 
think  of  the  overwhelming  rout  of  the  Prussian  Guards,  the  very  flower 
of  the  German  army  at  the  Argonne  Forest ;  he  will  think  of  the  time  that 
he  went  over  the  top  with  the  whole  horde  of  Allies  wishing  him  success. 
He  will  remember  the  glorious  charge  of  the  Marines  at  Chateau-Thierry 
when  eight  thousand  went  over  and  only  two  thousand  returned,  six 
thousand  youths  thrown  into  the  mill  of  War  by  Mars.  He  will  recollect 
the  grim,  grey,  demon-like  destroyers  with  their  depth-bombs,  torpedoes, 
shells  and  other  messages  of  Death.  He  will  think  of  the  shark-like  sub- 
marines, on  which  were  steel-coated  projectiles,  in  which  was  amassed 
pounds  and  pounds  of  dangerous  explosives.  He  will  remember  the  cruel 
submarine  captains  shooting  down  women  and  children  mercilessly. 

To  commemorate  the  dead  is  the  main  reason  for  which  we  journey 
to  the  graves  and  when  all  the  G.  A.  R.  men  have  departed  then  is  the  time 
for  the  youth  of  America  to  take  their  places  by  bedecking  their  graves 
with  flowers  on  Memorial  Day. 
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STATISTICS. 
TABLE  A. 


The  following  table  shows  the  total  registration,  the  average  number  belonging, 
nd  the  average  attendance  of  pupils  in  the  Boston  public  schools  during  the 
chool  years  1922-23,  1923-24  and  1924-25. 


Total  Registration. 

Average  Number 
Belonging. 

Average  Numeer 
Attending. 

SCHOOL  TEAR  ENDING 
JUNE  30. 

SCHOOL  YEAR  ENDING 
JUNE  30. 

SCHOOL  YEAR  ENDING 
JUNE  30. 

1923. 

1924. 

1925. 

1923. 

1924. 

1925. 

1923. 

1924. 

1925. 

t'eachers  College  of  the 
•  City  of  Boston. 

ligh  and  Latin  

Clementary  Grades  

kindergartens  

420 

22,327 
100,188 
9,836 

498 

23,191 
102,745 
10,135 

662 

23,211 
102,893 
10,370  1 

407 

20,615 
90,761 
8,095 

487 

20,637 
92,464 
8,223 

653 

21,355 
93,105 
8,612 

393 

19,263 
84,280 
6,320 

469 

19,300 
86,187 
6,653 

634 

19,843 
86,496 
6,957 

Total3  

132,771 
1,612 

136,569 
1,603 

138,172 

137,136 
1,883 

119,878 
1,283 

121,811 
1,275 

123,725 
1,390 

110,256 
1,147 

112,609 
1,159 

113,930 
1,242 



Ul  Day  Schools  (except 
Continuation  and  Day 
School  for  Immigrants). 

134,383 

139,019 

121,161 

123,086 

125,115 

111,403 

113,768 

115,172 

Evening  elementary  

Boston     Trade  School 
(Evening  Classes). 

5,683 
9,496 
862 

5,723 
11,158 
1,136 

5,903 
8,649 
1,226 

15,778 

3,257 
4,801 
461 

8,519 

3,269 
5,592 
598 

,490 
4,765 
613 

2,560 
3.809 
347 

2,558 
4,481 
461 

2,735 
3,776 
449 

Totals,  Evening 
Schools. 

16,041 

18,017 

9,459 

8,868 

6,716 

7,500 

6,960 

Continuation  School*  

7,852 

7,769 

6,249 

3,402 

3,902 

3,230 

3,283 

3,778 

3,160 

Day  School  for  Immi- 
grants. 

1,608 

2,023 

1,291 

819 

857 

696 

655 

687 

545 

Totals  of  all  Schools, 

159,884 

165,981 

162,337 

133,901 

137,304 

137,909 

122,057 

125,733 

125,837 

*  Represents  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  who  are  not  enrolled  in  any  regular 
day  school. 
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TABLE  B. 

The  following  table  copied  from  the  report  of  the  Business 
Agent  summarizes  concisely  the  expenditures  for  maintenance 
of  public  schools  and  for  repairs  and  alterations  of  buildings 
(but  not  including  cost  of  land  and  new  buildings)  for  the 
financial  year  ending  January  31,  1925: 

For  general  school  purposes,  including  Americanization  and  vocational 


guidance* 

Salaries  of  instructors  $8,843,667  91 

Salaries  of  officers   258,762  85 

Salaries  of  custodians   655,170  38 

Fuel  and  light   422,322  73 

Supplies  and  incidentals   845,747  13 

Pensions  to  attendance  officers  and  custodians       .      .  5,935  80 

Physical  education   184,965  84 

School  physicians  and  nurses  .  *   154,814  62 

Pensions  to  teachers   145,657  02 

Payments  to  permanent  pension  fund   85,649  66 

Extended  use  of  the  public  schools   59,796  51 

Repairs  and  alterations,  protection  against  fire  and  fire 
hazard,  and  new  furniture  and  furnishings  for  old  build- 
ings, including  new  lighting  fixtures   1,468,809  68 


Total  expenditures  $13,131,300  13 


SOME  FUNDAMENTAL  OBJECTIVES  IN  POPULAR 

EDUCATION. 

Education  for  life  and  service  in  a  democracy  cannot  rest 
upon  capricious  or  indefinite  theories;  rather,  it  must  have  for 
its  basis  a  sound  and  reliable  philosophy  It  should  be  in 
harmony  with  the  aspirations  of  a  free  people  who  have  sub- 
scribed to  the  principles  of  political  equality,  and  are  eager  to 
perpetuate  the  ideals  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  Our  system 
of  education,  therefore,  should  be  thoroughly  and  unquali- 
fiedly American.  In  the  upbuilding  of  a  system  of  education 
we  should  have  continual  recourse  to  the  sentiments  embodied 
in  two  epoch-making  documents  —  the  one  which  Abraham 
Lincoln  delighted  to  call  "that  immortal  emblem,"  the  Declar- 
ation of  Independence ;  the  other,  the  Constitution,  which  was 
characterized  by  Gladstone  as  the  most  remarkable  instrument 
ever  struck  off  at  one  time  by  the  mind  of  man 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  the  instrument 
adopted  by  the  Fathers  for  establishing  and  preserving  a  form 
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of  government  founded  upon  man's  natural  and  inherent 
rights.  Here  are  some  of  the  natural  rights  which  the  Con- 
stitution safeguards: 

1.  It  secures  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity. 

2.  It  guarantees  freedom  of  speech;  freedom  of  the  press;  freedom  of 

worship;  and  trial  by  jury. 

3.  It  insures  the  protection  of  life,  liberty  and  property.    "No  person 

shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty  or  property  without  due  process  of 
law." 

4.  It  assures  to  all  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

By  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution,  the  American  Re- 
public became  a  government,  not  of  men,  but  of  law.  Through 
the  medium  of  the  Constitution  the  people  placed  the  Liberty 
that  they  had  recently  acquired  at  such  infinite  sacrifice  under 
the  patronage  and  guardianship  of  law.  Hence  is  derived  the 
oft  repeated  truism:  Obedience  to  law  is  liberty.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  everywhere  throughout  the  school  curriculum 
respect  for  law  and  obedience  to  legally  and  regularly  consti- 
tuted authority  should  be  sedulously  cultivated. 

The  other  vitalizing  document  is  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. Therein  are  defined  some  of  those  natural  rights 
which  lie  at  the  very  source  of  our  national  life,  and  which  the 
Constitution  sanctions  and  shields.  Certain  sentences  of  the 
Declaration  are  illuminating:  "We  hold  these  Truths  to  be 
self-evident,  that  all  Men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable  Rights, 
that  among  these  are  Life,  Liberty,  and  the  Pursuit  of  Happi- 
ness —  That  to  secure  these  Rights,  Governments  are  instituted 
among  Men,  deriving  their  just  Powers  from  the  Consent  of 
the  Governed." 

"All  Men  are  created  equal/'  says  the  Declaration;  not  a 
grcfup,  not  a  coterie,  not  a  clique,  not  a  party;  but  all  men. 
This  does  not  imply  that  men  are  equal  in  all  respects,  because 
manifestly  they  differ  widely  in  qualities  physical,  emotional, 
moral  and  intellectual.  But  before  the  law  they  are  equal ;  and 
they  are  entitled  to  equality  of  opportunity.  Therefore 
equality  of  opportunity  should  be  written  large  in  all  codes  of 
education,  and  should  be  conspicuously  inwrought  in  all  school 
procedures. 

Natural  Rights. 
All  men  possess  certain  unalienable  rights,  says  the  Declara- 
tion.   They  have  not  been  endowed  with  these  rights  by  a 
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monarch,  nor  by  an  absolute  state,  nor  by  any  human  agency. 
The  Declaration  is  specific:  "All  men  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  unalienable  rights." 

There  are  certain  well-defined  rights,  then,  that  are  natural, 
inherent  in  all  men.  More  than  that,  they  are  God-given  and 
hence  irrevocable.  They  precede  all  human  governments, 
and  may  never  be  arrogated  by  the  caprice  or  cupidity  of  man. 

"But  the  fundamental  rights  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness,  considered  as  individual  possessions,  are  secured 
by  these  maxims  of  constitutional  law  which  are  the  monuments 
showing  the  victorious  progress  of  the  race  in  securing  to  men 
the  blessings  of  civilization  under  the  reign  of  just  and  equal 

law  For  the  very  idea  that  one  man  may  be 

compelled  to  hold  his  life  or  the  means  of  living,  or  any  material 
right  essential  to  the  enjoyment  of  life  at  the  mere  will  of 
another  seems  to  be  intolerable  in  any  country  where  freedom 
prevails,  as  being  the  essence  of  slavery  itself." 

Children's  Rights. 

Volumes  have  been  written  concerning  the  rights  of  men  and 
in  these  later  days  contributions  upon  the  rights  of  women  have 
been  equally  voluminous.  But  strange  to  relate,  pronounce- 
ments asserting  the  rights  of  children  have  been  few  and  far 
between.  And  yet  children  and  youths  have  rights  as  specific 
and  as  deserving  of  recognition  as  those  of  adults.  In  another 
place  I  have  attempted  to  summarize  these  rights  of  childhood 
and  youth  as  follows : 

It  is  the  right  of  children  and  youths  to  grow  and  develop;  to 
acquire  correct  habits,  physical,  emotional,  intellectual  and 
spiritual;  and  under  the  most  competent  guidance  to  be  edu- 
cated to  the  highest  possible  extent  compatible  with  tkeir 
capacities  and  endowments;  to  the  end  that  as  individuals  and 
as  members  of  society  they  may  occupy  those  stations  in  life 
for  which  they  are  best  qualified  by  nature  and  by  training,  and 
that  therein  they  may  discharge  duties,  perform  services,  and 
enjoy  the  blessings  of  liberty  more  abundantly  than  they  could 
in  any  other  place  or  sphere  in  life. 

Obviously,  through  misdirection  or  neglect  these  physical, 
emotional,  intellectual  and  spiritual  habits  may  be  distorted  or 
perverted,  and  the  child's  life  in  consequence  be  ruined.  These 
habits  must  be  formed  gradually  and  systematically  under  very 
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skilful  guidance.  A  long  probationary  period  of  training  is 
essential.  To  insure  anything  approaching  correct  habit 
development  the  child  should  remain  under  expert  instruction 
until  he  is  at  least  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age.  Beyond  this 
period  there  should  be  provided  attendance  upon  continuation 
or  part-time  school  for  two  years  longer,  so  that  the  child  may 
remain  under  the  direction,  supervision  and  control  of  dis- 
passionate stewardship  during  these  very  critical  years  of  his 
life. 

Parents'  Rights. 

There  is  considerable  discussion  at  the  present  time  concern- 
ing the  extension  of  the  compulsory  school  attendance  law  from 
fourteen  years  to  fifteen,  or  to  sixteen.  There  has  been  recently 
nation-wide  debate  about  the  control  of  children.  I  do  not 
purpose  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  proposed  national 
legislation  further  than  to  remark  that  in  my  opinion  education 
may  be  entrusted  to  the  states  more  safely  than  tp  the  federal 
government.  But  in  and  through  all  this  political  controversy 
we  have  heard  much  about  the  rights  of  parents.  I  think  there 
is  a  rather  general  agreement  among  reasonable  people  that 
the  child  belongs,  not  to  the  state,  but  to  the  parent.  Most 
thinking  people,  furthermore,  will  concede  that  the  responsibil- 
ity for  the  education  of  the  child  belongs  primarily  to  the  parent ; 
and  that  whenever  the  child's  education  satisfies  the  legitimate 
requirements  set  up  by  the  state,  then  the  state  should  not 
interfere.  But  I  desire  to  emphasize  the  point  that,  while 
there  should  be  no  encroachments  upon  the  inherent  rights  of 
the  parent,  nevertheless,  the  parent's  own  duties  must  not  be 
neglected  or  abridged.  Fundamentally  the  parent  is  respon- 
sible for  the  physical,  intellectual,  emotional  and  spiritual 
training  of  his  child.    This  truth  will  bear  constart  repetition. 

It  is  gratifying,  therefore,  to  find  in  a  recent  issue  of  one  of  the 
prominent  religious  journals  of  this  city  a  very  wholesome 
editorial  upon  the  subject  of  "Home  Education."  Permit  me 
to  quote  a  few  selections  from  that  appeal  to  parents: 

"But  there  is  danger  that  over-emphasis  upon  the  state's 
duty  to  educate  its  subjects  may  obscure  the  essential  point 
that  the  duty  of  educating  children  rests  primarily  upon 
parents,  and  that  the  home  as  well  as  the  school  is  the  great 
training  ground  for  children . 

"  There  is  a  tendency  nowadays  among  parents  to  leave 
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everything  to  the  school.  Many  of  them  think  that  they 
fulfill  their  duty  as  parents  if  they  feed  and  clothe  their  children 
and  send  them  to  school.  They  forget  that  by  giving  them 
children  God  has  placed  the  obligation  upon  them  of  rearing, 
training  and  educating  them. 

"  A  child  is  not  born  virtuous  any  more  than  he  is  born  learned . 
He  has  an  immortal  soul,  endowed  with  faculties  that  need 
cultivation  and  guidance.  It  is  in  the  home  under  parental 
care,  even  more  than  in  the  school  or  even  in  the  church,  that 
the  child  receives  his  first  and  most  lasting  impressions,  and 
acquires  the  principles  and  habits  that  endure  through  life. 
Parents  have  a  high  and  holy  mission  to  cultivate  in  the  garden 
of  their  children's  souls,  flowers  of  virtue  and  piety. 

"  Education  begins  in  the  home.  Parents  should  never  for- 
get that  to  them  God  has  entrusted  the  duty  of  providing 
spiritual  and  moral  as  well  as  physical  and  intellectual  training 
for  their  children.  More  attention  to  home  education,  and 
more  parental  interest  in  the  development  of  children  under 
the  parental  roof,  is  a  need  of  the  age  more  pressing  and  insistent 
than  any  educational  problem  that  has  yet  been  presented." 

Why  Children  Leave  School. 

Reverting  to  the  discussion  concerning  the  extension  of  the 
compulsory  school  attendance  age,  I  think  it  may  safely  be 
affirmed  that  school  folk  in  general  heartily  favor  such  exten- 
sion. But  they  have  some  reservations.  Many  believe  that 
not  merely  contemporaneous  with  such  extension,  but  actually 
preparatory  thereto,  there  should  be  effected  a  radical  recon- 
struction in  school  programs.  And  here  the  very  pertinent 
question  arises:  Why  do  children  leave  school  between  the 
ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen? 

Various  studies  that  have  been  made  show  conclusively 
that  the  cause  is  not  altogether  economic  pressure.  Large 
numbers  of  children  leave  school  because  of  dissatisfaction  or 
of  distrust,  or  from  a  conviction  that  the  school  is  not  providing 
the  kind  of  instruction  that  they  individually  need.  To  raise 
the  compulsory  school  attendance  age  in  Massachusetts  from 
fourteen  years  to  fifteen  or  sixteen,  and  thereby  compel  children 
who  have  left  school  because  of  dissatisfaction  to  return  to  the 
self-same  conditions  under  which  they  revolted,  is  illogical  and 
heartless.  So,  if  we  contemplate  raising  the  compulsory  school 
age  in  the  future,  let  us  to-day  begin  to  modernize  our  cur- 
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riculum.  Let  us  so  adjust  programs  that  the  children  who 
are  retained  in  school  will  find  themselves  liberated  rather 
than  imprisoned. 

Two  Theories  of  Education. 

Here  we  find  ourselves  confronted  with  two  theories,  old  as 
Time  itself.  It  is  the  dispute  of  the  pigtails  with  the  cropped 
heads  in  China  —  the  radicals  with  the  ultraconservatives. 
There  are  those  who  would  train  all  children  alike,  and  there 
are  others  who  would  educate  all  differently.  There  is  much 
to  be  said  in  support  of  unifying  ideas  and  ideals  in  a  democracy. 
United  we  stand;  divided  we  fall!  There  is  need  of  agreement 
in  the  interpretation  and  application  of  fundamental  principles. 
With  all  the  variations  in  human  nature  there  are  more  resem- 
blances than  differences.  Hence,  in  education  for  democracy 
we  should  aim  to  magnify  resemblances  and  minimize  differ- 
ences. We  must  preach  and  teach  and  practice  equality  and 
brotherhood.  We  must  establish  everywhere  points  of  con- 
tact. We  must  avoid  everything  that  savors  of  caste,  or  class, 
or  clique  by  stressing  the  many  things  we  hold  in  common  — 
our  common  heritage  and  traditions,  our  common  ideas  and 
ideals,  our  common  historical  events,  our  common  incompar- 
able heroic  characters,  our  common  bonds  of  comradeship,  our 
common  humanity,  our  common  elemental  nature  —  in  a  word, 
all  our  common  and  treasured  possessions. 

All  this  is  an  argument  in  favor  of  what  is  called  "mass 
education"  —  that  sort  of  education  which  is  going  on  in  the 
classrooms  and  upon  the  playgrounds  of  the  nation,  where 
diverse  groups  lose  their  heterogeneity  and  become  homo- 
geneous in  attachment  and  devotion  to  American  idealism. 

Nevertheless  with  all  our  resemblances,  and  with  all  our 
gregariousness,  we  are  individuals.  "In  all  the  collected  data 
concerning  the  human  kind,  so  scientific  psychologists  tell  us, 
the  chiefest  thing  learned  has  been  the  greatness  and  variety 
of  individual  differences."  Everywhere  in  nature  are  infinite 
variations  in  type.  Amidst  the  world's  phenomena  there  is 
nothing  more  remarkable  than  this, —  that  out  of  all  the 
hundreds  of  millions  of  human  beings,  no  two  are  alike.  And 
more  mysterious  still,  each  is  free  to  do  as  he  pleases.  You  and  I 
may  choose  between  right  and  wrong  and  no  fellow-being  may 
prevent  us.  I  have  freedom  of  will;  I  can  use  or  abuse  it,  and 
every  other  individual  may  do  the  same. 
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We  are  isolated  in  our  individualism.  The  transcendent 
joys  and  the  insufferable  griefs  of  life,  we  experience  alone. 
Time  and  time  again  before  Orcus,  you  and  I  go  down  to 
the  deep  river  and  no  Charon  is  there  to  ferry  us  across.  While 
education  in  a  democracy,  therefore,  should  prepare  for  co- 
operation in  the  common  idealism  and  the  common  purposes  of 
society,  likewise,  so  far  as  possible,  it  should  equip  the  individual 
for  the  performance  of  those  peculiar  tasks  and  duties  for  which 
nature  seems  to  have  qualified  him. 

Individual  Differences:  Equality  of  Opportunity. 

This  recognition  of  individual  differences  is  the  greatest 
boon  that  has  come  to  children  since  the  dawn  of  time.  The 
adaptation  of  education  to  variations  in  types  of  children 
brings  us  into  harmony  with  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Equal  opportunity  in  a 
democracy  implies  that  every  boy  and  girl  —  whatever  be  his 
or  her  especial  equipment  —  shall  have  an  even  chance  with 
his  fellows  to  develop  to  the  very  utmost  according  to  his 
capacities  and  endowments.  And  he  must  be  given  every 
reasonable  encouragement  by  society  to  so  advance. 

Manifestly,  there  is  not  equality  of  opportunity  if  we  throw 
open  our  gates  of  learning  and  welcome  the  student  who 
desires  to  become  an  engineer  and  close  our  doors  in  the  face 
of  the  youth  who  aspires  to  be  a  master  craftsman.  Likewise, 
there  is  no  equality  of  opportunity  while  we  guarantee  the 
highest  kind  of  preparation  to  the  girl  who  would  become  a 
teacher  in  a  high  school  or  college,  but  fail  to  give  the  proper 
training  to  her  sister  who  believes  that  her  career  should  be 
that  of  mother  of  a  household. 

Upon  city,  state  and  nation  is  imposed  the  grave  respon- 
sibility of  providing  unlimited  educational  and  vocational 
facilities  for  the  education  of  our  children  and  youths.  As 
groups  appear  or  are  discovered  that  require  special  training, 
varied  and  diversified  avenues  of  instruction  must  be  opened 
up  to  receive  them.  This  is  the  program  of  the  Boston  public 
schools.  Replacing  rigid  and  uniform  courses  of  study, 
curricula  have  been  modified  and  reconstructed  to  satisfy  the 
varying  aptitudes  and  capacities  of  groups  of  children,  all 
equally  deserving,  all  endowed  with  equality  of  rights  and 
entitled  to  equality  of  opportunity.  Through  this  policy 
Boston  is  solving  the  question  of  why  children  leave  school. 
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Boston  has  discovered  that  if  these  varied  opportunities 
adapted  to  their  special  needs  are  offered  to  boys  and  girls, 
then  these  pupils  will  not  leave  school;  they  prefer  to  remain. 
We  are  proud  —  indeed  it  is  our  proudest  educational  boast  — 
that  such  a  large  proportion  of  boys  and  girls  are  found  in  our 
higher  grades.  You  have  sometimes  heard  it  said  that  only 
a  small  proportion  of  pupils  who  enter  the  first  grade  per- 
sist and  reach  the  higher  schools.  Unfortunately,  reliable 
statistics  are  not  at  hand;  but  from  the  rough  figures  avail- 
able I  am  led  to  believe  that  approximately  sixty-five  per 
cent  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  enter  the  first  grade  in  Boston 
arrive  at  the  high  school.  We  know  for  a  certainty  that 
about  seventy  per  cent  of  those  who  enter  our  high  schools 
actually  graduate  therefrom.  Let  us  popularize  the  schools. 
Let  us  make  them  attractive.  Let  us  place  them  directly  in 
the  pathways  of  our  boys  and  girls  as  so  many  opportunity 
ladders  whereby  pupils  may  climb  upward  and  onward  toward 
achievement;  and  the  problems  of  delinquency  and  elimination 
to  a  corresponding  degree  will  become  solved. 

Adequate  Salaries. 
It  is  obvious  that  this  pioneer  work- — -the  differentiation 
of  curricula,  the  extension  of  educational  opportunities,  explo- 
rations along  uncharted  courses  —  calls  for  a  highly  efficient 
corps  of  teachers  and  administrators.  In  the  last  analysis, 
the  school  reflects  the  teacher.  The  essential  prerequisites 
for  a  progressive  school  system  are  adequate  scholastic  and 
professional  training  for  teachers,  skill  in  technique  acquired 
through  experience,  and  a  salary  schedule  sufficient  to  attract 
and  to  hold  the  ablest  possible  instructors.  Everything 
should  be  done  to  enhance  the  dignity  of  the  teaching  pro- 
fession. Professional  standards  should  be  advanced  until 
teaching  takes  its  place  on  a  parity  with  the  other  learned 
professions.  Teachers  are  idealists.  In  order  to  live,  how- 
ever, they  must  have  food  and  clothing  and  shelter.  They 
are  entitled,  furthermore,  to  the  luxuries  that  are  enjoyed 
by  craftsmen  in  other  pursuits.  Wliere  salaries  are  low  and 
the  instruction  in  consequence  is  mediocre,  not  only  is  an 
injustice  done  the  pupil  but  the  progress  of  democracy  is 
impeded.  Salaries  should  be  sufficiently  high  to  attract  the 
best  men  and  the  best  women;  otherwise  the  schools  are  a 
failure.    I  make  no  apology  whatever  for  pleading  for  higher 
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salaries  for  teachers.  The  teachers  in  our  schools  are  per- 
forming a  service  so  patriotic  and  so  vital  that  without  it  the 
future  of  the  Republic  would  be  imperiled. 

In  outlining  a  school  program  of  the  type  herein  described, 
we  are  met  with  the  objection  that  it  is  ambitious,  expensive, 
and  a  burden  to  the  taxpayer.  Our  reply  is  that  democracy 
itself  is  expensive.  It  has  cost  the  world  its  best  treasure 
in  blood  and  in  human  sacrifice,  and  if  democracy  is  to  be 
preserved  citizens  must  continue  to  make  sacrifices  in  its 
behalf.  If  we  really  believe  that  the  bulwark  of  American 
democracy  is  ideal  education,  then  we  shall  acknowledge  that 
educational  parsimony  means  political  bankruptcy.  The 
opening  up  of  unlimited  educational  opportunities  for  boys 
and  girls  unquestionably  involves  a  large  expenditure  of  public 
funds.  You  cannot  have  these  types  of  education  and  not 
spend  money,  and  the  survey  made  by  Doctor  Ayres  a  few 
years  ago  is  convincing  proof  that  those  localities  expending 
most  liberally  have  the  best  schools,  and  that  those  parsi- 
monious in  school  expenditures  are  discreditable  to  the  nation. 

The  Educability  of  the  Emotions. 

I  recall  that  several  years  ago  school  men  were  accustomed  to 
repeat  the  slogan,  "Send  the  whole  child  to  school."  It  was 
excellent  pedagogy.  The  philosophy  of  the  school  men  of 
those  days  was  influenced  by  the  teachings  of  the  great  edu- 
cators who  throughout  the  ages  have  differed  little  in  their 
interpretation  of  the  objectives  of  education.  Invariably 
these  masters  of  education  have  insisted  that  the  training 
of  children  and  youths  should  be  not  fragmentary,  but  sym- 
metrical. They  never  advocated  an  intellectual  aristocracy. 
They  exalted  the  training  of  the  intellect  because  it  is  God 
given,  and  hence  should  be  developed  to  the  highest  possible 
extent.  But  they  always  maintained  that  the  training  of  the 
intellect  alone  is  insufficient.  They  always  sounded  a  warning 
against  the  training  of  the  intellect  at  the  sacrifice  of  natural 
and  spiritual  endowments.  They  repeatedly  pointed  out  that 
the  sharpening  of  the  intellect  without  at  the  same  time  wisely 
developing  the  spiritual  qualities  tended  to  produce  cunning 
knaves  and  rascals  to  become  a  perpetual  menace  to  society. 

With  all  their  recognized  virtues,  the  American  people  are 
very  mercurial.  We  are  lacking  in  emotional  stability.  We 
are  the  prey  of  false  notions  and  absurd  doctrines.    We  rush 
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to  extremes;  rarely  do  we  pursue  the  golden  mean.  We  change 
our  personal  and  political  views  with  amazing  rapidity.  For 
instance,  yesterday  boxing  was  vulgar,  to-day  prize  fighting  is 
patronized  by  leaders  of  good  society.  We  elected  a  President 
because  he  kept  us  out  of  war,  and  then  we  persecuted  him 
because  he  had  visions  of  world  peace. 

In  times  of  stress  and  storm  the  intellect  deserts  us  and  the 
emotions  assume  control.  The  adroit  politician  well  under- 
stands this  phenomenon.  In  the  closing  hours  of  a  political 
campaign  he  appeals  not  to  the  intellect  but  rather  to  the 
emotions,  the  passions  and  the  prejudices  of  the  electorate. 
And  he  rarely  fails  to  get  the  desired  reaction.  The  emotions 
have  been  too  long  disregarded  and  neglected  in  education. 
The  result  is  that  they  either  have  been  repressed  or  have  gone 
uncontrolled. 

The  emotions  should  not  be  repressed;  rather  they  should 
be  trained,  directed,  cultivated,  and  made  to  serve  their  lofty 
purposes.  They  should  be  dominated  by  the  will,  which  in 
turn  should  be  subservient  to  conscience. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  know  that  the  Superintendent  has 
appointed  a  council  of  teachers  representing  the  various  types 
of  schools  and  grades  of  instruction  to  make  an  exhaustive, 
scientific  study,  and  to  submit  in  due  season  a  report  on  the 
educability  of  the  emotions.  It  is  believed  that  this  study  may 
embody  information  and  suggestions  as  a  basis  for  a  course  of 
study.  May  we  not  expectantly  look  forward  to  the  time  when, 
as  the  result  of  education,  the  emotional  nature  of  our  people, 
ceasing  to  be  the  plaything  of  the  charlatan  and  the  demagogue, 
chastened  and  refined,  will  repel  whatever  is  vicious  and 
unlovely,  and  like  the  heliotrope  following  the  sun  will  respond 
obediently  to  everything  that  is  wholesome  and  pure,  holy  and 
sublime. 

In  this  connection,  permit  me  to  quote  from  a  brief  pre- 
liminary report  submitted  by  Mr  William  F.  Linehan  of  the 
Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston,  Chairman  of  the  Council 
on  the  Educability  of  the  Emotions : 

In  undertaking  consideration  of  the  educability  of  the  emotions  the 
committee  conceives  the  subject  of  its  study  to  be  not  those  feeling-toned 
judgments,  best  termed  sentiments,  gained  by  the  child  especially  through 
appreciation  lessons,  but  rather  the  urges  behind  the  child's  mental  and 
physical  activities.  At  present  the  committee  is  addressing  its  work  to 
teachers.    A  program  addressed  directly  to  children  might  unduly  increase 
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their  introspectiveness.  In  the  present  intensive  consideration  of  emotional 
reactions  the  members  of  the  committee  are  trying  to  aid  their  fellow 
teachers  to  heightened  appreciation  and  deeper  recognition.  The  first 
phase  of  the  committee's  work,  then,  would  seem  to  be  to  impart  points  of 
view,  which,  of  course,  teachers  would  accept  only  through  conviction. 

In  its  study  the  committee  faces  obvious  limitations.  First,  its  project 
is  apparently  without  precedent.  Secondly,  the  subject  is  intangible  and 
elusive.  In  view  of  these  limitations  the  committee  is  aiming  to  guard 
against  excessive  analysis,  so  likely  in  any  intimate  study  of  personality. 
Yet,  to  educate  the  whole  child,  the  school  must  reckon  with  the  emotions. 
Consequently,  the  members  of  the  committee  are  eager  to  make  a  beginning 
in  the  study  of  the  educability  of  the  emotions  and  to  work  even  though 
remotely,  yet  perseveringly,  toward  insight  and  all  possible  technique. 

Having  stated  the  foregoing  as  fundamental  general  attitudes  of  the 
committee,  1  shall  now  mention  a  few  of  the  committee's  tentative 
approaches  to  its  subject. 

k  Far  from  offering  any  startling  devices  or  urging  any  radical  depar- 
tures, the  committee  is  interested  first  in  reaping  the  fullest  values  from 
present  educational  practice.  Many  undesirable  evidences  of  emotion 
are  due  to  conflicts,  conflicts  between  desires  and  attainments.  The 
overwhelming  number  of  our  emotions  center  around  the  so-called  instinct 
of  self-assertion  —  our  desire  to  express  our  powers,  to  amount  to  some- 
thing, to  have  an  identity  in  the  various  situations  of  life.  But  blockings, 
thwartings  are  inevitable.  Yet,  if  our  neural  energy  cannot  have  one 
satisfactory  outlet,  it  must  have  another.  To  counteract  thwartings,  the 
individual  must  have  opened  for  him  channels  of  compensation  and 
sublimation.  For  emotional  equilibrium  broad,  lasting  interests  are 
essential  —  intellectual  interests,  social  interests,  cultural  interests,  and 
physical  or  athletic  interests.  These  are  to  function  as  balancing  factors. 
For  the  educability  of  the  emotions  there  would  seem,  accordingly,  to  be 
significant  values  in  all  those  school  activities  —  curricular  and  extra- 
curricular —  which  prepare  for  leisure.  In  these  leisure  aims  in  educa- 
tion we  must  somehow  reach  the  individual.  The  leisure  interests,  fur- 
thermore, must  be  of  a  type,  likely  to  be  continued  into  adult  life;  they 
should  become  permanent.  Each  individual  must  come  forth  from  the 
school  with  compensatory  possibilities  within  himself,  possessing,  that  is, 
the  resources  for  emotional  adjustments. 

The  endeavor  to  insure  balance  in  affective  lie  through  satisfying 
forms  of  self-expression  has  implications,  the  committee  believes,  for 
every  teacher  in  every  school  exercise.  In  her  presentation  of  the  four- 
teen points  of  excellence  in  teaching,  Miss  Mellyn  emphasized  the  need 
of  a  suitable  part  for  each  pupil  in  each  teaching  exercise.  We  teachers 
are  possibly  hindered  in  this  aim,  however,  by  our  tendency  to  estimate 
a  pupil's  abilities  in  terms  of  averages.  Course  marks  and,  perhaps  even 
to  a  greater  degree,  intelligence  ratings  put  much  emphasis  on  averages. 
Possibly  we  teachers  might  do  more  to  find  out  the  specific  abilities  of 
pupils  within  the  subject,  abilities  probably  slight  but  worthy  of  develop- 
ment. These  abilities  the  pupils  must  exercise  with  the  elation  of  success. 
Success  or  pleasure  tends  to  stamp  a  response  in;  lack  of  success  or  pain 
tends  to  stamp  a  response  out.  Pupils  are  not,  of  course,  to  be  deceived 
into  believing  that  they  are  doing  what  they  cannot  do;   pupils  must 
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frankly  face  their  limitations.  But  they  must  know  what  they  can  do; 
they  must  express  themselves  by  doing  it;  and  they  must  have  the  elation 
of  success  from  that  expression.  Here  arises  the  question  of  the  teacher's 
philosophy  of  pleasure,  of  incentives  and  rewards.  Here  arises  the  need 
of  re-directing  the  pupil's  native  egoism.  His  self -expression  should 
become  habitually  altruistic;  he  should  find  his  individual  satisfaction  in 
the  achievement  of  the  group.  Make  the  most,  then,  of  the  child's  specific 
abilities  within  the  subject;  give  him  the  elation  of  self-expression,  but 
self-expression  with  and  for  others.  Therefore,  in  considering  such  points, 
the  committee  is  aiming  to  modify  deftly  not  only  native  egoism,  but 
also  the  emotional  reactions  connected  with  self-assertions  and  gregari- 
ousness. 

In  addition  to  reaping  fuller  values  from  present  educational  practice, 
teachers  might  well  heed  what  certain  psychological  sciences  may  offer. 
In  the  last  ten  years,  psychiatry,  supplemenhed  by  social  service,  has 
made  rapid  progress.  It  might  not  be  amiss  for  the  committee  to  watch 
social-psychiatric  service  more  closely  and  to  try  to  estimate,  so  to  say, 
its  present  reliability  and  usefulness  for  the  small  number  of  unstable 
children.  The  great  contribution  of  social-psychiatric  service,  however, 
has  been  the  movement  to  prevent  mental  and  emotional  disorders.  It 
would  seem  very  important  for  the  committee  to  cull  from  the  mental 
hygiene  movement  those  principles  —  all  simple  and  appealing  to  common 
sense  —  which  might  well  pervade  all  our  class  room  methods.  By 
many  signs  education  is  taking  note  of  mental  hygiene.  Not  the  least 
of  these  signs  is  the  recently  published  work  "The  Normal  Mind"  by 
Professor  Burnham. 

There  is  pressing  need,  also,  to  study  the  specific  emotional  situations 
arising  in  daily  school  activities.  In  this  study  the  committee  is  not  bent 
on  classifying  emotions;  emotions  are  mixed  and  complex.  We  must 
deal  with  the  whole  personality  of  the  child,  not  with  emotions  considered 
as  entities  of  the  mind.  The  committee  should  consider,  then,  those 
typical  situations,  connected  with  school  discipline  or  with  the  learning 
process,  which  are  surcharged  with  desirable  or  undesirable  emotion  • 
How  do  practical  teachers  of  insight  deal  with  these  situations  most 
effectively?  A  common  example  of  such  a  situation  is  a  pupil's  fear  to 
face  the  class  in  oral  composition.  Such  a  case  presents  probably  a  whole 
system  of  inhibitions  with  feelings  of  inferiority.  The  members  of  the 
committee  are  extremely  interested  in  these  typical  emotional  situations. 

Finally  in  all  this  investigation  of  the  educability  of  the  emotions,  the 
members  of  the  committee  are  deeply  aware  that  socially  well  adjusted 
persons  are  those  with  a  true  sense  of  life's  values;  that  people  are  best 
fortified  and  guided  emotionally  by  faith  in  the  Unseen  and  by  such  an 
understanding  of  their  inter-relationships  with  their  fellow  men  and  of 
their  duties  toward  the  fellow  men,  as  is  being  so  well  developed  by  the 
present  course  in  citizenship  through  character  training. 

Training  in  Character  and  for  Citizenship. 
In  any  well  organized  school  prosrram  the  position  of  pre- 
eminence must  be  eriven  unhesitatingly  to  the  moral  and 
spiritual  training  of  the  child.    For  unless  it  is  accompanied 
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by  the  development  of  the  child's  spiritual  nature,  the  train- 
ing of  the  intellect  and  the  emotions  is  "as  sounding  brass  or 
a  tinkling  cymbal. "  Recognizing  this  self-evident  truth,  the 
major  topic  for  discussion  in  the  councils  of  our  teachers  during 
the  past  year  has  been  the  course  in  "  Citizenship  through 
Character  Development"  that  has  been  so  intelligently  and 
satisfactorily  prepared  by  a  council  of  principals.  The 
adoption  of  this  report  as  a  course  of  study  elevates  character 
training  to  a  place  of  supereminence  in  our  school  curriculum. 
So  much  has  been  written  concerning  this  outline  in  character 
building  that  I  refrain  from  making  anything  more  than  the 
following  brief  explanatory  statement. 

We  who  are  engaged  in  the  field  of  secular  education  are 
not  privileged  to  teach  whatsoever  we  may  choose;  upon 
us  are  imposed  well  defined  limitations.  In  the  public  schools 
we  cannot  teach  religion.  Such  instruction  is  reserved  for 
the  home,  the  church  and  religious  teachers.  Nevertheless 
we  must  not  remain  inactive.  We  have  very  definite  obli- 
gations with  reference  to  the  moral  training:  of  children  and 
youths.  Neither  are  we  debarred  from  teaching  the  great 
cardinal  virtues  —  prudence,  justice,  fortitude  and  tem- 
perance—  together  with  their  allied  natural  virtues,  filial 
devotion,  obedience  to  superiors,  truthfulness,  gratitude, 
magnanimity,  unselfishness,  kindness,  patience,  perserverance, 
courage,  abstinence,  sobriety,  moderation,  chastity,  modesty, 
clemency,  humility,  and  those  other  virtues  which  are  the 
ornament  of  human  society  and  the  basis  upon  which  a  repub- 
lican constitution  is  founded.  Indeed  it  is  confidently  ex- 
pected that  we  shall  so  organize  our  programs  as  to  promote 
everywhere  throughout  the  curriculum  of  the  school  con- 
tinous  and  persistent  practice  in  all  these  virtues,  until  becom- 
ing habitual  and  reflexive  they  shall  be  translated  into  per- 
sonal behavior  and  civic  conduct. 

For  our  educational  objective  is  twofold:  first,  to  develop 
virtuous  living,  and  in  so  doing  to  prepare  for  high  standards 
of  citizenship.  Training  for  citizenship  and  development  of 
character  are  mutually  inter-related.  Without  attempting  to 
analyze  the  essence  of  either  citizenship  or  character,  I  would 
briefly  invite  attention  to  the  imperative  need  in  our  democ- 
racy of  a  more  united  and  harmonious  relationship.  In  addi- 
tion to  guaranteeing  certain  inalienable  natural  rights,  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  made  possible  the  union 
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of  the  states.  We  citizens  of  to-day  are  called  upon  to  make 
an  even  more  perfect  union  than  that  established  under  the 
Constitution,  namely,  a  union  of  human  hearts  —  a  union 
characterized  by  charitableness,  mutual  respect,  and  affection, 
without  which  there  can  be  no  lasting  bonds  of  fraternity, 
toleration,  or  good  will.  And  the  fruitage  of  this  union  shall 
be  loyalty  and  devotion  to  a  common  country  and  an  eager- 
ness to  emulate  the  Fathers  in  unselfish  service  and  heroic 
self-sacrifice. 

Faith  in  the  Future. 

For  either  consciously  or  unconsciously  all  worthy  citizens 
are  living  for  the  future  —  for  their  children,  their  convic- 
tions, the  institutions  of  their  country.  Thus  do  we  all  avow 
our  faith  in  the  future  and  in  the  agencies  that  are  to  solve  its 
problems.  Nevertheless,  there  exists  to-day  a  veritable  reign 
of  criticism,  pessimism  and  cynicism,  much  of  which  is  directed 
against  the  youth  of  the  nation.  These  unwarranted  accusa- 
tions should  not  go  unchallenged  Unless  these  indiscrim- 
inate assaults  are  resented,  youth  may  come  to  distrust  its 
own  nobility,  with  all  the  seriousness  thereby  entailed. 

Our  boys  and  girls  are  not  dishonest,  lawless  or  immoral. 
Their  standards  of  living  are  not  lower  than  those  of  the  genera- 
tion that  condemns  them.  It  is  true  that  in  the  exercise  of 
what  has  been  called  the  " newer  freedom''  youngsters  fre- 
quently appear  absurd  and  silly.  But  their  frivolities  are 
superficial.  At  heart  they  are  sound.  They  are  less  con- 
ventional than  their  forbears  and,  may  I  add,  a  trifle  less 
hypocritical.  They  are  living  in  times  abnormal,  following 
a  war  in  which  everyone  with  nerves  has  experienced  shell- 
shock.  Let  us  adults  engage  in  a  little  introspection,  a  little 
examination*  of  conscience,  and  we  may  discover  that  we 
ourselves  have  changed  materially  since  1914  —  except  here 
and  there  an  immovable  Sphinx.  And  as  we  seriously  meditate 
upon  the  fact  that  these  boys  and  girls  are  offsprings  of  our 
own  loins,  products  of  our  own  training,  veritable  reflections 
of  our  own  selves,  we  may  arrive  at  the  sensible  conclusion 
that  after  all  these  youths  of  ours  are  splendid  folk  —  vigor- 
ous, exuberant,  impulsive,  teachable,  straightforward,  ideal- 
istic, and  altogether  clean. 

It  was  a  religious  custom  of  the  Persians  of  old  to  erect 
upon  their  highest  mountain  tops  fire  altars,  on  which  there 
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blazed  a  continual  flame.  Pious  priests  with  religious  fervor 
kept  perpetual  vigil  over  these  altars,  because  they  believed 
that  the  flames  were  of  celestial  origin;  that  they  had  been 
kindled  from  heaven.  These  priests  were  clothed  in  stainless 
garments,  their  bodies  were  immaculately  clean,  and  their 
hearts  were  supposed  to  be  uncorrupted. 

One  hundred  fifty  years  ago,  upon  the  hill  tops  of  our  national 
life,  the  Fathers  of  the  Republic  erected  fire  altars  and  dedicated 
them  to  the  eternal  principles  of  civil  and  constitutional  liberty. 
The  whole  American  people  in  all  the  intervening  years,  as  a 
consecrated  priesthood,  have  cherished,  nourished  and  tenderly 
fed  these  sacred  flames.  The  vigil  has  been  universal.  Fortu- 
nately no  single  group  of  citizens  alone  has  been  entrusted 
with  this  sublime  service.  Nevertheless,  it  has  been  the 
paramount  obligation  as  well  as  the  peculiar  privilege  of  the 
teachers  of  the  nation  to  stand  sentinel  in  holy  places.  And 
to  all  the  schools  have  come  long  processions  of  children, 
attracted  by  the  light  and  the  warmth  and  the  glow.  Their 
garments  may  not  always  have  been  stainless  nor  their  hands 
especially  clean,  but  their  thoughts  have  been  innocent  and 
their  hearts  pure  and  undefiled. 

And  at  the  fire  altars  of  the  classrooms  these  young  devotees 
have  lighted,  each  his  own  individual  torch  of  patriotism  — 
of  love  and  fidelity  to  a  common  country  —  and  each  and  all 
have  gone  their  various  ways  still  guided  and  illuminated  by 
the  Torch,  and  they  in  turn  will  pass  the  Living  Spark  of 
Hope  and  Faith  onward  to  the  succeeding  generation  of  free- 
born  American  children;  —  to  the  end  that  the  fires  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty  so  sanctified  by  the  Fathers  may  continue 
to  burn  with  undiminished  brilliancy,  that  an  educated  democ- 
racy may  ever  remain  the  beacon  light  of  the  world,  and  that 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people  shall 
not  perish  from  the  earth. 

THE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE  OF  THE  CITY  OF  BOSTON. 

I.  An  Address  Delivered  by  the  Superintendent  before 
the  Faculty  and  Students  of  the  Teachers  College 
of  the  City  of  Boston,  September  26,  1924. 

Introduction. 

It  has  been  sagely  remarked  that  men  come  and  go,  but 
institutions  remain.    It  is  these  historic  backgrounds  and 
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traditions,  these  memories  so  fondly  clustering  about  an  insti- 
tution, that  render  it  an  object  worthy  of  our  love  and  admira- 
tion. We  delight,  therefore,  to  contemplate  its  glorious  past, 
its  purposeful  present,  and  its  prophetic  future;  like  some 
majestic  tree  that  deeply  and  securely  rooted  in  the  ground 
yet  reaches  upward  toward  the  heavens,  increasing  in  impres- 
siveness  and  power  with  each  succeeding  year.  Thus,  this 
institution  has  been  growing  and  expanding,  developing  and 
evolving,  continually  adjusting  itself  to  novel  situations  and 
new  environment. 

A  pioneer  in  the  molding  of  teachers  for  their  country's 
service;  with  modest  beginnings,  first  offering  a  year's  course 
of  instruction,  then  a  year  and  a  half,  then  two  years,  then  three 
years;  now  offering  a  four-years'  course  of  instruction  leading 
to  a  baccalaureate  degree;  later. to  provide  graduate  work 
culminating  in  a  master's  degree  in  education  —  such  is  the 
steady,  consistent  and  fruitful  career  of  the  Boston  Normal 
School  —  now  The  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston. 

The  past  is  secure,  and  the  future  is  full  of  promise  and  hope. 
But  as  we  celebrate  on  this  occasion  the  advent  of  the  College 
with  its  enriched  experiences,  and  usher  in  an  era  of  recon- 
struction, we  desire  to  give  assurance  to  all  friends  of  the 
institution  that  the  traditions  of  the  past  will  be  conserved. 
Changes  inevitably  will  be  introduced  as  occasions  demand, 
but  no  radical  or  revolutionary  innovations  are  contemplated. 
Growth  and  expansion  will  be  natural  and  logical,  and  it  will 
be  our  determination  as  well  as  out  bounden  duty  to  shape  the 
future  progress  of  the  institution  in  harmony  with  the  splendid 
achievements  of  its  past. 

The  Demands  for  a  Teachers'  College. 
At  the  very  outset  of  our  discussion,  the  question  very 
pertinently  arises:  Why  establish  another  college  in  the 
midst  of  colleges?  Why  add  another  to  the  group  of  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  so  numerous  and  so  renowned  through- 
out greater  Boston?  In  attempting  to  answer  this  query,  we 
desire  emphatically  to  disclaim  any  attitude  of  censoriousness 
toward  the  traditional  colleges.  These  institutions  have 
problems  and  difficulties  peculiar  to  themselves,  to  the  solution 
of  which  those  in  authority  are  devoting  their  best  intellect 
and  vision.  We  recognize  our  obligation  to  these  colleges;  we 
respectfully  salute  them.    We  wish  them  in  the  years  to  come 
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a  continuance  of  the  prosperity  and  the  beneficent  service  that 
have  distinguished  them  in  the  past. 

The  traditional  college,  however,  makes  very  slight  provision 
for  the  training  of  teachers.  It  is  superfluous  to  remark  that 
the  colleges  are  doing  splendid  work  along  academic  lines, 
providing  their  students  with  an  exceptional  intellectual  train- 
ing. But  apparently  they  are  unable  to  provide  professional 
training  for  teachers;  at  any  rate  they  are  not  doing  it. 

A  few  years  ago  when  we  were  agitating  the  introduction 
into  our  secondary  schools  of  instruction  in  modern  foreign 
languages  in  accordance  with  the  direct  method,  the  School 
Committee  of  Boston  besought  the  assistance  and  co-operation 
of  the  colleges  of  New  England  in  an  attempt  to  secure  for 
prospective  teachers  of  these  languages  more  adequate  oral  and 
aural  instruction.  We  felt  justified  in  making  this  appeal  since 
we  were  dependent  upon  the  colleges  almost  exclusively  for  our 
supply  of  teachers,  not  only  of  modern  foreign  languages,  but 
of  all  subjects  taught  in  secondary  schools.  The  colleges 
supplied  these  future  candidates  with  an  excellent  academic 
equipment,  but  for  the  most  part  their  professional  training 
and  experience  were  acquired  empirically.  We  received  from 
the  college  authorities  very  courteous  acknowledgments  of  our 
invitation  to  co-operate,  but  nothing  of  a  practical  nature 
resulted  from  our  appeal.  We  were  forced  to  conclude,  there- 
fore, that  the  traditional  colleges  were  unable  or  unprepared  to 
assist  in  the  professional  training  of  teachers. 

We  must  be  neither  captious  nor  unjust  in  our  discussion  of 
the  traditional  colleges.  Nevertheless  we  are  justified  in 
raising  the  questions  —  Are  not  these  institutions  altogether 
too  conservative?  Are  the  colleges  as  sensitive  as  they  might 
be  to  changing  conditions?  Is  it  not  apparent  that  important 
educational  movements  outside  the  colleges  suggest  radical 
reorganization  from  within?  In  recent  years,  secondary  schools 
have  increased  greatly  in  pupil  membership;  moreover,  they 
have  made  marked  advances  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
instruction.  They  embrace  much  work  originally  confined  to 
the  early  years  of  the  colleges.  On  the  other  hand,  the  univer- 
sities have  been  assuming  more  and  more  characteristics  of  the 
colleges.  As  a  friend  of  the  traditional  college,  therefore,  it 
seems  to  me  that  these  institutions  occupy  a  precarious  posi- 
tion —  between  the  upper  and  the  nether  millstone  —  the 
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high  school  approaching  from  below  and  the  graduate  schools 
encroaching  from  above. 

I  plead  guilty  of  insufficient  acquaintance  with  current 
college  tendencies.  I  make  no  pretensions  to  expertness  in 
this  field.  Nevertheless,  I  venture  the  assertion  that  the 
period  of  study  in  the  traditional  college  is  too  lengthy  and 
should  be  abridged;  that  in  many  respects  the  work  of  the 
early  years  of  the  college  is  repetitious  of  that  of  the  best  high 
schools;  and  that  much  of  the  work  of  the  last  years  of  the 
college  is  but  mildly  anticipative  of  that  of  the  university. 
I  believe  that  the  time  required  of  the  students  in  the  traditional 
colleges  should  be  reduced  to  two  years;  that  the  various 
courses  should  cease  to  be  regarded  as  ends  in  themselves,  and 
that  they  should  become  definitely  contributory  to  life  careers 
or  directly  preparatory  to  higher  professional  or  graduate 
courses  such  as  agriculture,  business,  industry,  engineering, 
journalism,  teaching,  law,  medicine  or  theology. 

At  the  present  time  the  traditional  colleges  lack  motivation. 
For  that  reason  they  are  open  to  the  criticism  that  much  of  the* 
work  of  the  students  is  purposeless,  that  much  time  is  wasted, 
and  that  the  atmosphere  lacks  seriousness.  I  can  speak  only 
from  my  own  observation,  but  the  most  helpless  individual 
who  comes  to  us  in  our  administrative  work  for  counsel  and 
assistance  is  the  recent  graduate  of  the  traditional  college. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  college  graduate  without  experience 
might  secure  an  opportunity  to  teach;  hence  many  of  these 
young  people  became  teachers  in  high  schools.  Thus  was  forged 
the  weakest  link  in  our  educational  chain,  namely,  the  lack  of 
professional  training  among  teachers  in  secondary  schools. 
Laymen  as  well  as  schoolmen  have  become  convinced  that 
teaching  is  a  profession,  that  it  has  a  scientific  basis;  and 
accordingly  schools  of  education  have  come  into  existence  to 
meet  the  demand  for  scientifically  trained  teachers. 

In  the  Boston  Normal  School  academic  instruction  and 
professional  training  have  always  gone  hand  in  hand.  In 
these  later  years  much  of  the  academic  work  in  our  local  school 
has  been  recognized  by  the  traditional  colleges  themselves  as 
comparable  with  their  own.  On  the  other  hand,  the  profes- 
sional training  has  been  of  a  standard  equal  to  that  in  the 
graduate  schools.  So,  really,  the  step  we  are  now  taking  is 
not  far  afield.    We  are  simply  adding  another  year  to  our 
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course,  tying  up  the  professional  and  the  academic  work  more 
intimately.  The  academic  and  the  professional  will  continue 
to  progress  unitedly.  Neither  will  be  sacrificed.  We  shall 
maintain  the  high  academic  standards  that  have  been  approved 
by  our  best  colleges;  to  do  otherwise  would  be  to  defeat  our 
own  purposes.  All  academic  subjects  will  evoke  the  pro- 
fessional spirit  and  in  turn  be  influenced  by  it.  All  the  time, 
the  students  will  be  looking  forward  toward  professional  service, 
and  on  the  completion  of  their  college  course  they  will  find 
themselves  equipped  professionally.  In  other  words,  we  shall 
continue  to  motivate  the  work  of  the  college  in  the  same  manner 
as  it  has  been  motivated  in  this  institution  for  generations. 
This,  then,  is  the  problem  toward  which  we  are  setting  our  faces 
today.    We  are  confident  of  success. 

Teachers1  College  and  Unification. 
Another  reason  for  the  establishment  of  a  teachers'  college 
is  to  provide  in  one  institution  for  the  preparation  of  teachers 
of  all  grades.  For  several  years,  we  have  been  attempting  to 
unify  our  school  system,  to  make  of  the  related  parts  one 
complete  synthesized  whole.  The  intermediate  school  has  been 
evolved  around  this  central  idea.  Not  only  was  disintegration 
noticeable  in  our  organizational  machinery,  but,  likewise,  in 
the  professional  preparation  of  teachers.  For  the  most  part 
our  kindergarten  teachers  have  been  trained  in  private  schools; 
the  Boston  Normal  School  has  been  concerned  largely  with  the 
preparation  of  elementary  school  teachers;  while  over  in  the 
traditional  colleges  the  teachers  for  high  schools  have  received 
their  academic  instruction.  These  groups  have  been  preparing 
in  environments  altogether  distinct  and  unrelated.  In  the 
interest  of  unification  we  believe  it  desirable  that  all  prospective 
teachers  should  be  educated  together.  Thus,  they  will  come 
into  more  sympathetic  accord  and  understand  more  intelli- 
gently one  another's  problems.  As  a  result,  when  they  become 
members  of  our  teaching  corps,  they  will  be  less  likely  to  regard 
the  welfare  of  a  particular  group  as  paramount  to  that  of  the 
entire  school  system.  Furthermore,  we  trust,  they  will  learn 
to  distinguish  between  group  service  and  personal  service,  and 
realize  that  the  grade  in  which  a  teacher  is  employed  is  of 
small  concern,  provided  she  is  rendering  the  highest  service 
of  which  she  is  capable.    That  is  the  supreme  test. 
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For  Service  in  a  Democracy. 

In  a  public  institution  preparing  teachers  to  train  boys  and 
girls  for  life  and  service  in  a  democracy,  we  should  emphasize 
repeatedly  the  vital  doctrines  set  forth  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  sustained  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  We  need  frequently  to  remind  ourselves  that  inter- 
woven into  the  very  fabric  of  our  institutional  life  is  the  cardinal 
principle  of  equality  of  opportunity.  Perhaps  nowhere  is  this 
equality  of  opportunity  expressed  more  effectively  than  in  the 
Public  School  system  of  this  city.  As  school  folk,  we  stand 
committed  to  the  idea  that  boys  and  girls  shall  be  afforded 
educational  opportunities  for  developing  to  their  very  utmost. 
We  are  organizing  the  content  of  our  courses  of  study  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  child's  classroom  work  shall  be  adapted  to 
his  peculiar  needs;  and  that  to  the  largest  extent  possible  his 
work  in  school  shall  be  introductory  to  his  life's  pursuits. 
Thus,  when  his  school  days  are  over,  his  classroom  activities  will 
become  progressive  in  some  suitable  and  profitable  field  of 
endeavor.  At  the  same  time  we  disclaim  any  right  or  any 
desire  in  the  earlier  years  of  instruction  to  attempt  to  deter- 
mine careers.  However,  we  shall  employ  every  legitimate 
means  to  assist  pupils  in  discovering  themselves  and  in  finding 
their  proper  places  in  society. 

According  to  reports,  the  president  of  one  of  our  New  Eng- 
land colleges  -last  year  voiced  this  theory:  "The  need  of 
America  is  an  aristocracy  of  intellect."  Such  a  statement 
is  wholly  undemocratic.  We  do  not  ne^ed  an  aristocracy  of 
intellect  nor  an  aristocracy  of  any  kind,  unless  perhaps  it  is 
an  aristocracy  of  character.  We  want  no  class  distinctions, 
no  class  domination,  no  class  exclusiveness.  Class  dictation 
is  subversive  of  democratic  ideals,  and  is  equally  malefic 
whether  exercised  in  Boston,  in  Paris,  in  London,  or  in  Berlin. 
If  we  are  to  have  groups  or  classes  they  should  subscribe  to 
the  fundamental  principle  of  political  equality.  It  is  sound 
pedagogy  that  one  must  learn  and  practice  before  he  may 
teach.  So,  here  in  this  institution  there  must  ever  be  taught 
and  practiced  the  principles  of  democratic  and  educational 
unity.  This  college  can  have  no  loftier  purpose  than  to  in- 
spire students,  one  and  all,  with  the  worthiest  ideals  of  pro- 
fessional ethics  and  of  social  inter-relation  and  inter-dependence. 
In  our  plans  of  reorganization  the  three-year  courses  prepar- 
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ing  teachers  for  instruction  in  kindergartens  and  in  elementary 
grades  will  be  designated  as  the  normal  department  and  the 
two  four-year  courses  leading  to  service  in  intermediate  and 
high  schools  will  comprise  the  secondary  department.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  the  academic  requirements  in  the 
degree  bearing  courses  will  be  more  intense  and  more  com- 
prehensive than  those  in  the  normal  department,  but  apart 
from  this  there  will  be  no  social  or  professional  distinctions 
whatsoever.  There  must  be  no  invidious  comparisons  or 
alliances.  No  group  of  students  will  be  regarded  as  superior  or 
as  inferior  to  any  other.  All  members  of  the  student  body  are 
progressing  along  the  same  high  plane  of  social  and  educational 
equality;  all  are  preparing  for  a  public  service  which  we  believe 
will  be  efficient  and  exalted . 

In  days  to  come,  my  young  women,  you  will  preside  over 
the  most  typical  democracy  in  the  world  —  the  democracy  of 
the  school  room.  And  what  you  reveal  in  the  classroom  will 
be  reflected  in  the  lives  of  your  pupils.  As  a  student  in  this 
institution,  therefore,  you  are  learning  great  eternal  truths 
that  you  are  to  teach  and  exemplify  later.  Here  you  your- 
selves are  under  guidance.  Today  you  are  following;  to- 
morrow you  will  be  leading.  And  this  I  believe  is  true  —  at 
least  the  wisest  of  all  times  have  proclaimed  and  accepted  it: 
In  order  to  be  a  good  leader  one  must  have  been  a  good  fol- 
lower; a  good  servant,  if  you  please.  Good  leadership,  then, 
presupposes  obedient  service.  It  is  the  province  of  this  insti- 
tution to  guide  and  prepare  you  for  the  time  when  you  your- 
selves will  become  independent  leaders. 

And  now,  a  thought  about  our  leadership.  In  a  democ- 
racy popular  education  is  universal.  -We  are  teaching;  all  the 
children.  It  has  frequently  been  asserted  that  the  purpose  of 
the  school  should  be  to  prepare  leaders.  Just  now  we  are 
being  told  that  leaders  are  quite  capable  of  taking  care  of  them- 
selves; that  the  schools  must  produce  followers.  Both  of 
these  views  of  education  express  half  truths  and  are  equally 
misleading.  Our  purpose  clearly  is  to  train  all  the  children 
for  service  in  a  democracy,  for  the  highest  form  of  service  that 
each  is  capable  of  rendering.  'It  is  very  difficult  to  predeter- 
mine who  may  be  the  leaders,  and  who  may  be  the  followers  in 
society.  Fates  are  capricious.  Sometimes  the  humble  are 
exalted,  and  frequently  the  true  leaders  are  apparently  fol- 
lowers.   The  teacher  at  the  same  time  is  a  servant  and  a 
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leader,  and  the  measure  of  his  leadership  is  the  quality  of  his 
service.  He  is  poor  indeed  in  his  lowly  place  who  is  not  a 
leader.  But  it  is  conspicuously  and  peculiarly  the  province 
of  the  teacher  in  a  democracy  to  train  the  popular  will  and  to 
lead  aright  tomorrow's  citizens. 

Salary  Schedules. 
Another  obstacle  presents  itself  in  the  pathway  of  the  unifica- 
tion of  the  school  system  and  that  is  the  salary  schedule. 
There  is  in  Boston,  and  no  doubt  in  other  cities  of  the  country, 
a  salary  schedule  for  teachers  that  has  been  described  as  "patch 
work."  Whether  this  characterization  is  justifiable  or  not,  the 
salary  schedule  certainly  is  illogical  and  in  spots  very  indefen- 
sible. We  have  an  infinite  variety  of  salary  schedules  —  for 
kindergarten  teachers;  teachers  in  elementary  schools;  in 
intermediate  schools;  in  high  schools;  in  special  schools;  in 
special  subjects;  in  the  Teachers  College,  etc. —  no  two  sched- 
ules alike.  There  certainly  is  nothing  democratic  about  such 
a  plan  for  the  remuneration  of  teachers.  The  unification  con- 
cerning which  we  have  had  so  much  to  say  has  for  its  object 
the  articulation  of  the  component  parts  of  the  system.  And 
yet  existing  salary  schedules  tend  to  magnify  and  perpetuate 
artificial  distinctions,  and  with  severest  rigidity  to  draw  lines 
of  demarkation  around  groups  of  teachers.  Here  we  have  the 
glorification  of  the  group  system.  Not  only  that,  but  we  make 
it  difficult  for  teachers  to  pass  from  one  group  to  another.  If 
we  persist  in  maintaining  unjustifiable  distinctions  between 
teachers  in  the  high  school  and  those  in  the  elementary,  for 
instance,  and  if  these  differences  are  to  be  based  wholly  upon 
the  possession  of  a  college  degree,  then,  in  common  justice,  let 
us  provide  so  that  members  of  the  lower  paid  group  may 
secure  this  coveted  degree  and  attain  the  higher  place  on  the 
salary  scehdule.  Therefore,  it  is  proposed,  through  exten- 
sional  courses  in  the  Teachers  College,  to  make  it  possible 
for  any  ambitious  teacher  to  secure  a  college  degree,  and 
thereby  become  a  member  of  any  group  to  which  she  may  aspire. 
My  democracy  is  so  pronounced  that  I  object  to  artificial  dis- 
tinctions anywhere.  I  am  opposed  to  any  theories  or  pro- 
scriptions that  would  make  it  impossible  for  the  best  teachers 
in  the  primary  schools  to  receive  as  much  salary  as  the  best 
teachers  in  the  high  schools,  other  things  being  equal.  Per- 
mit me,  incidentally,  to  remark  that  on  this  point  I  am  speaking 
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unofficially,  not  for  the  School  Committee  nor  for  the  Board 
of  Superintendents,  but  for  myself  individually.  There  is  a 
growing  tendency  throughout  the  country  to  regard  superior 
work  with  pupils  of  the  first  grade  as  equally  important  with 
that  in  the  ninth  or  tenth  grade,  and  vice  versa.  The  measure 
is  the  quality  of  service  rendered.  If  we  once  acknowledge 
that  quality  of  service  is  the  determinant  —  that  excellence  of 
service  may  be  as  valuable  in  one  grade  as  in  another  —  then 
all  our  preconceived  notions  about  salary  schedules  become 
modified.  And  I  believe  that  this  viewpoint  is  democratic; 
that  any  other  savors  of  exclusiveness,  partakes  too  much  of 
the  Tory  or  of  the  Brahman  caste.  One  hesitates  to  engage  in 
prophecy;  but  I  have  a  conviction  that  before  many  years,  even 
in  large  cities,  salary  schedules  of  the  type  we  are  discussing 
will  be  developed,  and  that  the  unification  of  school  systems  will 
be  promoted  thereby.  I  feel  confident,  moreover,  that  at  the 
same  time  unlimited  facilities  for  professional  improvement  will 
be  provided  for  teachers.  In  a  democratic  society  equality  of 
opportunity  cannot  safely  be  denied  the  teachers  of  future 
citizens. 

I  would  not  be  too  explicit,  but  here  are  some  of  the  elements 
that  in  my  opinion  should  enter  into  a  salary  schedule-  The 
controlling  factors  should  not  be  length  of  life,  nor  length  of 
service  alone,  nor  college  degrees  wholly,  but  rather  a  series 
of  measurable  experiences  all  of  which  are  possible  of  attain- 
ment or  realization.  The  bases  for  determining  the  salary  of 
teachers  should  include : 

1.  Quantity  and  quality  of  academic  preparation. 

2.  Quantity  and  quality  of  professional  preparation. 

3.  Professional  achievements. 

4.  Achievements  in  nonprofessional  fields. 

5.  Classroom  efficiency  (which  should  receive  the  largest  credits). 

6.  Physical  and  moral  qualities. 

Whatever  may  come,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
we  are  offering  in  the  Teachers  College  during  the  summer 
vacation,  and  on  Saturdays  and  late  afternoons  during  the 
school  year,  a  variety  of  courses  —  professional  and  academic  — 
open  free  to  the  teachers  of  the  city,  so  that  if  they  so  desire 
they  may  qualify  themselves  for  all  forms  of  professional 
service. 
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Teachers  College  an  Educational  Center. 
If  you  will  pardon  a  personal  reference,  I  would  like  to  say 
that  for  years  I  have  had  a  dream  that  this  institution,  origin- 
ally called  the  Normal  School  and  now  the  Teachers  College, 
should  become  the  professional  and  educational  center  of  our 
school  system;  that  from  this  historic  institution  there  should 
radiate  a  powerful  and  stimulating  influence  reaching  all  the 
boys  and  girls  of  the  125,000  in  our  schools,  touching  them  as 
with  an  unseen  accolade  and  knighting  them  in  a  crusade  for  a 
purer  American  citizenship.  I  recall  on  one  occasion  visiting 
the  faculty  of  this  institution  and  tellinsr  them  of  my  dream. 
And  I  remember  well  that  one  of  the  most  progressive  teachers 
remarked  to  me  at  that  time:  "I  fear  we  have  not  had  much 
encouragement  to  assert  ourselves  in  the  direction  you  point 
out." 

I  desire  to  announce  to  the  faculty  of  the  school  today:  We  ' 
come  to  give  you  just  that  encouragement.  All  the  members  of 
the  Board  of  Superintendents  here  upon  the  platform  pledge 
their  co-operation.  We  all  desire  that,  in  a  larger  measure  than 
ever  before,  this  institution  shall  assume  educational  leadership. 
You  have  the  support  of  the  School  Committee,  aye,  of  the 
entire  school  system,  as  never  before.  In  return  we  expect  a 
reciprocal  relationship  —  that  you  will  render  to  us  in  our  work 
greater  encouragement  and  assistance  than  ever  before.  We 
seek  complete  identity  of  all  our  educational  forces. 

In  the  days  to  come  as  this  institution  expands,  the  theoretic 
studies  in  education  will  be  supplemented  more  and  more  by 
the  experimental,  and  the  latter  in  turn  will  be  practically 
applied.  We  appreciate  the  value  of  the  theoretical  in  edu- 
cation, because  frequently  the  theoretical  is  more  practical 
than  the  so-called  practical  itself.  We  have  the  finest  labora- 
tory in  the  world  for  speculation,  experiment  and  discovery, 
namely,  the  laboratory  of  the  schoolroom.  We  believe  that  this 
institution  through  experimentation  and  the  application  of 
scientific  principles  may  become  more  closely  related  with  the 
practical  life  of  the  schoolroom  in  theory  and  in  practice.  By 
these  means  this  college  will  become  exceedingly  helpful  to 
thoughtful  teachers  who  are  formulating  courses  of  study,  who 
are  speculating  about  new  ventures,  or  who  as  pioneers  are 
launching  out  upon  new  educational  enterprises. 
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The  introduction  of  extensional  courses  to  which  reference 
has  been  made  will  be  fruitful  in  establishing  an  intimacy 
between  this  institution  and  the  entire  school  system.  In 
connection  with  these  extensional  courses  there  should  be 
established  fora  or  seminars  for  the  discussion  of  current 
educational  topics.  It  will  be  gratifying  to  see  hundreds  of 
teachers  coming  back,  assembling  in  these  halls,  seeking 
counsel  and  instruction;  and  they  certainly  will  come  if  we 
offer  them  definite  practical  assistance.  Yes,  indeed,  this 
college  will  become  the  center  of  our  educational  life  and 
activities.  This  institution  has  never  been  obtrusive;  it  has 
never  sought  publicity;  all  its  acts  have  been  characterized  by  a 
spirit  of  humility.  But  humility  is  the  very  foundation  of 
leadership;  and  because  it  has  been  humble  in  the  past,  it  is  all 
the  better  prepared  now  to  take  and  assume  a  leadership,  not 
merely  local  but  national. 

The  Faculty  of  the  College. 

When  all  else  has  been  said,  the  fact  remains  that  the  soul 
of  an  institution  is  its  faculty.  The  Teachers  College  of  the 
City  of  Boston  is  certainly  rich  in  this  respect.  '  The  members 
of  the  faculty  of  this  institution  possess  the  two  chief  requisites 
for  collegiate  instruction  —  they  have  ripe  scholarship,  and 
they  are  able  teachers. 

We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  traditional  colleges  over- 
stress  scholarship.  Professors  and  instructors  are  presumed  to 
do  a  large  amount  of  research  work.  The  indictment,  perhaps 
too  severe,  has  been  made  that  the  traditional  college  is  not  so 
much  a  teaching  institution  as  a  place  for  scientific  research. 
We  are  unable  to  accept  this  theory.  Unquestionably,  there 
should  be  places  for  scientific  research  —  supported  by  the 
foundations,  by  our  national  government,  or  by  some  of  the 
leading  universities.  Moreover,  confessedly,  teachers  should 
ever  remain  students.  We  still  insist,  however,  that  the  real 
purpose  of  the  college  is  to  teach,  to  teach  young  men  and 
women.  And  the  objective  of  the  Teachers  College  of  the  City 
of  Boston  is  to  teach  young  women  how  to  teach  children  and 
youths.  You  young  women  are  fortunate  in  having  teachers  of 
eminent  superiority.  They  are  not  only  scholars,  but  they  are 
teachers.  Greater  still,  they  are  learners.  The  superintendent 
last  year  made  a  little  study  of  the  number  of  college  courses 
taken  by  teachers  throughout  our  school  system,  and  it  was 
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gratifying  to  note  the  large  number  of  courses  pursued  by  the 
faculty  of  this  institution.  These  teachers,  these  experts,  are 
frequenting  neighboring  colleges  and  universities,  entering 
classes  under  the  instruction  and  guidance  of  their  peers, 
placing  themselves  in  all  humility  in  the  attitude  of  learners. 
This  is  the  highest  compliment  that  can  be  paid  them,  because 
the  best  teacher  always  remains  a  learner. 

As  you  doubtless  are  aware,  one  of  the  particulars  in  which 
the  Boston  School  System  is  conspicuous  is  the  individuality 
and  initiative  of  its  teachers.  In  your  work,  by  and  by,  you 
will  find  very  little  domination  from  above.  The  teachers  are 
encouraged  to  cultivate  initiative  and  to  draw  upon  their  own 
resources.  The  individual  teacher  in  the  Boston  public 
schools  is  an  entity,  not  an  echo.  In  this  college  we  want 
to  develop  the  individual  so  that  later  he  may  stand  in  his 
class  room  a  free,  independent,  American  citizen.  It  is  not 
paradoxical  to  observe  that  the  individual  .may  become  a  part 
of  the  whole,  and  yet  retain  in  all  fullness  his  own  individuality. 
So,  preserve  your  own  individuality  while  remaining  a  member 
of  the  social  whole;  as  a  teacher,  instruct  your  pupils  as 
individual  units  but  at  the  same  time  as  members  of  the  class. 

The  Government  of  the  College. 
All  institutions  are  subject  to  government.  In  order  to 
insure  the  effectiveness  of  this  institution  and  its  identifica- 
tion with  the  entire  school  system,  the  School  Committee 
has  established  certain  machinery  for  its  direction  and  control. 
This  machinery  is  not  elaborate  but  it  is  essential.  The 
trustees  of  the  college  are  the  School  Committee  of  the  City 
of  Boston.  They  are  responsible  for  financing  the  institution 
which  in  itself  is  not  inconsequential.  The  Committee  are  the 
representatives  of  the  city.  The  college,  then,  is  of  the  people 
and  for  the  people.  Your  body  of  control,  the  Board  of  Super- 
intendents, interpret  the  rules  and  regulations  and  general 
principles  of  administration.  By  virtue  of  his  office,  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools  is  the  president  of  the  institu- 
tion, formulating  and  executing  the  policies  of  the  college 
in  co-operation  with  the  board  of  trustees  and  the  body  of 
control.  The  principal  of  the  school  is  the  responsible  admin- 
istrative and  organizational  head  of  the  college,  charged  with 
the  organization  of  curricula  and  the  supervision  of  instruction. 
He  is  the  chairman  of  the  faculty  and  presides  at  all  faculty 
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meetings.  He  continues  to  discharge  those  administrative 
duties  so  satisfactorily  performed  by  him  in  the  past. 

There  is  another  officer  whose  duties  have  recently  been 
defined,  namely,  the  dean  of  the  college.  The  dean  in  accord- 
ance with  the  regulations  of  the  School  Committee  is  charged 
with  the  discipline  of  the  college.  He  embodies  law 
and  order.  And  indeed  it  is  well  to  have  such  an  officer, 
because  one  of  your  chief  functions  will  be  to  train  children 
and  youths  to  be  liberty-loving,  law-abiding,  and  deeply  respect- 
ful of  regularly  constituted  authority.  Obedience  to  law  is 
liberty. 

Returning  to  a  topic  that  I  attempted  to  discuss  earlier 
in  this  address  —  we  must  learn  first  in  order  to  teach  after- 
wards. Therefore,  we  ourselves  as  administrators  and  teachers 
must  become  habitually  obedient  and  law-abiding.  Here  you 
are  learning  these  ennobling  lessons  in  order  that  your  civic 
ideals  may  be  reflected  in  the  life  and  conduct  of  future  citizens. 

The  School  Committee  has  recently  created  another  very 
important  position,  namely,  that  of  advisor  to  the  women  in 
the  college.  Every  human  being  is  individual  and  social. 
It  is  a  great  mistake  —  aye,  a  tragedy  —  to  so  educate  the 
individual  as  to  neglect  his  social  qualities.  This  truth  should 
be  recognized  in  the  life  of  the  school  and  of  the  college.  Oppor- 
tunities must  be  given  for  the  development  of  the  social  nature. 
Furthermore,  there  is  implanted  in  every  individual  a  desire 
for  recreation,  amusement,  relaxation.  The  old  adage  is  full 
of  wisdom:  All  work  and  no  play  make  a  dull  boy  of  Jack. 

I  recall  vividly  the  impression  that  Miss  Mellyn  used  to 
make  as  she  read  her  remarkable  paper  on  the  "Use  of  the 
Leisure  Hour,,  —  of  that  margin  of  leisure  which  fortunately 
is  coming  more  abundantly  into  the  lives  of  our  people.  To 
teach  us  how  to  make  use  of  these  leisure  moments;  that  is 
the  privilege  of  the  splendid  woman  who  is  coming  here  to 
direct  the  social  life  of  the  institution.  Thus  your  board 
of  trustees  —  your  School  Committee  —  is  surrounding  the 
college  with  innumerable  forces  and  agencies  to  safeguard  it  and 
guarantee  its  serviceable ness. 

The  Illuminating  Character  of  die  Teacher. 
I  hestitate  to  conclude  without  saying  something  about 
the  moral  and  spiritual  life  of  this  institution.    We  expect  that 
this  college  will  become  the  academic  and  professional  center  of 
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our  school  system.  But  it  has  a  loftier  purpose  to  subserve. 
It  should  become  a  storage  house  of  moral  power  and  inspira- 
tion. The  machinery  which  we  have  attempted  to  describe  is  of 
minor  signiflcan  e,  because  after  all  the  machinery  of  organi- 
zation has  but  one  object,  and  that  is  to  bring  the  teacher  in 
the  classroom  into  more  personal,  intimate  and  helpful  con- 
tact with  the  individual  child.  The  object,  and  the  only 
object,  of  the  machinery  of  school  government  is  to  train  the 
hand,  the  mind  and  the  heart  of  every  boy  and  every  girl. 
But  of  paramount  importance  is  the  spiritual  life  of  children 
and  youths  which  you  in  the  days  to  come  are  going  to  touch  so 
tenderly.  Not  only  what  you  have  acquired  here  but  what- 
ever anywhere  has  influenced  your  lives  will  aid  you  in  the  per- 
formance of  this  serious  task.  Cultivate  your  own  spiritual 
nature,  guard  it  sacredly,  and  keep  it  aglow  with  faith.  Teach 
by  living.  The  great  teachers  have  been  renowned  not  neces- 
sarily for  their  scholarship,  but  rather  for  the  nobility  of  their 
character.  They  have  been  those  of  whom  men  in  after  years 
have  said:  "That  man  helped  me,"  or  "I  don't  know  what  I 
would  have  done  at  a  critical  period  in  my  life  but  for  the  inspira- 
tion of  that  noble  woman."  This  is  the  teacher's  tribute, 
greater  than  any  material  reward  or  any  worldly  consideration. 
It  is  humanly  immeasurable;  it  can  be  weighed  only  in  the 
delicate  scale  that  hangs  upon  the  farthermost  portals  of 
Eternity. 

Wendell  Phillips  used  often  to  repeat  in  his  beautiful  ora- 
tions, "The  true  orator  is  the  man  behincf  the  words."  So 
it  is  with  the  teacher.  The  great  teacher  is  he  who,  without 
disguise,  without  concealment,  stripped  of  all  pretense  or  arti- 
ficiality, stands  before  his  students,  and  impresses  them  uncon- 
sciously with  the  wondrous  beauty  and  strength  of  his  trans- 
parent character.  Yes,  the  great  teacher  is  the  man  behind  his 
words,  behind  his  appearances,  behind  his  peculiarities  or  idio- 
syncrasies. He  is  pure  gold.  The  great  teacher,  moreover, 
never  ceases  to  grow  in  spirit.  In  a  lesser  degree  the  same  is 
true  of  all  of  us.  You  and  I  are  stronger  to-day  than  we  were 
yesterday,  or  we  are  weaker  physically,  intellectually,  morally. 
For  the  teacher  there  is  no  such  thing  as  status  quo;  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  standing  still.  We  cannot  halt;  we  must  go 
onward.  This  is  a  thought  of  great  spiritual  significance.  I 
leave  it  for  your  contemplation . 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  appeal  in  the  name  of  this  old 
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pioneer  institution  we  all  so  deeply  cherish,  that  one  and  all 
of  you,  not  only  today  but  on  all  days,  shall  remain  irrevo- 
cably committed  to  the  great  ideals  and  principles  that  adorn 
our  exalted  profession.  I  have  here  a  brief  extract  from  an 
address  delivered  away  back  in  1838  before  the  graduating 
class  of  Dartmouth  College  by  the  Sage  of  Concord,  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson.  I  will  read  it  to  show  you  that  great  truths 
are  unchangeable.  The  spirit  of  truth  is  eternal.  Permit  me 
to  quote: 

I  have  ventured  to  offer  you  these  considerations  upon  the  scholar's 
place  and  hope,  because  I  thought  that,  standing  as  many  of  you  now  do, 
on  the  threshold  of  this  college,  girt  and  ready  to  go  and  assume  tasks, 
public  and  private,  in  your  country,  you  would  not  be  sorry  to  be  ad- 
monished of  those  primary  duties  of  the  intellect  whereof  you  will  seldom 
hear  from  the  lips  of  your  new  companions.  You  will  hear  every  day 
the  maxims  of  a  low  prudence.  You  will  hear  that  the  first  duty  is  to 
get  land  and  money,  place  and  name.  "What  is  this  truth  you  seek? 
What  is  this  beauty?"  men  will  ask  with  derision.  If,  nevertheless,  God 
have  called  any  of  you  to  explore  truth  and  beauty,  be  bold,  be  firm,  be 
true.  When  you  shall  say,  "As  others  do,  so  will  I;  I  renounce,  I  am 
sorry  for  it,  my  early  visions;  I  must  eat  the  good  of  the  land  and  let 
learning  and  romantic  expectations  go  until  a  more  convenient  season;" 
then  dies  the  man  in  you;  then  once  more  perish  the  buds  of  art,  and 
poetry,  and  science,  as  they  have  died  already  in  a  thousand  men.  The 
hour  of  that  choice  is  the  crisis  of  your  history;  and  see  that  you  hold 
yourself  fast  by  the  intellect. 

And  allow  me  to  read  one  more  quotation  to  show  the  pre- 
eminence of  your 'profession,  its  nobility,  its  sacredness,  and 
its  sublimity.  It  was  written  by  a  Scottish  school  teacher  in  an 
old  book  entitled,  "Day  Dreams  of  a  School  Master."  The 
author,  D'Arcy  Thompson,  writes: 

And,  O  brother  school  master,  remember  evermore  the  exceeding 
dignity  of  our  calling.  It  is  not  the  holiest  of  all  callings;  but  it  runs 
near  and  parallel  to  the  holiest.  We  have  usually  to  deal  with  fresh  and 
unpolluted  natures.  A  noble  calling,  but  a  perilous.  We  are  dressers 
in  a  moral  and  mental  vineyard.  We  are  undershepherds  of  the  Lord's 
little  ones;  and  our  business  it  is  to  lead  them  into  green  pastures,  by  the 
sides  of  refreshing  streams.  Let  us  into  our  linguistic  lessons  introduce 
cunningly  and  imperceptibly  all  kinds  of  amusing  stories;  stories  of  the 
real  kings  of  earth,  that  have  reigned  in  secret,  crownless  and  unsceptred; 
leaving  the  vain  show  of  power  to  gilded  toy  kings  and  make  believe 
statesmen;  of  the  Angels  that  have  walked  the  earth  in  the  guise  of  holy 
men  and  holier  women;  of  the  Seraph-singers,  whose  music  will  be  echoing 
forever;  of  the  Cherubim  of  power,  that  with  the  mighty  wind  of  con- 
viction and  enthusiasm  have  winnowed  the  air  of  pestilence  and  super- 
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stition.  Yes,  Friend,  throw  a  higher  poetry  than  all  this  into  your  lin- 
guistic work;  the  poetry  of  pure  and  holy  motive.  Then,  in  the  coming 
days,  when  you  are  fast  asleep  under  the  green  grass,  they  will  not  speak 
lightly  of  you  over  their  fruit  and  wine,  mimicking  your  accent,  and 
retailing  dull,  insipid  boy-pleasantries.  Enlightened  by  the  experience 
of  fatherhood,  they  will  see  with  a  clear  remembrance  your  firmness  in 
dealing  with  their  moral  faults,  your  patience  in  dealing  with  their  intel- 
lectual weakness.  And,  calling  to  mind  the  old  schoolroom,  they  will 
think:  "Ah,  it  was  good  for  us  to  be  there.  For,  unknown  to  us,  were 
made  therein  three  tabernacles;  one  for  us,  and  one  for  our  schoolmaster, 
and  one  for  Him  that  is  the  Friend  of  all  children,  and  the  Master  of  all 
schoolmasters." 

Ah,  believe  me,  brother  mine,  where  two  or  three  children  are  met 
together,  unless  He,  who  is  the  spirit  of  gentleness,  be  in  the  midst  of  them, 
then  our  Latin  is  but  sounding  brass,  and  our  Greek  a  tinkling  cymbal. 

Upon  you  and  me,  my  dear  young  women,  are  placed  obliga- 
tions and  responsibilities  which  one  cannot  shirk  and  must 
not  ignore.  God  grant  that  you  and  I  and  all  of  us  may  have 
the  strength,  the  fortitude,  and  the  grace  to  so  apply  ourselves 
unto  wisdom  that  those  who  look  to  us  for  guidance  may  not  be 
misdirected  but  rather  may  find  and  cherish  life's  purest  ideals 
—  that  they  may  be  led  into  pathways  that  are  straight  and 
undeviating,  along  banks  of  streams  that  are  transparent  and 
undefiled,  and  upward  toward  the  heights  where  immaculate 
peaks  unerringly  point  the  way  to  eternal  truth,  and  universal 
justice,  and  everlasting  love. 

II.  An  Address  by  Miss  Mary  C.  Mellyn,  Assistant 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 

The  first  class  to  receive  degrees  from  the  Teachers  College 
of  the  City  of  Boston  was  graduated  on  June  26,  1925.  Four- 
teen young  women  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Education  and  twenty  the  degree  of  Bachelor  in  Education. 
Six  teachers  in  the  Boston  Public  Schools  having  satisfied  all 
the  requirements  for  a  diploma  were  likewise  awarded  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education. 

At  the  commencement  excercises  brief  addresses  were  made 
by  the  superintendent  of  schools,  who  is  ex  officio  president  of 
the  college;  by  the  principal  of  the  college,  who  presided;  and 
by  the  chairman  of  the  School  Committee,  who  presented  the 
diplomas.  The  formal  address  of  the  occasion  was  given  by 
Miss  Mary  C.  Mellyn,  Ed.  D.,  an  alumna  of  the  Teachers 
College  and  Assistant  Superintendent  in  charge.  The  address 
of  Doctor  Mellyn  was  as  follows: 
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Freedom  and  Service. 

•'History  is  the  story  of  the  progress  of  man  into  the  con- 
sciousness of  freedom/'  and  history  is,  too,  the  story  of  the 
progress  of  man  into  the  consciousness  of  the  nobility  of  service. 

In  the  bills  of  rights  and  the  charters  wrested  from  reluctant 
sovereigns,  in  the  constitutions  whereby  states  were  set  up  for 
government  for  the  people  and  by  the  people,  in  the  constant 
uprising  of  free  men  battling  with  terrible  loss  for  the  freedom 
that  was  their  spiritual  inheritance;  in  all  this  we  find  through- 
out history  man's  growing  appreciation  that  he  was  born  to 
freedom.  Side  by  side  with  this  ideal  of  the  spirit  is  also 
another  ideal  —  the  nobility  of  service.  In  the  heroic  deeds 
of  chivalry,  in  the  stories  of  the  aspirations  of  a  people,  in 
majestic  cathedral  and  beautiful  campanile,  were  embodied  a 
service  that  was  perfection;  in  the  laborious  days  and  nights 
by  which  the  wisdom  of  the  ages  wTas  passed  down  to  us,  and 
in  the  thrilling  tales  of  knightly  heroism,  side  by  side  these 
ideals  of  freedom  and  service  persisted  and  triumphed. 

Everything  sordid  in  man's  story  drops  into  the  discard  — 
all  the  selfishness,  the  greed,  the  vindictiveness  of  the  conqueror, 
all  the  hatred  and  revenge  of  the  conquered.  All  these  are 
forgotten  as  these  gleaming  threads  of  gold  shine  out  of  the 
warp  and  woof  of  life's*  weaving. 

And  in  history's  pages,  when  man  found  that  freedom,  what 
did  he  do?  He  so  spent  himself  in  its  service  that  it  might  not 
perish,  safeguarded  it  by  laws  of  his  own  making,  and  then 
looked  forth  from  his  own  habitation  strengthened  and  fortified 
in  the  expression  of  his  soul's  greatest  longing,  looked  forth 
toward  other  nations  to  help  them  to  the  freedom  that  was 
his  —  looked  out,  a  man  free  to  serve. 

Freedom  and  Service. —  These  are  the  two  dominant  notes  in 
life  today.  We  have  been  so  secure  in  the  freedom  that  has 
been  safeguarded  by  law,  and  this  generation  has  felt  so  little 
any  dangers  to  that  freedom  that  there  has  been  at  times  a  feel- 
ing that  its  purchase  price  has  been  forgotten.  The  conscious- 
ness of  freedom  which  was  in  the  minds  of  the  founders  of  our 
country  needs  to  be  stressed  again ;  for  a  consciousness  of  some- 
thing misnamed  freedom  seems  to  menace  life  today. 

It  is  not  freedom  that  evades  law.  It  is  not  freedom  to 
forget  one's  neighbor's  rights;  it  is  not  freedom  to  set  aside  wise 
restraints  for  the  impulse  of  the  moment.    If  history  is  the 
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progress  of  man  into  a  growing  consciousness  of  freedom,  it  is  a 
freedom  that  is  built  on  the  sound  philosophy  of  safeguarding 
the  rights  of  all. 

You  graduates  are  coming  into  this  life  as  teachers,  into  a 
time  when  the  word  freedom  does  not  carry  with  it  the  tradi- 
tional significance.  It  is  for  you  as  educated  men  and  women 
to  understand  fully  that  the  freedom  and  liberty  that  men  died 
for  is  liberty  under  law.  You  come  into  the  group  of  workers 
charged  with  upholding  the  laws,  you  are  guardians  of  a  people's 
liberties.  You  come  into  the  world  of  freedom,  but  you  come 
to  serve.  You  will  find  freedom  through  service,  paradoxical 
as  it  may  seem,  for  as  you  serve  rightly  you  will  strengthen  the 
laws  and  build  the  traditions  which  will  help  the  free  spirit  of 
man  to  persist. 

And  everywhere  in  this  free  world  you  will  find  law.  You 
will  long  for  the  freedom  of  the  bird  only  to  find  that  his  life  is 
bound  by  instincts  as  old  as  the  world.  You  will  long  for  the 
freedom  of  air  and  sea  only  to  find  that  each  is  obedient  to  laws 
rigid  and  unchanging.  As  a  cataclysm  results  when  the  laws 
underlying  the  natural  forces  are  upset  by  some  local  distur- 
bance, so  in  human  life  destruction  follows  any  attempt  to  set 
aside  the  laws  by  which  man  is  governed. 

Into  this  world  as  educated  men  and  women,  you  go  to 
preserve  the  freedom  that  has  been  man's  priceless  possession 
because  it  is  the  inheritance  of  his  spirit.  And  as  educated 
men  and  women  you  go  to  serve,  to  hold  fast  that  beacon  light 
of  idealism  that  has  lifted  man  to  a  high  place.  So  do  you 
stand,  today,  on  the  eve  of  your  entrance  into  a  full  conscious- 
ness of  freedom  and  service. 

You  all  know  the  picture  of  Sir  Galahad  as  he  kneels  in  vigil 
through  the  long  night  which  marks  the  eve  of  his  approaching 
manhood.  His  entry,  into  knighthood  marked  the  dawn  of 
freedom,  and  the  opportunity  for  service,  and  knightly  service 
has  been  our  measure  of  generous,  beautiful  helpfulness  down 
through  the  ages. 

Like  the  knight  of  old,  you,  are  joining  today  a  group  of  men 
and  women  who  have  found  freedom  only  to  spend  it  in  service, 
for  you  are  joining  the  graduates  of  a  college  whose  sons  and 
daughters  have  gone  across  the  world  in  search  of  opportunities 
to  spend  themselves  generously.  Our  graduates  have  won 
distinction  in  the  mission  schools  of  China  and  Japan,  in  the 
hospitals  of  the  Near  East  —  they  have  spent  their  lives  on  the 
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battlefields  of  France  eager  to  spend  the  freedom  which  was 
theirs  in  service,  and  like  them  you,  too,  are  free  to  serve  . 

Of  that  service  which  you  offer,  let  me  speak  next.  It  should 
have  three  qualities. 

1.  It  should  find  a  high  meaning  in  the  every  day  task. 

2.  It  should  be  a  co-operative  service. 

3.  Its  standards  should  be  the  eternal  values  of  truth  and  justice  and 

kindness. 

Let  us  consider  each  in  turn. 

The  officer  who  suspends  all  traffic  while  he  escorts  an  aged 
woman  with  tender  courtesy  across  the  city  streets  is  lifting 
his  day's  work  to  a  plane  where  he  has  a  kinship  with  the 
great  and  noble;  his  is  the  knightly  heart  of  the  days  of  old. 
The  busy  executive  who  knows  that  his  office  force  are  human 
beings  and  deals  with  them  understandingly;  the  teacher  who 
forgets  her  own  busy  days  to  hold  fast  to  a  boy  who  is  slipping 
and  thus  makes  him  her  friend  —  all  these  are  rendering 
service  which  is  measured  only  beyond  this  world.  This 
humanizing  of  the  day's  work, —  glorifying  it  —  this  places 
service  beyond  any  compensation.  The  rewards  of  such 
service  are,  however,  personal,  individual  and  without  price. 

Can  you  give  a  high  meaning  to  what  is  commonplace  in 
the  day's  work?  If  so,  you  will  triumph,  for  only  through 
arousing  your  soul  to  the  spiritual  significance  of  life  can  you 
lift  yourself  out  of  the  prison  house  of  routine.  The  teacher 
plodding  through  examination  papers  would  be  spent  with 
the  drudgery  of  it  all,  if  there  were  not  in  her  heart  the  cer- 
tainty that  the  paper  will  be  marked  in  truth  and  with  justice > 
and  will  bring  a  new  incentive  to  the  student.  And  the  school 
executive,  perplexed  with  the  multiplicity  of  problems,  would 
hardly  be  able  to  survive  if  each  problem  were  not  interpreted 
and  settled  in  the  light  of  a  human  accounting,  and  the  solu- 
tion of  some  problem  of  some  individual. 

The  task  of  education  in  the  broader  sense  is  that  every  child  shall  be  so 
trained  and  disciplined,  so  nourished  and  protected,  so  strengthened  and 
refined,  so  guided  and  informed  that  richness  of  life  shall  open  up  before 
him.    No  other  task  of  man  compares  with  it  in  grandeur  and  scope. 

This  is  your  work.  As  educated  men  and  women  you  are 
called  to  this  task  which  has  at  its  heart  the  safeguarding  of 
the  next  generation.    To  bring  the  best  service  to  this  work, 
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it  must  be  co-operative.  You  cannot  stand  aloof  because 
you  do  not  agree  with  your  neighbor's  plans.  You  must  learn 
how  to  work  with  your  associates,  how  to  compromise  wherever 
a  principle  is  not  affected.  You  must  learn  that  the  teacher's 
task  is  not  an  isolated  one.  You  may  have  the  highest  ideals, 
but  if  you  keep  them  buried  in  your  mind  you  do  not  render 
much  service  as  an  educator.  "Working  together"  is  the 
slogan  of  successful  service;  it  is  the  "Let's  go"  of  the  sol- 
diers ready  for  action,  and  this  ideal  you  should  carry  with 
you  if  in  the  years  to  come  you  wish  to  advance. 

If  you  go  out  into  this  work  without  understanding  what 
fellowship  means,  without  an  appreciation  of  the  comradeship 
that  comes  in  the  day's  work  with  your  associates,  you  have 
not  the  elements  within  you  which  will  help  you  to  grow.  At 
some  of  the  Commencements  this  year  the  graduates  have 
been  urged  to  live  their  own  lives.  A  long  experience  in  our 
work  convinces  me  that  we  cannot  live  our  own  lives,  for  our 
lives  reach  beyond  you  and  me,  and  living  carries  with  it  obliga- 
tions and  duties.  Some  measure  of  understanding  and  appre- 
ciation must  be  given  to  all  with  whom  you  come  in  contact, 
—  to  the  splendid  fathers  and  mothers  who  have  served  in 
order  that  you  might  be  free  to  serve  in  the  life  which  you 
have  chosen ;  to  the  teachers  who  have  served  in  order  that  your 
training  might  help  you  to  serve.  So  I  say  there  must  be  a 
co-operative,  appreciative  service  rendered  by  every  educated 
woman,  if  education  is  worthy  of  the  name. 

Service  of  the  highest  type  is  measured  by  the  eternal  values 
of  truth,  justice,  and,  above  all  else,  kindness. 

These  are  the  eternal  verities,  and  work  done  with  these 
great  standards  in  mind  yields  a  value  which  nothing  else  can 
give.  Each  day  as  you  work  in  the  light  of  these  verities  you 
are  building  your  character  which  grows  weaker  or  stronger 
as  the  years  go  by  —  building  it  in  truth,  as  you  realize  that 
your  work  is  the  expression  of  yourself;  building  it  in  justice, 
as  you  measure  out  to  each  that  understanding  which  has 
come  because  you  have  tried  to  put  yourself  in  the  other's 
place. 

No  education  will  function,  if  in  your  life  there  is  not  the 
kind  thought  and  word  and  act.  Your  service  may  not  be 
widely  advertised;  you,  the  world  may  not  remember;  but, 
if  your  name  is  graven  on  the  hearts  of  those  for  whom  you 
have  made  life  a  little  easier,  your  service  has  functioned 
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as  service  in  knightly  days  of  old.  Of  a  very  wonderful  teacher 
in  Columbia,  it  was  said,  "She  could  put  confidence  into  her 
students,  imbuing  them  with  a  new  belief  in  their  knowledge 
and  ability,  and  in  this  new  faith  her  students  rose  to  unexpected 
heights." 

So  you  have  come  to  a  consciousness  of  freedom  —  you  are 
free  to  serve.  You  who  are  educated  women  should  render 
service  that  is  significant  —  you  should  render  service  that  is 
always  co-operative,  and  your  service  should  be  marked  by  the 
eternal  standards  of  truth  and  justice  and  kindness. 

In  the  days  in  which  I  have  been  thinking  of  my  message 
to  you,  there  has  constantly  recurred  to  me  this  verse  from  one 
of  the  Psalms:  "I  thought  of  the  days  of  old,  and  I  had  in 
my  mind  the  eternal  years." 

The  days  of  old, —  these  bright  college  years  which  have 
stretched  back  to  your  beginning  days  here  —  days  rilled  with 
sweet  friendships,  with  satisfying  ideals  and  inspirations, — 
days  which  will  always  linger  in  your  memory  as  the  busy 
years  take  you  farther  away  from  your  college.  These  years 
have  given  you  more  than  you  will  ever  know,  and  because 
you  have  had  these  four  precious  years  I  congratulate  the 
members  of  the  secondary  group.  I  congratulate  with  all  my 
heart  the  group  of  splendid  teachers  and  supervisors  who  have 
returned  here  today  to  receive  the  rewards  of  years  of  study 
while  they  have  been  teaching.  I  congratulate,  too,  the  group 
of  elementary  students  who  are  leaving  us  today  with  a  partially 
earned  degree.  Some  of  these  girls  entered  this  school  with  the 
highest  honors  from  the  high  school.  Had  they  chosen  they 
might  be  graduated  next  year  in  the  academic  gown,  but  they 
have  chosen  the  work  with  the  little  children.  To  these  girls 
whose  scholarship  I  respect,  I  want  to  say, " Come  back  soon, 
keep  up  your  courses,  and  do  not  rest  until,  like  these  splendid 
teachers,  you,  too,  have  your  degree/' 

The  eternal  years  —  you  who  are  to  teach  little  children  — 
what  are  you  going  to  do  with  them? 

The  great  driving  force  down  through  the  ages  which  has 
held  fast  to  the  truth  that  man  is  bom  to  freedom  and  en- 
nobled service,  is  character.  From  the  ancient  days  to  our 
own  time,  history  has  been  made  by  men  and  women  of  char- 
acter. So  remember  that  it  is  not  your  degrees,  nor  your 
prizes,  not  your  attainments,  but  just  what  you  are  that  counts. 
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You  have  an  education.  Make  it  evident;  lift  yourself  above 
the  commonplace  and  wear  the  badge  of  your  distinction  in 
speech  and  manners. 

"It  is  character  that  matters"  and  character  comes  through 
the  habits,  the  feelings,  the  attitudes  which  you  build  into 
life.  Character  alone  will  help  you  to  adjust  yourself  to  the 
so-called  freedom  of  today.  Character  will  help  you  to  en- 
noble all  service  —  to  build  for  the  eternal  years.  To  the 
stirring  music  of  great  traditions  you  march  forth  today. 
Hold  fast  to  them,  and  live  in  the  light  of  your  spiritual 
inheritance. 

To  each  man  is  given  a  marble 

To  carve  for  the  waU, 
A  stone  that  is  needed  to  heighten 

The  beauty  of  all. 
And  only  his  soul  has  the  power 

To  give  it  a  grace, 
And  only  his  hands  have  the  power 

To  put  it  in  place. 
Yes,  the  task  that  is  appointed  to  each  one 

No  other  can  do, 
And  the  labor  is  waiting,  has  waited  for  you. 

And  now  you  appear; 
And  the  Angels  are  turning  to  gaze 

In  the  Chamber  of  Days 
To  see  what  you  do  with  your  chance. 

III.    Extension  Courses  for  Teachers:  Statistical 
Information. 

The  School  Committee  provides  free  of  expense  to  the 
teachers  of  the  city  professional  and  academic  courses  of  col- 
legiate grade.  These  courses  are  conducted  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  William  H.  J.  Kennedy,  Dean  of  the  Teachers 
College,  and  credits  received  for  the  satisfactory  completion 
of  the  courses  count  toward  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Education  and  Bachelor  of  Education,  or  toward  any  other 
degree  that  the  college  may  be  empowered  to  grant  later.  On 
Saturday  mornings  during  the  current  school  year,  the  follow- 
ing extensional  courses  were  offered: 

Education. 

1.  Secondary  Education.  Principles  of  secondary  education  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  class-room  teacher.  Mr.  Patrick  T.  Campbell, 
Head  Master,  Public  Latin  School,  and  Mr.  Walter  F.  Downey, 
Head  Master,  English  High  School. 
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2.  The  Junior  High  School:    Its  Problems  and  Administration. 

A  study  of  the  actual  working  problems  of  a  Junior  High  School  with 
practical  suggestions  for  their  solution;  Mr.  Joseph  L.  Gould, 
Master,  Abraham  Lincoln  Intermediate  School. 

3.  Elementary  Education.    Present  practices  and  tendencies  in  con- 

text and  method:  principles  underlying  these  practices  in  their 
relation  to  the  learning  process  and  the  function  of  the  school. 
Application  of  the  conclusions  of  scientific  investigation  to  teaching 
problems.  Miss  Julia  E.  Dickson,  Head  of  Department  of  Elemen- 
tary Education,  The  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston. 

4a.  Primary  Methods  in  English.  The  teaching  of  English  in  Grades 
I,  II,  and  III.  A  study  of  the  basic  psychological  principles  which 
determine  methods  and  content  of  instruction  in  oral  and  written 
composition  and  literature.  Especial  consideration  will  be  given  to 
everyday  class-room  problems  and  standards  of  achievement.  Miss 
Teresa  R.  Flaherty,  Primary  Supervisor,  Boston  Public  Schools. 

4b.  Reading  in  the  Primary  Grades.    Methods  of  teaching  children  to 
read  in  Grades  I,  II,  and  III.    Miss  Catherine  G.  Foley,  Primary 
Supervisor,  Boston  Public  Schools. 
(Note. —  Education  4a  and  Education  46  will  each  be  fifteen  hour 
courses.) 

English. 

1.  English  Composition.    A  basic  course  in  the  theory  and  practice  of 

English  Composition.  Practice  in  the  application  of  the  theory  will 
be  gained  by  the  writing  of  a  precis,  an  exposition,  and  a  short 
story.  Miss  E.  Beatrice  Mahaney,  Assistant,  The  Teachers  College 
of  the  City  of  Boston. 

2.  The  English  Novel.    The  purpose  of  this  course  is  twofold:  to 

trace  the  development  of  the  novel  as  a  literary  form  and  to  study 
the  interpretative  function  of  the  novel  with  a  view  to  formulating 
a  critical  method  for  appreciation  of  current  types  of  prose  fiction. 
Mr.  Thomas  W.  Sheehan,  Junior  Master,  Public  Latin  School. 

French. 

1.  Intermediate  French  Composition  and  Conversation.  Oral  and 
written  translation  of  French  texts,  vocabulary  study,  drills  and 
r6sum£s,  supplemented  by  some  free  composition  based  on  magazine 
articles  or  books  read  outside  of  class.  Miss  Edith  M.  Gartland, 
Assistant,  The  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston. 

Geography. 

1.  First  Semester:  Africa,  the  Near  East,  and  the  Far  East.  In 
treating  the  geography  of  these  regions  special  attention  will  be 
given  to  the  possibilities  of  development  of  industries  and  trade  by 
Europeans  and  Americans. 
Second  Semester:  Latin  America  and  Canada.  The  chief  re- 
sources, industries,  and  relationships  of  these  regions  will  be  dis- 
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cussed.    In  connection  with  each  geographic  region  emphasis  will 
be  placed  on  some  one  industry  typical  of  the  region. 
These  courses  will  consist  of  lectures,  discussions,  and  written  reports 
by  members  of  the  class.    Mr.  Leonard  0.  Packard,  Head  of  Depart- 
ment of  Geography,  The  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston. 

History. 

1.  The  Teaching  of  the  Social  Studies  in  the  Intermediate  Schools. 

This  course  deals  with  the  group  of  subjects  or  composites  of  sub- 
jects, drawing  materials  from  the  fields  of  history,  civics,  govern- 
ment, economics,  sociology,  geography,  and  current  events.  It 
considers  new  emphasis  as  reflected  in  courses  of  study,  methods  of 
teaching,  and  text  books.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
psychology  of  the  Social  Studies  and  to  training  in  citizenship. 
Miss  Esther  L.  McNellis,  Head  of  Girls'  Division,  Continuation 
School. 

2.  European  History  since  1815.    A  survey  of  the  events  in  the 

political,  social,  and  economic  development  of  Europe  during  the 
last  hundred  years.  Lectures,  readings,  and  reports.  Mr.  Charles 
T.  Wentworth,  Master,  Head  of  Department  of  History,  Dorchester 
High  School. 

Italian. 

1.  Elementary  Italian.    A  careful  study  of  the  elements  of  grammar 

and  syntax  in  order  to  impart  a  reading  knowledge  of  modern 
Italian  together  with  a  correct  pronunciation.  Selected  readings 
from  modern  Italian  authors.  Miss  Eleanor  M.  Colleton,  Master's 
Assistant,  Eliot  School. 

2.  Second  Year  Italian.    Oral  and  written  composition,  conversa- 

tion, and  reading.  The  class  will  be  conducted  mainly  in  Italian. 
Open  to  those  who  have  completed  one  year's  work  in  the  language. 
Mr.  Paul  V.  Donovan,  Principal,  Continuation  School. 

Mathematics. 

1.  Mathematics  of  the  Intermediate  Grades.    An  analysis  of  the 

course  of  study  in  mathematics  for  Grades  VII,  VIII,  and  IX:  what 
it  contains  and  how  it  should  be  taught.  Mr.  Philip  J.  Bond,  Sub- 
master,  Rice  School.    Fifteen  hours. 

2.  Appreciation  of  Elementary  Mathematics.    The  purpose  of  this 

.  course  is  similar  to  that  of  those  given  in  appreciation  of  art  and 
music,  with  no  attempt  to  cultivate  specialized  skill.  It  is  not  a 
course  in  method  of  teaching.  A  general  survey  of  elementary 
mathematics  will  be  made.  An  extensive  knowledge  of  mathe- 
matics is  not  presupposed;  the  amount  of  preparation  in  mathe- 
matics for  admission  to  the  Boston  Normal  School  is  sufficient. 
The  course  is  open  to  all  teachers.  Mr.  John  W.  Regan,  Head  of 
Department  of  Mathematics,  Charlestown  High  School. 
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Science. 

1.  General  Science,  Nature  Study,  and  Hygiene.  Experimental 

course  designed  to  acquaint  teachers  with  the  fundamental  principles 
underlying  scientific  experiences  of  every  day  living.  It  should  be  of 
especial  value  to  teachers  of  General  Science  who  wish  practice  in 
handling  apparatus,  planning  set-ups,  and  demonstrating  before 
their  classes.  Mr.  Joseph  R.  Lunt,  Head  of  Department  of  Science, 
Mechanic  Arts  High  School. 

2.  Laboratory  Methods  in  Botany.    Use  and  care  of  laboratory 

equipment.  Collection  and  preservation  of  materials  for  class 
work.  Laboratory  exercises  on  cells,  tissues,  and  life  histories. 
Miss  Lillian  J.  MacRae,  Head  of  Department  of  General  Science, 
The  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston. 

Spanish. 

16.  Elementary  Spanish.  Reading,  pronunciation,  grammar,  and 
conversation.  This  course  continues  Spanish  la  given  during  the 
school  year  1923-24,  and  Spanish  1  given  during  the  summer  of 
1924.  Mr.  Edward  Berge*-Soler,  Head  of  Department  of  Modern 
Languages,  High  School  of  Commerce.    Fifteen  hours. 

3b.  Oral  Composition:  Advanced  Course.  Prepared  oral  reports 
based  on  the  history  —  political  and  literary  —  of  Spain  and  of 
Spanish  America.  The  course  will  be  conducted  in  Spanish.  Miss 
Marie  A.  Solano,' Head  of  Department  of  Modern  Languages,  The 
Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston,  and  Director  of  Modern 
Foreign  Languages  in  the  Public  Schools. 
(Note. —  A  special  course  in  Methods  of  Teaching  Spanish  by  means 
of  demonstration  lessons  with  classes  of  pupils  will  be  offered  begin- 
ning October  18.  All  teachers  of  Spanish  in  the  High  and  Inter- 
mediate Schools  will  be  welcome  in  this  course.) 

Similar  courses  have  been  arranged  for  the  Summer  of  1025, 
as  follows: 

Education. 

1.  Elementary  School  Administration.    A  study  of  some  of  the 

problems  in  the  administration  and  supervision  of  elementary 
schools.    Mr.  Leonard  M.  Patton,  Master,  Edward  Everett  School. 

2.  Intermediate  School  Problems.    For  those  working  or  planning 

to  work  in  intermediate  schools.  Stresses  problems  in  guidance, 
exploration,  and  participation.  Underlying  theories  and  principles 
are  treated  and  definite  applications  are  made  to  school  situations. 
Mr.  Marion  H.  Read,  Head  of  Department  of  Secondary  Educa- 
tion, The  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston. 

3.  History  of  Education.    This  course  will  include  a  study  of  the 

development,  theory,  problems,  and  practices  in  education  in 
France,  Germany,  and  the  United  States  from  1789  to  the  present. 
It  will  treat  the  evolution  in  education  in  these  countries  as  con- 
ditioned by  economic,  social,  and  political  movements.  The  his- 
tory of  education  in  the  United  States  will  be  stressed.  Mr.  Francis 
J.  Horgan,  Junior  Master,  The  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of 
Boston. 
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English. 

1.  English  in  the  Junior  High  School.  This  course  will  consist  of 
lectures,  discussions,  and  report  relating  to  the  aims  in  English 
composition  and  literature,  the  content  of  the  course  in  each  grade, 
and  the  methods  that  may  best  be  used.  Mr.  Robert  B.  Master- 
son,  Member  of  the  Board  of  Examiners. 

French. 

lc.  Elements  of  French  History.  Reading  of  history  texts.  Com- 
position; oral  and  written  themes  based  on  texts  studied.  This 
course  is  open  to  students  who  have  had  three  years  of  high  school 
French  or  who  have  successfully  completed  French  16.  It  will  be 
conducted  in  French.  Miss  Marie  A.  Solano,  Head  of  Depart- 
ment of  Modern  Languages.  The  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of 
Boston,  and  Director  of  Modern  Foreign  Languages,  Boston  Public 
Schools. 

History. 

1.  Selected  Topics  in  the  Economic  History  of  the  United  States. 

This  course  will  include  a  review  of  (a)  preliminary  principles  and 
definitions  of  economic  terms;  (6)  kinds  of  goods,  human  wants, 
variety,  luxury;  (c)  production:  colonial  industries,  the  Industrial 
Revolution,  manufacturing,  American  agriculture,  other  industries; 
(d)  historical  development  of  exchange;  (e)  distribution:  and  land 
rent,  capital  and  interest,  labor  and  wages,  managing  ability  and 
profits,  government  income.  Miss  Ellen  M.  Greany,  Assistant, 
Roxbury  High  School. 

2.  European  Background  of  American  History.    A  study  of  the 

forces  in  the  Old  World  that  have  influenced  the  development  of 
the  New.  Mr.  William  H.  J.  Kennedy,  Dean,  The  Teachers  Col- 
lege of  the  City  of  Boston. 

Italian. 

1.  Elementary  Italian.  Grammar,  reading,  conversation.  Books 
used:  Arbib-Costa,  "Italian  Lessons,  First  Book";  DeAmicis, 
"Cuore."    Mr.  Paul  V.  Donovan,  Principal,  Continuation  School. 

Mathematics. 

1.    A  Survey  of  the  Mathematics  of  the  Intermediate  School. 

Content  and  methods  of  teaching.  Miss  Margaret  J.  Griffith, 
Assistant,  Charlestown  High  School. 

Science. 

1.  General  Science.  This  will  be  a  combination  lecture  and  laboratory 
course.  The  period  will  be  divided  as -follows:  (1)  one-half  hour 
lecture  and  demonstration;  (2)  one  and  one-half  hours  individual 
laboratory  work.  The  lectures  and  demonstrations  will  treat  of 
subject-matter  and  will  furnish  a  background  for  science  teaching. 
Special  set-ups  and  equipment  will  be  provided  for  the  individual 
laboratory  work.  This  work  will  give  practice  in  the  technique  of 
performing  class-room  demonstrations  and  will  furnish  a  fund  of 
scientific  information  obtained  experimentally.  Mr.  Dennis  C. 
Haley,  Junior  Master,  The  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston. 
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Spanish. 

la.  Elementary  Spanish.  Pronunciation,  grammar,  easy  composition 
and  translation.  This  course  is  for  beginners  or  for  those  who 
wish  to  review  the  grammatical  principles  of  the  language.  Mr. 
Michael  S.  Donlan,  Junior  Master,  High  School  of  Commerce. 

The  types  of  extensional  courses  offered  are  selected  after 
consultation  with  representatives  of  the  various  teachers' 
organizations.  Since  these  courses  represent  the  needs  and 
wishes  of  the  teachers,  they  naturally  prove  very  attractive, 
and  the  attendance  upon  them  is  very  large.  In  the  summer 
of  1924  the  number  of  different  teachers  registered  was  157, 
and  the  total  number  of  registrations  was  256;  70  teachers 
took  one  course,  55  took  two  courses,  and  32  took  three  courses. 
The  number  of  different  teachers  enrolled  in  the  Saturday 
Morning  Courses  during  the  school  year  1924-1925  was  1,360. 
Of  this  number  728  pursued  one  course,  414  pursued  two  courses, 
and  218  took  three  courses.  The  total  number  of  registrations 
was  2,210,  and  the  total  number  of  certificates  granted  for 
successful  completion  of  the  work  was  1,523. 

The  enrollment  and  distribution  of  students  at  the  Teachers 
College  during  the  school  year  1924-1925  was  as  follows- 


Total  number  enrolled                                                   .      .  662 

College  Courses: 

Freshmen   54 

Sophomores   29 

Juniors   47 

Seniors   34 

Elementary  Course : 

Freshmen   183 

Juniors   115 

Seniors   102 

Kindergarten-Primary  Course : 

Freshmen   14 

Juniors   19 

Seniors   31 

College  graduates   34 

The  number  of  students  graduating  was  as  follows: 

From  elementary  course   101 

From  Kindergarten-Primary   30 

Degrees  granted : 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education: 

In  course   14 

Teachers  in  service  •  6 

Bachelor  of  Education   20 
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The  Faculty  of  the  College  during-  the  past  school  year  com- 
prised a  principal;  a  dean;  five  masters,  heads  of  depart- 
ments; four  junior  masters;  nine  first  assistants,  heads  of  de- 
partments; fifteen  assistants;  one  assistant,  physical  training; 
one  assistant  instructor,  physical  training;  one  librarian,  and 
one  junior  assistant  assigned  from  Girls'  Latin  School. 

CLERICAL  ASSISTANCE  IN  RELATION  TO  ADMINIS- 
TRATION, SUPERVISION  AND  TEACHING. 

Introduction. 

For  several  years  adequate  clerical  help  has  been  provided 
for  all  Latin  and  day  high  schools.  In  more  recent  years  the 
School  Committee  has  been  working  out  a  program  whereb}r 
intermediate  and  elementary  districts  are  being  supplied 
with  clerical  assistants.  This  clerical  assistance  is  of  three 
types,  as  follows:  Latin  and  day  high  schools  are  supplied  with 
one  or  more  full  time  permanent  clerks  selected  from  civil 
service  lists;  the  number  of  intermediate  and  elementary 
districts  likewise  provided  with  full  time  permanent  clerks 
has  been  increasing  from  year  to  year  in  conformity  with  the 
Committee's  program  until  at  the  present  time  thirty-one  of 
these  districts  are  thus  supplied.  In  addition  to  the  above, 
eight  elementary  districts  are  supplied  with  clerical  assistants 
who  serve  on  half-time,  that  is,  a  clerk  is  assigned  to  two  dis- 
tricts, serving  in  each  on  alternate  days. 

In  addition  to  the  two  types  already  mentioned  there  is 
another  described  by  the  Superintendent  in  his  Annual  Report 
for  the  year  1923,  as  follows: 

Supplementary  to  the  permanent  service  rendered  by  these  clerical 
assistants,  the  Superintendent  is  authorized  as  emergency  may  arise  to 
assign  pupils  from  the  commercial  courses  in  the  day  high  schools  to  per- 
form clerical  service  in  the  various  school  districts  of  the  city.  This  ar- 
rangement is  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  pupils  practical  ex- 
perience in  connection  with  their  high  school  course,  but  incidentally  it 
affords  considerable  relief  to  principals  of  districts  for  which  no  clerical 
assistance  is  regularly  provided-  This  plan  of  permitting  pupils  to  secure 
experience  in  office  practice  needs  to  be  carefully  safeguarded.  There- 
fore, no  pupil  is  allowed  to  perform  such  service  during  more  than  two 
afternoons  a  week  and  no  district  is  entitled  to  such  temporary  service  for 
more  than  four  afternoons  a  week. 

The  number  of  schools  supplied  with  this  kind  of  assistance 
is  thirty-six. 
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In  discussing  this  topic  the  Superintendent  furthermore 
remarked : 

The  principal  reasons  for  employing  permanent  clerical  assistants  are 
to  relieve  master's  assistants  and  other  efficient  teachers  from  the  neces- 
sity of  undertaking  clerical  tasks  at  the  sacrifice  of  their  classroom  teach- 
ing, and  to  release  the  principal  of  the  school  from  office  routine  and 
enable  him  to  devote  his  time  and  energy  to  supervisory  duties. 

In  order  to  determine  to  what  extent  the  employment  of 
clerical  assistants  is  actually  relieving  the  teachers  of  clerical 
duties,  and  releasing  the  principals  for  classroom  supervision, 
the  Superintendent  requested  the  principals  to  submit  a  report 
for  the  year  1924-1925  that  would  furnish  the  following 
information: 

1.  The  approximate  amount  of  time  (percentage)  devoted 
by  the  principals  to  each  of  the  following  duties: 

(a .)    Administrative . 
(b.)  Supervisory, 
(c.)  Teaching 
(d.)  Clerical. 

2.  A  somewhat  comprehensive  report  on  the  scope  and 
character  of  the  principal's  supervision. 

3.  The  extent  to  which  clerical  work  of  master's  assistants 
and  submasters  has  been  reduced  by  the  appointment  of 
clerical  assistants. 

4.  Comment  by  the  principals  concerning  the  character  of 
such  assistance,  and  the  results  thereof. 

Administeation  . 
High  Schools.—  The  reports  from  the  head  masters  of  Latin 
and  day  high  schools  show  that  a  large  proportion  of  time  is 
devoted  to  administrative  duties.  One  head  master  of  a  large 
high  school  who  devotes  100  per  cent  of  his  time  to  administra- 
tion justifies  such  division  of  time  by  presenting  the  following 
summary  of  his  administrative  duties: 

1.  Registration  and  assignment  to  classes  of  all  new  pupils. 

2.  Transfer  of  pupils  in  and  out  of  this  school. 

3.  Many  conferences  with  pupils'  parents  and  teachers. 

4.  The  annual  organization  of  the  school,  including: 

a.  Directing  the  work  of  making  a  school  program,  the  basic  factors 

of  which  are  completed  by  the  head  master  and  then  referred 
to  a  committee  for  adjustment  of  details. 

b.  Prediction  of  the  number  of  pupils  and  consequently  the  number 

of  teachers  for  each  year. 
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c.  The  nomination  of  new  teachers. 

d.  The  assignment  of  teachers'  programs. 

e.  The  assignment  of  pupils  to  home  rooms. 

/.    A  detailed  organization  report  showing  the  teaching  load  of 
each  instructor,  and  the  deviation  from  authorized  standards. 
5.    Administrative  direction  of  different  committees  which  are  respon- 
sible for  detailed  record  work  including: 

a.  The  current  card  catalog,  containing  a  roll  of  the  present  under- 

graduate members  of  the  school. 

b.  The  current   summary  records,   containing  scholarship  and 

attendance  reports  of  each  pupil. 

c.  The  current  bi-monthly  scholarship  records,  including  a  report 

of  each  pupil. 

d.  The  current  personality  records,  containing  a  report  from  all 

teachers,  issued  twice  each  year,  relating  to  reliability,  manner 
and  co-operation  of  each  pupil. 

e.  In  addition  there  are  similar  bound  volumes  of  records  of  the 

alumni  body  in  which  are  included  complete  scholarship  and 
conduct  records  since  the  establishment  of  the  school. 
/.    School  visitor's  records,  containing  detailed  information  relating 
to  failing  pupils,  as  obtained  from  the  parents  of  these  pupils. 

g.  College  entrance  records  —  current  and  permanent,  being  a  card 

catalog  containing  a  detailed  record  of  all  transactions  with 
colleges. 

h.  A  record  of  all  text  books  charged  to  this  school. 

i.  A  record  of  all  supplies  charged  to  this  school. 
j.    A  financial  account  of  school  funds. 

k.  Duplicate  certified  pay  rolls  of  temporary  and  permanent  teachers. 
I.    An  annual  school  catalog,  containing  a  complete  list  of  all  pupils 

and  faculty,  and  detailed  facts  relating  to  the  curriculum. 
m.  Records  of  scholarship  and  conduct  of  commissioned  officers  of 

the  school  cadets, 
n.    A  record  of  nonresident  pupils. 

o.    Z  blank  records,  being  a  detailed  statement  of  the  complete  four 
year  scholarship  credit  of  each  diploma  candidate. 

6.  Issuing  a  daily  bulletin  of  instruction  and  information  to  teachers 

and  pupils. 

7.  School  correspondence  with  other  schools,  colleges,  parents,  alumni, 

and  business  houses. 

8.  Directing  fire  drills. 

9.  Presiding  at  and  arranging  programs  for  all  school  assemblies. 

10.    Presiding  at  all  school  functions,  meetings  of  heads  of  departments, 
teachers'  meetings. 

Another  head  master  of  a  large  high  school  describes  his 
administrative  duties  as  follows: 


By  far  the  largest  portion  of  my  time  is  taken  in  administration.  All 
the  work  I  am  able  to  do  of  a  supervisory  nature  is  in  conferring  with  the 
heads  of  departments  regularly  on  the  work  done  by  the  several  teachers 
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of  their  respective  departments,  visiting  when  possible  the  newer  teachers 
wherever  any  element  of  weakness  develops,  advising  on  discipline  and 
general  conduct  of  a  class  or  room. 

The  following  quotation  is  an  extreme  illustration  of  a  head 
master  whose  duties  are  almost  exclusively  administrative: 

This  school  is  so  large  that  the  entire  time  of  the  head  master  is  used 
up  in  administrative  work,  the  supervisory  work  being  delegated  to  the 
various  heads  of  departments. 

The  head  master  does  not  visit  classes  unless  he  is  asked  to  do  so  by 
some  head  of  department  for  specific  reasons. 

The  head  master  also  does  not  teach  classes,  nor  does  he  devote  any 
time  to  clerical  work. 

However,  head  masters  of  other  high  schools,  not  quite  so 
large  as  the  one  referred  to  above,  find  time  for  some  definite 
supervision,  as  the  following  quotation  indicates: 

A  great  deal  of  the  supervision  of  instruction  in  the  school  is  done 
by  the  heads  of  the  several  departments.  My  own  supervison  is  done 
during  my  almost  daily  visits  to  classrooms.  These  visits  are  usually 
brief,  but  long  enough  for  me  to  get  the  flavor  and  general  spirit  of  the 
work  being  done  by  the  teacher,  and  where  it  is  necessary  I  stay  long 
enough  to  confirm  impressions  which  may  lead  later  to  helpful  criticism. 
Wherever  possible  I  express  approval  of  work  well  done,  and  I  always 
make  it  a  practice,  where  correction  is  needed,  to  advise  teachers  some 
where  else  than  before  their  class.  With  inexperienced  teachers  I  spend 
more  time.  I  occasionally  will  find  an  excuse  to  take  the  class  myself 
so  as  to  show  them  clearly  a  better  way.  I  also  arrange  to  see  such  teachers 
regularly  for  conference  outside  of  their  individual  programs. 

I  recognize  as  the  paramount  duty  of  my  supervision  the  ultimate 
improvement  of  my  teachers  in  their  service.  1  attempt  to  secure  this 
result  not  alone  by  visitation,  but  by  more  indirect  methods  such  as 
casual  interviews,  daily  conversations,  and  various  other  friendly  contacts. 

Another  head  master  also  combines  supervision  with  admin- 
istration : 

With  young  teachers  I  sometimes  manceuver  things  so  that  the  class  falls 
naturally  into  my  hands;  and  then  I  conduct  the  exercise  for  a  time,  trying 
to  handle  the  class  so  that  the  teacher  will  see  a  better  way  to  bring  out 
points,  get  desired  results,  and  avoid  difficulties.  Teachers  often  come  to 
me  afterwards  to  express  their  appreciation  of  help  given  in  this  way. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  some  of  my  visits  are  visits  of 
supervision,  others  are  a  mixture  of  supervision  and  stimulation,  and  still 
others  combine  both  of  these  with  example. 

One  head  master  reports  that  he  devotes  40  per  cent  of  his 
time  to  supervision  and  5  per  cent  to  actual  classroom  teaching. 
Speaking  of  his  supervision,  he  says: 
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The  scope  of  personal  supervision  includes  the  entire  teaching  corps. 
The  aim  is  to  visit  each  teacher's  classroom  at  least  once  a  month.  The 
character  of  the  supervision  varies  with  the  requirements  of  individual 
teachers.  With  heads  of  departments  and  teachers  who  have  demon- 
strated their  ability,  an  occasional  word  of  comment  or  discussion  of  some 
teaching  problem  appears  to  be  adequate.  With  j^ounger  teachers  super- 
vision includes  a  frank  discussion  of  difficulties  and  frequent  suggestions 
of  sound  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline. 

A  head  master  who  gives  25  per  cent  of  his  time  to  super- 
vision has  this  to  say : 

The  double  session  of  this  year,  together  with  the  abnormal  conditions 
at  the  school,  have  reduced  the  amount  of  time  given  to  supervision  and 
increased  the  time  given,  to  administrative  work.  In  general,  I  should 
like  to  give  50  per  cent  of  my  time  to  supervision. 

Intermediate  and  Elementary  Districts. —  The  proportion  of 
time  devoted  to  administrative  duties  is  much  less  in  inter- 
mediate and  elementary  districts  than  it  is  in  the  hig-h  schools, 
and  the  time  devoted  to  classroom  supervision  is  correspond- 
ingly greater.  However,  in  intermediate  and  elementary 
districts,  otherwise  quite  uniform,  a  marked  dissimilarity  is 
noticeable  in  the  distribution  of  time  for  administration  and 
supervision.  For  instance,  the  principal  of  one  of  the  largest 
intermediate  districts  reports  45  per  cent  of  his  time  given  to 
supervision,  while  the  principal  of  one  of  the  smallest  inter- 
mediate districts  reports  only  20  per  cent  of  the  time  for  super- 
vision and  teaching  combined . 

Again,  the  principal  of  a  large  intermediate  district  reports 
between  60  and  80  per  cent  of  his  time  devoted  to  supervision; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  principal  of  a  small  intermediate  district 
claims  only  30  per  cent  given  to  such  duties.  Furthermore, 
one  good-sized  elementary  district  reports  55  per  cent  of  the 
principal's  time  engaged  in  supervision,  but  a  small  elementary 
district  claims  but  15  per  cent  of  the  principal's  time  devoted 
to  such  work. 

The  same  disparity  is  observable  in  the  amount  of  time 
given  to  administrative  duties.  The  reports  show  that  the 
amount  of  time  occupied  by  such  duties  range  all  the  way 
from  65  per  cent  to  25  per  cent. 

The  Superintendent  has  attempted  from  a  study  of  the 
various  reports  submitted  by  principals  of  intermediate  and 
elementary  districts  to  make  a  composite  program.    It  appears 
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to  be  somewhat  as  follows :  Time  devoted  to  administrative 
duties,  35  per  cent;  to  supervision,  35  per  cent;  to  teaching,  10 
per  cent;  to  clerical  services,  20  per  cent. 

Character  of  Supervision. 
These  marked  variations  in  the  time  allotments  as  pre- 
sented by  the  principals  is  due  no  doubt  in  a  large  measure 
to  the  inability  to  distinguish  clearly  between  administration 
and  supervision.  The  reports  would  indicate  that  from  the 
principals'  point  of  view  these  duties  are  more  or  less  correlative, 
and  in  many  instances  indistinguishable.  This  point  of  view 
is  illustrated  by  one  of  the  principals  who  reports  as  follows: 

While  the  line  between  the  purely  administrative  and  supervisory  duties 
of  a  principal  should  be  more  or  less  definitely  marked,  yet,  in  an  inter- 
mediate school  these  two  duties  more  or  less  merge.  Perhaps  this  may 
better  be  expressed  by  enumerating  some  of  the  problems  that  appear  year 
after  year. 

(1.)  The  problem  of  so  adjusting  the  courses  in  the  seventh  grade  as  to 
fit  the  mental  and  physical  capacities  of  the  pupils. 

(2.)  The  problem  of  opportunity  of  adjustment  to  be  always  open  to 
pupils  in  the  intermediate  grades.  The  added  problem  of 
organization  so  as  to  make  this  possible  might  be  added. 

(3.)  The  problem  of  stressing  the  training  of  pupils  rather  than  teach- 
ing subject  matter.  In  this  regard  the  opportunities  of  self- 
expression  by  pupils  or  pupil  participation  in  recitation  and 
school  work  should  be  insisted  on. 

(4.)  The  problem  of  providing  special  sections  or  special  courses  for 
pupils  of  low  ability  or  inadequate  preliminary  training.  The 
opportunity  class  seems  to  solve  most  of  this  problem. 

(5.)    The  problem  of  study  periods. 

(a.)    Directed  study  periods. 
(b.)    Free  study  periods, 
(c.)    The  nature  of  the  school  district. 
Is  it  favorable  to  home  study? 
The  radio? 

(6.)  The  problem  of  adequate  personnel  records  for  each  individual 
pupil. 

(a.)    Mental  tests,  if  possible,  for  each  pupil  in  sixth  grade, 
(b.)    Later  mental  tests  as  a  check-up. 

(c.)    Standing  in  grade  bi-monthly,  with  conduct  and  effort 

marks  (posted). 
(d.)    Mental  rating  and  class  rating  contrasted. 
(e.)    Conferences  with  teachers  to  determine  causes  of  pupils' 

failures. 

(7.)  The  problem  of  adjustments  during  the  year,  a  problem  more  or 
less  tied  up  with  promotion  by  subject;  adjusting  the  load  to  the 
abilities  or  lack  of  abilities  —  a  problem  of  encouragement  as 
much  as  anything. 
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One  principal  expresses  his  regrets  at  his  inability  to  give 
more  than  40  per  cent  of  his  time  to  supervision: 

I  should  like  to  spend  a  greater  proportion  of  my  school  time  on  super 
vising  the  class  room  instruction,  but  have  been  able  during  the  past  year 
to  average  no  more  than  40  per  cent  in  this  important  field.  When  I  can 
get  away  from  the  administrative  duties  that  demand  attention,  I  make 
the  round  of  the  classrooms,  planning  to  get  into  each  room  of  the  main 
building  and  annex  some  time  during  the  day  for  as  long  a  period  as  possible, 
The  outlying  buildings  and  teachers  are  visited  on  a  definite  day  each  week. 

Another  principal  also  expresses  his  regrets: 

I  regret  that  the  relationship  of  the  supervisory  and  administrative 
work  is  so  greatly  in  favor  of  administration  this  year,  but  the  conditions 
affecting  the  district  explain  it. 

Still  another,  as  follows: 

Owing  to  office  routine  and  the  fact  that  I  have  five  buildings  all  widely 
separated  I  have  not  been  able  to  devote  as  much  time  to  supervisory 
duties  as  I  should  like.  However,  I  devote  at  least  one  and  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  each  day  to  class  room  supervision.  I  have  no  regular  time 
for  visiting  classes.  I  visit  as  many  classes  in  the  course  of  the  day  as 
time  and  circumstances  permit. 

One  principal  describes  his  supervisory  work  as  follows: 

The  time  the  master  spends  in  direct  supervision  is  for  one  object- 
namely,  to  improve  the  quality  of  instruction  in  his  district.  The  greater 
part  of  his  time  in  this  direction  is  given  naturally  to  the  younger  and  less 
experienced  teachers  and  is  along  the  line  of  helpful  suggestions,  con- 
structive criticism  and  encouragement.  He  spends  little  time  in  expound- 
ing "methods,"  believing  that  with  the  excellent  training  along  those  lines 
that  most  teachers  have  to-day  from  our  fine  professional  schools,  the 
teacher's  own  method  adapted  to  her  particular  problem  is  the  best  way. 
He  feels  that  the  best  results  are  obtained  by  inspiring  and  developing 
loyalty,  school  spirit,  love  for  the  child  and  joy  in  working  rather  than 
presenting  a  special  way  of  teaching,  arithmetic,  for  example. 

Another  supervises  along  conventional  lines: 

The  supervision  which  I  do  is  very  largely  along  conventional  lines. 
This  school  is  a  subscriber  to  most  of  the  worthwhile  educational  magazines 
published.  1  make  it  a  practice  to  discuss  what  is  written  with  the  teachers 
of  that  subject,  and  to  adopt  and  adapt  whatever  seems  best.  This  to 
keep  our  matter  and  methods  in  line  with  most  recent  opinion  and  practice. 
I  "follow  through"  in  supervising  the  teaching  of  a  subject  —  i.  e.,  1  visit 
all  of  the  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  grade  classes  in  English.  The  object 
being  to  satisfy  myself  that  there  are  no  gaps  between  grades  and  that 
there  are  no  important  omissions  by  any  teacher  in  any  grade. 
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A  third  uses  intelligence  tests: 

My  school  is  organized  on  the  basis  of  intelligence  ratios,  plus  the  achieve- 
ment results  as  reported  from  time  to  time  by  the  teachers.  This  plan 
means  that  constant  readjustments  must  be  made  by  children  being 
assigned  to  different  divisions.  Conferences  are  called  as  necessity  arises 
for  this  purpose.  A  large  share  of  my  work  of  supervision  has  to  do  with 
the  selection  of  candidates  for  such  transfer.  \ 

This  principal  considers  supervision  the  most  important 
phase  of  his  work : 

I  consider  this  the  most  important  phase  of  my  work.  1  ought  to  be 
able  to  devote  at  the  very  least,  two-fifths  of  my  time  to  this  supremely 
important  division  of  duty.  It  is  my  hope  that  I  shall  be  able  to  double 
my  supervisory  periods  when  1  have  a  full-time  clerk.  At  present  the 
clerk  comes  only  every  other  day.  With  occasional  exceptions,  I  succeed 
each  day  in  devoting  some  time  to  supervision.  I  plan  to  make  three  long 
supervisory  visits  per  day,  but  accomplish  this  only  sometimes.  Every 
week  I  make  from  one  to  three  short  visits  to  each  teacher  in  my  district. 
Almost  every  day  I  get  into  each  room  in  the  main  building  at  least  once. 

1  am  able  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  advancement  in  work  in  each  room 
and  am  familiar  with  the  general  quality  of  teaching  done  by  every  indi- 
vidual teacher  in  the  district. 

Checks  upon  results  come  in  the  forms  of  progressive  test  papers  in 
some  classes,  in  reports  at  teachers'  meetings  which  occur  monthly,  in 
assembly  class  programs,  and  in  the  inspection  of  all  bi-monthly  report 
cards,  every  one  of  which  1  examine  and  comment  upon  to  the  pupils. 

My  supervisory  work  has  taken  the  form  of  observation,  sharing  a  bit 
in  the  teaching  to  indicate  by  suggestion  desirable  changes  in  procedure, 
discussions  at  teachers'  meetings  of  the  most  highly  approved  methods, 
the  purchase  for  the  teachers'  library  of  helpful  books  and  magazines,  and 
definite  plans  for  their  weekly  distribution  among  the  teachers. 

Another  is  systematic  in  supervision : 
Scope  and  character  of  my  supervision: 

(a.)    Visits  to  classrooms  of  experienced  teachers  followed  later  by  a 
conference : 

(1.)    To  express  my  appreciation  of:  The  setting  of  the  room; 
the  method  of  procedure;  the  response  of  the  pupils. 

(2.)    To  discuss  the  value  of  a  different  procedure,  a  new  test 
book  or  a  reference  book. 

(3.)    To  make  constructive  criticism. 
(b.)    Visits  to  classrooms  of  inexperienced  teachers  followed  immediately 

by  a  conference:  (recess,  noon  time,  close  of  afternoon  session). 

(1.)    To  analyze  the  lesson:  (purpose,  procedure,  product). 

(2.)    To  offer  constructive  criticism  —  (the  teacher  writes  sug- 
gestions in  a  note  book  and  we  consult  the  note  book 
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often  to  ascertain  whether  the  suggestions  are  bearing 
fruit  and  whether  weaknesses  and  difficulties  are  being 
overcome). 

(c.)  Visits  to  classrooms  (Grades  I-VI)  when  the  seniors  from  the 
Teachers  College  give  a  lesson: 

(1.)    To  note  and  to  comment  upon  (later)  the  response  of  the 
class  to  an  outside  influence. 

(d.)    Visits  to  classrooms  with  directors  and  assistant  directors  (Music, 
Drawing,  Physical  Training,  Household  Arts). 
Conference,  afterwards,  with  these  directors  to  discuss  their 
standards  and  to  learn  from  them  how  I  can  assist  the  teachers 
to  attain  these  standards. 

(e.)  Conferences  with  groups  of  teachers  to  outline  general  procedure 
in:  Science,  Mathematics,  English,  Training  for  Citizenship, 
Penmanship  (Grades  I  and  II). 

(/.)  Study  of  written  work  by  having  each  teacher  submit,  at  stated 
intervals,  the  papers  of  her  entire  class  in:  Spelling,  Mathe- 
matics, English,  Penmanship. 

(g.)  Teachers'  meeting  at  rare  intervals  (for  I  believe  in  individual 
conferences) :  To  outline  general  suggestions  received  from  our 
assistant  superintendent  or  from  any  of  the  directors. 

(h.)  Conferences  with  out  primary  supervisor  to  learn  her  standard 
and  to  ascertain  how  I  can  aid  her  with  the  supervision. 

(i.)  Daily  conferences  with  the  attendance  officer  and  occasional 
conferences  with  the  nurse  to  ascertain  —  the  scope  and  char- 
acter of  their  work. 

A  principal  who  gives  50  per  cent  of  his  time  to  supervision 
discusses  his  methods  as  follows: 

My  supervision  has  followed  two  lines :  First,  a  general  supervision  con- 
sisting of  regular  visits  of  from  fifteen  to  forty  five  minutes  in  each  teacher's 
room.  These  visits  are  scheduled  so  that  I  may  see  the  teacher  at  work  in 
each  subject  she  teaches  or  in  each  class  where  she  teaches  departmentally. 

My  object  in  this  type  of  supervision  is  to  learn  the  strong  points  of 
each  teacher,  and  to  find  out  what  methods  and  devices  she  has  discovered 
that  are  proving  effective  in  accomplishing  the  work  of  her  grade  under  our 
conditions. 

Plans,  methods,  and  devices  which  I  feel  are  sufficiently  helpful  to  make 
it  worth  while,  I  lay  before  the  other  teachers.  Sometimes  this  is  done 
through  a  demonstration  lesson,  sometimes  through  a  discussion  led  by  the 
teacher,  and  sometimes  I  present  a  summary  of  the  outstanding  features 
of  the  lesson  or  activity  observed.  Observing  the  demonstration  lesson 
and  talcing  part  in  the  discussion  may  be  by  the  teachers  of  one  grade, 
of  two  or  three  contiguous  grades,  or  at  times  those  of  the  school  or  even 
district. 

This  general  type  of  supervision  gives  me  the  opportunity,  too,  to  offer 
immediate  help  where  it  is  needed;  suggestions  as  to  method,  as  to  dis- 
cipline, as  to  ways  of  economizing  time,  as  to  varying  and  vitalizing  drill, 
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motivating  work,  keeping  on  the  time  schedule,  following  the  course  of 
study,  checking  up  on  posture  and  ventilation  and  so  on.  In  a  word,  it 
enables  me  to  keep  my  finger  on  the  pulse  of  the  district. 

The  second  line  followed  in  supervision  has  been  the  systematic  study 
and  oversight  of  one  or  more  subjects  or  activities  each  year.  Subjects 
chosen  have  been  those  which  seemed  most  in  need  of  improvement  at  the 
time,  or  those,  the  teaching  of  which  was  undergoing  some  change  (Pen- 
manship), or  one  in  which  the  emphasis  was  changing  (Reading). 

The  principal  of  a  six-grade  school  aims  at  unification  in 
supervision : 

During  the  year  1924-25  the  percentage  of  time  given  to  supervision 
has  been  spent  planning,  directing  and  suggesting  improved  methods  of 
teaching,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  work  in  Grades  IV  and  VI. 

Each  year  the  work  in  two  grades  has  been  analyzed  thoroughly,  con- 
ferences held  with  the  teachers  of  the  grade  and  supervised  demonstration 
lessons  given  by  one  teacher  skilled  in  a  special  subject  for  the  benefit 
of  other  teachers  in  the  same  grade.  Whenever  possible,  a  newly  appointed 
teacher  or  a  substitute  has  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half  to  observe  the 
presentation  of  lessons  or  to  analyze  the  underlying  principles  in  habit 
formation,  classroom  routine  and  discipline.  During  these  absences 
from  class,  the  principal  has  taken  the  visiting  teacher's  work. 

Geography  and  English  have  been  the  subjects  stressed  in  Grades  IV 
and  VI  this  year,  and  the  principal  has  outlined  for  Grade  VI  lessons  and 
plans  for  socialized  recitations.  In  Grade  VI  nearly  all  subjects  are  taught 
departmentally;  Geography,  English  and  Science  by  the  project  method, 
requiring  constant  supervision  and  direction.  The  aim  has  been  to  bridge 
over  the  change  from  the  sixth  grade  to  an  intermediate  school,  so  that 
pupils  may  be  able  to  meet  the  situation  of  departmental  teaching  in  a 
strange  school  more  easily. 

The  principal  has  supervised  constantly  reading  in  the  first  grades 
wherever  necessary,  giving  planned  lessons. 

One  principal  supervises  shop  irstructors: 

I  find  that  the  shop  instructors  need  more,instruction  in  the  science  and 
art  of  teaching  than  any  others,  and  I  spend  more  time  with  them  than 
with  those  regularly  appointed  as  assistants.  They  are  a  very  appreciative 
class  of  men,  and  many  of  them  progress  rapidly. 

This  principal  is  of  the  conservative  type: 

As  a  pupil  and  later  a  teacher  under  Assistant  Superintendent  George  H. 
Martin,  I  adopted  his  ideas  in  regard  to  supervision;  namely,  to  get 
teachers  to  work  along  your  lines  and  then  not  to  disturb  them,  often. 
Consequently,  I  have  given  very  little  time  to  supervision  except  to  bring 
the  teachers  into  my  line  of  thinking.  Younger  teachers  are  supervised 
for  a  year  or  two  by  headquarters;  consequently,  I  give  them  but  little 
supervision.    My  supervision,  therefore,  falls  more  particularly  with 
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teachers  who  have  passed  out  from  the  supervision  of  people  from  the 
Department  of  Practice  and  Training. 

Relation  of  Clerical  Assistants  to  Submasters  and 
Masters'  Assistants. 
There  is  a  large  amount  of  office  routine  that  must  be  dis- 
charged by  somebody.  Manifestly,  to  the  largest  possible 
extent,  principals,  submasters  and  masters'  assistants  should 
be  relieved  of  these  exacting  details.  Unavoidably,  clerical 
duties  multiply  in  proportion  to  the  extension  of  the  school 
system.  The  central  administrative  offices  are  very  sensitive 
to  this  increase  in  clerical  work  and  are  struggling  all  the  time 
to  reduce  it  to  a  minimum.  Not  only  from  within  the  school 
system  but  also  from  without  come  innumerable  calls  and 
requests  that  the  courteous  principal  feels  obliged  to  recognize. 
As  one  master  expresses  it. 

At  present  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  everybody 
throughout  the  United  States  who  believes  himself  to  be  an  educator,  to 
send  out  questionnaires.  It  is  not  always  easy  or  tactful  to  ignore  these 
blank  forms,  but  the  filling  in  and  furnishing  of  the  large  amount  of  data 
asked  for  in  these  questionnaires  requires  much  research  and  transcribing 
on  the  part  of  the  clerical  assistant. 

A  reason  advanced  for  the  extension  of  clerical  service  in  the 
schools  is  that  it  relieves  the  submaster  and  master's  assistant 
of  routine  work.  This  argument  seems  to  be  sustained  by  the 
reports  received  from  the  principals.    One-  principal  reports: 

The  clerical  work  of  the  master's  assistant  has  been  greatly  reduced  by 
the  appointment  of  a  permanent  clerical  assistant. 

Another  says : 

Neither  of  my  submasters  has  any  clerical  work  to  do,  and  since  the 
coming  of  a  clerical  assistant  on  half  time  the  clerical  work  of  the  master's 
assistants  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Still  another  adds: 

The  full-time  clerical  assistant  in  this  intermediate  district  has  relieved 
the  master  and  the  submasters  of  nearly  all  clerical  work  and  the  master's 
assistant  of  all  clerical  services  which  she  previously  rendered. 

It  appears  as  a  rule  that  submasters  do  very  little  clerical 
work.    The  following  quotation  is  suggestive: 

I  have  but  one  submaster.  He  gives  about  10  per  cent  of  his  time  to 
administrative  work,  10  per  cent  to  supervision  and  10  per  cent  to 
clerical  services. 
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One  principal  provides  opportunity  for  submasters  and 
master's  assistants  to  prepare  for  principalships: 

The  administrative,  supervisory  and  clerical  services  of  the  submasters 
and  master's  assistants  are  divided,  planning  for  the  development  of  each 
so  that  when  the  time  comes  for  them  to  be  rated  as  principals  they  will 
be  able  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  principal  with  a  knowledge  of  office 
routine.  Definite  free  periods  are  assigned  to  them  during  the  week  for 
the  supervision  of  their  subject  in  the  grades,  for  their  counselor  work 
among  pupils,  for  their  own  office  routine,  and  their  general  duties. 

Another  likewise  provides  certain  supervisory  and  admin- 
istrative duties  for  his  submaster: 

The  submaster  in  this  district  has  thirteen  free  periods  weekly,  or  about 
37  per  cent  of  his  time  which  is  divided  among  the  following  duties,  ap- 
proximately as  follows:  Administrative,  16  per  cent;  supervisory,  10  per 
cent;  clerical,  11  per  cent. 

Another  principal  gives  no  such  opportunity: 

All  the  administrative  work  performed  by  the  submaster  is  done  before 
and  after  school  and  at  recess;  he  has  no  free  time  in  the  sense  that  he 
uses  any  school  periods.  His  principal  duties  are  the  care  and  delivery 
6f  supplies;  yard,  street,  and  corridor  supervision;  and  charge  of  the 
school  bank. 

The  clerical  duties  of  the  master's  assistant  are  materially 
reduced,  a  principal  reports: 

Whereas  before  the  advent  of  the  clerical  assistant  the  master's  assistant 
handled  the  monthly  reports  and  all  statistical  forms,  such  as  the  age 
report,  annual  statistics,  registration  of  minors,  400  cards,  etc.,  this  work 
has  been  and  is  being  gradually  taken  over  by  the  clerical  assistant,  so 
that  eventually  she  will  handle  all  the  clerical  end  of  this  type  of  work. 
Necessarily  there  will  be  need  of  supervision  by  myself  and  probably  the 
master's  assistant  of  this  work.  In  the  case  of  the  work  of  the  submaster, 
she  has  helped  considerably  in  the  clerical  and  form  work  connected  with 
the  book  account.  We  are  gradually  building  a  card  index  of  all  books 
which  will  probably  in  the  end  bring  that  account  also  into  her  hands. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  instances  where  adequate  assistance 
is  not  given,  some  principals  report  substantially  as  follows: 

Clerical  work  of  the  master's  assistant  and  of  the  submaster  has  not 
been  materially  reduced 

Under  such  circumstances  the  master's  assistant  still  does  a 
large  amount  of  clerical  work.    One  principal  writes  as  follows: 

The  great  pieces  of  work  done  by  master's  assistants,  such  as:  Reports 
to  Beacon  street,  book  accounts,  summer  review,  data,  etc.,  have  not 
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been  lessened,  as  these  women,  teaching  the  greater  part  of  the  time, 
have  no  opportunity  to  instruct  two  girls  [pupil  assistants]  about  details 
upon  which  rests  the  accuracy  of  school  statistics. 

Another  has  this  to  say : 

The  time  the  master's  assistant  devotes  to  clerical  work  is  practically 
negligible,  as  the  reports  and  other  clerical  work  she  does  is  executed 
almost  entirely  outside  of  school  hours  and  at  home.  We  have  no  per- 
manent clerical  assistant.  The  high  school  student  helps  in  proportion 
to  her  ability  to  do  correct  work. 

More  discouraging  is  the  following: 

My  master's  assistant  in  the  main  building  claims  that  she  devotes  as 
much  time  outside  the  regular  school  hour.s  to  clerical  work  as  she  devotes 
to  teaching  her  various  classes. 

Still  another  reports : 

The  clerical  service  of  the  master's  assistant  averages  one  half  hour  at 
noon  and  two  hours  outside  each  day. 

On  the  other  hand  where  a  full-time  clerk  is  allowed  a  master 
is  able  to  report  as  follows: 

Clerical  work  has  been  reduced  almost  to  a  minimum. 
And  again  a  principal  reports : 

Since  the  appointment  of  a  clerical  assistant  to  this  district,  I  have 
been  able  to  spend  in  supervision  double  the  amount  of  time  given  formerly . 
Having  general  oversight  of  seven  buildings,  it  is  necessary  to  be  away 
from  the  office  a  certain  amount  of  time. 

Services  of  Clerical  Assistants. 
The  duties  of  clerical  assistants,  who  in  the  high  schools  are 
called  secretaries,  are  summarized  by  one  of  the  head  masters 
as  follows: 

Clerical  assistants  take  full  charge  of  attendance,  following  up  absences, 
receiving  and  answering  correspondence  (except  such  as  demands  my 
personal  attention),  all  reports  to  superior  officers  (including  Z  blanks, 
organization  and  age  progress  charts)  all  telephone  work,  answering  in- 
quiries of  teachers,  pupils  and  visitors  and  all  administrative  work  of  the 
school  that  does  not  need  my  personal  attention  or  has  not  been  delegated 
to  individual  teachers.  They  are  expected  to  begin  their  day's  work  at 
8.30  and  feel  free  to  leave  as  soon  after  4  o'clock  as  their  day's  work  is  done. 
They  have  their  luncheons  in  school  and  take  the  equivalent  of  about  one 
half  hour  for  it.  Their  duties  draw  heavily  on  their  patience  and  nervous 
strength.  Often  the  seriousness  of  their  work  is  not  appreciated  by  those 
who  interrupt  them  for  slight  causes. 
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The  following  quotations  are  from  principals  of  intermediate 

and  elementary  schools : 

"The  clerical  assistant  in  this  school  plays  a  very  important  part  in  the 
administration  of  the  district." 

"  I  have  a  clerical  assistant  half-time.  She  has  helped  on  the  records, 
the  reports,  and  the  school  banking.  I  believe  the  master's  assistant  has 
been  relieved  in  her  clerical  work  to  a  great  extent  by  the  clerical  assistant." 

"The  work  of  the  clerical  assistant  is  most  satisfactory,  although  it  is 
half-time  service." 

"This  school  has  had  the  assistance  of  a  clerk  every  other  day  during  the 
past  year.  She  is  highly  efficient  but  has  a  difficulty  to  meet  in  laying 
aside  the  work  at  night  and  taking  up  a  different  problem  in  another  dis- 
trict next  day,  and  then  returning  to  recall 'and  work  on  our  data  and 
needs  the  day  following.  It  becomes  necessary  for  the  master  to  spend 
more  time  in  explaining  business  that  has  arisen  in  her  absence  and  in 
making  for  her  necessary  connections,  than  could  be  the  case  if  she  came  to 
the  school  every  day.  In  spite  of  this  disadvantage  she  has  reduced  the 
master's  assistant's  clerical  work  about  one  half." 

"  My  clerical  assistant  serves  only  on  half  time  three  days  one  week  and 
two  days  the  next.  This  service  reduces  very  much  the  clerical  work  of 
master,  submaster,  and  master's  assistant." 

There  is  rather  a  sharp  division  of  opinion  concerning  the 
value  of  the  services  rendered  by  the  pupils  in  the  commercial 
courses  of  the  day  high  schools  who  are  assigned  twice  a  week 
to  give  clerical  help  to  principals  in  the  smaller  districts.  One 
principal  writes  as  follows : 

Two  high  school  girls  report  to  the  school,  each  for  two  hours  twice  per 
week.  We  find  them  very  useful  and  they  reduce  the  clerical  work  of  the 
submaster  and  master's  assistant  about  one-half. 

On  the  other  hand,  another  reports: 

I  have  had  two  seniors  from  the  High  School  for  four  afternoons 

each  week  for  some  years.  Their  work  is  so  far  from  satisfactory  that  I 
am  about  ready  to  say  that  we  could  get  along  without  them.  They  do 
fairly  well  when  we  have  trained  them  to  do  our  work,  but  much  time  is 
used  in  teaching  them  what  to  do.  Their  assistance  has  not  reduced  mate- 
rially the  time  needed  for  clerical  work.  With  a  competent  clerk  much 
of  the  work  that  now  must  be  done  by  my  master's  assistant,  the  submas- 
ter, or  myself  could  be  given  to  her,  thereby  releasing  us. 

One  approves: 

I  have  no  clerical  assistants  other  than  the  pupil  clerks  from  the  high 
school.  They  do  much  to  allow  me  time  to  get  away  from  the  office  by 
answering  the  telephone,  assisting  on  the  card  catalogue,  running  the 
mimeograph,  besides  assisting  in  my  correspondence.    I  can  see  where 
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even  a  half-time  clerical  assistant  would  relieve  submasters  and  master's 
assistants  of  pay  rolls,  monthly  attendance  blanks  and  routine  reports  that 
today  are  irksome,  but  which  I  impose  upon  them  as  part  of  their  present 
duties. 

Another  gives  half  approval: 

Two  pupil  clerical  assistants  are  assigned  from  a  high  school.  One 
of  these  assistants  is  of  great  help  in  relieving  the  principal  of  clerical 
work,  principally  correspondence,  two  afternoons  each  week.  The  other 
assistant  is  worse  then  useless. 

In  this  particular  instance  the  clerk  is  helpful: 

1  have  no  clerical  assistant.    I  wish  I  had,  although  some  afternoons  a 

senior  from  the  commercial  course  of  the  High  School  comes  to  me 

and  is  of  considerable  help  the  latter  part  of  the  year. 

Again,  part-time  clerks  are  preferred: 

The  clerical  assistants  have  been  pupil  clerks  from  the  High  School. 

Although  two  very  capable  girls  have  each  been  sent  for  two  afternoons 
a  week,  I  feel  it  would  be  much  more  beneficial  to  have  efficient  clerks  one 
or  two  entire  days  because  much  work  needs  immediate  attention  in  the 
morning  when  mail  is  delivered. 

Disapproval : 

Worse  than  this,  they  are  not  to  be  had  when  they  are  most  needed,  the 
first  and  the  last  weeks  of  the  school  year.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the 
work  of  the  master's  assistant  has  been  at  all  reduced  by  the  employment 
of  these  clerical  assistants. 

Several  principals  make  a  plea  for  a  permanent  clerical 
assistant : 

"  A  regularly  appointed  clercial  assistant  would  be  bery  useful  in  this  dis- 
trict, relieving  the  principal  from  much  desk  work,  and  easing  the  burden 
of  the  master's  assistant  and  submaster.  If  it  is  in  order  at  this  time,  I 
should  like  to  put  in  an  earnest  plea  for  a  clerical  assistant  next  year,  even 
if  for  only  part-time." 

"We  are  without  the  services  of  a  clerical  assistant  in  the  district.  At 
present  the  master's  assistant  undertakes  the  greater  part  of  the  clerical 
work.  I  respectfully  request  that  there  be  assigned  to  this  district  next 
year  a  clerical  assistant  so  that  the  time  of  the  master's  assistant  may  be 
freed  for  teaching." 

"We  have  no  clerical  assistant;  one  is  needed." 

Unquestionably  the  following  plea  should  be  heeded : 

No  clerical  assistants  employed.  A  special  assistant  gives  two  hours  a 
day  to  office  work.  The  semiannual  state  tuition  bill,  the  quarterly  car- 
fare bills,  the  necessary  correspondence  with  the  state  upon  admission 
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and  discharges  of  all  pupils,  and  the  necessity  for  making  even  the  most 
trivial  communication  with  the  parents  in  writing  entail  an  amount  of 
clerical  work  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  school.  As  this 
special  assistant  is  not,  a  stenographer,  the  principal  has  to  draft  all  letters 
for  typewriting. 

T  he  two  hours  of  office  work  by  the  special  assistant  enables  the  principal 
to  carry  on,  but  have  no  effect  in  relieving  the  assistant  principal  except 
in  summarizing  the  daily  attendance,  which,  for  reasons  concerning 
the  safety  of  the  children,  must  be  reported  early  in  the  day. 

One  principal  makes  the  following  statement  with  reference 
to  the  need  of  clerical  assistance: 

There  are  but  so  many  hours  in  the  working  day.  Time  spent  in  clerical 
work  whether  in  school  or  out,  whether  by  principal  or  teacher  of  other 
rank,  reduces  the  time  for  teaching,  supervision,  improvement,  or  prepara- 
tion by  just  that  much  and  adversely  affects  school  work.  I  would  urge, 
therefore,  a  careful  study  of  the  situation  to  see  whether  an  extension  of 
part-time  clerical  assistance  cannot  be  made  to  include  districts  of  our  size. 

The  principal  of  a  large  elementary  school  writes  in  the  same 
vein: 

In  a  school  of  2,000  pupils  or  over  it  is  impossible  for  the  master's  assist- 
ant or  submasters  devoted  to  the  regular  work  of  the  school  to  do  the 
amount  of  clerical  work  now  necessary  to  carry  on  the  school  with  mod- 
erate success.  It  is  also  impossible  for  the  master  to  do  this  work  suc- 
cessfully.   A  clerical  assistant  in  such  schools,  therefore,  seems  a  necessity. 

Another  principal  gives  his  opinion : 

The  employment  of  clerical  assistants  in  elementary  schools  should 
relieve  submasters  and  master's  assistants  of  all  general  clerical  work. 

One  principal  concludes  his  report: 

I  am  fully  convinced  that  the  office  of  a  school  should  have  somebody 
constantly  in  attendance.  To  have  a  master  so  assigned  is  beyond  the 
question.  The  clerical  assistant,  for  a  long  time  a  feature  of  the  high 
school,  is  now  found  in  many  elementary  schools  and  the  number  should 
be  constantly  increased. 

Summary. 

Certain  deductions  are  readily  drawn  from  the  reports  of 
the  principals,  of  which  the  foregoing  are  excerpts.  The  out- 
standing features  may  be  summarized  briefly  as  follows: 

Variations  in  the  Reports. —  The  individuality  of  principals 
has  long  been  recognized  and  encouraged  in  our  school  system. 
Indeed  it  has  been  expected  that  principals  should  leave  the 
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impress  of  their  personality  upon  the  school  or  district  over 
which  they  preside.  This  tradition  accounts  in  no  small 
degree  for  the  pronounced  variations  in  the  reports  regarding 
the  distribution  of  time.  However,  since  at  present  we  are 
making  concerted  efforts  to  unify  the  school  system,  it  is 
altogether  likely  that  in  the  immediate  future  a  greater  degree 
of  uniformity  will  obtain,  without  sacrificing  in  any  respect  the 
originality  of  principals  and  teachers. 

Administration. —  From  a  study  of  the  reports  it  appears 
evident  that,  in  general,  an  excessive  amount  of  time  is  given  to 
administrative  details.    The  reports  of  the  head  masters  of 
high  schools  indicate  that  in  every  instance  their  clerical  force 
is  sufficient.    It  seems  most  unfortunate,  therefore,  that  so 
much  of  the  time  and  energy  of  head  masters  should  be  expended 
in  attention  to  administrative  affairs.    Manifestly,  under 
such  circumstances  the    personal  touch"  with  teachers  and 
pupils  is  likely  to  be  lost.    We  have  been  aware  of  the  rapidly 
increasing  administrative  demand  upon  the  head  masters 
of  large  high  schools,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  one 
solution  of  the  difficulty  may  be  smaller  high  schools.  Accord- 
ingly, we  are  limiting  the  capacity  of  high  school  buildings 
now  under  construction  so  as  to  provide  for  approximately 
1,600  pupils.    Assuming,  however,  that  the  present  large 
schools  are  to  retain  their  present  pupil  membership,  the  prac- 
ticability of  appointing  therein  assistant  principals  should 
receive  careful  consideration,  such  assistants  to  take  over  a 
considerable  amount  of  administrative  routine,  and  thus 
release  the  head  master  for  supervision  of  teachers  and 
curriculum.    Head  masters  of  high  schools  report  that  the 
technique  of  supervision  in  various  subjects  is  entrusted  to 
heads  of  departments.    Such  delegation  of  responsibility  is 
commendable  and  should  become  universal  in  practice.  Con- 
current therewith  definite  allotment  of  time  from  their  regular 
classroom  program  should  be  assigned  heads  of  departments 
for  this  important  work.    Moreover,  they  should  be  urged  to 
qualify  as  experts  in  supervision,  and  since  supervision  is  to 
become  so  prominent  among  their  duties,  perhaps  greater 
credit  should  be  allowed  under  this  topic  in  the  plans  prepared 
by  the  Board  of  Superintendents  for  the  rating  of  heads  of 
departments. 

Intermediate  and  elementary  districts  do  not  call  for  such  an 
intricate  organization,  or  for  such  minutise  of  administrative 
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details  as  do  the  high  schools,  and  yet  the  reports  from  some  of 
these  districts  show  that  administration  encroaches  upon  the 
attention  of  principals  to  the  exclusion  of  supervision. 

It  is  true  that  our  plan  for  providing  clerical  help  has  not 
yet  come  to  include  the  smaller  elementary  districts;  but 
even  in  some  of  the  larger  elementary  districts  where  clerical 
assistants  are  employed,  the  evidence  submitted  by  the  princi- 
pals is  not  conclusive  that  the  time  formerly  given  to  adminis- 
trative duties  has  been  reduced,  or  that  the  time  devoted  to 
supervision  has  been  increased. 

Supervision. —  The  rating  of  candidates  for  promotion  within 
the  school  system,  service  upon  the  Board  of  Apportionment, 
duties  relating  to  the  reorganization  of  intermediate  schools, 
attention  to  other  city-wide  problems  —  all  in  addition  to 
their  traditional  duties  —  have  combined  to  reduce  almost 
to  a  minimum  the  time  that  may  be  devoted  to  supervision 
by  the  Board  of  Superintendents  (formerly  the  Board  of 
Supervisors) . 

The  responsibility  of  general  supervision,  therefore,  has 
been  transferred  almost  exclusively  to  the  principal  of  the 
district.  Thus  the  district  has  become  the  supervisory  unit. 
The  primary  supervisors  in  their  sphere  are  doing  splendid 
work;  the  special  departments  make  their  respective  helpful 
contributions;  but  the  supervisor  par  excellence  is,  and  must 
continue  to  be,  the  principal  of  the  district.  It  was  confidently 
expected  that  the  appointment  of  clerical  assistants  would 
afford  the  principal  ample  opportunity  for  detailed  super- 
vision, particularly  in  grades  above  the  third.  We  are  pleased 
to  learn  that  our  confidence  was  for  the  most  part  justified. 
Several  of  the  excerpts  quoted  above  indicate  that  many  of  our 
principals  are  already  expert  in  supervision,  or  are  striving 
to  qualify  as  such.  However,  the  reports  would  seem  to  prove 
that  in  a  few  districts  to  which  clerks  have  been  assigned  the 
principals  still  remain  in  the  classification  of  the  " office  prin- 
cipal.' '    This  is  regrettable. 

Submaster,  Master's  Assistant. —  In  days  before  the  assign- 
ment of  clerks  to  elementary  districts,  clerical  duties  were 
discharged  for  the  most  part  by  the  master's  assistant.  The 
master's  assistant  was  presumably  the  most  skilful  teacher 
in  a  district,  and  to  deprive  the  pupils  of  her  instruction  and 
convert  her  into  an  office  clerk  was  an  educational  anomaly. 
The  coming  of  the  trained  clerk  from  civil  service  fortunately  is 
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restoring  this  superior  teacher  to  the  classroom.  Only  here  and 
there  do  traces  of  the  old  tradition  linger.  In  districts  not  yet 
reached  by  the  progressive  clerical  program  of  the  School 
Committee,  the  master's  assistant  still  carries  this  indefensible 
burden.  Obviously,  the  most  expert  teacher  in  a  district 
should  not  be  required  or  expected  to  perform  a  large  amount  of 
clerical  work  either  in  school  or  at  her  home. 

Submasters,  apparently,  have  meager  clerical  duties  to  dis- 
charge. Both  submasters  and  master's  assistants,  however, 
are  principals  in  the  making.  Wherever  school  programs 
permit,  these  teachers  should  exercise  supervisory  functions 
under  the  direction  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  principal,  in 
preparation  for  the  larger  responsibilities  that  await  them. 
According  to  the  reports,  in  some  of  the  districts  such  an 
opportunity  is  provided.  We  believe  this  privilege  should  be 
extended  to  other  districts. 

The  Principal  as  a  Teacher. —  Very  few  principals  report  time 
for  regular  classroom  teaching.  Teaching  per  se  is  negligible; 
it  is  given  occasionally  in  connection  with  inspection  or  super- 
vision of  classroom,  or  as  a  means  of  helping  inexperienced 
teachers.  We  hesitate  to  be  dogmatic  on  this  subject.  For 
years  the  regulations  of  the  School  Committee  required  aril 
principals  to  teach  at  least  two  hours  a  day.  About  1906  this 
practice  fell  into  disuse,  and  the  rule  undoubtedly  was  wisely 
repealed.  But  the  fact  remains  that  candidates  for  principal- 
ships  secure  a  leading  place  upon  our  eligible  lists  and  hence 
secure  appointments  as  principals,  largely  because  they  excel 
in  teaching.  It  is  one  of  the  tenets  of  our  educational  philos- 
ophy that  we  shall  capitalize  to  the  utmost  all  our  resources. 
Here  are  potentialities  that  are  likely  to  atrophy  from  disuse. 
Principals  should  retain  their  skill  and  technique  in  teaching. 
They  should  give  frequent  demonstrations  before  their  teachers 
individually  or  in  groups  —  not  merely  incidentally  or  fortui- 
tously —  in  accordance  with  a  plan  developed  with  infinite  care 
and  in  conformity  with  the  most  recent  educational  methods. 

The  clerical  assistants  are  rendering  satisfactory  service. 
The  reports  concerning  their  services  are  invariably  favorable. 
They  have  made  their  place  in  the  schools  and  have  become 
indispensable  to  the  principals.  The  School  Committee  is 
justified  in  its  program  for  further  clerical  extension.  Many 
principals  in  the  small  schools  are  clamorous  for  clerical  help. 
We  believe  the  cry  should  be  heeded.    Principals  and  teachers 
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relieved  of  irksome  duties  may  give  themselves  more  freely* 
and  unreservedly  to  the  educational  welfare  of  the  children 
under  their  charge. 

The  only  discordant  note  sounded  is  in  reference  to  the  pupils 
from  the  commercial  courses  in  the  high  schools  who  become 
available  for  service  on  afternoons.  Let  us  deal  indulgently 
with  these  young  women.  They  are  only  learners,  and  come 
to  us  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  help  as  well  as  for  render- 
ing aid. 

Conclusion. —  Manifestly  the  reports  of  the  head  masters  and 
principals  invite  further  study  and  continued  sympathetic 
consideration. 

TEACHER  PARTICIPATION. 

In  previous  annual  reports  of  the  Superintendent,  the  atten- 
tion of  readers  has  been  directed  to  the  opportunities  afforded 
teachers  for  participation  in  the  solution  of  school  problems, 
and  appreciation  has  been  expressed  for  the  effective  contribu- 
tions that  teachers  have  made  in  this  respect.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  that  numerous  councils  of  teachers  have  been 
created  from  time  to  time  and  that  these  councils  have  assumed 
inftiative  in  the  preparation  of  all  courses  of  study  and  in  the 
recommendations  of  all  text-books.  It  is,  moreover,  the  invari- 
able policy  whenever  important  educational  questions  arise  to 
invite  the  counsel  and  co-operation  of  members  of  the  teaching 
staff. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  school  year,  when  a  revision 
upward  of  salary  schedules  was  contemplated,  the  School  Com- 
mittee invited  a  representative  council  of  principals  and 
teachers  to  make  a  study  of  salary  problems  in  general  and  to 
submit  a  report  of  their  deliberations  for  the  guidance  of  the 
Committee.  While  this  report  was  not  adopted  in  detail, 
nevertheless  it  contained  many  excellent  suggestions  which 
greatly  assisted  the  Committee  in  securing  the  necessary  legis- 
lation and  in  reconstructing  salary  schedules. 

References  have  frequently  been  made  to  the  notable  assist- 
ance rendered  by  a  council  of  intermediate  and  elementary 
principals  in  the  preparation  of  the  course  in  citizenship  through 
character  development,  which  has  been  adopted  for  the  Boston 
schools.  Too  high  praise  cannot  be  given  to  the  group  of 
principals  that  presented  this  epoch-making  document. 

It  occurred  to  the  Superintendent  that  a  committee  composed 
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exclusively  of  classroom  teachers  might  make  a  contribution 
equally  notable  upon  a  topic  closely  akin  to  character  develop- 
ment, namely,  the  educability  of  the  emotions ;  and  accordingly 
such  a  council  was  organized.  This  council  of  classroom 
teachers  has  entered  upon  its  work  with  an  eagerness  and  an 
aptitude  for  research  that  gives  promise,  when  its  labors  are 
complete,  of  submitting  a  report  rivalling  in  importance  the 
masterly  production  of  the  principals. 

It  has  been  customary  heretofore  to  publish  in  the  annual 
report  of  the  Superintendent  supplementary  reports  from 
assistant  superintendents,  directors  and  others,  wherein  have 
been  discussed  various  topics  with  which  these  administrators 
are  directly  identified.  Since  the  current  school  year  has  been 
one  in  which  the  classroom  teacher  has  been  featured,  it  seemed 
to  the  Superintendent  timely  and  appropriate  to  embody  in 
the  current  annual  report  expressions  of  opinions  from  the 
teachers  themselves.  Accordingly,  a  group  of  representative 
teachers  was  invited  to  confer  with  the  Superintendent  and  as  a 
result  of  this  conference  it  was  decided  that  these  proposed 
reports  from  the  field  should  take  the  form  of  a  survey  of  the 
school  system  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  teachers. 

It  was  agreed  further  to  limit  the  scope  of  the  survey  to  a 
consideration  of  four  major  topics,  namely:  (1)  organization 
and  administration,  (2)  supervision,  (3)  organization  of  the 
curriculum,  and  (4)  the  training  of  teachers.  Original  member- 
ship upon  the  council  comprised  the  following  eleven  members: 
Miss  Anne  D.  Allard,  President,  Boston  Elementary  Teachers' 
Club;  Mr.  Richard  P.  Bonney,  President,  Boston  Schoolmen's 
Economic  Association;  Miss  Jennie  N.  Haxton,  President, 
Kindergarten  Teachers'  Association;  Miss  Helen  F.  Keefe, 
President,  High  School  Women's  Club;  Mr.  William  H.  J. 
Kennedy,  Dean  of  the  Teachers  College;  Mr.  James  E.  Lynch, 
President,  Submasters'  Association;  Miss  Adelaide  G.  Nelson, 
Former  President,  Boston  Elementary  Teachers'  Club;  Miss 
Theresa  G.  O'Brien,  President,  Intermediate  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation; Mr.  Albert  F.  Reed,  Boston  Schoolmen's  Economic 
Association;  Miss  Annie  G.  Scollard,  Former  President,  Boston 
Elementary  Teachers'  Club;  and  Miss  Priscilla  Whiton, 
President,  Boston  Teachers'  Club. 

Of  the  original  council,  four  members  were  appointed  a  sub- 
committee on  organization  and  administration,  two  on  super- 
vision, three  on  organization  of  the  curriculum,  and  two  on  the 
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training  of  teachers.  Mr.  William  H.  J.  Kennedy,  Dean  of  the 
Teachers  College,  was  requested  to  serve  as  leader  and  coordi- 
nator of  the  survey. 

The  four  subcommittees  organized,  each  with  the  selection 
of  a  chairman ;  and  as  the  work  progressed  the  subcommittees 
attached  to  themselves  several  additional  members,  so  that  as 
finally  submitted  the  survey  report  is  the  combined  product  of 
sixty-seven  teachers,  representing  various  types  of  schools  and 
innumerable  school  activities. 

The  complete  report  of  the  survey  council  is  published  in  the 
appendix  to  the  report  of  the  Superintendent.  It  is  a  credi- 
table and  illuminating  survey,  such  as  one  would  expect  from 
Boston  public  school  teachers,  painstaking,  thought-provoking, 
forward-looking  and  sanely  balanced.  It  is  a  comprehensive 
discussion  of  so  many  vital  and  insistent  educational  questions 
—  inviting  deliberate  and  judicial  consideration  —  that  the 
Superintendent  does  not  presume  to  review  its  contents  in  this 
short  space.  It  should  be  remarked  further  that  while  the 
attitude  of  the  council  is  professionally  sympathetic,  neverthe- 
less, whenever  occasion  seems  to  demand,  there  is  no  hesita- 
tion to  clearly  point  out  defects  in  the  school  system.  This 
survey  of  the  classroom  teachers  is  more  helpful  than  that  of 
many  surveyors,,  in  that  wholesome,  constructive  recom- 
mendations accompany  adverse  criticisms. 

All  teachers  are  urged,  not  merely  to  read  the  report  in  its 
entirety,  but  to  study  it  and  reflect  upon  its  many  valuable 
suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  our  schools. 

While  discussing  the  topic  of  teachers'  participation,  it  seems 
pertinent  to  submit  a  list  of  the  various  councils  and  com- 
mittees of  teachers  that  have  been  organized  for  certain  definite 
educational  performances.  The  school  system  is  under  obliga- 
tion to  these  organizations,  all  of  which  are  actively  function- 
ing and  many  of  which  are  volunteering  helpful,  substantial 
services.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  list  is  incomplete  and 
that  there  are  other  associated  groups.  The  following,  how- 
ever, are  recorded  in  the  office  of  the  superintendent. 

Associations. 

Boston  Elementary  Teachers;  Boston  Vocational  Teachers;  Speech 
Improvement  Teachers;  Kindergarten  Teachers;  Intermediate  Principals; 
Elementary  Principals;  Submasters;  Boston  Special  Teachers;  Boston 
Cookery  Teachers;    Boston  Sewing  Teachers;   Industrial  Instructors; 
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Boston  Schoolmen's  Economic;  Head  Masters  (High  Schools);  Junior 
Masters;  Prevocational  Shop  Teachers;  Boston  Teachers'  Mutual  Benefit; 
Intermediate  Teachers;  Boston  Principals;  Boston  Shop  Teachers;  Phy- 
sical Training  Teachers;  Assistants  in  Music;  Assistants  in  Manual  Arts; 
High  School  Co-operative  Instructors;  Vocational  Assistants,  Department 
of  Vocational  Guidance;  Supervising  Staff. 


Clubs. 

Boston  Continuation  School,  Women;  Boston  Continuation  School, 
Men;  Masters'  Assistants;  Boston  High  School  Masters;  School  Nurses; 
High  School  Women;  Boston  Teachers;  Boston  Manual  Arts;  Prevoca- 
tional Academic  Assistants. 


Committees  c 
Course   in    Citizenship  Through 
Character  Development. 

The  Bulletin:  On  Citizenship 
Through  Character  Develop- 
ment. 

Educability  of  the  Emotions  . 


Salaries  of  Teachers  . 


Teacher  Survey  of  the  School  Sys- 
tem. 


nd  Councils. 

Council  composed  of  four  inter- 
mediate and  three  elementary 
school  principals. 

Council  same  as  above  with  one 
additional  intermediate  and  one 
additional  elementary  school  prin- 
cipal. 

Council  comprising  three  teachers 
from  the  Teachers  College,  one 
from  the  high  schools,  three  from 
intermediate  schools,  three  from 
elementary  schools  and  two  pri- 
mary supervisors. 

Committee  composed  of  a  represen- 
tative from  Head  Masters'  Asso- 
ciation, Intermediate  Principals' 
Association,  Elementary  Princi- 
pals' Association,  High  School 
Women's  Club,  Boston  School- 
men's Economic  Association,  Mas- 
ters' Assistants'  Club,  Submasters' 
Association,  Boston  Teachers' 
Club,  Boston  Elementary 
Teachers'  Association,  Kinder- 
garten Teachers'  Association  and 
Directors'  Association. 

Council  composed  of  three  teachers 
from  the  Teachers  College,  one 
from  the  high  schools,  five  from 
the  intermediate  schools,  one  from 
the  elementary  schools  and  two 
primary  supervisors. 
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Unification   of  High  and   Inter-    Committee  comprises  two  assistant 


mediate  Schools  (Problems  pecu- 
liar to  High  and  Intermediate 
Schools). 


Unification   of  Intermediate  and 
Elementary  Schools. 

Age  and  Progress  Charts 


Text-books  for  High  Schools  . 


Text-books      for  Intermediate 
Schools. 


Text-books  for  Elementary  Schools. 


superintendents,  the  chief  ex- 
aminer, four  high  school  principals, 
four  intermediate  school  principals 
and  three  elementary  school  prin- 
cipals. 

Committee  comprises  four  inter- 
mediate and  three  elementary 
school  principals. 

Committee  comprises  five  high,  three 
intermediate  and  six  elementary 
school  principals. 

Committee  composed  of  three  high 
school  principals.  Reports  are 
submitted  to  this  committee  by  the 
various  high  school  councils. 

Committee  composed  of  three  inter- 
mediate school  principals.  Reports 
are  submitted  to  this  committee 
by  the  various  intermediate  school 
councils. 

Committee  composed  of  two  inter- 
mediate school  principals,  one  ele- 
mentary school  principal,  three 
teachers  from  the  elementary 
schools  and  one  primary  super- 


Text-books  for  Primary  Schools 


Primary  School  Material 


Teachers'  Professional  Library 


Committee  comprises  two  inter- 
mediate school  principals,  one  ele- 
mentary school  principal,  three 
teachers  from  the  elementary 
schools  and  one  primary  super- 
visor. 

Committee  comprises  two  inter- 
mediate school  principals,  one  ele- 
mentary school  principal,  three 
teachers  from  the  elementary 
schools  and  one  primary  super- 
visor. 

Committee  composed  of  two  ele- 
mentary school  principals,  one 
teacher  from  the  Teachers  College, 
three  from  high  schools,  four  from 
intermediate  schools,  four  from 
elementary  schools  and  one 
teacher  from  the  Department  of 
Manual  Arts. 
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Committee  on  Blanks     .  . 

English  for  Co-operative  Classes, 
Day  High  Schools. 

Special  Syllabus  in  Art  for  High 
Schools. 

Outline    in    Merchandising  and 
Special  Syllabus  in  Salesmanship. 

Science  for  Co-operative  Courses 
for  Day  High  Schools. 

Latin,  Grade  X  

English,  Grade  X 


Science,  Grade  X 


Mathematics,  Grade  X 


Boston  Reading  Lists 


High,  intermediate  and  elementary 
school  principals. 

Committee  of  six  high  school 
teachers,  assisted  by  associate 
director  of  manual  arts. 

Subcommittee  on  course  of  study 
of  manual  arts  council,  and  six 
high  school  teachers. 

Committee  of  ten  teachers  from  the 
high  schools,  one  from  the  inter- 
mediate schools  and  one  from  the 
Continuation  School. 

Subcommittee  of  twelve  high  school 
teachers  appointed  by  science 
council. 

Council  comprising  six  high  school 

and    three    intermediate  school 

teachers. 
• 

Council  comprising  one  member  of 
the  Board  of  Examiners,  two 
teachers  from  the  Teachers  Col- 
lege, three  from  the  high  schools 
two  from  the  intermediate  schools 
and  one  elementary  school  prin- 
cipal. 

Council  comprising  two  teachers 
from  the  Teachers  College,  five 
from  the  high  schools  and  three 
from  the  intermediate  schools. 

Council  comprising  two  teachers 
from  the  Teachers  College,  six 
from  the  high  schools  and  two 
from  the  intermediate  schools. 

Council  comprises  three  high  school 
teachers. 


High  School  Councils. 
These  councils  are  composed  of  representatives  from  each 
of  the  high  schools  in  the  city  wherein  is  taught  the  subject 
by  which  the  council  is  designated.  Each  council  organizes 
with  a  choice  of  a  chairman  and  secretary.  Various  sub- 
committees are  appointed,  including  one  on  text-books  and 
another  on  courses  of  study.    The  councils  from  time  to  time 
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make  recommendations  to  the  Head  Masters'  Association  and 
to  the  Superintendent,  or  to  the  Board  of  Superintendents  on 
request.  The  members  of  the  council  for  the  most  part  are 
heads  of  departments  in  their  respective  schools.  The  councils 
meet  regularly  monthly  and  their  work  is  of  a  highly  professional 
character.  There  are  high  school  councils  on  Ancient  Lan- 
guages; on  English;  on  Fine  Arts;  on  History;  on  Mathe- 
matics; on  Modern  Languages;  on  Science;  on  Mechanic 
Arts;  on  Commercial  Studies. 

Intermediate  School  Councils. 
Civics,  History  and  Geography     .    Three  teachers  from  the  Teachers 

College,  four  from  high  schools, 
twelve  from  intermediate  schools, 
six  from  elementary  schools,  one 
teacher  from  the  department  of 
manual  arts  and  one  from  the 
department  of  practice  and 
•  training. 

General  Science       ....    Two  teachers  from  the  Teachers 

College,  five  from  high  schools, 
six  from  intermediate  schools, 
eight  from  elementary  schools  and 
one  teacher  from  the  department 
of  manual  arts. 

Latin  Seven   high   school   teachers  and 

eleven  intermediate  school 
teachers. 

Council  comprising  one  director,  the 
chief  examiner,  fifteen  high  school 
teachers,  nine  intermediate  school 
teachers  and  one  elementary 
school  teacher. 

Mathematics  Ten  high  school  teachers,  two  from 

the  Teachers  College,  eleven  from 
the  intermediate  schools,  four 
from  the  elementary  schools  and 
one  from  the  department  of 
manual  arts. 

Eleven  high,  twelve  intermediate, 
one  elementary  school,  teachers. 

Twelve  high,  sixteen  intermediate, 
one  elementary  school,  teachers. 


Modern       Foreign  Languages 
(French  and  Spanish). 


Clerical  Practice 
English 
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Revision  of 
English  h 
and  IX. 


Course  of  Study  in 
Grades  VII,  VIII 


Revision  of  Intermediate  School 
Documents. 


Course  of  Studv,  Grade  VI] 


Course  of  Study,  Grade  VIII 


Course  of  Study,  Grade  IX 


One  elementary  school  principal; 
one  elementary,  two  high  and  six 
intermediate  school  teachers. 

Committee  comprises  one  high  and 
four  intermediate  school  prin- 
cipals. 

Ten  teachers;  one  from  the  Teachers 
College,  three  from  the  high, 
four  from  the  intermediate  and 
two  from  the  elementary  schools. 

Nine  teachers;  one  from  the  Teachers 
College,  two  from  the  high  schools, 
one  from  the  department  of 
manual  arts,  three  from  the  inter- 
mediate schools  and  two  from  the 
elementary  schools. 

Nine  teachers;  four  from  high,  four 
from  intermediate  and  one  from 
elementary  schools. 


Elementary  School  Councils. 
Course  of  Study,  Grade  IV     .      .  Committee 


Course  of  Study,  Grade  V 


Spelling 


comprises  one  co- 
ordinating chairman;  English, 
eight  teachers;  geography,  seven; 
reading,  five;  nature  study,  five; 
history,  four;  arithmetic,  ten; 
hygiene,  two. 

Committee  includes  one  co-ordinat- 
ing chairman.  Number  of  teach- 
ers serving  on  each  subject: 
Geography,  six;  history,  six;  read- 
ing and  literature,  seven;  science, 
six;  hygiene,  three;  arithmetic, 
five;  English,  nine. 

Committees  of  intermediate  and  ele- 
mentary principals  and  teachers. 


Councils 
Household  Science  and  Arts  . 

Primary  Supervisors 


/  Directors. 
Seven  committees  of  cookery  teach- 
ers; three  committees  of  sewing 
teachers. 

Primary  council  for  teachers  of 
Grades  I,  II  and  III —  ten 
members. 
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Physical  Education  ....    Three  advisory   committees;  one 

from  the  high  schools,  another 
from  the  intermediate  schools,  and 
a  third  from  the  elementary 
schools,  each  comprising  five  mem- 
bers. 


Commercial  co-ordinator 


Extended  Use  of  School  Buildings. 


Committee  of  the  personnel  group 
of  the  retail  trade  board  of  the 
Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
fifty-five  members;  and  com- 
mittee of  the  education  group  of 
the  retail  trade  board  of  the 
Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
forty-four  members. 

An  advisory  board  of  five  members 
in  each  of  the  eleven  local  centers, 
fifty-five  persons  in  all;  and  an 
advisory  board  of  five  persons  for 
the  home  and  school  association. 


In  addition  to  the  foregoing  there  are  several  groups  of  citi- 
zens who  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  departments  that 
especially  require  the  layman's  point  of  view.  Among  these 
are  the  following:  Co-operative  Courses  in  Retail  Selling,  four 
members;  Drawing,  eight  members;  State-Aided  Classes  in 
Evening  and  Continuation  Schools,  nine  members;  Vocational 
Guidance,  seven  members;  Special  Classes,  five  members; 
School  Hygiene,  six  members;  Military  Drill,  six  members; 
Household  Arts  in  the  High  Schools,  six  members . 

It  should  be  recorded  further  that  a  number  of  teachers  are 
asked  to  offer  improvement  courses  for  those  in  the  service, 
and  also  extension  courses  at  the  Teachers  College  on  Saturdays 
and  late  afternoons.  During  the  past  year  fifty-one  teachers 
have  served  as  instructors  in  this  work,  giving  a  total  of  sixty 
courses.  These  have  included  twenty-eight  fifteen-hour  im- 
provement courses,  twelve  thirty-hour  summer  courses,  four 
fifteen-hour  extension  courses  and  sixteen  thirty-hour  extension 
courses. 

ADDITIONAL  SCHOOL  REVENUES. 
For  Salaries  and  other  Purposes. 
One  of  the  most  important  functions  of  a  School  Committee 
is  to  provide  sufficient  revenues  for  the  maintenance  and  for  the 
reasonable  expansion  of  the  school  system,  and  then  to  exercise 
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the  utmost  vigilance  in  regard  to  the  expenditures  of  appro- 
priations. Extravagance  on  the  one  hand  and  misguided 
parsimony  on  the  other  should  alike  be  avoided.  It  is  but 
just  to  record  that  successive  School  Committees  of  the  City 
of  Boston  have  sought  and  attained  a  golden  mean. 

The  appropriating  power  of  the  School  Committee  of  Boston 
is  determined  and  limited  by  action  of  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts.  When  additional  revenues  appear  necessary 
for  the  support  of  schools,  the  burden  is  upon  the  School  Com- 
mittee to  convince  the  State  Legislature  that  the  needs  are 
imperative.  Accordingly,  during  the  current  school  year, 
when  it  became  apparent  in  the  interest  of  the  schools  that  the 
salaries  of  teachers  should  be  revised  upwards,  and  that  certain 
departments  required  more  money  for  their  satisfactory  conduct, 
the  School  Committee  petitioned  the  General  Court  for  further 
apropriating  power.  The  outcome  of  this  appeal  was  the 
passage  of  an  act  authorizing  the  School  Committee  to 
appropriate 

(a.)  For  general  school  purposes;  for  the  financial 
year  ending  on  the  thirty-first  day  of  December,  nineteen 
hundred  and  twenty-five,  six  dollars  and  thirty  cents  on 
each  one  thousand  dollars  of  the  valuation  upon  which  the 
appropriations  of  the  City  Council  of  Boston  are  based; 
for  the  financial  year  ending  on  the  thirty-first  day  of 
December,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-six,  six  dollars 
and  eighty-four  cents;  for  the  financial  year  ending  on 
the  thirty-first  day  of  December,  nineteen  hundred  and 
twenty-seven,  six  dollars  and  ninety-two  cents;  for  the 
financial  year  ending  on  the  thirty-first  day  of  December, 
nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-eight,  six  dollars  and  ninety- 
four  cents;  for  the  financial  year  ending  on  the  thirty- 
first  day  of  December,  nil  eteen  hundred  and  twenty-nine, 
six  dollars  and  ninety-six  cents;  and  for  each  financial 
year  thereafter,  six  dollars  and  ninety-seven  cents ; 

(6.)  For  organizing  and  conducting  physical  training 
and  exercises,  athletics,  sports,  games  and  play,  etc.,  under 
the  control  of  the  School  Committee;  for  the  financial 
year  ending  on  the  thirty-first  day  of  December,  nineteen 
hundred  and  twenty-five,  eleven  cents;  and  for  each 
financial  year  thereafter,  twelve  cents; 

(c.)  For  the  employment  of  nurses  and  school  physi- 
cians; for  the  financial  year  ending  on  the  thirty-first 
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day  of  December,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-five, 
nine  cents;  and  for  each  financial  year  thereafter,  ten  cents ; 

(d.)  For  the  purpose  of  conducting  educational  and 
recreative  activities  in  or  upon  school  property  under 
the  control  of  the  School  Committee;  for  the  financial 
year  ending  on  the  thirty-first  day  of  December,  nineteen 
hundred  and  twenty-five,  three  cents ;  and  for  each  financial 
year  thereafter,  four  cents; 

(e.)  For  promoting  Americanization  and  the  better 
training  for  citizenship  of  foreign-born  persons;  for  the 
financial  year  ending  on  the  thirty-first  day  of  December, 
nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-five,  two  cents;  and  for 
each  financial  year  thereafter,  three  cents;  and 

(/.)    For  vocational  guidance;  for  the  financial  year 
ending  on  the  thirty-first  day  of  December,  nineteen 
hundred  and  twenty-five,  two  cents;  and  for  each  financial 
year  thereafter,  three  cents. 
Obviously,  item  "a"  is  the  one  authorizing  the  largest  appro- 
priation.   It  was  represented  in  arguments  before  the  Legis- 
lative Committee  that  this  additional  amount  would  be  used 
exclusively  for  increases  in  the  salaries  of  teachers ;  and  accord- 
ingly it  has  been  appropriated  by  the  School  Committee  for 
this  specific  purpose.    The  additional  amount  available  under 
this  item  for  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-six  will  be 
fifty-four  cents  on  each  one  thousand  dollars  of  the  valuation 
on  which  appropriations  are  based  for  general  school  purposes ; 
sixty-two  cents  for  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-seven  ; 
sixty-four  cents  for  nineteen  hundred  and  twrenty-eight ;  sixty- 
six  cents  for  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-nine;  and  sixty- 
seven  cents  for  nineteen  hundred  and  thirty. 

The  total  cost  to  the  city  for  these  increases  has  been  care- 
fully estimated  by  the  Business  Agent  to  be  as  follows:  For 
the  fiscal  year  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-five,  $305,000, 
covering  a  period  of  four  months  of  the  school  year,  viz., 
September  1,  1925,  to  December  31,  1925.  No  increased 
appropriating  power  is  necessary  for  this  year,  since  by  a  recent 
amendment  to  Boston's  city  charter,  eleven  months  will  con- 
stitute the  fiscal  year  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-five,  and  the 
$305,000  may  be  taken  from  the  balance  made  available  during 
the  year,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  expenditures  will  be  for  an 
eleven-month  period  for  that  year  only,  instead  of  the  usual 
twelve-month  period.    In  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-six 
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the  additional  cost  will  be  $897,000.  In  nineteen  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  the  additional  cost  will  be  $1,027,000.  In  nine- 
teen hundred  and  twenty-eight  the  additional  cost  will  be 
$1,054,000.  In  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-nine  the  addi- 
tional cost  will  be  $1,078,000.  In  nineteen  hundred  and  thirty 
the  additional  cost  will  be  $1,089,000.  The  "peak  of  the  cost" 
of  these  increases  will,  therefore,  be  reached  in  the  financial 
year  nineteen  hundred  and  thirty,  as  during  that  year  the  cost 
of  increases  in  salaries  of  teachers  taking  effect  September 
1,  1925,  will  be  $1,089,000  over  and  above  the  cost  of  the 
schedules  in  operation  prior  to  September  1,  1925. 

As  the  foregoing  statement  indicates,  the  School  Committee 
intended  that  the  proposed  increases  in  the  salary  schedule 
should  be  gradual  and  thus  the  burden  of  taxation  should  be 
distributed  over  a  series  of  years.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  record  that 
in  its  efforts  to  secure  additional  appropriating  power  for  salary 
increases  and  other  purposes,  the  School  Committee  had  the 
loyal  support  of  the  Mayor  of  the  city  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  Finance  Commission,  and  furthermore,  that  no  opposition 
to  the  proposed  legislation  developed  from  any  quarter 
whatever. 

For  Purchase  of  Land  and  Construction  of  New  School 

Buildings. 

Since  1920  the  School  Committee  has  maintained  a  consistent 
and  uninterrupted  building  program.  In  that  year  the  School 
Committee  secured  from  the  General  Court  authority  to 
appropriate  for  this  purpose  seven  and  one-half  million  dollars, 
extending  over  a  period  of  three  years;  thus  two  and  one-half 
million  dollars  became  available  for  each  of  the  three  years 
1920-21,  1921-22,  1922-23,  for  the  purchase  of  lands  and  the 
construction  and  furnishing  of  new  school  buildings.  Since 
the  demands  for  further  construction  of  new  buildings  still 
remained  urgent,  the  School  Committee  in  1923  appealed  to 
the  General  Court  for  a  renewal  of  its  previous  building  pro- 
gram, and  asked  for  the  power  to  appropriate  three  and  one- 
half  million  dollars  for  each  of  the  three  following  years.  The 
Legislature  in  its  wisdom  amended  the  bill  presented  by  the 
School  Committee  and  authorized  instead  an  appropriation  of 
three  and  one-half  million  dollars  for  each  of  two  years,  namely, 
1923-24  and  1924-25. 

Since  the  programs  that  the  School  Committee  had  prepared 
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embodied  many  large  building  projects  for  which  no  appropria- 
tions were  available,  the  School  Committee  in  1925  again 
petitioned  the  Legislature,  explained  the  details  of  a  five-year 
building  program  which  it  purposed  to  put  into  effect,  and 
besought  power  to  appropriate  the  following  sums  of  money: 
Two  million  dollars  for  the  year  1925-26,  three  million  dollars 
for  1926-27,  four  million  dollars  for  1927-28,  four  million 
dollars  for  1928-29,  and  four  million  dollars  for  1929-30. 
Unfortunately,  there  was  a  lack  of  unanimity  on  the  part  of  the 
guardians  of  the  city's  financial  interests, —  the  Mayor,  the 
School  Committee  and  the  Finance  Commission, —  and  largely 
in  consequence  thereof,  the  bill  of  the  School  Committee  failed 
of  passage,  and  a  bill  was  substituted  therefor  in  the  Legisla- 
ture's Committee  on  Municipal  Finance  which  gave  the  School 
Committee  authority  to  appropriate  three  million  dollars  for 
one  year  only,  namely,  the  financial  year  ending  December  31, 
1925. 

By  means  of  the  various  legislative  acts,  herein  described,  a 
total  of  seventeen  and  one-half  million  dollars  ($17,500,000) 
became  available  for  the  purchase  of  land  and  for  the  con- 
struction and  furnishing  of  new  school  buildings  during  the 
six-year  period  from  1920  to  the  close  of  1925.  And  it  should 
be  recorded  in  passing  that  all  of  these  amounts  were  raised  by 
current  taxation. 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  Superintendent  for  the  year  1923, 
tables  were  published  containing  detailed  items  in  the  building 
program  for  which  appropriations  had  been  made  up  to  that 
time.  In  order  that  the  record  may  be  complete,  the  former 
tables  are  herewith  republished,  together  with  an  enumeration 
of  the  items  for  which  appropriations  have  since  been  made. 
In  certain  instances  slight  amendments  have  been  made  to 
the  costs  in  the  original  tables,  due  to  the  fact  that  additional 
appropriations  became  necessary  to  complete  the  contracts  or 
because  unexpended  balances  remained. 
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In  connection  with  the  foregoing  tables  it  should  be  explained 
that  the  totals  of  the  appropriations  in  Table  II  do  not  include 
annual  expenditures  for  the  administration  of  the  Schoolhouse 
Department,  for  the  remodelling  of  the  new  administration 
building,  for  the  extension  of  school  yards,  for  grading  and 
fencing  of  sites,  for  portable  buildings,  and  for  rental  of  hired 
accommodations.  There  are  included,  however,  several  trans- 
fers of  unexpended  balances  remaining  from  items  completed 
before  1920.  There  are  also  several  items  included  for  which 
part  appropriations  had  been  made  previous  to  1920. 

A  detailed  explanation  of  these  various  transfers  and  balances 
would  necessitate  a  series  of  steps  in  accountancy,  in  which 
the  reader  would  not  be  especially  interested. 

AGE  AND  PROGRESS  OF  PUPILS  IN  THE  BOSTON 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 
It  is  the  desire  and  expectation  of  the  Superintendent  that 
there  may  be  assembled  and  made  accessible  in  the  administra- 
tive offices  of  the  School  Committee  a  body  of  statistical  infor- 
mation relating  to  the  age,  retardation,  elimination,  persistency, 
and  salvage  of  pupils;  the  size  of  classes;  extra  school  activi- 
ties; physical  equipment  and  economical  administration  of  the 
school  plant;  and  relative  costs  of  instruction  in  traditional 
types  of  schools,  in  vocational  and  industrial  schools,  and  in 
special  departments  such  as  music,  drawing,  manual  arts, 
practical  arts,  physical  training,  etc.  With  this  objective  in 
view  the  Superintendent  on  March  31,  1924,  addressed  a  com- 
munication to  the  different  associations  of  principals  requesting 
that  they  appoint  representatives  to  co-operate  with  the 
Superintendent  and  with  one  another  in  establishing  machinery 
for  collecting  this  informative  data.  These  committees  of  prin- 
cipals were  appointed  and  began  a  preliminary  investigation; 
but  before  proceeding  far,  they  became  convinced  that  the 
most  suitable  agency  for  preparing  plans  for  marshaling  this 
statistical  material  was  the  department  of  educational  investi- 
gation and  measurement.  The  committees  made  a  recom- 
mendation to  this  effect,  at  the  same  time  pledging  their 
respective  organizations  to  give  every  possible  assistance  to  the 
department  in  developing  plans  for  gathering  statistics  and 
in  furnishing  all  facts  and  records  required.  Accordingly,  the 
department  was  invited  to  undertake  this  important  study  and 
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cordially  responded.  The  department  considered  it  inad- 
visable to  undertake  at  one  time  the  entire  statistical  program 
proposed  by  the  Superintendent  and  outlined  briefly  above, 
and  wisely  suggested  restriction  of  its  work  to  a  study  of  the 
age  and  progress  of  pupils  in  the  public  schools. 

Several  conferences  were  held,  first  with  the  committee  of 
principals,  and  afterwards  with  the  entire  group  of  principals. 
At  the  latter  conferences  the  numerous  charts  required  for 
the  records  of  data  from  the  teachers  were  described  and  dis- 
cussed in  detail  by  the  research  assistant  of  the  department. 
The  blank  charts  were  printed  and  distributed  to  the  schools, 
and  accompanying  the  charts  was  a  pamphlet  for  the  teachers, 
explaining  clearly  the  information  desired  and  the  method  of 
reporting  the  same. 

The  collection  of  the  statistical  material  and  the  preparation 
of  the  individual  charts  were  a  severe  tax  upon  the  physical 
resources  and  the  patience  of  the  teachers;  while  the  assem- 
bling of  this  voluminous  mass  of  data  into  an  organized  whole 
was  a  heavy  burden  upon  the  members  of  the  department  of 
educational  investigation  and  measurement.  But  good  nature 
and  professional  loyalty  triumphed,  and  the  results  crowned 
the  work.  The  profits  to  be  derived  from  a  careful  study  of 
the  exhaustive  report  on  the  age  and  progress  of  pupils  which 
is  being  published  as  a  school  document  and  soon  will  be  ready 
for  distribution,  will  more  than  compensate  for  the  arduous 
labors  of  all  those  who  contributed  toward  its  preparation. 

The  casual  reader  will  be  richly  rewarded  by  a  careful  review 
of  the  report.  School  men  and  school  women  need  not  be 
assured  that  it  contains  a  wealth  of  statistical  information  that 
may  be  utilized  very  advantageously  by  them  in  organizing 
classes  in  schools  or  in  directing  pupils  in  classrooms. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JEREMIAH  E.  BURKE, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 
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REPORT  OF  A  SURVEY  OF  THE  BOSTON  PUBLIC 
SCHOOL  SYSTEM  BY  A  COUNCIL  OF  CLASSROOM 
TEACHERS. 


William  H.  J.  Kennedy,  leader  and  coordinator. 
I.    Organization  and  Administration: 
Richard  P.  Bonney. 
James  E.  Lynch. 
Anne  D.  Allard. 
Jennie  N.  Haxton. 
II.  Supervision: 

Albert  F.  Reed. 
Annie  G.  Scollard. 

III.  Organization  of  the  Curriculum : 

Helen  F.  Keefe. 
Theresa  G.  O'Brien. 
Adelaide  G.  Nelson. 

IV.  Training  of  Teachers: 

Priscilla  Whiton. 
William  H.  J.  Kennedy. 

ENLARGED  COMMITTEES. 
I.    Organization  and  Administration: 

Richard  P.  Bonney,  Chairman,     Dorchester  High  School. 


ORIGINAL  COMMITTEES. 


Anne  D.  Allard  . 
Evelyn  L.  Barrows  . 
John  J.  Connelly 
Geraldine  F.  Corbett 


Valentine  F.  Dunn 
Francis  J.  Emery 
Harold  B.  Garland 
Mary  A.  Haverty 


Ralph  M.  Corson 
Mary  T.  Dowling 


Norcross  District. 
Sherwin  District. 
Emily  A.  Fifield  District. 
Henry  L.  Pierce  District. 
Public  Latin  School. 
Bennett  District. 
Hugh  O'Brien  District. 
Mechanic  Arts  High  School. 
High  School  of  Commerce. 
Tyler    Street  Prevocational 


Ellsworth  M.  Longfield 


Jennie  N.  Haxton 
Avis  A.  Kingston 
Walter  E.  Leidner 
Grace  E.  Lingham 


School. 
Longfellow  District. 
Girls'  High  School. 
High  School  of  Commerce. 
Girls'  Latin  School. 
Boston  Trade  School. 
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Martha  P.  Luther 
James  E.  Lynch  . 
Joseph  E.  Lynch  . 
Mary  E.  McCue  . 
Anne  R.  Mohan  . 
Francis  M.  Morrissey 
IvIary  C.  Murphy 
Martha  L.  Olson 
Edwin  M.  Randolph  . 
John  F.  Roche 
Katherine  M.  Stroup 
II.  Supervision: 

Albert  F.  Reed,  Chairman 
Mary  I.  Adams 
John  J.  Boy  an 
*  Athelston  Brandt 
Marion  Chesley  . 
Joanna  Z.  Connell 
Ella  J.  Costello 
Mary  M.  McLaughlin 
George  M.  Morris 
Clarissa  E.  Prouty  . 
Annie  G.  Scollard 
Julia  E.  Sullivan 
Stella  E.  Weaver 
Thomas  E.  Winston  . 

III.  Organization  of  the  Curriculum: 

Helen  F.  Keefe,  Chairman 
Harry  C.  Barber 
Katherine  F.  Cody  . 
Emma  M.  George 
William  S.  Lenihan  . 
Mary  E.  Martell 

Josephine  A.  Martin 
Annie  V.  McGonagle 
Mary  I.  McIsaac 
Louise  E.  Mooney 
Adelaide  G.  Nelson  . 

Theresa  G.  O'Brien  . 

IV.  Training  of  Teachers: 

Priscilla  Whiton,  Chairman 
Agnes  E.  Barry  . 
Laura  W.  Cook  . 
Julia  E.  Dickson 
William  H.  J.  Kennedy  . 
Alice  M.  Kerrigan  . 
Arthur  F.  Leary 
Lillian  J.  MacRae 


Dorchester  High  School. 
Washington  District. 
Abraham  Lincoln  District. 
Wendell  Phillips  District. 
Emerson  District. 
Bigelow  District. 
Hugh  O'Brien  District. 
Hyde  Park  High  School. 
English  High  School. 
English  High  School. 
Julia  Ward  Howe  District. 

Public  Latin  School. 
Jamaica  Plain  High  School. 
Continuation  School. 
Sherwin  District. 
East  Boston  High  School. 
Ulysses  S.  Grant  District. 
Prince  District. 
Abraham  Lincoln  District. 
Mechanic  Arts  High  School. 
East  Boston  High  School. 
Wendell  Phillips  District. 
Roger  Wolcott  District. 
Horace  Mann  School. 
English  High  School. 

Dorchester  High  School. 
Charlestown  High  School. 
Roxbury  High  School. 
Girls'  High  School. 
John  Winthrop  District. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  Dis- 
trict. 

William  E.  Russell  District. 
Samuel  Adams  District. 
Christopher  Gibson  District. 
Mary  Hemenway  District. 
Blackinton-John  Cheverus 

District. 
Abraham  Lincoln  District. 

Dorchester  High  School. 
Elihu  Greenwood  District. 
Manual  Arts  Department. 
Teachers  College. 
Teachers  College. 
South  Boston  High  School. 
English  High  School. 
Teachers  College. 
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Evelyn  H.  Manley 
Anne  A.  F.  Mellish 
Bertha  C.  Quinnam 
Alva  T.  Southworth 
Agnes  A.  Watson 


Mather  District. 
Frank  V.  Thompson  District. 
Roger  Wolcott  District. 
English  High  School. 


Dillaway  District, 
Martin  District. 


Clara  S.  Ziersch 


I.    Organization  and  Administration. 


The  Boston  School  System  comprises  a  number  of  different 
types  of  schools  each  providing  for  pupils  of  a  particular  age. 
Above  the  kindergarten  are  the  elementary  (with  its  sub- 
division, the  primary),  the  intermediate,  and  the  high  schools. 
The  6-3-3  plan  of  organization  is  used,  this  plan  seeming  more 
suitable  to  conditions  existing  in  Boston.  Each  of  these 
divisions  is  organized  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  pupils  attending 
it,  but  each  is  carefully  articulated  with  the  divisions  above  and 
below  it.  Differentiation  to  meet  the  pupils'  varying  aims  in 
life  begins  in  the  intermediate  school,  and  is  carried  to  con- 
siderable length  in  the  high  schools.  But  the  fact  that  the 
school  system  is  a  unit  is  never  lost  sight  of,  and  each  type  of 
school  serves  its  particular  purpose  without  impairing  the 
unity  of  the  entire  system. 


When  entering  school  for  the  first  time,  the  average  child 
has  to  spend  much  time  and  energy  in  adjusting  himself  to  the 
routine  of  school  life.  Boston  was  one  of  the  first  cities  to 
recognize  this  fact  and  to  seek  to  remedy  it  by  incorporating 
the  kindergarten  in  the  school  system. 

At  this  time  the  kindergarten  was  organized  along  the  formal 
Froebelian  lines.  Modern  child  study  has  made  it  seem  advis- 
able to  modify  this,  and  so  the  Boston  kindergartens,  while 
losing  none  of  the  standards  and  ideals  of  the  pioneers,  have 
kept  pace  with  the  times.  The  result  is  a  freer  curriculum, 
with  recognition  of  present  day  needs  as  well  as  an  opportunity 
for  experiencing  the  permanent  values  of  life. 

The  increase  in  school  population  is  felt  in  the  kindergarten 
department,  and  it  has  become  necessary  to  have  two  sessions 
in  the  more  crowded  sections  of  the  city  so  that  all  desiring 
kindergarten  training  may  be  accommodated. 

At  the  present  time  a  child  having  experienced  a  year  of  the 
kindergarten  may  enter  the  first  grade  at  five  years  of  age,  while 
children  directly  from  home  are  not  admitted  until  they  are 


The  Kindergarten. 
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five  years  and  six  months.  Looking  towards  the  possibility 
of  promotion  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  first  grade  being 
made  on  the  basis  of  mental  rather  than  chronological  age,  the 
Detroit  tests  were  given  to  1,000  Boston  kindergarten  children 
last  year,  and  the  Rhode  Island  tests  are  being  given  to  2,500 
Boston  kindergarten  children  this  year. 

In  Boston  the  first  grade  teacher  tries  to  make  use  of  what 
the  kindergarten  has  done  for  the  child,  and  acknowledges 
that  the  kindergarten  child  approaches  his  task  with  more 
eagerness,  does  better  seat  work,  has  more  manual  control,  and 
shows  greater  language  ability  than  the  child  who  enters  the 
first  grade  directly  from  home. 

The  Elementary  School. 

One  of  the  most  important  functions  of  the  primary  school  is 
the  classification  of  the  pupils  according  to  their  mental  and 
physical  stages  and  possibilities  of  development.  With  the 
establishment  of  classes  for  the  conservation  of  eyesight  and 
for  speech  improvement,  open-air  classes,  and  special  classes  for 
the  mentally  retarded,  the  primary  teacher  has  become  a  keen 
diagnostician.  By  the  end  of  the  third  year  the  child  who 
cannot  go  along  with  the  group  because  of  some  physical  or 
mental  individual  difference  is  in  the  class  where  the  conditions 
are  suited  to  his  best  development. 

Each  case  requires  a  great  amount  of  observation,  sympathy, 
definite  knowledge  of  its  requirements,  and  co-operation  with 
the  school  nurse,  doctor,  and  the  home.  The  significance  of  this 
conservation  of  health  and  happiness  cannot  be  estimated.  Yet 
in  her  zeal  for  these  needy  ones,  the  primary  teacher  must 
remember  her  duty  to  the  other  patient,  wondering  little  people 
who  are  venturing  into  a  new  and  fearfully  complicated  world. 
The  great  problem  for  the  early  years  is  to  bridge  the  gap  be- 
tween the  home  and  the  school  and  to  bring  each  a  little  nearer 
to  the  other. 

Now  when  a  child  passes  from  the  primary  to  the  grammar 
school,  he  encounters  no  abrupt  change.  The  new  pupil  does 
not  feel  "lost,"  for  the  very  subjects  with  which  he  has  been 
familiar  extend  friendly  hands  to  welcome  him.  The  phonetic 
principles  of  primary  grades  continue  to  serve  in  spelling  and 
reading.  The  skill  previously  acquired  in  number  facts  and 
English  technicalities  is  developed  in  the  early  grammer  grades  to 
an  automatic  power,  which  forms  the  foundation  for  more  exten- 
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sive  study  in  these  subjects.  The  pupil  finds  that  the  facility 
attained  in  all  his  primary  studies  becomes  his  "Open  Sesame" 
to  the  happiness  awaiting  him  in  the  realms  of  history,  geog- 
raphy, music,  drawing,  English,  and  literature.  The  child 
continues  to  "learn  by  doing"  and  develops  morally,  mentally, 
and  physically.  He  begins  to  recognize  the  value  of  power 
and  to  realize  his  own  ability  to  use  that  power  wisely.  The 
work  of  the  Boston  primary  schools  today  is  a  splendid  prepara- 
tion for  the  work  that  follows  in  the  grammar  grades. 

The  Intermediate  School. 

The  reorganization  of  the  Boston  schools  on  the  6-3-3  plan 
has  not  yet  been  completed,  but  eventually  the  last  of  the 
ninth  grade  pupils  will  be  removed  from  the  high  to  the  inter- 
mediate school.  The  value  of  the  intermediate  school  has 
never  been  questioned,  but  its  introduction  has  caused  certain 
very  serious  problems  affecting  the  unification  of  the  system. 
One  of  the  fundamental  purposes  of  the  intermediate  school 
was  to  eliminate  the  gap  that  existed  between  the  elementary 
and  the  high  schools,  and  which  was  responsible  for  the  heavy 
elimination  during  the  first  year  of  the  latter.  But  there 
are  now  two  gaps,  and  the  chief  problem  of  organization  has 
been  to  minimize  their  importance.  When  a  pupil  leaves 
the  elementary  school  to  enter  the  intermediate,  he  meets  new 
companions  and  new  teachers,  but  finds  no  great  change  in 
organization  and  methods.  The  same  is  true  of  the  pupil 
promoted  from  the  intermediate  to  the  high  school.  Thus  the 
changes  in  methods  of  teaching  and  school  organization  which 
were  the  most  serious  features  of  the  old-time  gap,  occur  now 
from  year  to  year  within  the  intermediate  school,  and  have 
much  less  disastrous  effects  upon  the  pupils. 

The  elementary  school  (Grades  I  to  VI),  as  its  name  signifies, 
gives  the  children  the  groundwork  on  which  their  subsequent 
education  is  based.  As  it  is  highly  desirable  that  all  our  future 
citizens  receive  a  common  basis,  there  is  no  variation  of  the 
curriculum  except  to  meet  the  needs  of  abnormal  children.  A 
single  teacher  gives  all  the  instruction  in  the  principal  subjects 
for  the  entire  year,  thus  securing  a  highly  desirable  personal 
relation  between  the  immature  child  and  its  teacher.  Much 
use  is  made  of  drill  and  concert  work  in  teaching,  and  home 
lessons  play  little  part.  Promotions  depend  upon  the  average 
in  all  subjects. 
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In  the  intermediate  school,  however,  departmental  work 
begins,  and  in  the  seventh  grade  the  pupil  becomes  accustomed 
to  meeting  more  than  one  teacher,  though  it  is  two  years  before 
his  work  is  completely  departmentalized.  Elementary  methods 
of  teaching  are  gradually  abandoned,  and  the  home  lesson 
becomes  more  important.  In  Grade  VII,  supervised  study 
aids  the  pupil  in  accustoming  himself  to  doing  home  work. 
Some  home  work  is  given  every  night,  and  in  the  eighth  and 
ninth  grades  home  lesson  assignments  assume  the  importance 
they  bear  in  high  school.  Promotion  is  by  subject,  and  since 
there  is  no  undue  proportion  of  failures  in  Grade  VII,  we  may 
assume  that  the  gap  between  the  elementary  and  intermediate 
schools  is  being  adequately  bridged. 

Besides  acting  as  a  transitional  stage  between  the  elementary 
and  high  schools,  the  intermediate  school  serves  some  other 
very  important  purposes.  In  the  first  place,  this  is  essentially 
the  school  of  the  adolescent,  and  it  must  adapt  its  courses  to 
meet  the  needs  of  its  adolescent  pupils.  Secondly,  it  is  during 
the  years  he  is  in  this  school  that  the  pupil  begins  to  consider 
the  question  of  his  career.  The  adolescent  youth  is  allowed 
more  freedom  than  would  have  been  allowed  under  the  old 
elementary  organization,  and  is  therefore  more  contented,  but 
his  immature  judgment  is  not  allowed  to  settle  matters  of  great 
import.  Moreover,  vocational  studies  are  introduced,  and  the 
pupil  who  expects  to  go  to  college  may  start  a  foreign  language ; 
the  commercial  pupil,  clerical  practice;  and  there  are  shops  for 
those  who  some  day  may  follow  mechanical  pursuits.  In  all 
cases,  continuance  of  the  subject  started  is  urged  when  high 
school  is  reached,  but  if  the  pupil  finds  he  has  no  gift  along 
certain  lines,  he  may  shift  in  his  aim  with  less  serious  conse- 
quences than  if  he  had  discovered  his  mistake  in  the  last  years 
of  the  high  school. 

That  the  intermediate  school  is  better  adapted  than  the  ele- 
mentary to  the  needs  of  the  adolescent  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
but  it  is  not  yet  completely  efficient.  An  interesting  study, 
made  in  October,  1924,  of  the  pupils  in  the  Boston  Continua- 
tion School  showed  that  1,461  of  the  2,977  pupils,  all  fourteen 
to  sixteen  years  old,  left  school  for  other  than  economic  reasons. 
Most  of  these  left  the  intermediate  grades,  and  should  have 
been  retained,  but  that  number  is  small  compared  to  the 
number  that  used  to  leave  for  no  valid  reasons  before  the 
establishment  of  the  intermediate  school  which  was  the  bridg- 
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ing  of  the  gap  between  the  elementary  and  the  high  schools. 
That  the  problem  is  being  satisfactorily  met  there  is  ample 
evidence. 

Articulation  between  Intermediate  and  High  Schools. 
By  the  means  outlined  in  the  following  paragraphs  the  pupils 
of  the  ninth  grade  are  encouraged  not  only  to  complete  the 
work  of  that  grade,  but  also  to  continue  their  education 
through  the  senior  high  school.  It  is  because  of  these  means, 
too,  that  successful  articulation  between  Grades  IX  and  X 
is  taking  place. 

Courses  Offered  in  Grade  IX. 
In  all  ninth  grades  there  are  at  least  three  distinct  courses 
offered,- — a  generator  college  course,  a  commercial  course  with  a 
foreign  language,  and  a  commercial  course  with  "the  science  of 
environment"  and  the  subject  of  civics  substituted  for  the 
foreign  language.  Where  the  number  and  conditions  warrant, 
there  is  also  an  industrial  course,  and,  possibly,  a  regular  pre- 
vocational  class.  Credit  is  given,  furthermore,  for  outside 
work  in  music  and  in  athletic  contests.  There  is  such  flexibility 
in  the  organization  of  these  courses  that  a  pupil  finding  himself 
out  of  a  place  in  one  course  may  transfer,  without  loss,  to  an- 
other. For  all  the  courses  offered  in  Grade  IX  of  the  intermedi- 
ate school,  the  work  mapped  out  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  for 
the  ninth  grade  in  the  senior  high  school.  In  each  subject  the 
same  syllabus  is  used,  and  councils  made  up  of  teachers  from 
both  schools  meet  to  make  necessary  adjustments. 

Methods. 

Grade  IX  has  full  departmental  teaching,  each  teacher 
having  not  more  than  two  major  subjects.  Individual  differ- 
ences are  easily  recognized  and  provided  for  in  the  small-sized 
classes  and  in  the  methods  of  teaching  used.  Provision  is 
made  for  much  independent  work  on  the  part  of  those  who  are 
able  to  do  it.  To  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  slower  pupils, 
some  schools  employ  when  possible  the  services  of  a  special 
teacher.  To  the  pupils  assigned  to  her  the  special  teacher  gives 
individual  or  small-group  instruction  in  work  planned  by  the 
regular  teacher  to  meet  specific  needs,  and  supervised  by  the 
regular  teacher  also.  In  the  supervised  study  periods,  some 
teacher  comes  in  daily  contact  with  each  individual  pupil. 
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Ninth  grade  teachers  in  both  schools  have  the  same  supervision. 
In  some  cases  the  heads  of  departments  in  the  various  subjects 
in  the  senior  high  school  visit  the  ninth  grades  in  the  interme- 
diate school  or  confer  with  the  teachers.  Military  drill  is 
given  at  the  senior  high  school,  and  physical  training  has  direct 
and  constant  supervision. 

Promotion  and  Graduation. 
These  are  approaching  the  standards  set  by  the  senior  high 
school.  Principals,  by  posting  the  bi-monthly  marks,  by  dis- 
cussing with  their  teachers  individually  or  at  teachers'  meetings 
standards  of  marking  in  the  various  subjects  and  curves  of 
distribution,  are  awakening  all  concerned  to  a  realization  of  the 
importance  of  wise  marking  in  holding  pupils  in  school.  Pro- 
motion is  by  subject,  the  point  system  being  used.  To  make 
up  failures,  to  strengthen  weaknesses,  or  to  do  advanced 
work  in  some  of  the  major  subjects,  ninth  grade  pupils  recom- 
mended by  the  intermediate  schools  are  admitted  to  the 
Summer  Review  High  School.  To  hold  pupils  in  school, 
diplomas  are  given  in  the  intermediate  schools.  Some  schools 
hold  regular  graduation  exercises.    Others  have  none. 

Other  Activities. 
The  organization  of  the  intermediate  school  calls  for,  and 
provides  for  educational  and  vocational  guidance.  Wrong 
choices  and  decisions  are  thus  avoided  early  in  the  child's 
career.  Most  intermediate  schools  include  in  their  weekly 
programs  a  wide  range  of  extra-curricula  activities.  Through 
these  activities  the  aptitudes  and  abilities  of  the  pupils  are 
brought  to  light.  In  conjunction  with  the  things  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  paragraph,  they  offer  great  opportunities  for 
guidance. 

Conclusion. 

In  the  ways  suggested  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  the 
intermediate  school  is  fitting  its  ninth  grade  pupils  not  only 
to  take  their  places  in  Grade  X  on  an  equal  footing  with  those 
pupils  prepared  in  Grade  IX  of  the  senior  high  school,  but  it 
is,  also,  by  its  diversified  and  attractive  school  program,  keep- 
ing pupils  in  school  to  complete  their  education. 

To  determine  how  effectively  the  Intermediate  Schools 
were  doing  their  work,  certain  investigations  were  made. 
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Since  the  process  of  changing  from  the  8-4  to  the  6-3-3  type  of 
organization  is  not  yet  completed,  there  is  in  the  tenth  grade 
one  group  of  children  who  spent  the  previous  year  in  the  inter- 
mediate school  and  another  group  that  spent  that  year  in 
the  ninth  grade  of  the  high  school.  Thus  it  is  possible  to 
compare  the  two  groups  as  to  success  in  studies  and  persistence 
in  school.  The  following  table*  shows  the  relative  standing 
of  the  two  groups  in  their  studies  during  five  years,  and  proves 
that  the  intermediate  pupils  have  not  been  greatly  handi- 
capped by  change  of  schools  between  the  ninth  and  tenth 
grades. 


Percentage  of  Marks  Earned  by  Grade  X  Pupils. 


A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

Score 

1920-1921. 

9 

30 

47 

14 

0 

234 

7 

30 

47 

16 

0 

228 

1921-1922. 

• 

Second  vear  high  school  puoils  

11 

28 

41 

12 

8 

232 

9 

27 

40 

15 

9 

212 

1922-1923. 

10 

28 

40 

13 

9 

217 

8 

26 

40 

15 

11 

205 

1923-1924. 

21 

49 

11 

11 

200 

5 

22 

51 

11 

11 

199 

1924-1925. 

7 

21 

49 

9 

14 

199 

Tenth  prade  intermediate  pupils  

6 

18 

50 

9 

17 

187 

Another  study  was  made  of  the  tenth  grade  pupils  in  a 
single  high  school.  Of  773  pupils  entering  that  grade  in  1923, 
607  were  promoted  from  the  ninth  grade  in  the  same  school, 
and  166  were  admitted  from  Grade  IX  of  fourteen  different 
intermediate  schools.  The  following  tables  show  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  two  groups,  the  elimination  at  the  end  of  each 
bi-monthly  period,  and  the  failures  by  number  of  subjects  of 


♦The  figures  for  1920-1923  are  from  Assistant  Superintendent  Arthur  L.  Gould's 
report  to  the  Superintendent,  1922. 
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those  eliminated.  As  might  be  expected,  the  group  that  came 
from  the  ninth  grade  in  the  same  school  made  the  best  show- 
ing, but  there  are  no  striking  differences  seen  when  the  two 
groups  are  compared  by  percentages. 


Percentage  of  Elimination. 


Pupils  from 
Grade  IX, 

High  School 
Total,  607. 

Pupils  from 
Grade  IX, 

Intermediate 
Total,  166. 

Pupils  who  left  Grade  X  from  September,  1923,  to 
June,  1924.  inclusive. 

97    16  per  cent. 

40    24  per  cent. 

Length  of  Time  Pupils  Remained  in  Grade  X. 


High  School 
Total,  97. 

Intermediate 
Total,  40. 

Number  eliminated  before  November  1  

Number  eliminated  before  January  1  

29    4.8  per  cent.. 
25    4. 1  per  cent.. . 
18    3  percent... 
16    2. 6  per  cent.. . 
9    1. 5 per  cent.. . 

17    10. 2  per  cent. 
12     7. 2  per  cent. 

4  2.4  per  cent. 

5  3    per  cent. 
2      1.2  per  cent. 

Scholarship. 

In  this  scholarship  record  of  pupils  eliminated,  the  percent- 
ages are  figured  not  upon  the  total  numbers  of  pupils  discharged, 
but  upon  the  numbers  that  remained  in  Grade  X  for  at  least 
two  months. 

High  School 
Total,  68. 

Intermediate 
Total,  23. 

Number  failing  in  no  subjects  

Number  failing  in  1  subject  

Number  failing  in  2  subjects  

Number  failing  in  3  subjects  

Number  failing  in  4  subjects  

Number  failing  in  5  subjects  

9    13  per  cent  

7    10  per  cent.. .  . 
7    10  per  cent  

13  19  per  cent  

18    27  per  cent...  . 

14  2 1  per  cent. . .  . 

2  9  per  cent  

3  13  per  cent  

2     9  per  cent  

1      4  per  cent  

9    39  per  cent  

6    26  per  cent  

Finally,  an  investigation  of  teaching  methods  and  amount 
of  work  accomplished  was  made,  identical  questions  being 
sent  to  teachers  of  the  ninth  grade  in  the  intermediate  school 
and  teachers  having  ninth  grade  classes  in  the  high  school. 
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The  subjects  of  English,  history,  modern  languages,  and 
mathematics  were  covered.  The  following  questions  were 
asked  of  the  two  groups  of  teachers. 

1.  What  point  do  you  reach  in  your  course  by  the  end  of  the  school  year? 

2.  Do  you  use  the  direct  method  in  modern  language  classes? 

3.  Do  you  use  a  text-book  in  French  and  Spanish  classes? 

4.  What  is  the  average  mortality  in  the  ninth  grade? 

The  replies  showed  that  about  the  same  amount  of  material 
was  covered  in  each  case;  so  the  intermediate  pupil  has  not  been 
handicapped  by  lack  of  preparation.  The  direct  method  of 
language  teaching  was  nearly  always  used  in  the  intermediate 
school,  but  in  the  high  school  a  combination  of  the  direct 
method  and  the  grammar  method  was  generally  employed. 
Both  groups  used  text-books  for  French  and  Spanish. 

The  answers  to  question  4  showed  that  there  was  a  greater 
average  mortality  in  the  ninth  grade  classes  still  in  the  high 
school,  than  in  the  ninth  grade  in  the  intermediate  school, 
8  per  cent  in  the  high  school  against  3  per  cent  in  the  inter- 
mediate school.  Statistics  on  the  progress  of  pupils  in  the  tenth 
grade,  compiled  bi-monthly  in  one  of  our  largest  high  schools, 
show  that  there  is  a  greater  difference  in  the  scores  obtained 
by  the  two  groups  of  pupils  in  modern  languages  and  in  Latin 
than  in  either  English  or  mathematics. 

Suggestions  from  the  teachers  as  to  how  articulation  may 
be  improved  are  given  below  by  subjects. 

Mathematics. 

The  pupils  now  entering  our  tenth  grade  are  largely  those  completing 
the  ninth  grade  in  the  intermediate  school.  Notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  there  is  in  use  a  regular  course  of  study  in  mathematics,  which  is 
doubtless  followed  pretty  closely  everywhere,  pupils  come  to  us  with 
widely  different  equipment  in  mathematics,  the  result  of  different  methods, 
varying  emphasis  on  a  given  portion  of  the  work  in  different  schools, 
varying  ability  of  the  pupils,  and  many  other  causes.  We  have  found 
by  experience  that  unless  we  do  something  to  gather  up  these  loose  ends, 
and  give  the  pupils  a  new  viewpoint  in  the  subject,  they  are  quite  unable 
to  make  any  use  of  algebra  in  the  solution  of  the  problems  arising  in  geome-' 
try,  and  still  less  are  they  able  to  do  the  work  in  the  later  course  in  algebra. 
Therefore  we  give  the  first  four  months  of  Mathematics  II  to  algebra. 

Latin. 

Tenth  grade  pupils  from  the  intermediate  school  are  not  as  well 
grounded  in  the  fundamentals  of  Latin  as  pupils  of  this  grade  who  have 
passed  the  ninth  grade  in  the  high  school.    Furthermore,  the  pupils  from 
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the  intermediate  school  are  less  self-dependent  than  those  from  the  high 
school;  they  seem  less  able  to  do  things  themselves,  and  they  need  more 
help. 

History. 

All  college  preparatory  pupils  should  have  Ancient  history  in  the  ninth 
grade  of  the  intermediate  school.  If  in  the  ninth  grade  of  the  intermediate 
school  they  have  Greek  history  three  hours  a  week,  and  then  in  the  tenth 
grade  have  Roman  history  three  hours  a  week,  this  satisfies  the  college 
requirements.  There  are  some  pupils  coming  from  the  ninth  grade  with 
no  Ancient  history.  Ordinarily  these  pupils  have  had  a  year  of  intro- 
ductory science  which  does  not  count  in  the  college  requirements. 

If  Greek  history  is  given  in  the  intermediate  school,  there  should  be  the 
same  supervision  as  has  been  given  the  modern  languages,  for  example. 

Modern  Languages. 
The  most  successful  articulation  seems  to  be  in  the  field  of  modern 
languages,  probably  because  from  the  beginning  there  has  been  a  super- 
visor of  modern  languages.  But  even  better  results  would  be  obtained 
if  modern  language  teachers  in  the  high  school  and  in  the  ninth  grade  of 
the  intermediate  would  take  advantage  more  generally  of  the  opportunity 
offered  to  exchange  visits  with  the  purpose  of  unifying  their  methods  of 
teaching  their  subjects.  A  better  mutual  understanding  in  the  two  groups 
of  classes,  obtained  by  observation  and  discussion,  ought  to  have  beneficial 
results. 

The  Problem  of  Home  Study. 

A  large  amount  of  outside  preparation  is  demanded  of  the 
pupils  in  the  Boston  Schools  and  though  some  of  it  can  be  done 
in  "study  hours/'  with  or  without  supervision,  most  must  be 
accomplished  at  home.  Failure  to  do  home  work  usually 
means  failure  in  studies  and  ultimate  elimination  from  school. 
Such  failure  may  be  due  to  faulty  training,  or  to  conditions  at 
home  over  which  the  pupil  has  no  control.  In  either  case 
remedial  steps  should  be  taken.  To  determine  the  need  of 
revising  the  current  practices  of  assigning  lessons,  a  study  of 
the  situation  in  the  Boston  schools  was  made. 

Home  lessons  begin  with  the  intermediate  school,  and  it  is 
the  duty  of  that  school  to  instil  in  the  pupils  correct  methods  of 
study.  To  accomplish  this,  a  judicious  allowance  of  time  is 
made  for  supervised  study.  But  even  in  the  seventh  grade 
short  home  lessons  are  assigned  nightly.  In  the  eighth  grade, 
home  work  requiring  at  least  one  hour  is  assigned  each  night, 
and  the  custom  of  assigning  more  than  one  subject  is  commenced. 
In  the  ninth  grade  systematic  and  more  difficult  home  work  is 
required,  the  intermediate  schools  expecting  their  pupils  to 
spend  from  eight  to  twelve  hours  weekly  in  home  study,  while 
the  high  schools  exact  from  ten  to  fifteen  hours  per  week  from 
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their  ninth  grade  pupils.  The  upper  grades  in  the  high  school 
are  given  about  the  same  amount  of  work  as  the  ninth  grade, 
and  usually  a  home  lesson  is  assigned  for  every  meeting  of  each 
class.  Since  in  the  average  high  school  most  subjects  meet 
only  three  or  four  times  a  week,  an  irregularity  in  the  daily 
amount  of  work  results  that  sometimes  has  very  bad  effects 
upon  the  younger  pupils. 

More  than  eighty  per  cent  of  the  eighth  grade  teachers  inter- 
viewed expressed  a  high  opinion  of  the  value  of  this  home  work 
on  the  grounds  that  it  was  good  preparation  for  high  school, 
kept  the  home  in  closer  contact  with  the  school,  afforded  good 
review  and  good  drill,  and  developed  habits  of  self-reliance  and 
individual  effort.  In  the  higher  grades  teachers  declared  it 
absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  cover  the  amount  of  work  laid 
out  in  the  course  of  study.  Many  teachers  sought  to  allow  for 
individual  differences  among  the  pupils  by  taking  maximum  and 
minimum  assignments,  allowing  choice  of  topics,  and  making 
special  individual  assignments  to  slow  pupils.  Where  classes 
were  divided  according  to  ability,  home  lessons  were  adapted 
to  the  capacity  of  the  class. 

In  the  high  school,  supervised  study  has  not  always  proved 
successful,  or  practicable,  so  the  pupils  are  expected  to  prepare 
their  lessons  largely  at  home.  To  determine  how  much  the 
changed  conditions  under  which  the  boy  and  girl  of  1925  is 
living  may  have  affected  his  or  her  ability  to  do  home  work 
satisfactorily,  the  following  questionnaire  was  given  to  more  than 
seven  thousand  Boston  high  school  pupils.  School  number  3 
was  a  college  preparatory  school,  numbers  1  and  2,  schools  for 
boys,  number  4,  a  girls'  school.  The  comparative  as  well  as  the 
combined  results  are  given  in  the  following  table. 

Questionnaire  on  Home  Study. 
To  the  pupil:  Please  answer  these  questions  honestly  and  do 
not  sign  your  name.    This  paper  will  not  be  read  by  any 
teacher  in  this  school. 

1.  How  many  hours  do  you  study  each  day  on  your  home 
lessons?  

2.  Have  you  a  quiet  place  where  you  can  study?   

3.  Do  you  work  for  pay  outside  of  school  hours?  Mornings? 
  Afternoons?   Evenings?   

4.  How  manv  hours  daily  do  you  devote  to  radio?  — ! — 

5.  How  many  hours  daily  do  you  practice  music?  
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Percentage  Tabulation  of  the  "Questionnaire  on  Home  Study." 


Hour  Studied. 

1 

SCHOOL 

2 

... 

IN  UMBER. 

3 

4 

Total. 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

1.    Home  study.. . 

0  hours  

4 

2 

5 

1 

2 

1  hour  or  less.. 

23 

28 

7 

13 

18 

1\  to  2  hours.. 

46 

56 

37 

36 

43 

2}  to  3  hours.. 

22 

12 

42 

35 

28 

3k        4-  hnnr^ 

13 

14 

g 

2.    Quiet  place  .  .  . 

"No  "  

13 

13 

14 

5 

11 

3.  Workers  

5 

6 

2 

1 
6 

3 

Afternoons.. .  . 

24 

21 

10 

16 

17 

12 

4 

4 

10 

4  Radio  

72 

74 

75 

70 

72 

tl  hour  or  less.. 

20 

IS 

18 

20 

20 

li  to  2  hours.. 

6 

5 

6 

7 

6 

2£  to  3  hours.. 

2 

3 

1 

2 

2 

69 

76 

67 

52 

64 

1  hour  or  less.. 

21 

18 

25 

35 

27 

U  to  2  hours.. 

8 

5 

7 

11 

8 

2h  to  3  hours.. 

2 

1 

1 

5 

1 

From  a  perusal  of  this  table,  which  probably  gives  a  fairly 
accurate  picture  of  the  conditions  existing  in  the  usual  city  high 
school,  it  is  clear  that  the  average  high  school  student  is  in  no 
danger  of  breaking  down  from  "overstudy."  With  the  excep- 
tion of  college  and  "Tech"  preparatory  schools  and  classes,  it 
would  seem  evident  that  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the 
pupils  study  less  than  the  required  two  hours  daily  at  home. 
Perhaps,  with  the  universal  popularity  of  the  American  high 
school  and  its  commendable  variety  of  courses,  such  a  fact  is  an 
inevitable  consequence . 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  less  than  one  out  of  eight  pupils 
complains  of  unfavorable  conditions  for  study,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  some  teachers,  as  well  as  others,  are  fond  of  looking 
down  from  above  upon  what  they  regard  as  the  hopelessly 
depressing  environment  of  certain  pupils  or  districts.  "A  pure, 
simple,  and  steadfast  spirit  is  not  distracted,  though  it  be 
employed  in  many  works!" 

The  suprisingly  small  percentage  of  radio  devotees  proves 
that  this  invention  is  losing  its  novelty  and  possibly  will  be 
soon  "taken  for  granted"  along  with  the  telephone  and  phono- 
graph and  other  modern  achievements. 

The  percentage  of  music  students  is  probably  fairly  constant, 
and  it  is  pleasing  to  see  that  nearly  fifty  per  cent  of  the  girls  still 
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regard  musical  ability  as  a  desirable  accomplishment.  It  is 
certainly  encouraging  to  pupils  to  know  that  the  high  schools 
give  them  diploma  credit  for  this  "outside  music. " 

In  conclusion,  it  seems  fitting  to  point  out  that  in  the  general 
high  schools  the  large  percentage  of  pupils  that  are  self-support- 
ing affords  another  manifestation  of  the  wonderful  opportun- 
ities offered  by  our  democracy  to  the  "plain  people."  It  is 
very  likely  that  such  work  lessens  the  time  a  pupil  can  devote 
to  home  study,  but  it  is  also  true  that  in  possibly  no  other 
country  on  this  earth  would  this  same  type  of  pupil  be  receiving 
a  high  school  education.  There  seems  no  need,  therefore,  for 
any  serious  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  Boston  schools  towards 
the  matter  of  home  work. 

• 

The  Special  Schools. 
As  pupils  proceed  in  school,  variation  in  abilities  and  aims 
require  differentiation  in  the  educational  opportunities  offered. 
In  the  intermediate  school  a  somewhat  different  course  is 
offered  to  the  boy  or  girl  who  expects  to  go  to  college  from  that 
offered  the  one  who  intends  to  enter  business.  In  fact,  the 
Latin  schools  have  their  own  preparatory  courses  for  inter- 
mediate pupils  in  their  own  buildings.  The  prevocational 
center  also  serves  its  special  purpose  in  the  intermediate  organ- 
ization. It  is  in  the  high  school,  however,  that  differentiation 
is  most  complete.  Centrally  located  and  admitting  pupils  from 
all  parts  of  the  city  are  specialized  high  schools,  while  the 
district  high  schools  in  the  outlying  districts  offer  courses  that 
fit  for  college,  business,  or  industry.  Differentiation  according 
to  life  work  is  thus  the  keynote  in  the  high  school.  How  well 
these  schools  or  courses  achieve  their  purpose  is  shown  by  a 
study  of  their  growth,  and  the  success  in  life  attending  their 
graduates. 

Prevocational  Centers. 
In  the  intermediate  organization,  prevocational  centers 
exist  to  enable  boys  and  girls  to  choose  more  wisely  their  life 
work.  Hence,  first  hand  experiences  in  electricity,  printing, 
machine  shop  practice,  sheet  metal  work,  wood  working,  and 
gardening  are  given  to  the  boys,  while  printing,  millinery, 
dressmaking,  and  cooking  experiences  are  received  by  the  girls. 
These  are  very  practical  contacts  which  offer  opportunities  to 
understand  book  knowledge  and  apply  it  directly.    Thus  many 
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pupils  advance  to  a  keener  appreciation  of  their  abilities  and  a 
clearer  conception  of  the  vocation  in  which  they  may  hope  to  be 
successful. 

The  Latin  Schools. 

These  are  a  distinct  type  of  secondary  schools  in  that  they 
prepare,  solely  for  college.  To  them  pupils  are  admitted  from 
all  parts  of  the  city.  The  parents  of  such  pupils  must  state 
that  it  is  their  purpose  to  send  the  children  to  college.  Hence, 
the  student  body  of  these  schools  is  selective  at  entrance  by 
scholarship  and  by  purpose  in  life. 

The  growth  of  the  Public  Latin  School  (for  boys)  since  1635, 
and  the  Girls'  Latin  since  it  was  founded  in  1878  indicates  a 
demand  in  Boston  for  such  schools.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  these  schools  have  grown  in  total  numbers  despite  the  fact 
that  pupils  proving  unfitted,  after  repeated  trials,  for  the  work 
of  the  classical  curriculum  are  urged  to  transfer  to  that  school 
wherein  their  needs  can  be  better  met.  Over  ninety  per  cent 
of  the  graduates  go  to  some  college. 

The  High  School  of  Commerce. 

The  Boston  High  School  of  Commerce  is  a  new  school,  com- 
paratively speaking,  as  it  has  been  in  existence  only  since  1906. 
The  total  enrollment  in  the  school  during  the  first  year  was 
140,  but  now  there  are  approximately  1,500  boys  enrolled  each 
year.  From  a  first  graduating  class  of  19  the  numbers  have 
increased  to  present  graduating  classes  of  about  275. 

As  its  name  indicates,  the  primary  aim  of  the  work  in  each 
department  of  the  school  is  to  prepare  boys  for  successful 
business  careers.  Although  the  school  was  started  as  an 
experiment  in  education  in  Boston,  its  usefulness  has  long  since 
been  demonstrated.  Its  graduates  are  in  demand  when  vacan- 
cies occur  in  the  business  houses  of  Boston. 

The  following  statistics,  collected  during  the  year  1922-23, 
concerning  the  class  which  graduated  in  June,  1922,  indicate 
what  is  typical  of  lines  of  work  followed  by  graduates  of  this 
school: 


Commercial: 

Sales  and  stock  work 
Bookkeeping  and  clerical 
Stenographic  .... 

College  of  Business  Administration 


61 
77 

23 
15 

—  176 
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Colleges,  Academic  and  Technical  20 

Mechanical  work   7 

Miscellaneous   3 

Unknown  26 

—  56 

Total   232 


The  greater  part  of  the  graduates  are  placed  in  positions  in 
June  of  the  year  that  they  graduate.  A  " running  list"  is  kept 
at  all  times,  however,  and  graduates  are  frequently  placed  in 
new  positions.  The  "placement"  supervisor  visits  a  large 
percentage  of  the  graduates  at  their  jobs  within  the  first  year 
after  graduation.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  large  percent- 
age of  calls  for  placements  comes  directly  or  indirectly  from 
the  graduates. 

During  the  school  term  each  boy  in  the  third  year  is  able 
to  observe  by  visits  the  practical  work  carried  on  in  ten  or 
twelve  different  kinds  of  businesses.  Many  business  men  em- 
ploy pupils  in  December  of  each  year  for  periods  of  a  few  days 
to  two  or  three  weeks. 

The  High  School  of  Commerce,  in  its  eagerness  to  carry  out 
its  solemn  pledge  to  the  Commonwealth,  keeps  constantly  in 
mind  two  fundamental  considerations:  First,  to  maintain  such 
traditions  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  students  will 
want  to  stay  in  school;  second,  to  regard  the  best  interests  of 
the  individual  as  more  important  than  any  other  consideration. 

The  fact  that  the  percentage  of  survival  is  constantly  in- 
creasing is  evidence  that  the  first  concern  of  the  school  is 
bearing  fruit.  The  number  of  boys  placed  in  permanent 
positions,  their  continuance  and  success  in  those  positions,  the 
large  percentage  of  graduates  and  nongraduates  who  continue 
their  educational  endeavor  after  leaving  school,  are  evidences 
that  the  second  concern  of  the  school  is  giving  its  administra- 
tors encouragement  to  continue  and  broaden  this  phase  of  their 
work. 

The  Boston  Trade  School. 
During  the  last  twenty-five  years  most  trades  have  under- 
gone complete  reorganization  due  to  radical  changes  in  materials 
used  and  methods  employed  in  construction.  The  need  for 
trained  workmen  made  itself  felt  early  in  this  period.  Busi- 
ness turned  to  the  Public  School  System  as  the  best  place  for 
giving  this  training.    In  response  to  this  demand  the  School 
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Committee  of  the  City  of  Boston  established  the  Boston  Trade 
School  in  1911.  The  aim  of  the  Boston  Trade  School  is  to 
give  boys  a  thorough  training  in  the  fundamental  operations  of 
a  trade,  and  at  the  same  time  give  them  a  well-balanced 
secondary  school  education. 

The  law  gives  authority  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  and 
to  the  cities  and  towns  wherein  industrial  training  schools  are 
located  to  set  up  their  own  policies,  within  the  provisions  of  the 
act,  thereby  fitting  a  particular  school  to  meet  local  needs. 
The  Boston  School  Committee,  taking  'into  consideration  the 
existence  of  prevocational  and  specialized  schools  within  its 
system,  has  shaped  the  policy  of  the  Boston  Trade  School  as 
follows : 

1.  That  pupils  admitted  to  the  Boston  Trade  School  shall  be  graduates 

of  a  grammar  school  or  shall  have  had  an  equivalent  education. 

2.  The  pupils  shall  not  be  physically  or  mentally  handicapped  and  shall 

be  able  to  profit  by  the  course. 

The  nation,  state,  and  city  are  in  accord  with  respect  to  this 
policy,  and  such  data  as  we  have  from  other  schools  altogether 
justifies  the  same. 

Graduates  of  any  elementary  school  of  the  Boston  system  and 
pupils  from  private  schools  in  and  around  Boston  are 
admitted  to  the  school.  Any  student  wishing  to  learn  a  trade 
not  taught  in  adjacent  towns  is  also  eligible.  Upon  entering 
the  school,  the  student  elects  to  follow  a  given  trade,  and  while 
at  the  school  he  specializes  in  the  trade  of  his  choice  to  the 
exclusion  of  others.  This  would  indicate  a  definite  aim  on  the 
part  of  the  student;  therefore  he  might  be  expected  to  be:  (a) 
Regular  in  attendance;  (6)  Prompt  in  arriving  at  school;  (c) 
Persistent  in  following  the  course  through  to  its  completion; 
(d)  Sure  of  placement  in  his  chosen  trade  upon  graduation. 

(a.)  Attendance. —  Consideration  of  the  attendance  should 
take  into  account  the  fact  that  pupils  come  from  the  outlying 
sections  as  well  as  from  Boston  proper.  Furthermore,  9  per 
cent  of  the  enrollment  are  nonresident  students.  An  average 
attendance  of  94  per  cent  has  been  maintained  during  the  last 
five  years. 

(6)  Punctuality. —  If  a  student  is  to  be  trained  for  industry, 
a  major  item  in  his  training  should  be  punctuality.  In  this 
connection  the  Boston  Trade  School  shows  an  average  of  95.3 
per  cent  of  timely  arrivals  over  a  period  of  five  years.  This 
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is  a  commendable  record  in  view  of  the  fact  that  students 
come  from  long  distances,  and  also  the  school  session  starts 
fifteen  minutes  earlier  than  in  most  of  the  other  schools. 

(c.)  Persistence. —  Any  figures  given  under  this  caption 
would  be  misleading  when  compared  with  those  of  other  schools, 
for  the  reason  that  at  present  we  are  graduating  three  classes  of 
pupils  —  from  two-year,  three-year,  and  four-year  courses, 
which  is  not  done  in  any  other  secondary  school  at  present. 
Although  definite  courses  of  study  for  the  third  and  fourth 
years  have  been  established  only  since  1918,  it  is  significant 
that  the  rate  of  increase  of  these  classes  has  been  50  per  cent 
over  the  previous  year.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
such  increase  will  continue  until  the  persistence  of  the  stu- 
dents through  the  four-year  course  has  exerted  a  telling  in- 
fluence upon  the  undergraduates  of  the  school. 

(d.)  Placement. —  It  is  significant  to  note  that  on  July  1 
of  last  year  every  graduate  had  found  his  place  in  industry. 
The  graduates  of  the  Trade  School  readily  find  positions  in 
the  trade.  The  average  percentage  of  graduates  placed  over 
a  period  of  five  years  was  64  per  cent.  In  this  connection  may 
be  mentioned  the  persistent  requests  of  several  local  and 
national  associations  of  manufacturers  for  the  inauguration  of 
new  courses  covering  their  lines  of  work.  More  recent  requests 
have  come  from  the  National  Association  of  Plumbing  Goods 
Manufacturers,  the  National  Wall  Paper  Manufacturers 
Association,  the  Commission  on  Apprenticeship,  Painters,  and 
Decorators  Association,  and  the  Stationary  Engineers  and 
Firemen. 

Co-operative  Industrial  Courses. 
In  1906  Governor  Douglas  called  attention  to  the  educa- 
tional and  industrial  condition  of  boys  fourteen  to  sixteen  years 
of  age  and  recommended  part-time  schooling  as  a  substitute 
for  the  apprenticeship  system  of  training  then  in  vogue  in  indus- 
try. The  first  co-operative  high  school  course  was  established 
in  Fitch  burg  in  1908.  Boston  soon  followed  with  other  courses. 
At  present  part-time  courses  are  offered  in  machine  shop 
practice,  woodworking,  electricity  and  automobile  work  in 
various  district  high  schools.  These  courses  make  such  schools 
distinctive  in  so  far  as  work  in  these  courses  is  on  a  part-time 
basis  after  the  first  year.  Part  of  the  year  is  spent  in  school 
for  academic  and  industrial  instruction.  The  rest  of  the 
time  is  spent  acquiring  practice  in  industry. 
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It  suffices  to  say  that  pupils  who  pursue  these  courses  are 
very  regular  in  attendance.  Many  industries  are  eager  to 
co-operate  with  the  schools.  These  pupils  earn  enough  from 
their  work  to  make  it  possible  for  many  to  remain  in  school 
for  from  one  to  four  years  longer  than  they  otherwise  would. 
They  have  also  received  a  more  adequate  training  in  citizen- 
ship and  better  preparation  for  their  life  work. 

The  Mechanic  Arts  High  School. 

The  Mechanic  Arts  High  School  opened  in  1895  as  a  general 
high  school  to  meet  specifically  the  needs  of  boys  whose  chief 
interests  lay  in  science,  mathematics,  drawing,  and  the  mechanic 
arts.  It  is  not  a  trade  school.  From  1895  till  1909  the  train- 
ing was  such  as  would  enable  boys  to  enter  higher  technical 
institutions.  From  1909  to  1914  the  aim  of  the  school  was  to 
give  training  in  the  mechanic  arts  and  allied  subjects  but  to 
stop  short  of  preparing  boys  for  college.  Since  1914  both  pre- 
vious aims  of  the  school  have  been  absorbed  by  giving  two 
courses,  one  to  prepare  for  colleges  of  a  technical  sort  and  the 
other,  mechanical.  In  both  courses  much  emphasis  is  placed 
upon  the  practical  uses  of  science,  mathematics,  and  English 
in  industry  and  upon  the  industrial  side  of  history. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  1895  there  were  160  pupils 
in  the  school;  in  two  more  years  the  attendance  had  doubled 
and  kept  rapidly  growing  till  1913  when  it  reached  the  high 
mark  of  1,506.  From  that  date  it  declined  more  rapidly  than 
it  had  risen  till  in  1918  the  low  mark  of  911  was  reached.  This 
was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  parents  were  dissatisfied 
when  they  found  their  sons  could  not  continue  their  education 
in  higher  institutions.  When  the  aim  of  the  school  was  changed 
to  give  both  a  mechanical  course  and  a  college  training  course, 
the  attendance  once  more  increased.  The  immediate  response 
was  at  a  rate  greater  than  anything  previously  experienced. 
Today  the  enrollment  is  practically  1,650. 

What  of  the  graduates?  A  study  made  two  years  ago  shows 
that  of  2,236  graduates  from  the  first  19  classes  678  were 
attending  higher  institutions  of  learning,  751  were  engaged 
in  work  closely  related  to  their  training,  470  gave  no  informa- 
tion about  their  occupation,  and  337  were  in  work  designated 
as  unrelated  to  their  training.  This  means  that  about  one- 
third  of  the  graduates  were  in  college,  40  per  cent  were  engaged 
in  related  work  as  machinists,  carpenters,  pattern-makers, 
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draftsmen,  surveyors,  designers,  etc.,  and  that  the  remaining 
group  of  about  20  per  cent  of  the  graduates  were  working  as 
clerks,  salesmen,  bankers,  bookkeepers,  or  in  various  commer- 
cial lines.  The  last  group  is  partly  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  positions  were  with  concerns  whose  business 
brought  them  into  close  touch  with  mechanics. 

A  later  study  made  in  April,  1925,  showed  that  roughly  85 
per  cent  of  the  graduates  were  in  positions  requiring  knowledge 
fairly  well  related  to  their  kind  of  training.  It  is  also  well  to 
note  that  the  number  of  men  occupying  executive  positions  in 
industry  is  substantial  and  is  increasing. 

From  the  above  facts  it  may  well  be  concluded  that  in  Bos- 
ton parents  of  many  boys  wish  their  sons'  mechanical  apti- 
tudes further  developed  during  the  high  school  period.  And 
further  many  wish  them  to  be  so  prepared  that  upon  graduat- 
ing they  may  enter  technical  colleges  to  become  engineers. 

The  attendance  at  the  school,  wherein  there  is  compara- 
tively little  truancy,  is  willing  upon  the  part  of  the  pupil.  He 
is  interested  in  something  he  likes  and  can  do.  The  with- 
drawals for  the  most  part  are  because  the  parent  needs  the 
economic  aid  of  the  child.  The  graduates  are  successful. 
Hence  the  present  pupils  may  reasonably  expect  to  become 
self-supporting,  honorable  citizens  as  long  as  the  times  con- 
tinue to  be  dominated  by  great  industrial  progress. 

The  Girls  Trade  School. 

Here  young  girls  are  trained  to  earn  a  livelihood  in  those 
trades  which  require  skill,  and  which  are  open  to  women. 
Pupils  come  from  without  as  well  as  within  Boston.  They  are 
all  given  instruction  in  either  millinery,  trade  design,  dress- 
making, machine  operating,  or  catering. 

Instruction  is  continuous  and  leads  to  a  rapid  mastery  of 
the  skills  necessary  to  obtain  and  maintain  a  desired  position. 
Hence  no  regular  graduation  is  held  in  either  the  day  or  evening 
sessions  of  the  school.  Pupils  are  placed  upon  completion  of 
their  work.  The  fact  that  this  school  has  enabled  many  girls 
upon  going  to  work  to  improve  their  economic  prospects  has 
contributed  much  to  its  great  worth. 

The  High  School  of  Practical  Arts. 
This  school  gives  all  its  girls  a  secondary  education  and 
accents  such  tendencies  toward  practical  work  as  would  be 
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found  in  girls  interested  in  domestic  science,  dressmaking, 
millinery,  or  art.  The  four-year  course  appeals  to  many  girls. 
In  fact  the  school  has  grown  steadily  since  its  inception.  Its 
graduates  are  profitably  employed  along  the  special  Ikies  in 
which  they  received  instruction  or  are  pursuing  a  higher  educa- 
tion. So  successful  have  the  graduates  been  that  now  pupils 
are  in  demand  for  positions. 

The  Boston  Clerical  School. 

Intensive  and  individual  training  in  commercial  subjects, 
under  conditions  duplicating  as  far  as  possible  those  in  business 
offices,  is  given  here.  The  graduates  are  fitted  to  take  positions 
as  accountants,  bookkeepers,  clerical  workers,  stenographers, 
and  secretaries.  Girls  who  wish,  after  two  or  three  years' 
training  in  high  schools,  to  take  an  intensive  business  training 
will  find  this  school  fitted  to  their  needs.  Graduates  of  high 
schools  who  wish  to  prepare  for  business,  or  who  have  had  a 
commercial  training  but  desire  to  proceed  further  and  be  able 
to  secure  more  advanced  positions,  will  find  this  school  equally 
well  fitted  to  their  needs.  Punctuality  and  persistence  count 
for  much  in  the  rapid  advance  of  students.  Most  students 
complete  the  work  in  from  one  and  one-half  to  two  years. 

This  school  has  grown  since  it  was  instituted.  The  employ- 
ment department  is  in  touch  with  many  business  houses  which 
are  anxious  to  receive  graduates. 

The  Continuation  Schools. 

The  young  boys  and  girls  who,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
leave  school  before  they  reach  the  age  of  sixteen  years  present 
a  definite  and  special  problem.  They  may  swell  the  ranks  of 
the  great  army  of  unskilled  workers  in  our  democracy,  they 
may  add  to  the  numbers  of  the  unemployed,  or  they  may  be 
trained  in  an  appealing  way  for  work  and  for  advancement. 
The  latter  is  the  aim  of  these  schools. 

Through  the  enthusiastic  co-operation  of  the  school,  the  home, 
and  the  employer,  the  pupil  is  shown  the  benefits  of  practical 
education  and  how  to  make  the  most  of  his  four  hours  of 
weekly  attendance.  The  opportunity  to  do  actual  work  and 
thus  help  in  the  choice  of  a  vocation  and  the  guidance  and 
follow-up  work  of  the  teacher  and  the  employment  bureau 
give  the  pupil  confidence.    This  doubtless  accounts  in  a  great 
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part  for  the  high  percentage  of  regular  and  willing  attendance, 
even  though  compulsory  by  law. 

The  existence  of  this  school  must  necessarily  depend  upon 
the  number  of  pupils  who  leave  the  regular  well-defined  paths 
of  the  education  system  of  Boston  before  they  are  by  law  entitled 
to  stop  schooling  of  some  form.  Hence  there  are  thousands  in 
weekly  attendance.  As  soon  as  one  pupil  reaches  sixteen  years 
of  age,  there  is  another  entrant  ready  for  his  place.  But  the 
graduates  are  most  thankful  for  what  they  have  received. 
The  school  office  records  testify  to  this  fact  by  the  number  of 
calls,  directed  by  the  graduates,  of  employers  for  pupils  to  fill 
positions.  The  success  of  the  graduates  is  another  feature 
which  testifies  to  the  fact  that  one-time  discouraged  boys  and 
girls  can,  in  this  sort  of  school,  be  helped  to  become  an  asset 
to  society. 

Thus  no  matter  what  their  aim,  ability,  or  economic  position 
may  be,  the  boys  and  girls  are  offered  the  educational  oppor- 
tunities most  suited  to  their  needs  by  the  Boston  Public  School 
System. 

II.  Supervision. 
Supervision  in  High  Schools. 

Since  the  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  make  a  survey  of 
existing  conditions  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  teachers,  it  will, 
perhaps,  be  best  to  make  the  report  a  compilation  of  opinions 
expressed  by  a  large  number  of  teachers,  heads  of  departments, 
and  head  masters,  selecting  those  which  seem  to  voice  the  ideas 
of  the  majority.  A  certain  amount  of  coherence  and  unity  may 
be  sacrificed;  but  it  is  hoped  that  with  this  loss  there  will  be  the 
gain  of  allowing  the  individual  teacher  to  appear  as  a  more 
active  figure  in  making  the  report  than  would  be  the  case  if  a 
mere  attempt  at  a  summary  of  opinions  were  the  method 
adopted  by  the  committee. 

It  will  be  seen  that  some  opinions  are  those  of  individuals, 
whereas  others  are  the  result  of  meetings  of  teachers  in  different 
schools  to  discuss  the  various  topics  and  to  present  a  report  on 
the  same. 

Supervision,  its  purpose  and  value. 
The  purpose  of  supervision  is: 

1.  To  oversee  the  existing  conditions  (discipline,  etc.). 

2.  To  investigate  teaching  methods. 

The  purpose  of  supervision,  as  I  understand  it  in  educational  matters, 
is  one  of  general  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  some  properly  qualified 
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person  or  persons  to  see  that  the  predetermined  policies  of  the  Board 
of  Superintendents  for  the  entire  school  system  are  functioning,  and 
that  acceptable  standards  are  everywhere  being  maintained. 
What  is  the  purpose  and  value  of  supervision  as  it  is  now  carried  on  in 
Boston? 

1.  Purpose. 

a.  Supervision  by  the  assistant  superintendents. 

1.  To  rate  teachers  seeking  promotion. 

2.  To  visit  the  teachers  and  classrooms  biennially. 

b.  Supervision  by  the  head  master. 

1.  To  acquaint  himself  with  the  work  of  teachers  and 

pupils. 

2.  To  secure  co-ordination  of  all  phases  of  school  work  and 

activities. 

c.  Supervision  by  heads  of  departments. 

1.  To  co-ordinate  the  work  of  the  teachers  of  the  depart- 

ment. 

2.  To  maintain  high  standards  of  work  by  approved 

methods. 

To  my  mind  the  purpose  of  supervision  should  be: 

a.  To  detect  faulty  methods  of  instruction  and  to  suggest  to  the 

teacher  wherein  his  work  could  be  improved  to  be  made 
more  effective. 

b.  To  enable  us  to  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us  in  action  with 

a  view  to  correcting  mistakes  an,d  mannerisms  that  uncon- 
sciously get  into  our  work. 

c.  To  keep  the  teacher  keyed  up  to  a  high  standard  of  effort 

and  efficiency. 

Nearly  all  the  teachers  voice  the  opinion  that  the  value 
of  supervision  lies  in  helpful,  constructive  criticism  on  the  part 
of  the  supervisor.  They  wish  the  supervisor  to  come  in  a 
spirit  of  friendly  co-operation,  and  where  adverse  criticisms 
are  necessary,  to  give  them  "  tactfully. "  The  teachers  feel 
that  an  opportunity  for  discussion  of  the  work  should  be  a  part 
of  the  visit  of  the  supervisor.  The  teachers  wish  to  feel  assured 
that  the  supervisor  understands  the  classroom  conditions,  the 
physical  and  psychological  " make-up"  of  the  class.  They 
wish  to  know  the  opinion  of  the  supervisor  of  their  work,  so 
that  they  may  improve  it  in  the  light  of  the  supervisor's  sug- 
gestions; and  they  wish  the  opportunity  to  explain  their  reasons 
for  certain  classroom  procedures  which  might  seem  questionable 
to  the  supervisor,  and  which  he  might  not  understand  without 
this  opportunity  for  the  teachers  to  confer  with  him  on  the 
work. 
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"  Supervision  organizes  the  work  so  that  all  of  the  teachers 
within  a  particular  school  or  a  particular  department  are 
striving  toward  a  common  goal." 

"  Supervision  is  the  most  practical  means  whereby  those  in 
executive  positions  may  gain  an  insight  into  the  work  of  their 
subordinates.  The  purpose  of  supervision  is  evident;  its  value 
depends,  however,  on  the  manner  in  which  it  is  organized  and 
employed. " 

"It  has  seemed  to  me  that  supervision  is  valuable  as  it 
makes  for.  efficiency  in  teaching  —  that  its  purpose  is  to  secure 
a  co-operative  effort  toward  a  common  goal  among  the  teachers. " 

"The  value  of  supervision  varies  according  to  the  purpose 
and  personalit3r  of  the  supervisor.  As  to  visits  by  assistant 
superintendents,  no  one  said  she  had  been  aided.  The  purpose 
of  these  visits  is  to  ascertain  if  the  teacher  is  worthy  of  pro- 
motion, and  if  her  work  is  kept  up  to  standard.  Such  visits 
are  usually  made  only  at  request  of  the  teacher  who  desires  to 
be  ranked  for  promotion." 

"It  is  strongly  urged  that  the  assistant  superintendent 
should  visit  more  than  once  to  give  a  fair  rating  for  a  teacher. 
It  is  also  suggested  that  he  should  take  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  some  teachers  work  under  very  adverse  conditions 
while  others  do  not.  That  fact  should  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion in  rating  a  teacher.  It  is  also  urged  as  rather  unfair  that 
the  marking  of  a  teacher  should  be  done  in  two  or  three  minutes, 
when  those  two  or  three  minutes  may  be  the  only  time  in  two 
years  when  the  teacher  is  ill  and  yet  has  come  to  school  when 
he  or  she  should  have  been  at  home. 

"Rating  of  teachers  could  be  on  a  fairer  basis.  Some  of  the 
finest-fibered  teachers,  whose  effect  is  good  on  the  pupils,  and 
whose  work  is  conscientious  and  effective,  cannot  appear  to 
advantage  under  supervision.  Then  again  classes  grade  very 
differently.  It  is  also  suggested  that  supervision  by  the 
assistant  superintendents  of  the  various  assignations  to  teachers 
would  result  in  more  even  distribution  of  the  work,  and  dis- 
advantageous assignments  would  not  always  fall  to  the  lot  of 
the  same  teacher." 

"No  visit  for  purposes  of  supervision  should  be  made  without 
a  subsequent  conference,  however  short,  with  the  teacher 
visited.  Without  such  a  conference  the  teacher  gets  nothing 
out  of  the  visit  really  except  a  feeling  that  once  more  she  has 
been  graded  or  'kept  tabs  on'  in  some  way.    Some  suggestion 
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or  criticism  of  a  constructive  nature  should  be  made  so  that  the 
teacher  may  gain  something  from  the  visit. " 

"  Inspection  of  class  work  by  supervisory  officers  other 
than  those  within  the  school  itself  should  be  understood  as 
being  for  purposes  of  checking  up  information  secured  through 
other  channels  as  to  teacher's  personality,  originality,  poise, 
and  general  efficiency,  in  so  far  as  these  can  be  checked  by 
such  casual  visitation.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  such 
inspection  immediately  creates  an  artificial  atmosphere  in  the 
classroom,  and  abnormal  conditions,  of  course,  result  in  abnor- 
mal work." 

"A  closer  unification  of  courses  of  study  would  be  the  most 
valuable  contribution  that  the  supervisory  staff  could  make 
to  the  success  of  classroom  teaching.  The  adoption  of  mini- 
mum standards  for  each  year  throughout  the  entire  school 
system  would  result  in  what  could  more  properly  be  called  a 
school  system. " 

"If  the  present  system  of  inspection  for  rating  be  continued 
we  recommend : 

"a.  That  an  exact  copy  of  the  assistant  superintendent's 
notes  or  reports  of  the  visit  be  forwarded  to  the  teacher 
concerned,  on  the  day  following  the  visit. 

"b.  That  the  teacher  be  informed  of  the  mark  based 
upon  that  visit,  as  soon  as  that  mark  is  given. 

"c.  That  the  teacher  be  permitted  to  reply  to  any 
destructive  criticism  or  fault-finding  by  the  assistant 
superintendent. 

"d.    That  if  the  teacher  believes  that  the  judgment  of 
the  assistant  superintendent  is  in  error,  the  teacher  shall 
be  granted  opportunity  for  review  of  the  report  and  the 
mark,  such  review  to  be  made  by  an  impartial  board." 
"It  is  felt  by  many  teachers  that  the  inspection  by  assistant 
superintendents  should  be  made  with  an  entirely  different  pur- 
pose from  the  present  mode  of  rating,  namely,  for  obser- 
vation of  the  organization  and  administration  of  a  school  as  a 
whole." 

"This  bit  of  supervising,  to  my  mind,  hits  the  greatest 
evil  of  all  supervising  —  generalizing  on  a  teacher's  ability 
when  but  one  short  portion  of  one  lesson  has  been  seen.  On 
the  question  of  the  rated  list  this  means  the  difference  between  a 
good  place  and  a  poor  one.  I  hope  your  committee  will  discuss 
the  advisability  of  requesting  that  teaching  of  a  lesson  be 
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dropped  from  the  head  master's  rating  scheme.  It  is  too 
important  a  matter  to  leave  to  the  chance  of  having  a  good 
class.  This  work  which  a  head  master  is  not  called  on  to 
perform  from  the  day  of  his  appointment  is  often  the  point  on 
which  a  candidate  has  to  stake  his  success." 

"  I  believe  that  much  more  can  be  done  to  help  the  man  who 
has  been  considered  at  the  top  of  bis  work.  He  needs  helpful 
suggestions  to  keep  him  at  the  point  he  has  reached.  The 
supervising  officer  should  have  something  more  to  offer  him 
than  the  mere  word  'Excellent.'" 

"The  purpose  of  supervision  should  be  to  develop  and 
maintain  high  standards  through  constructive  criticism." 

The  Principal  and  Supervision. 
"The  purpose  of  supervision  is  to  see  that  various  depart- 
ments are  working  for  certain  general  results  and  to  see  that 
heads  are  regularly  and  effectively  meeting  teachers  of  the 
department. " 

"A  head  master  is  in  a  better  position  for  supervising  than 
is  an  assistant  superintendent,  because : 

a.  A  head  master  is  in  daily  contact  with  both  pupils 
and  teachers  of  his  school. 

b.  A  head  master  has  more  frequent  occasions  and 
opportunities  for  visits  to  classrooms. 

Because  a  head  master  cannot  be  an  expert  in  every  depart- 
ment, his  supervision  must  be  general  and  from  an  appreciative 
point  of  view, —  i.  e.,  observation  of  pupils'  reactions  to  teach- 
ing and  of  the  general  effect  of  the  teaching  upon  the  school 
rather  than  from  the  technical  viewpoint  of  a  head  of  depart- 
ment. 

Supervision  by  principals  shows  marked  differences. 

Mr.  A  visits  classes  frequently  with  this  purpose  in  view  —  to 
keep  informed  and  to  give  necessary  guidance. 

Mr.  B  visits  all  teachers,  but  more  often  the  new  teachers. 
"Is  not  chary  of  a  helpful  hint  or  bit  of  praise." 

Mr.  C  visits  when  asked  by  department  head,  or  whenever 
he  deems  it  desirable. 

Mr.  D  visits  seldom  or  never  as  he  prefers  to  find  out  about 
his  teachers  from  parents,  graduates,  records  of  scholarship 
of  pupils,  conferences  with  teachers  and  from  their  attitude 
towards  him.  He  considers  heads  of  departments  experts, 
and  so  keeps  his  hands  off. 
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Mr.  E  comes  in  occasionally  to  a  recitation,  nods,  stops  for  a 
few  moments  to  look  about  pleasantly,  or  sits  down  at  the 
desk  to  talk  some  matter  over.  He  is  periodically  to  be  found 
at  different  strategic  points  of  the  building,  at  different  psy- 
chologically important  times  such  as  the  beginning  or  end  of 
periods,  unobtrusively  but  deliberately  observing  conditions. 

Comments  of  teachers  on  supervision  by  the  head  masters 
are  in  general  about  as  follows: 

"I  do  not  think  the  head  master  can  properly  supervise  all 
departments  of  a  school." 

"Valuable  suggestions  concerning  the  content  of  the  course 
as  a  whole,  and  to  co-operate  with  other  departments  is  neces- 
sary and  welcomed." 

"Frequent  visits  of  the  head  master  stimulates  a  teacher  in 
his  efforts  to  do  a  good  job. " 

"Head  masters  should  visit  classrooms  as  frequently  as 
possible." 

"The  head  master  can  be  of  very  great  inspirational  value." 

"I  believe  that  the  supervision  of  the  assistant  superintendent 
and  head  master  is  a  convenient  feature  when  it  does  not 
interfere  with  the  initiatives  of  a  teacher  aiming  at  the  right 
goal.  This  is  the  supervision  we  have  received  and  are  receiving 
in  our  school." 

A  head  master  remarks  that  voluminous  reports  for  city  and 
state  take  so  much  of  principal's  time  that  he  cannot  supervise 
as  much  as  he  would  like  and  suggests  that  the  principal  should 
have  an  assistant  who  will  take  care  of  some  of  the  minor 
details  of  the  work  and  so  leave  him  with  more  chance  to  look  in 
upon  the  classroom  teacher. 

Harmony  Among  Specialists. 

Comments  of  high  school  teachers  as  to  the  topic  "Harmony 
among  Specialists"  were  in  general  insignificant  and  scanty. 
Supervision  by  specialists  in  the  high  schools  concerns  mainly 
the  heads  of  departments,  whose  duties  will  be  discussed  at 
length  presently.  A  few  comments  which  seem  to  represent  the 
attitude  of  the  high  school  teachers  towards  supervisors  of 
special  subjects  may  be  of  interest. 

"To  draw  out  from  specialists  the  best  that  is  in  them  is  a 
serious  consideration  and  requires  much  tact  and  time,  for 
only  by  happy  surroundings  can  the  best  co-operation  from 
those  in  the  department  be  developed. " 
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"  Harmony  among  specialists  may  be  greatly  helped  by  an 
agreement  on  aims.  In  securing  this  the  supervisor  may  be 
of  valuable  service." 

"  Specialists  should  co-operate  in  every  way.  The  welfare 
of  the  entire  city  and  not  own  school  should  be  considered." 

"  Harmony  among  specialists  best  maintained  by  fair,  broad- 
minded  methods  of  dealing  with  teachers  on  the  part  of  their 
official  supervisors.  Teachers  will  thus  acquire  a  respect  for 
themselves  and  for  their  profession  which  will  tend  to  minimize 
pettiness  and  narrowness  in  their  relations  with  one  another." 

"From  specialists  good  Lord  deliver  us.  They  know  sub- 
jects, but  seldom  pupils.  The  pupils  differ  greatly  in  different 
schools,  and  theories  applicable  to  one  group  may  fail  utterly 
with  another.  The  principal  and  his  teachers  know  their  own 
group,  and  no  one  else  does.  The  principal  and  the  heads  of 
departments  are,  or  should  be,  specialists  in  their  lines  and 
should  be  left  unhampered." 

Relation  between  the  Supervisor  and  the  Classroom  Teacher, 
and  the  Duties  of  Heads  of  Departments. 

With  the  growth  in  size  of  high  schools,  supervision  of  the 
work  of  the  classroom  teacher  becomes  more  and  more  the 
peculiar  duty  of  the  heads  of  departments.  This  topic,  which 
seems  to  both  teachers  and  head  masters  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance, is  treated,  therefore,  from  the  point  of  view 

1.  Of  the  head  master  and 

2.  Of  the  teachers. 

The  Committee  on  Educational  Problems,  to  which  the  Head 
Master's  Association  has  referred  the  question  of  the  duties  of 
heads  of  departments,  respectfully  submits  the  following 
report : 

The  committee  believes  that  the  heads  of  departments 
should  have  general  charge  of  their  several  departments,  includ- 
ing the  organization  and  administration  thereof,  together  with 
the  supervision  of  the  teachers  concerned.  The  committee 
also  believes  that  the  heads  of  departments  should  have  a 
distinct  share  of  the  responsibility  in  the  instruction  and  the 
government  of  the  school  under  the  direction  of  the  head 
master.  With  these  points  in  mind  the  following  general 
recommendations  are  respectfully  submitted,  with  the  under- 
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standing,  however,  that  the  activities  suggested  herein  should 
always  be  subject  to  the  control  of  the  head  master  and  exer- 
cised with  his  full  knowledge  and  sanction. 

I.  The  head  of  the  department  should  exercise  careful 
supervision  over  the  work  in  his  department  both  in  respect  to 
the  subject-matter  to  be  covered  within  definite  intervals  of 
time  and  also  in  regard  to  the  methods  of  presenting  the 
subject;  and  each  head  of  the  department  should  in  a  general 
way  be  held  responsible  for  the  careful  and  accurate  teaching  of 
his  subject,  and  able  to  answer  questions  which  might  be 
properly  asked  of  him  as  the  controlling  and  directing  force  of 
the  department. 

II.  The  head  of  the  department  should  call  meetings  of  all 
teachers  in  his  department  at  least  once  a  month,  to  the  end  that 
a  definite  policy  and  identity  of  aim  should  prevail  with 
regard  to  the  teaching  of  the  subject,  and  also  in  order  that 
each  teacher  in  the  department  may  understand  the  problems 
of  the  department  covering  the  four  years  as  a  whole,  rather 
than  merely  those  of  a  part  of  that  time. 

III.  The  head  of  the  department  should  make  frequent 
visits  to  the  different  teachers  of  his  department  to  observe 
their  work  in  teaching  and  managing  the  pupils  under  their 
direction,  and  should,  when  requested,  confer  with  the  head 
master  regarding  the  efficiency  of  teachers  already  in  the 
service,  as  well  as  in  relation  to  the  appointment  of  new 
teachers  in  that  department. 

IV.  The  head  of  the  department  should  have  authority  to 
assign  definite  portions  of  the  work  to  the  several  teachers 
in  his  department.  He  should  make  up  and  submit  to  the  head 
master  a  list  of  supplies  and  books  needed  for  his  department. 

V.  The  head  of  the  department  should  give  special  attention 
to  a  new  teacher.  He  should  encourage  the  teacher  by  precept 
and  example.  He  should  urge  him  to  visit  other  classes  in 
the  department  or  in  a  similar  department  in  another  school 
where  especially  good  work  is  being  done.  He  should  initiate  a 
new  teacher  as  far  as  may  be  into  the  traditions  and  usages  of 
the  school  and  help  to  enable  him  to  enter  heartily  into  its 
spirit.  To  this  end,  he  should  have  sufficient  time  at  his 
disposal  for  visiting  and  for  supervision.  This  time  should  be 
regarded  as  definitely  assigned  to  departmental  work  of  this 
character;  and  to  enable  him  to  perform  this  service,  proper 
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allowance  in  pupil  hours  should  be  made  in  each  school  to  pre- 
vent the  imposition  of  extra  work  on  the  subordinate  teachers  in 
consequence  of  this  supervising  function  that  the  heads  of  the 
departments  should  perform. 

VI.  The  heads  of  the  departments  should  be  regarded  as 
an  advisory  board  of  the  head  master,  and  regular  conferences 
should  be  held  between  the  head  master  and  this  advisory  board, 
at  which  conference  questions  of  school  policy  should  be  dis- 
cussed, and  exchange  of  views  should  take  place  to  advance  the 
welfare  of  the  school  and  increase  the  vigor  and  momentum  of 
its  impulse. 

VII.  It  is  the  duty  of  each  head  of  department  to  attend 
the  meetings  of  his  council,  —  or  to  send  a  representative  when 
he  cannot  attend  himself,  —  to  serve  the  committees  of  the 
council  and  to  assist  in  transacting  the  various  items  of  the 
council's  business  when  called  upon  to  do  so. 

Comments  on  supervision  by  heads  of  departments,  from  the 
heads  of  departments  themselves  and  from  the  teachers  working 
under  them,  are  many  and  varied.  Conditions  in  different 
schools  and  in  different  departments  in  the  same  school  are  so 
very  far  from  uniform  that  it  seems  best  to  give  below  a  number 
of  those  that  are  typical,  rather  than  to  make  the  attempt  to 
summarize  their  content.  However,  inasmuch  as  supervision  in 
the  high  schools  is  now  of  necessity,  mainly  the  work  of  depart- 
ment heads,  it  must  be  stated  that  it  is  quite  generally  felt  that 
time  must  be  allowed  to  department  heads  for  supervision. 
This  is  "a  crying  need."  Programs  of  .many  department 
heads  are  so  full  as  to  rule  out  any  effective  supervision,  even 
when  many  inexperienced  teachers  are  working  in  the  depart- 
ment. Definite  time  allowances  are  needed,  and  programs 
must  be  adjusted  to  this  need. 

The  more  important  duties  of  the  department  head  are  in 
connection  with  the  direction  of  department  activities: 

1.  Outlining  courses  of  study. 

2.  Setting  minimum  standards  for  work  of  each  year 
and  each  term  (but  not  attempting  absolute  unity  beyond 
this). 

3.  Examining  and  adopting  (or  rejecting)  new  texts. 

4.  Suggesting  new  methods. 

5.  Keeping  equipment  up  to  date. 

6.  Leading  departmental  discussions  of  problems  re- 
garding work  in  particular  subject. 
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7.  Securing  and  tabulating  reports  regarding  ground 
actually  covered,  ranking  standards  and  teaching  methods 
used. 

8.  Class  visitation  for  purposes  of  observing  methods 
used  and  success  attained. 

9.  Personal  conference  with  members  of  department  as 
a  result  of  inspection  of  class  work. 

The  various  councils  afford  best  opportunity  for  working 
out  new  ideas,  mapping  out  courses  of  study,  etc. 

Some  comments  of  teachers  on  visits  of  their  department 
head  are  suggestive. 

"Mr.  A  visits  each  teacher  in  department  twice  a  month 
and  provides  for  meetings,  bulletins,  and  conferences." 

"Mr.  B  visits  the  class  rather  than  the  teacher.  Has  class 
do  work  under  his  guidance  and  tests  the  teachers  through 
the  work  of  their  pupils,  meetings,  bulletins,  conferences." 

"Mr.  C  visits  occasionally  and  provides  material  for  work. 
Friendly,  but  of  little  assistance. " 

"Mr.  D  visits  younger  teachers  especially.  Lays  out 
work,  discusses  work,  and  reports  progress/' 

"A  short  visit  is  made  by  Mr.  E  to  each  classroom  at  least 
once  a  week;  department  meetings  are  held  once  a  month  to 
talk  over  aspects  of  the  work,  to  suggest  better  methods,  and  to 
•  have  a  teacher  who  has  worked  out  a  new  idea  talk  the  work 
over  with  the  others.  Head  of  department  looks  over  the  work 
done  and  discusses  it  with  the  teacher.  Examinations  are  given 
and  corrected  by  head  of  department.  The  purpose  of  such 
supervision  is  to  get  co-operation  between  the  teachers  of  the 
department  and  to  keep  the  work  to  a  high  standard." 

"Mr.  F  often  glances  over  some  of  the  written  work  on  the 
desks,  or  listens  for  a  few  minutes  to  some  part  of  an  oral 
recitation,  or  makes  an  opportunity  for  a  brief  audible  conversa- 
tion with  me  which  makes  him  a  sharer  in  the  day's  proceedings. 
Such  methods  relieve  technical  supervision  from  that  touch  of 
formalism  or  clerical  fussiness  which  can  easily  make  repeated 
supervision  obnoxious,  irritating,  and  upsetting." 

The  duties  of  the  head  of  department,  as  seen  by  the  teachers, 
may  very  briefly  be  summarized  as  follows: 

The  duty  of  a  head  of  department  is  to  co-ordinate  the  work 
of  the  department 

a.    By  ensuring  co-operation  inside  the  department. 
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b.  By  keeping  teachers  of  the  same  subject  approxi- 
mately together  in  curriculum  progress. 

c.  By  developing  a  spirit  of  unity  and  friendliness  in 
the  department. 

d.  By  guiding  a  beginner  in  order  that  he  may  adapt  his 
work  to  the  standards  of  the  individual  school. 

"In  order  to  keep  a  department  unified,  the  head,  should 
make  out  a  program  covering  the  whole  course.  Each  teacher 
in  the  department  should  have  a  copy  of  this  full  program,  so 
that  he  may  see  how  his  portion  fits  in,  what  the  other  members 
of  the  department  are  doing,  and  what  the  ultimate  aim  is. 
Then  he  should  be  left  to  work  out  his  problems,  with  consulta- 
tions with  this  head,  both  making  suggestions  freely  as  to 
methods,  text-books,  and  special  problems." 

"Classroom  supervision  of  teaching  is  the  least  valuable 
form  of  supervision.  Each  teacher  must  develop  his  own 
methods  through  experience,  with  due  respect  to  the  more 
important  principles  of  pedagogical  theory." 

Inasmuch  as  the  duties  of  supervisors  of  work  in  the  con- 
tinuation and  trade  schools  are  so  different  from  those  of  the 
academic  heads  of  department  in  the  high  schools,  it  is  of 
interest  to  give  somewhat  in  detail  the  duties  of  supervisors  in 
the  Boys'  Continuation  School,  as  outlined  by  Mr.  Boyan,  and 
those  of  the  Boys'  Trade  School  as  stated  by  Mr.  Crawford. 

In  the  Continuation  School  the  state  law  permits   only  * 
fifteen  pupils  to  a  class,  ten  classes  a  week,  each  class  having 
a  team  of  two  teachers.    The  head  of  division  does  not  teach 
any  class,  his  work  being  entirely  supervisory  and  admin- 
istrative. 

"In  the  Continuation  School  there  are  classes  in  general 
academic  work,  commercial  subjects,  and  shop  instruction. 
The  problem  of  supervision  in  this  school  is  different  from  the 
ordinary  school.  Pupils  come  to  this  school  only  four  hours  a 
week  —  on  a  fifty-fifty  basis,  two  hours  in  the  class  room  and 
two  hours  in  the  shop  —  each  class  has  two  teachers.  These 
boys  enter  this  school  every  day  of  the  year  and  are  discharged 
every  day  as  they  attain  their  sixteenth  birthday. 

"The  purposes  of  supervision  in  this  school: 

1.  Teaching  teachers  what  and  how  to  teach  in  the 
Continuation  School. 

2.  Correlation  of  class  and  shop  instruction. 
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3.  Co-ordination  of  both  shop  and  academic  instruction 
with  the  aims  of  the  Continuation  School. 

4.  Checking  up  the  individual  work  of  pupils  based  on 
their  individual  differences  as  shown  by  various  tests. 

5.  The  development  of  educational  activities  which 
will  gradually  change  the  boy  from  the  'what-he-is'  to  the 
'  what-he-ought-to-be.' 

"  In  -this  school  the  principal  is  both  the  administrator 
and  supervisor.  There  is  a  vast  amount  of  administrative 
work.  School  and  employment  records  for  over  6,000  pupils  a 
year,  problems  resulting  from  relations  with  over  2,000  em- 
ployers of  Boston,  many  social  agencies,  city  and  state  boards  of 
education,  etc.,  involve  much  greater  administrative  work  than 
the  ordinary  school  principal  comes  in  contact  with.  The 
principal  is  assisted  by  two  heads  of  divisions  in  his  adminis- 
trative and  supervisory  duties. 

"The  shop  and  academic  instruction  in  this  school  is  super- 
vised by  the  principal  periodically  and  the  heads  of  division 
regularly. 

"We  are  visited  monthly  by  state  agents  of  the  Board  of 
Education.  One,  an  expert  in  shop  instruction,  and  the  other, 
an  expert  in  academic  instruction,  regularly  supervise  the 
instruction  given  in  our  shops  and  classrooms.  They  assist  in 
making  our  courses  of  study,  stimulate  professional  improve- 
ment of  our  teachers,  suggest  educational  literature  which  might 
be  helpful,  and  give  us  the  benefit  of  their  valuable  experiences  in 
their  observations  of  similar  problems  dealt  with  in  other 
continuation  schools  throughout  the  state.  The  supervision  of 
the  state  agents  is  very  constructive.  Excellent  harmony 
exists  between  these  supervisors  and  the  faculty  of  this  school. 

"  The  following  is  a  list  of  school  duties  other  than  super- 
vising performed  by  the  heads  of  divisions: 

Supervision  of  follow-up  work  by  teachers. 

Making  of  school  program. 

Care  of  school  records. 

Management  of  Employment  Department. 

Co-operative  relations  with  employers,  parents,  social 
agencies,  juvenile  court,  attendance  officers,  etc. 

Supervision  of  all  school  supplies  and  shop  equipment. 
Supervision  of  state  register. 

Classification  of  pupils." 
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"Supervision  of  the  shop  work  is  very  different  and  in  the 
Boston  Trade  School  unique.  The  shop  work  in  the  different 
departments  is  very  different,  and  methods  or  ways  and  means 
would  be  futile.  All  of  the  departments  are  conducted  on  a 
commercial  basis.  We  buy,  manufacture,  and  sell  in  all 
departments,  but  the  lines  of  business  conducted  in  each  are 
so  different  that  each  must  be  regarded  as  a  unit,  and  the 
procedure  in  one  must  not  be  carried  too  far  into  the  procedure 
of  another.  The  instructors  in  each  department  should  follow 
a  course  of  study  developed  out  of  essential  activities  of  the 
trade,  these  activities  being  arranged  in  order  of  difficulty 
and  a  practical  sequence  based  on  pedagogical  -principles 
followed.  To  maintain  this  sequence  in  an  intelligent  way, 
subjects  on  the  academic  side  must  be  made  to  correlate  closely, 
in  order  that  at  every  step  the  student  may  not  only  know  the 
how  but  the  why. 

"The  instructors,  and  especially  the  heads  of  departments 
must  keep  constantly  in  mind  the  economic  questions  involved 
in  the  manufacture  of  goods,  to  the  end  that  there  may  be  as 
little  waste  as  possible,  that  the  cost  of  material  be  within 
the  regular  market  price,  and  that  the  selling  prices  be  on  or 
near  a  parity  with  those  prevailing  in  the  retail  market,  that 
the  most  economic  time-saving  methods  consistent  with  good 
work  be  followed,  and  that  the  right  morale  be  developed  in  the 
students  with  respect  to  the  ethics  of  industry. 

"Supervision  of  the  work  of  the  various  shops,  therefore, 
might  be  called  unit  supervision,  in  that  it  must  pertain  to 
the  work  of  each  shop  separately,  and  the  ways,  means,  methods, 
etc.,  of  one  shop  be  not  superimposed  upon  another  shop.  For 
this  reason  supervision  of  the  shops  has  to  be  individual,  and 
not  like  supervision  of  most  academic  work  in  schools.  To 
carry  on  this  kind  of  supervision,  a  system  of  records  and  the  use 
of  printed  forms  far  exceeding  in  number  those  used  in  ordinary 
schools  are  necessities,  and  the  use  of  the  forms  on  the  part  of 
the  teachers  and  of  the  pupils  constitutes  in  itself  a  part  of 
tbe  training  whereby  the  pupil  becomes  acquainted  with  the  best 
business  procedure  in  commerce  and  industry.  A  part  of  the 
supervision  is  to  see  that  teachers  keep  themselves  in  touch 
with  the  market,  with  the  best  shop  practices,  latest  inven- 
tions, etc.,  and  that  this  knowledge  is  reflected  by  them  to 
the  pupils/' 
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Is  There  Too  Much,  Too  Little,  or  a  Satisfactory  Amount  of 
Supervision  in  Boston? 

As  to  whether  there  is  a  satisfactory  amount  of  supervision  in 
Boston  schools  opinions  vary,  but  the  majority  of  those  who 
express  an  opinion  think  that  there  is  a  satisfactory  amount. 

However,  although  the  majority  of  the  teachers  are  content 
with  the  laconic  comments  "plenty"  or  "sufficient,"  there  are 
many  with  more  definite  expressions  of  opinion  and  a  number  of 
which,  as  suggestive  and  typical,  are  given  below.  Expressions 
of  opinions  which  are  uncomplimentary  to  relationships  between 
the  supervisor  and  supervised,  unless  these  opinions  are  of  a 
constructive  nature,  are  withheld  from  this  report;  but  that 
there  are  such  cases  of  unsatisfactory  relationships  is  very 
apparent. 

"The  relation  between  the  supervisor  and  the  classroom 
teacher  is  in  the  main  harmonious.  Exceptions  found  are  in  a 
few  cases  where  the  supervisor  has  been  from  outside  the  school." 

"In  general,  I  believe  that  the  head  master  and  the  head  of 
department  should  do  practically  all  of  the  supervising  .    .  . 

"I  believe,  however,  that  we  could  do  very  well  without 
the  visits  from  outside  supervisors.  By  outside  supervisors  I 
mean  those  who  have  no  appreciation  of  the  problems  peculiar  to 
the  school,  who  evaluate  all  teaching  in  terms  of  a  few  formal 
methods,  and  who  seem  to  be  ever  on  the  alert  to  criticize  one's 
shortcomings,  never  to  commend  one's  abilities. " 

"Too  much  supervision  is  a  more  grevious  error  than  too 
little,  and  back  of  all  successful  supervision  must  be  the  as- 
surance that  the  teacher  has  a  friendly,  co-operative  adviser 
in  his  superior. " 

"I  believe  there  is  too  little  suggestive  supervision  and 
too  much  repressive  supervision  in  the  Boston  schools.  Social 
gatherings  where  the  teacher  is  a  real  human  being,  not  a 
pedagogue,  are  of  real  value." 

"I  do  not  think  that  there  is  enough  supervision  of  the 
right  kind  while  a  little  bit  of  the  present  supervision  is  not 
broadminded  enough  to  meet  with  a  favorable  reaction  which 
should  come  from  every  such  visit  unless  the  teacher  is  not  in 
his  proper  sphere." 

"I  think  more  supervision  by  those  competent  and  who  have 
an  appreciation  of  the  problems  of  the  different  departments 
would  be  desirable." 
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"I  believe  we  need  more  supervision.  Teachers  are  human. 
They  work  harder  when  pushed  a  little.  Furthermore  they 
want  advice  and  opportunity  to  discuss  problems. " 

"The  supervision  to  which  I  have  been  subjected  and  to 
which  I  have  subjected  others  in  a  service  of  sixteen  years  in 
Boston  has  been  too  scanty  to  base  opinions  on.  An  outstand- 
ing feature  of  it  was  a  work  of  encouragement  by  an  assistant 
superintendent  which  went  a  long  distance  in  the  way  of 
inspiration. " 

"I  have  had  experience  with  one  supervisor  who  insisted  on 
inserting  frequent  comments  during  the  course  of  a  lesson. 
Despite  the  fact  that  this  observer  marked  my  work  as  'Excel- 
lent,' I  felt  that  such  supervision  was  worthless  and  harmful.' ' 

"A  teacher  should  be  supervised  in  her  regular  subject." 

"A  supervisor's  visits  to  various  teachers  should  be  of  equal 
duration  of  time. " 

"A  supervisor  never  leaves  a  teacher  without  some  constructive 
criticism  of  the  work  done." 

"In  answer  to  the  question,  Ts  there  too  much  or  too  little 
supervision  in  the  schools  of  Boston?'  my  experience  has  been 
that  there  is  too  much  supervision  of  music,  drawing,  and  special 
subjects  with  not  sufficient  supervision  on  the  fundamentals. 
I  feel  that  a  more  rigid  requirement  for  promotional  examina- 
tions be  established,  less  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  courses 
pursued  by  teachers  and  more  upon  actual  classroom  instruction 
as  a  basis  for  any  type  of  promotion." 

"More  stress  should  be  placed  on  'personality  rating'  and 
less  on  professional  rating,  courses."  etc. 

"Supervision  in  the  commercial  department  seems  to  be 
carried  on  by  supervisors  trained  in  academic  fields.  I  believe 
the  work  in  commercial  departments  can  be  best  supervised  by 
people  who  have  had  training  in  the  subject  matter  and  method- 
ology of  commercial  subjects,  as  well  as  practical  experience  in 
business.  A  division^might  well  be  made  between  shorthand 
and  bookkeeping  work,  and  separate  supervisors  used  for  the 
two  branches." 

"Teachers  should  be  visited  for  subject  as  well  as  pedagogy." 

"A  supervisor,  unless  he  takes  part  in  the  class  work,  should 
take  a  seat  at  the  back  of  the  classroom." 

"In  general,  it  is  believed  that  the  head  master  and  the 
department  head  should  do  practically  all  of  the  supervising. 
They  are  in  daily  contact  with  the  teacher;  they  observe  his 
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work  under  all  conditions;  they  know  the  precise  nature  of  the 
problems  confronting  a  teacher  in  their  particular  school.  It 
is  to  them  that  the  teacher  feels  he  should  turn  when  in 
difficulties. " 

"Many  teachers  feel  that  more  supervision  would  develop 
a  nervous  tension  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  which  would  be 
destructive  of  best  effort.  There  are  those  teachers  who  say 
frankly  that  they  cannot  do  their  best  work  under  observation, 
unless  the  observer  evinces  a  genuine  friendly  interest  in  the 
class  and  the  teacher,  and  has  a  real  knowledge  of  the  subject." 

"I  suppose  my  personal  feelings  are  like  those  of  most 
teachers  in  that  I  am  happiest  when  unvisited.  A  man's  success 
with  his  boys  is  a  matter  of  the  year  and  of  the  years,  not  of 
minutes  or  of  hours." 

" There  should  be  more  high  school  teachers  as  high  school 
supervisors.  The  head  of  a  department  should  have  more 
available  time  for  similar  work." 

"I  am  of  the  opinion  that,  as  far  as  high  school  teaching- 
is  concerned,  adequate  supervision  can  be  most  effectively 
exercised  through  the  heads  of  departments  who  are  in  constant 
touch  with  the  teachers  under  their  control." 

"The  relation  should  be  a  shoulder-to-shoulder  one  of  both 
working  at  the  same  job  and  both,  one  with  greater  experience, 
perhaps,  striving  to  find  the  best  ways  of  doing  it." 

"In  my  work  as  supervisor  of  my  department  I  endeavor  to 
be  an  example  and  a  leader,  offering  help  and  suggestions 
wherever  they  are  needed." 

"Heads  of  departments  and  other  supervisors  should  give 
lessons  for  the  teachers  to  observe  and  to  profit  by." 

"Heads  of  departments  should  keep  their  teachers  informed 
of  matters  concerning  the  work,  especially  the  phases  of  it 
discussed  at  Council  meetings." 

Supervision  in  Elementary  and  Intermediate  Schools. 
Foreword. —  In  presenting  this  study  of  different  phases  of 
supervision  in  the  elementary  and  intermediate  schools  atten- 
tion is  called  to  the  characteristically  democratic  action  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Doctor  Burke,  in  requesting  a 
council  of  classroom  teachers  to  prepare  reports  on  certain 
school  problems  the  solution  of  which  has  heretofore  been 
assigned  only  to  members  of  the  administrative  staff.  The 
request  is  based  on  a  keen  realization  that  wherever  there  has 
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been  an  opportunity  of  interchange  of  opinion  on  vital  ques- 
tions between  school  administrators  and  classroom  teachers 
the  benefits  accruing  are  reciprocal,  provided  the  viewpoint  is 
kept  clear  that  the  co-operative  zeal  of  all  is  needed  to  shape 
aright  a  constantly  growing  school  system. 

With  a  recognition  of  this  obligation  our  committee  in  an 
elementary  education  seminar  conducted  study  groups,  held 
district  meetings,  conferred  with  and  secured  reaction  from 
teachers  of  all  ranks  in  regard  to  the  problems  presented. 
The  members  believe  that  five  hundred  is  a  conservative  esti- 
mate of  the  number  of  teachers  interviewed  either  directly  or 
through  response  to  questionnaire. 

This  report  is  really  a  composite  opinion  on  the  topics  con- 
sidered and  the  verbatim  individual  opinions  included  are 
types  of  statements  submitted.  The  aim  at  all  our  conferences 
was  to  have  criticisms  and  discussions  take  the  form  of  con- 
structive propositions.  Optimism  is  a  quality  possessed  by 
every  successful  teacher.  Therefore  the  strong  points  as  well 
as  the  weaknesses  of  our  school  system  should  enter  into  con- 
sideration. Whether  we  are  focusing  the  attention  on  super- 
vision, or  any  other  feature  of  the  system,  we  can  take  a  just 
pride  in  the  many  excellencies  of  Boston  public  schools.  But 
it  is  through  a  longing  for  improvement,  for  progress  —  call  it 
even  perfection  —  that  we  pause  to  see  wherein  standards  of 
supervision  may  be  raised  and  methods  adopted  that  will  give 
more  satisfying  results.  With  this  spirit  and  goal  our  com- 
mittee has  worked.  The  desire  for  perfection  is  the  great 
determining  impulse  that  in  any  endeavor  can  sustain  aspira- 
tion, courage,  patience,  and  loyalty. 

Supervision. —  Before  attempting  to  explain  or  describe  aims 
of  supervision  as  applied  to  teaching,  it  is  necessary  to  form  a 
reasonably  clear  conception  of  the  principal  objectives  of 
public  school  education. 

The  fundamental  purpose  in  establishing  public  school  sys- 
tems was  to  secure  an  intelligent  and  conscientious  citizen- 
ship. The  founders  of  our  government  realized  that  in  order 
to  maintain  a  wise  and  just  government  as  well  as  to  provide 
for  material  prosperity,  social  efficiency,  and  moral  well-being 
the  people  participating,  in  addition  to  their  faith  in  Divine 
guidance,  must  possess  intelligence,  must  have  physical  endur- 
ance, and  must  have  high  moral  standards. 

Despite  occasional  weaknesses  which  must  inevitably  appear 
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in  all  human  plans,  it  is  a  generally  accepted  fact  that  the 
enlightened,  responsible  citizenship  of  our  democracy  is  largely 
the  result  of  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  physical  training 
furnished  in  the  public  schools.  Equally  clear  is  the  con- 
census of  educational  conviction  that,  as  the  state  or  munici- 
pality discharges  its  duty  in  providing  schools  for  its  pro- 
spective citizens,  all  forms  of  training  offered  should  place 
upon  pupils  the  reciprocal  obligation  of  rendering  in  the  com- 
munity service  at  least  commensurate  with  the  advantages 
received.  No  member  of  the  teaching  body  and  no  member 
of  the  administrative  staff  should  ever  lose  sight  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  underlie  America's  great  work  in  public  education. 

Accepting  this  high  conception  of  educating  future  free 
citizens  so  that  they  may  be  prepared  not  only  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  present  but  to  establish  and  uphold  high  ideals 
in  the  future,  the  necessity  of  supervision  needs  no  argument. 
A  work  so  vital,  so  essential  to  the  welfare  of  our  government, 
so  fraught  with  endless  possibilities,  demands  strong  guidance 
and  expert  supervisory  leadership. 

Purpose  and  Value. —  The  generally  accepted  aim  of  super- 
vision is  to  stimulate  improvement.  Ideal  supervision  seeks 
to  achieve  the  highest  efficiency  possible  with  the  existing  con- 
ditions. It  recognizes  the  value  of  economy  in  time  and  energy 
in  securing  this  high  degree  of  efficiency.  There  seems  to  be  a 
unanimous  opinion  among  teachers  that  supervision  should  be 
of  an  inspirational  type.  It  should  be  constructively  helpful 
and  practical.  It  should  be  absolutely  impersonal,  and  it 
should  be  based  on  some  definite  plan. 

Supervision  is  valuable  if  supervisors  have  broad  academic 
training  and  are  professionally  trained  in  the  subjects  which 
they  attempt  to  supervise:  if  they  have  broad  vision,  tact, 
and  a  human,  sympathetic  attitude;  if  they  are  able  and 
willing  to  criticize  constructively  and  demonstrate;  if  class- 
room teachers  feel  free  to  ask  for  assistance,  having  confidence 
that  the  supervisor  is  a  source  of  appeal  and  inspiration. 

The  following  reply  is  typical: 

The  supervisor  is  a  specialist.  He  possesses  technical  knowledge  and 
wide  mental  horizon.  He  is  without  doubt  more  skilful  in  presenting  a 
subject  to  the  class  than  the  ordinary  teacher.  He  can  aid  her  by  demon- 
strating this  skill.  In  addition  his  teaching  lends  variety  and  inspiration  to 
the  class.  It  inspires  the  teacher  to  aim  for  equally  successful  results  in 
her  teaching.    She  notes  her  difficulties  and  presents  them  with  the  hope 
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of  receiving  helpful  criticism.  The  supervisor's  estimate  of  her  presenta- 
tion is  given  with  frankness  and  the  criticisms  are  constructive.  This 
kind  of  supervision  justifies  the  existence  of  experts.  Unfortunately- 
some  of  the  so-called  supervision  is  entirely  different  from  the  case 
cited.  It  defeats  its  own  purpose  as  it  discourages  the  teacher  leaving  her 
in  doubt  and  perplexity  as  to  whether  her  procedure  is  deemed  successful 
or  otherwise. 

Principal  and  Supervision. —  The  administration  of  the  edu- 
cational side  of  the  Boston  school  system  is  vested  in  the 
Superintendent  and  assistants,  the  organization  known  as  the 
Board  of  Superintendents.  The  opportunity  for  supervision 
by  members  of  this  Board  has  been  greatly  curtailed  in  recent 
years  owing  to  the  excessive  demands  in  essentially  adminis- 
trative and  executive  duties  resulting  from  the  enormous 
growth  and  complexity  of  the  school  system.  Members  of 
this  Board  are  frequently  called  to  consider  financial  ques- 
tions of  apportionment  in  conjunction  with  the  School  Com- 
mittee. Too,  since  the  adoption  of  a  definite  rating  system 
for  appointments  and  promotions  in  the  teaching  staff,  the 
visits  of  members  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents  are  almost 
wholly  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  teacher's  status  for 
promotion  or  for  the  so-called  service  rating.  The  helpful 
suggestions  recalled  by  teachers  in  service  before  these  changed 
conditions,  the  tone  of  encouragement,  the  work  of  commen- 
dation to  both  pupils  and  teacher  are  sadly  missed.  The 
attitude  is  more,  perhaps  necessarily  so,  inspectional  than 
supervisory. 

This  departure,  however,  leaves  much  of  the  supervisory 
work  to  the  district  principal.  The  powers  of  the  principal 
have  been  enlarged.  He  has  the  administration  and  organi- 
zation of  the  schools  in  his  district  provided,  of  course,  that 
his  plan  is  consistent  with  the  rules  and  regulations  prescribed 
by  his  official  superiors.  Principals  have  been  relieved  of 
regular  teaching  periods  and  in  the  large  schools  they  are  pro- 
vided with  clerical  assistants.  They  thus  have  opportunity 
for  considerable  supervisory  work.  To  be  sure  in  some  dis- 
tricts, particularly  those  with  large  foreign  parentage,  an 
appreciable  part  of  the  principal's  time  is  taken  for  conferences 
with  parents.  This  feature  of  the  work  is  very  valuable  since 
it  inspires  confidence  and  leads  to  co-operation.  One  of  the 
duties  of  a  school  principal  is  to  win  and  hold  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  parents  so  that  they  will  feel  perfectly  free  to 
consult  him  on  matters  pertaining  to  their  children's  welfare. 
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Like  the  ideal  supervisor  a  principal  should  be  trained  and 
equipped  academically,  professionally,  and  temperamentally 
for  effective  leadership  of  teachers  and  pupils.  He  should  be 
sufficiently  progressive  to  keep  in  touch  with  educational 
theories  that  seem  to  be  in  the  foreground,  yet  sane  enough 
to  apply  them  only  tentatively  until  he  is  convinced  of  their 
worth.  He  should  be  a  helpful  leader  to  his  teachers,  never 
a  dictator. 

In  regard  to  the  benefits  of  supervision  from  principals 
there  seems  to  be  a  great  difference  of  opinion.  In  the  seminar 
some  members  expressed  the  belief  that  over  one-half  of  the 
principal's  school  day  should  be  devoted  to  classroom  super- 
vision; that  he  should  be  familiar  with  the  course  of  study 
for  every  grade;  that  he  should  be  prepared  to  give  a  model 
or  type  lesson  on  any  subject  in  the  elementary  and  inter- 
mediate curricula,  excepting,  of  course,  such  special  lines  as 
sloyd,  sewing,  cooking,  art,  music,  and  kindred  subjects. 
Excerpts  from  replies  show  the  trend  of  reaction  to  this  topic. 
The  following  are  typical : 

In  a  modern  school  there  is  much  less  need  of  classroom  supervision  than 
formerly.  A  few  years  ago  the  teacher  got  practically  all  her  help  in 
methods  from  the  principal.  Today  there  are  experts  without  number 
who  are  writing  books  on  methods  of  teaching.  Even  ten  years  ago  we 
had  no  school  library  of  books  on  teaching.  Today  hardly  a  school  is 
without  professional  books.  The  teacher,  then,  has  methods  from  the 
experts  in  education,  and  with  lectures  and  courses  she  has  a  right  to  feel 
that  she  is  something  of  an  expert  herself.  If  she  doesn't  think  pro- 
fessionally, she  will  not  absorb  much  from  classroom  supervision.  The 
principal  must  rely  on  the  honesty  and  intelligence  of  his  teachers. 

Another  reply : 

It  seems  to  me  the  chief  duty  of  a  principal  is  to  provide  his  teachers  with 
the  very  best  equipment  within  his  per  capita  appropriation.  He  should 
see  that  his  teachers  have  the  best  possible  chance  to  do  fine  teaching.  He 
should  create  in  his  school  an  atmosphere  for  honest  work  and  responsibility 
for  results. 

He  should  not  hamper  his  teachers  by  undue  meddling  with  their  class- 
room affairs,  except  as  he  helps  in  cases  of  discipline  and  in  unifying  to 
some  extent  the  work  in  different  classes  of  the  same  grade. 

Opposite  views : 

A  certain  amount  of  supervision  is  necessary  in  each  school  in  order  that 
the  school  may  function  as  a  unit.  The  principal  is  the  ideal  supervisor  as 
he  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  conditions.  He  should  spend  definite  periods 
with  each  teacher  making  these  visits  with  the  purpose  of  encouraging  and 
aiding  the  teacher  in  her  difficulties. 
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The  principal  should  be  ready  to  teach  a  subject  in  any  grade.  It  may 
happen  that  the  classroom  teacher  is  better  equipped  for  a  particular 
lesson,  as  music,  than  the  principal.  But  he  should  not  omit  the  visits  to 
that  room  as  both  teacher  and  pupils  need  his  appreciation  of  their  efforts 
and  progress  in  that  subject  even  if  he  cannot  offer  helpful  suggestions  in 
the  technique  of  the  teaching. 

Another  reaction : 

I  believe  the  principal  of  a  school,  like  the  judge,  the  surgeon,  the 
medical  expert,  should  spend  the  major  portion  of  his  time  in  the  practice 
of  his  profession.  He  should  demonstrate  his  skill  in  all  grades.  It  is  an 
inspiration  to  a  young  physician  to  attend  a  clinic  conducted  by  a  recog- 
nized leader  in  the  profession.  The  less  experienced  man  has  a  sense  of 
professional  dignity  when  he  has  the  privilege  of  conferring  with  the  leader. 
So  it  should  be  with  the  principal  of  a  school.  He  should  be  the  guide, 
philosopher,  and  friend  of  his  teachers. 

Of  course  young  teachers  need  more  assistance  than  the 
more  experienced.  Nevertheless  a  principal  should  not  over- 
look the  necessity  of  visiting  all  of  his  teachers  as  frequently  as 
his  other  duties  permit.  It  is  in  this  way  that  he  really  knows 
his  teachers,  their  plans,  their  methods,  their  aims,  and  their 
results.  It  is  true,  also,  that  in  no  other  way  can  he  know  so 
well  the  pupils,  their  ambitions,  their  capacity  for  work  and 
progress.  Those  who  look  upon  an  elementary  school  prin- 
cipal's duty  as  that  of  a  chief  executive,  comparing  it  to  the 
head  of  a  mercantile  or  manufacturing  establishment,  lose 
sight  entirely  of  the  essentially  human  quality  of  the  teacher's 
work.  Whatever  differences  of  opinion  have  been  expressed 
by  Boston  teachers  on  this  subject,  all  agree  that  the  principal 
should  be  first  of  all  a  teacher.  He  should  enter  the  child 
world  each  day  with  his  teachers  —  the  world  of  the  way- 
ward, neglected  child  as  well  as  of  the  tenderly  protected  one  — 
and  with  them  keep  the  perspective  of  the  partially  developed 
minds  of  boys  and  girls  and  make  reasonable  allowances  for 
limitations. 

In  voicing  this  sentiment  so  generally,  the  elementary  and 
intermediate  teachers  are  by  no  means  forgetful  that  organi- 
zation is  a  necessary  part  of  a  principal's  work;  that  routine 
duties  of  the  building  regime  occupy  part  of  his  time.  But 
the  mechanical  side  of  management,  while  a  necessary  factor, 
can  be  planned  so  that  an  undue  amount  of  time  and  energy 
will  not  be  expended  in  this  field.  Emphasis  has  been  placed 
upon  the  advisability  of  distributing  the  routine  duties  so  that 
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each  is  a  sharer  in  a  definite  system.  However,  in  planning 
for  this  articulation  and  in  arranging  programs,  the  principal 
should  make  provision  for  equitable  division  of  duties  and 
especially  for  an  equitable  assignment  of  teaching  periods 
among  his  corps. 

The  position  of  principal  in  an  elementary  or  intermediate 
school  when  it  includes,  as  we  believe  it  should,  the  exercise  of 
supervisory  duties  is  one  of  great  responsibility  in  our  school 
system.  The  lives  and  characters  of  hundreds  are  influenced 
by  the  supervisory  principal.  The  "  office  principal"  will 
never  have  this  close  human  relationship  so  essential  for 
growth  of  both  teachers  and  pupils. 

The  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf  is  an  admirable 
example  of  specialized  training  on  the  part  of  the  teachers 
supervised  by  a  principal  who  has  had  an  extended  profes- 
sional experience  in  that  type  of  instruction. 

The  principal's  supervision  is  supplemented  by  visits  of 
inspection  from  the  Boston  supervisory  department  and  from 
the  State  Commissioner's  department. 

Harmony  among  Specialists. —  Standards  are  set  by  the 
specialists.  Complications  result  when  more  than  is  possible 
is  expected  in  the  time  allotment  of  a  given  subject.  A  study 
of  the  reaction  of  individual  teachers  to  this  topic  reveals  the 
fact  that  there  is  as  much  harmony  as  can  be  secured  in  a 
system  with  a  multiplicity  of  departments  each  striving  for 
greater  and  better  results  in  its  own  particular  field  and  often 
without  due  thought  for  the  necessity  of  other  activities. 
Here  is  a  place  for  guidance  and  very  definite  decision  on  the 
part  of  the  principal.  He  realizes  that  the  elementary  school 
does  not  aim  to  make  experts  in  certain  subjects  by  sacrificing 
an  all-round  training.  The  course  of  study  is  prepared  by 
experts  with  due  consideration  for  relative  importance  of  sub- 
jects and  consequent  time  allotment.  Deviation  from  this 
provision  should  not  be  made  except  for  very  important 
reasons.  Inter-school  contests  fail  in  their  purpose  if  school 
programs  are  disrupted  to  put  additional  stress  on  expert  train- 
ing in  one  line  of  activity.  No  one  decries  the  teaching  of 
thrift,  but  the  wisdom  of  taking  time  from  the  regular  well- 
filled  school  program  for  collecting,  tabulating,  and  urging 
the  necessity  of  one  hundred  per  cent  representation  as  bank 
depositors  is  questionable. 
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Relation  Between  Supervisor  and  Classroom  Teacher. 

Relationship  on  the  part  of  the  supervisor  should  be  that 
of  an  inspirational  and  constructive  helper;  on  the  part  of 
the  classroom  teacher  should  be  that  of  hearty  co-operation. 
Of  course  the  classroom  teacher  does  not  forfeit  her  initiative, 
and  she  should  not  hesitate  to  confer  with  the  supervisor  when 
she  feels  that  a  certain  method  suggested  is  not  successful  in 
her  particular  work.  A  reciprocally  tolerant  attitude  makes 
for  understanding  and  efficiency.  The  supervisor  should  see 
the  possibilities  of  this  particular  teacher  rather  than  adherence 
to  a  certain  method. 

In  special  subjects  supervisors  play  an  important  part  as 
sources  of  information  both  of  content  and  of  method.  Super- 
visors should  have  a  cultural  background  and  a  workiug 
knowledge  of  classroom  procedure.  If  they  are  not  able  or 
willing  to  give  model  or  type  lessons  for  the  benefit  of  a  teacher 
or  a  group  of  teachers,  they  cannot  inspire  teachers  to  better 
work  in  their  particular  subject. 

While  supervisors  must  not  be  prone  to  fault-finding,  absolute 
sincerity  of  purpose  is  necessary,  and  negligence,  lack  of  prepa- 
ration, and  inefficiency  must  not  be  overlooked  for  the  sake  of  a 
seeming  harmony. 

Adverse  criticisms  of  teachers  by  supervisors  should  never 
be  made  in  the  presence  of  the  class.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret 
that  this  has  been  done.  Supervisors  fail  when  they  assign 
more  work  than  can  be  accomplished  in  a  given  time.  Over- 
crowding the  teacher  defeats  the  purpose  of  supervision. 
Favorable  criticism  must  not  be  neglected  for  it  results  in 
happiness  which  reacts  in  a  sincere  striving  to  reach  high 
achievements.  If  faithful  teachers  are  apprehensive  over  the 
visit  of  a  supervisor,  then  that  supervisor  is  failing  to  create 
the  perfect  atmosphere  between  supervisor  and  teachers. 

Supervisors  should  report  to  the  principal  and  should  confer 
with  him  in  regard  to  the  causes  of  what  seems  to  be  inefficiency. 
This  avoids  obtaining  a  wrong  perspective  and  discouraging  a 
conscientious  teacher  who  is  working  under  unusual  conditions. 

Excerpt  from  reply  on  this  topic: 

When  a  supervisor  enters  a  "D"  class  and  expects  the  same  kind  of 
work  that  he  has  just  seen  in  an  'A"  class,  complaining  because  he  does 
not  see  it,  his  judgment  is  at  fault.  Tact,  sympathy,  and  patience  must 
lx  exercised  in  dealing  with  slow,  retarded  children.    The  supervisor  does 
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much  harm  to  a  class  of  this  type  by  complaining  when  the  pupils  are 
working  up  to  the  level  of  their  ability. 

Another  interesting  excerpt: 

The  principal,  of  course,  is  the  responsible  head  of  a  district  and  from 
him  should  come  whatever  orders  are  necessary  in  the  conduct  of  a  dis- 
trict. Hence  when  visiting  supervisors  of  special  subjects  come  to  offer 
suggestions,  teachers  should  be  most  happy  to  consider  the  suggestions. 
However,  when  there  seems  to  be  a  conflict  with  the  principal's  direc- 
tions, consultation  should  be  made  with  the  principal.  Then  reasonable 
adjustments  will  probably  be  made.  It  is  perfectly  natural  for  a  super- 
visor in  charge  of  a  subject  to  be  enthusiastic  over  the  work  and  over- 
emphasize its  importance.  Then  the  principal  is  the  one  who  must  pre- 
serve the  balance. 

Is  There  Too  Much,  Too  Little,  or  a  Satisfactory  Amount  of 
Supervision  in  Boston? 

Majority  of  teachers  interviewed  express  the  view  that 
there  is  a  satisfactory  amount.  Some  believe  that  there  is 
too  much  and  too  frequent  supervision  in  the  minor  subjects. 

An  excerpt  from  a  typical  reply: 

Supervision  in  primary  grades  should  be  so  planned  that  no  one  teacher 
will  be  deluged  by  all  the  supervisors  of  the  diffierent  subjects  in  one 
week.    Visits  should  be  distributed. 

Here  again  is  the  principal's  opportunity  to  restore  a  proper 
balance. 

Will  Departmental  Instruction  Lessen  the  Need  of  Supervision 

by  Specialists? 

Yes,  most  certainly,  as  all  teachers  who  take  up  the  depart- 
mental work  are  especially  trained  in  the  subjects  which  they 
teach.  •  Also,  the  principals  of  the  intermediate  schools  are 
efficient  in  teaching  and  supervising  instruction  in  those  schools. 

Duties  of  Heads  of  Departments. 
Heads  of  departments  are  not  yet  much  in  evidence  in  the 
intermediate  schools.  They  should  co-operate  with  the  princi- 
pal in  securing  equipment  so  that  every  opportunity  is  afforded 
for  teachers  to  forge  ahead  in  their  subject.  They  should  be 
thoroughly  qualified  to  recommend  the  best  methods  generally 
accepted,  good  reference  books,  helpful  material,  and  modern 
educational  procedure  for  that  department.  They  should  have 
free  periods  in  which  they  may  visit  classes  for  supervisory 
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help.  The  head  of  a  department  should  plan  for  correlation 
of  work  done  by  the  various  teachers  of  the  subject.  Work- 
to  be  effective  must  be  unified. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  well  to  emphasize  that  intelligent, 
effective  supervision  recognizes  the  essentially  human  quality 
of  the  teacher's  work.  It  bears  in  mind  that  our  educational 
system  must  be  evolutionary  and  sufficiently  plastic  to  cope 
with  and  meet  successfully  changing  conditions  in  the  commu- 
nity. It  realizes  that  the  teaching  body  as  a  whole  is  a  con- 
scientious, responsive  group,  always  ready  to  grasp  new  oppor- 
tunities for  service. 

A  school  system  in  which  teachers  are  growing  professionally, 
are  working,  without  undue  strain,  to  the  maximum  of  their 
efforts  and  capabilities  is  the  ideal  result  of  ideal  supervision. 

III.  Organization  op  the  Curriculum:  Teacher 
Participation. 

Since  the  conditions  and  problems  in  connection  with  school 
organization  and  curriculum  are  so  different  in  elementary, 
intermediate,  and  high  schools,  it  seems  best  to  present  the 
subject  from  these  three  points  of  view,  beginning  with  the 
first. 

Elementary  Schools. 

Changes  in  the  organization  of  our  schools  during  the  past  few 
years,  the  establishment  of  vocational  and  industrial  classes,  and 
the  attempt  which  is  being  made  throughout  the  system  to  find 
the  right  niche  for  every  boy  and  girl,  has  placed  upon  the  first 
six  grades  of  the  school  system  a  very  definite  task.  In  those 
grades  the  child  must  find  and  practise  with  a  large  number  of 
tools,  all  of  them  necessary,  no  matter  what  his  future.  He 
must  also  develop  certain  habits  of  thought,  certain  habits  of 
action,  and  he  must  establish  many  contacts  with  the  world 
about  him.  Here  the  warp  of  the  fabric  of  his  whole  life  is  laid, 
and  upon  whether  it  be  of  fine,  strong  threads,  or  weak,  easily 
broken  ones,  depends  the  pattern  of  his  career.  Who  can  say 
that  any  years  of  a  child's  life  are  more  important  than  these? 

Our  State  law  now  decrees  that  children  must  be  fourteen 
years  of  age,  and  have  completed  the  work  of  the  sixth  grade, 
before  receiving  a  working  certificate.  The  elementary  grades, 
therefore,  have  a  real  problem  in  preparing,  as  well  as  can  be,  a 
very  large  group  of  boys  and  girls  for  their  life  work.    Such  tools 
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as  they  can  use  must  be  fitted  to  their  hands;  such  habits  and 
ideals  as  will  at  least  put  them  on  the  road  to  good  citizenship 
must  be  inculcated.    A  tremendous  work,  surely! 

A  phase  of  work  which  has  indeed  been  the  very  foundation 
of  the  public  school  since  its  beginning  has  lately  been  brought 
out  into  the  open  and  given  prominence  as  the  course  of  study 
in  "Character  Development."  When  there  seems  to  be  in 
some  quarters,  a  laxity  in  obedience  to  law,  it  is  well  to  stress 
this  important  work.  However,  the  general  uprightness  of  our 
community  and  the  integrity  for  which  our  citizens  are 
known  bear  testimony,  that,  under  whatever  name,  Character 
Building  has  always  been  a  vital  part  of  our  work. 

The  courses  of  study  are  complete  and  comprehensive  for  all 
subjects.  Most  teachers  prefer  this  detailed  outline  to  the 
skeletal  form,  for  it  serves  as  a  sure  guide  to  the  young  teachers, 
while  allowing  the  older  and  more  experienced  full  liberty  in 
following  its  ample  suggestions. 

Being  the  work  of  keen  and  earnest  groups  of  teachers, 
and  the  results  of  careful  research  and  experiment,  our  courses 
of  study  were,  at  the  time  of  making,  representative  of  the 
best  and  latest  ideas.  To  be  fully  abreast  of  the  times,  how- 
ever, we  must  be  constantly  progressive.  There  are  new  plans 
and  methods  being  developed  every  year,  which  come  to  the 
attention  of  those  only  who  happen  to  be  taking  courses  in 
those  subjects. 

It  is  suggested  that  there  be  functioning  at  all  times  a  council 
on  each  of  the  major  subjects,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  in- 
vestigate such  new  ideas  and  report  upon  them  to  the 
Superintendent. 

Pamphlets  containing  these  reports,  sent  through  the  schools 
from  time  to  time,  would  further  enliven  our  courses  of  study 
and  keep  them  constantly  up  to  date. 

The  work  in  phonetics  and  reading  in  the  first  three  grades  is 
now  unified,  and  teachers  throughout  the  city  are  delighted 
with  the  results.  The  introduction  of  a  basic  phonetic  system, 
with  the  series  of  readers  best  adapted  to  its  development,  is 
giving,  even  in  the  non-English  speaking  districts,  a  facility 
and  a  power  to  grasp  the  written  or  printed  form  which  is 
remarkable.  Proceeding  from  this,  much  attention  is  being 
given  to  silent  reading,  stressing  the  development  of  power  to 
understand  and  interpret  into  the  child's  own  thought  the  con- 
tents of  the  written  page. 
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This  method  will  undoubtedly  bear  rich  fruit,  for  it  has  long 
been  the  experience  of  the  teachers  of  higher  grades  that  failures 
in  arithmetic,  geography,  and  other  subjects  was  due  often  to 
lack  of  ability  to  understand  and  translate  the  language  of  the 
subject,  rather  than  to  weakness  in  the  subject  itself.  Correct 
reading,  or  rather,  intelligent  reading,  will  do  away  with  many 
of  the  troubles  in  other  studies. 

There  is  a  general  wish  that  the  work  in  drawing  and  manual 
training  in  all  grades  might  be  taught  by  special  teachers.  The 
present  course  of  study  in  drawing  is  probably  the  finest  in  the 
country,  and  is  showing  remarkable  results.  It  is  a  fact,  how- 
ever, that  many  teachers  are  not  artists,  either  by  training  or 
natural  ability,  and  they  find  the  course  most  difficult  with  their 
limited  training  in  art. 

Many  teachers  feel  that  even  the  minimum  requirements  in 
some  of  the  courses  of  study  are  not  possible  of  attainment. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  geography  and  history  and,  to  a  lesser 
degree,  of  arithmetic  and  English.  The  tremendous  amount  of 
subject-matter  to  be  covered  does  not  permit  of  sufficient  drill 
and  review.  They  feel  that  much  more  generous  equipment  in 
the  matter  of  reference  and  supplementary  books  and  maps  is 
needed.  Every  school  should  have  a  central  reference  library 
from  which  classes  could  borrow  books,  and  thus  begin  the  habit 
of  consulting  various  authorities  which  they  must  have  in  the 
higher  grades. 

It  is  impossible  at  present  to  carry  out  the  work  in  science 
in  most  districts,  owing  to  lack  of  proper  materials  and  facilities. 
Some  schools  are  so  fortunate  as  to  own  private  collections,  and 
some  are  favorably  situated,  so  that  specimens  can  be  procured 
readily.  Some  way  should  be  found  to  furnish,  either  by  field 
work  or  by  an  exchange  system,  the  necessary  materials  for 
science. 

One  department  is  doing  a  very  valuable  work  in  relation  to 
science  material,  —  namely,  the  gardening  division  of  the 
manual  arts  department.  Children  are  being  led  to  an  observa- 
tion and  love  of  growing  things  both  in  the  school  room  and  out 
of  doors  through  the  work  of  this  department.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  department  will  be  so  extended  that  every  district  in 
the  city  will  soon  have  some  form  of  school  gardening  among  its 
major  activities. 

No  school  child  is  too  young  to  appreciate  the  beauty  of  grow- 
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ing  bulbs  and  plants  nor  too  small  to  do  a  little  work  in  garden- 
ing. In  a  garden  one  has  as  fine  a  project  as  can  be  developed. 
Arithmetic,  language,  development  of  color  and  form,  physical 
training,  and  science  all  are  there,  not  to  mention  those  deeper 
effects  which  are  of  the  soul  rather  than  the  mind. 

In  all  of  our  newer  buildings  there  is  little  to  be  desired  in  the 
way  of  schoolroom  equipment,  and  older  styles  are  being 
replaced  as  fast  as  money  is  available  for  the  purpose.  Fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth  grade  teachers  feel  that  larger  desks  would  better 
accommodate  the  writers  of  the  Palmer  system.  The  uniform 
buff  coloring  adopted  in  schoolrooms  is  pleasing  to  many. 

We  are  fortunate  in  having  officials  who  know  that  poor 
materials  are  dear  at  any  price,  and  who  therefore  insist  upon  a 
high  quality  of  supplies.  Very  seldom  is  there  occasion  for 
criticism  of  the  materials  with  which  we  work. 

Intermediate  Schools. 

With  the  early  adolescent  period  come  important  changes 
in  the  physical  structure  with  decided  corresponding  changes 
in  mental  development  to  which  the  means  of  education  must 
be  peculiarly  adapted  as  to  subject  matter,  methods,  and 
discipline.  The  curricular  system  is  a  deliberate  attempt  to 
recognize  the  individual  differences  in  tastes  and  capacities 
and  to  aid  the  individual  pupils  "to  fit  completely  into  the 
niche  in  the  social  structure  for  which  he  appears  to  be 
destined."  One  of  the  factors  of  first  importance,  then,  in  the 
junior  high  or  intermediate  school  organization  is  the  provi- 
sion for  greater  differentiation  in  the  curriculum  than  under 
the  old  conditions. 

A  single  curriculum  form  of  program  must  inevitably  fall 
short  of  achieving  the  peculiar  functions  of  the  intermediate 
school  as  its  opportunities  for  exploration  are  restricted  and 
make  little  provision  for  general  vocational  education. 

The  program  in  use  in  many  intermediate  schools  which  in- 
cludes a  number  of  curricula  pursued  by  as  many  groups  of 
pupils  is  far  superior  to  the  single  curriculum,  being  better 
adapted  to  recognizing  the  child's  nature,  to  motivating  him 
to  greater  effort,  and  to  extending  his  social  opportunities.  It 
also  contains  the  beginning  of  vocational  education  and  through 
its  different  curricula  a  means  of  recognizing  individual  dif- 
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ferences.    The  following  list  of  differentiated  courses  is  typical 
of  this  form  of  curricular  organization. 

1.  College  preparatory. 

2.  General. 

3.  Commercial. 

4.  Industrial  Arts. 

5.  Household  Arts. 

6.  Trades. 

These  programs  contain  certain  constant  subjects,  i.  e.,  com- 
mon to  all  as  well  as  certain  subjects  peculiar  to  each  curriculum. 
The  chief  objections  seem  to  be  certain  difficulties  in  adminis- 
tering the  program,  and  the  implication  that  the  pupil  has 
decided  to  enter  an  occupation  within  the  field  suggested  by 
the  curriculum,  a  decision  which  possibly  belongs  rather  to 
the  senior  high  school  period,  if  we  are  to  consider  the  inter- 
mediate school  as  the  field  for  exploration. 

The  type  of  program  which  meets  with  most  approval 
contains  certain  constant  subjects,  pursued  by  each  pupil 
enrolled  in  a  grade  and  certain  variable  subjects  from  which 
he,  with  the  co-operation  of  those  guiding  him,  selects  enough  « 
work  to  make  for  him  a  full  curriculum,  a  "  constant  with 
variables"  program,  allowing  a  wide  variation  of  combinations. 
If  the  pupil  for  purposes  of  guidance  is  permitted  to  partici- 
pate in  a  generous  variety  of  vocational  activities,  he  is  at  the 
same  time  receiving  what  may  be  termed  a  general  vocational 
training,  which  should  stand  him  in  good  stead  should  he 
enter  any  specific  occupation  preparation  for  which  is  in- 
cluded in  the  exploratory  courses. 

In  place  of  complete  identity  of  training  for  all  children,  the 
intermediate  school  gives  and  should  give  increasingly  an 
opportunity  for  pupils  to  explore  several  fields  to  see  where 
they  fit,  with  a  view  to  a  more  intelligent  choice  of  occupa- 
tion. This  purpose  may  not  be  accomplished  without  a  much 
enriched  and  enlarged  program  of  studies,  including  a  wide 
range  of  academic  and  practical  arts  subjects  that  the  child 
may  become  acquainted  with  the  chief  departments  of  human 
knowledge  and  activity.  Limited  available  funds  necessarily 
restrict  the  number  of  subjects  that  can  be  taught  success- 
fully and  prevent  the  introduction  of  courses  requiring  expen- 
sive equipment.  However,  the  basic  assumption  underlying 
the  establishment  of  the  intermediate  school  is  that  the  pupil 
should  be  permitted  to  come  in  contact  with  a  broad  range  of 
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variable  subjects,  and  we  shall  best  serve  the  adolescent  when 
we  open  up  to  him  a  wide  field  which  he  may  explore  for  guid- 
ance. Add  to  this  enriched  program  such  features  as  mental 
and  vocational  testing  and  wide  range  of  student  activities, 
such  as  obtain  in  many  of  our  schools,  and  we  find  enhanced 
possibilities  of  exploration. 

The  new  social  definition  of  education  which  asks  "that 
every  person  shall  be  equipped  to  render  the  fullest  service 
to  society"  is  the  great  motor  factor  in  our  changing  curric- 
ulum. The  modification  going  on  in  method  and  curriculum 
is  as  much  an  effort  to  meet  needs  of  the  new  society  that  is 
forming  as  are  changes  in  modes  of  industry  and  commerce. 
It  is  imperative,  then,  that  the  organization  of  the  curriculum 
in  the  intermediate  schools  should  be  a  tentative  one,  always 
progressive  and  changing  to  meet  the  needs  of  present  day 
living. 

In  his  book  on  "Child  Life  and  the  Curriculum,"  Merriam 
sets  forth  these  points: 

1.  The  curriculum  should  be  selected  directly  from  real  life  and  should 
be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  activities  and  environments  of  people. 

2.  The  curriculum  should  provide  for  individual  differences. 

3.  The  curriculum  should  lead  the  pupil  to  appreciate  both  work  and 
leisure  and  to  develop  a  habit  of  engaging  profitably  in  both. 

4.  The  curriculum  should  contribute  primarily  to  enabling  boys  and 
girls  to  be  efficient  in  what  they  are  now  doing,  secondarily  to  preparing 
them  to  be  efficient  later. 

5.  The  curriculum  should  be  organized  with  a  view  to  flexibility  that 
it  may  allow  easy  rearrangement  of  the  schedule  for  any  day,  of  the  work 
for  any  grade  and  even  the  transfer  of  work  from  grade  to  grade. 

In  our  school  system,  while  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
differentiate  the  curricula,  it  would  seem  that  the  courses 
are  yet  too  bound  up  with  tradition  to  warrant  the  statement 
that  they  are  consistent  with  the  best  current  pedagogical 
ideas.  The  ideal  courses  for  present  day  must  be  sociological 
as  well  as  psychological;  the  principles  on  which  they  are 
founded  should  be  definitely  stated  that  they  may  serve  as 
a  working  basis  for  the  teachers  using  them.  The  formu- 
lation of  such  courses  requires  a  corps  of  expert  supervisors 
with  a  keen  knowledge  of  subject  matter,  methods,  and  curric- 
ulum, an  understanding  of  the  important  physiological  and 
psychological  characteristics  of  children,  and  an  understanding 
of  the  use  of  effective  devices  in  teaching.    Needless  to  say 
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the  teacher  and  supervisor  should  hold  common  points  of  view 
concerning  pupils,  subject  matter,  principles  and  methods  of 
teaching  the  sum  of  devices  and  principles  of  technique. 

Courses  of  study  should  be  carefully  planned  in  accordance 
with  the  best  knowledge  of  child  development  and  child  needs; 
with  a  comprehensive  working  out  of  the  main  aims  of  edu- 
cation; with  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  psychology  of  the 
learning  process;  and  with  a  careful  consideration  of  the  best 
technique  of  teaching.  They  should  map  out,  in  a  broad  way, 
those  activities,  exercises  and  fields  of  knowledge  which  the 
experience  of  proper  authorities  has  shown  to  be  most  adaptable 
to  the  needs  of  the  pupils.  They  should  be  suggestive,  should 
stimulate  growth,  and  they  should  involve  vital  acquaintance 
with  social,  economic  and  ethical  conditions  in  so  far  as  they 
are  required  for  good  citizenship.  Some  of  our  more  recent 
courses  of  study  have  been  planned  with  these  aims  in  view; 
all  departments  should  be  up-to-date  in  this  matter.  The 
courses  of  study  in  the  ninth  grade,  whether  located  in  high 
or  in  senior  high  should  be  parallel  in  all  subjects,  except  those 
modern  languages  which  were  begun  in  the  seventh  grade,  in 
order  that  the  opportunities  for  preparation  for  the  tenth  year 
work  may  be  uniform. 

Outlines  of  study  should  be  skeletal,  suggesting  a  definite 
outline  of  the  year's  work,  but  should  be  accompanied  by  a 
detailed  comprehensive  working  out  of  some  phases  of  the 
subject  to  serve  as  guides  to  young  teachers  and  to  offer  sug- 
gestions to  experienced  teachers.  These  courses  of  study  should 
be  replete  with  references,  book  lists,  educational  material  and 
suggestions  on  methods. 

From  their  very  nature  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  courses 
of  study  should  not  be  based  upon  a  text.  Occasionally  we  may 
find  a  text-book  which  is  based  upon  the  material  found  in  a 
particular  course  of  study,  but  such  cases  are  exceptions  as 
they  rightfully  should  be.  Texts  should  be  used  as  guides  and 
as  sources  of  knowledge. 

The  thoughtful  teacher,  in  the  preparation  of  lessons,  which 
she  is  to  present  before  her  class,  does  not  confine  herself  to 
one  book  but  uses  as  many  as  opportunity  has  furnished.  With- 
out a  doubt  the  highest  and  best  results  are  obtained  through 
access  to  a  school  library  which  should  be  a  part  of  every  inter- 
mediate school. 
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Modern  methods  of  teaching  include  socialized  recitation, 
problem  project  work,  and  supervised  study.  Although  these 
are  but  new  names  for  old  educational  ideas  and  methods,  their 
use,  under  the  above  names,  has  gained  an  added  impetus 
during  the  last  years.  They  are  not,  however,  a  panacea  for 
all  educational  ills.  They  have  their  advocates  as  well  as  their 
critics.  Interpreted  in  the  light  of  every  day  experience  and 
used  sanely  they  have  their  educational  advantage. 

Intermediate  teachers  are  abreast  of  the  times  in  methods  of 
instruction,  having  added  to  their  previous  pedagogical  training 
special  equipment  in  their  particular  field  through  courses  of 
collegiate  grade.  All  teachers  need  continual  inspiration  along 
the  line  of  methods  with  experts  in  the  technique  of  teaching  and 
specialists  in  the  subject  of  the  course  of  study. 

Lists  of  the  best  educational  material  for  use  in  the  teaching 
of  various  subjects  should  constantly  be  kept  up-to-date  and 
included  in  courses  of  study  or  printed  as  separate  leaflets  and 
distributed  to  teachers  of  those  subjects. 

Schoolroom  equipment  in  many  intermediate  schools  should 
be  improved.  All  equipment  adequate  for  visual  instruction 
and .  individual  study  that  will  aid  motivated  work  and  help 
provide  for  individual  differences  in  the  work  of  pupils  should 
be  at  hand.  It  is  practically  impossible,  for  example,  to  carry 
out  in  a  satisfactory  manner  the  course  of  study  for  inter- 
mediate classes  in  the  subject  of  general  science,  due  to  the  lack 
of  apparatus  and  equipment  such  as  gas,  electricity,  running 
water,  and  rooms  especially  adapted  to  the  teaching  of  the 
subject. 

The  educational  material  and  the  schoolroom  equipment  in 
use  in  Boston  varies  greatly  in  the  different  districts.  Some 
districts  seem  to  be  able  to  obtain  sufficient  material  and 
equipment  to  keep  abreast  the  times  and  still  remain  within 
their  "per  capita"  allowance.  Others  are  sadly  behind  the 
times.  They  are  able  to  obtain  only  the  bare  necessities  and 
often  not  even  those.  Blame  for  these  conditions  cannot  be 
laid  wholly  at  the  feet  of  the  principals  nor  can  it  be  laid  wholly 
to  "red  tape." 

Rapid  or  unexpected  growth  of  the  school  population  in  a 
district,  resulting  in  the  opening  of  new  classrooms  and  new 
buildings,  should  be  taken  care  of  by  some  special  appropriation. 
In  certain  sections  of  the  city  the  ordinary  wear  and  tear  is  much 
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greater  than  in  other  sections.  Special  budgets  for  these 
sections  should  be  made  so  that  the  children  may  enjoy  equal 
educational  opportunity. 

High  Schools. 

The  high  school  curriculum  should  be  organized  in  accord- 
ance with  a  recognition  of  the  needs  of  the  community  to  be 
served.  These  needs  are  subject  to  change  and  demand  a 
progressive  curriculum  that  will  permit  of  a  reasonable  degree 
of  experimentation  to  determine  the  best  methods  of  meeting 
changing  conditions.  A  provisional  rather  than  a  stereotyped 
form  of  curriculum  makes  possible  the  adaptation  of  new  ideas 
in  the  educational  field  to  the  existing  conditions. 

In  the  present  curricula  of  the  Boston  high  schools  various 
departments  have  undertaken  progressive  movements,  either 
in  the  expansion  of  the  work  of  their  special  departments,  or 
in  the  adaptation  of  it  to  the  developing  needs  of  the  pupil. 
Some  of  these  movements  are  still  in  the  tentative  stage, 
awaiting  further  study  of  their  results  before  becoming  crystal- 
lized and  adopted  permanently  into  the  course  of  study  of  a 
particular  subject. 

While  some  teachers  feel  that  in  their  special  curriculum 
subject  the  course  of  study  in  use  represents  the  best  peda- 
gogical ideas  of  the  day,  there  are  many  others  who  feel  that 
serious  defects  exist  in  these  courses  of  study  and  that  the 
best  interest  of  both  teacher  and  pupil  would  be  served  by  a 
careful  revision  of  them.  Frequent  consultation  by  the  super- 
vising department  heads  with  classroom  teachers  who  are 
making  daily  use  of  these  courses  of  study  is  very  necessary 
for  successful  revision,  as  theory  and  practice  often  fail  to 
work  in  the  harmony  anticipated. 

1.    General  Changes. 

A.  A  list  of  minimum  essentials  for  the  completion  of  each  year 

of  work  should  be  compiled  for  each  curriculum  subject  and 
this  list  should  be  of  city- wide  application. 

B.  Greater  uniformity  should  be  observed  in  the  teaching  of 

parallel  classes  in  continuing  subjects  in  the  same  high 
school,  and  in  the  teaching  of  the  same  subject  in  intermedi- 
ate and  in  high  schools.  The  same  subject  essentials  should 
be  completed  though  the  methods  of  accomplishment  may  be 
varied. 

C.  Greater  motivation  of  the  teaching  of  academic  subjects  is 

desirable. 
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11.    Specific  Changes,  Listed  by  Subjects: 

A.  English. —  There  is  urgent  need  for  immediate  revision  of  the 

English  course  of  study,  so  that  there  will  not  be  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  present  overlapping,  especially  in  the  matter 
of  English  classics  studied  or  read  in  both  intermediate  and 
high  schools.  A  fair  division  of  classics  should  be  made 
between  the  two  school  groups,  and  this  assignment  should  be 
rigidly  observed. 

B.  Hygiene  should  be  taught  and  supervised  by  teachers  in  the 

department  of  physical  education.  The  lecture  method 
of  instruction  should  be  abandoned  and  classes  of  normal  size 
should  be  provided  for  in  the  program.  The  subject- 
matter  should  be  presented  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  have  a 
healthful  reaction  on  the  pupil's  life  both  in  the  classroom 
and  at  home. 

There  should  be  an  opportunity  provided  for  high  school  girls 
to  play  games  out-of-doors  during  afternoons  under  super- 
vision. 

C.  Science. —  City  greenhouses  and  teachers  of  science  should 

be  on  friendly  relations.  Botany  should  be  offered  as  an 
elective  in  all  high  schools.  Astronomy  should  be  offered 
as  an  elective  wherever  a  sufficient  number  indicate  a  desire 
for  it. 

D.  History. —  A  four-period  unit  should  be  adopted  for  al!  history 

courses. 

E.  Choral  Practice. —  A  very  strong  feeling  exists  that  this  subject 

is  not  taught  in  accordance  with  the  best  pedagogical  pro- 
cedure. It  should  be  taught  as  an  appreciation  subject  with 
the  stress  upon  the  classics.  It  should  be  progressive  in  its 
nature  and  should  aim  at  the  mastery  of  a  definite  task  within 
an  allotted  time.  School  glee  clubs  and  school  orchestras 
should  be  the  goal  of  the  work. 

F.  Civics. —  City  departments  should  co-operate  in  the  teaching 

of  civics  by  lecture  courses,  by  illustrated  talks,  by  display 
material. 

The  printed  courses  of  study  now  in  existence  for  high 
school  subjects,  excepting  for  Grade  IX,  are  comparatively 
few.  It  is  strongly  recommended  that  a  printed  course  of 
study  be  prepared  for  each  subject  offered  in  the  curriculum. 

In  these  courses  of  study  the  outline  should  be  comprehen- 
sive enough  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  young  teacher,  for  with- 
out such  a  guide  she  is  often  left  to  grope  her  way,  thereby 
losing  valuable  time  for  both  herself  and  the  pupils.  The 
older  teacher,  also,  may  use  such  an  outline  with  profit,  as  it 
indicates  the  milestones  that  she  should  pass  to  reach  a  cer- 
tain goal,  without  compelling  her,  however,  to  take  a  pre- 
scribed path  in  travelling  between  milestones.    Initiative  and 
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individuality  of  ideas  should  still  have  free  play,  but  these 
should  not  permit  the  teacher  to  wander  too  far  from  the 
path  leading  to  the  highway.  Greater  freedom  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  course  should  be  allowed  the  more  experienced 
teacher,  but  her  quota  of  accomplishment  in  a  subject  should 
observe  the  minimum  essentials. 

Minimum  requirements  should  be  stated  in  all  courses  of 
study  and  should  be  rigidly  observed  by  the  dismissing  teacher 
and  carefully  noted  by  the  receiving  teachers.  Closer  uni- 
formity in  following  the  courses  of  study  is  deemed  necessary 
in  order  that  the  work  of  the  high  school  may  not  be  antici- 
pated by  the  intermediate  school,  nor  the  work  of  one  year  in 
high  school  be  taken  over  in  part  by  a  class  in  the  preceding 
year  of  the  subject.  At  present  there  is  considerable  over- 
lapping of  work  in  both  quarters. 

Parallel  classes  in  the  same  year  of  a  subject  should  cover 
the  main  points  in  the  year's  course  of  study,  so  that,  a  pupil 
may  transfer  from  one  city  high  school  to  another  without  a 
resultant  loss  of  points. 

Text-books  in  any  subject  should  be  subsidiary  to  the  course 
of  study  but  should  be  correlated  intelligently  with  it.  The 
content  of  the  course  of  study  should  be  the  guide  to  the  use 
of  the  text-book,  and  only  those  text-books  which  permit  of 
adaptability  should  be  selected.  The  text-books  should  be 
adequate,  however,  to  cover  the  course  of  study,  as  reference 
libraries  are  not  always  available.  In  certain  subjects,  as  in 
civics  and  economics,  it  is  important  to  consider  the  up-to- 
dateness  of  the  text-book  with  reference  to  the  course  of  study 
and  to  replace  these  texts  with  greater  frequency  than  in  other 
subjects. 

Boston  teachers  have  unexcelled  opportunities  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  time  in  theories  and  methods,  and  they  take 
many  courses  for  this  purpose.  Moreover,  as  methods  are 
seldom  if  ever  prescribed,  new  or  original  ones  may  be  tested 
out,  adapted  to  classroom  conditions,  or  rejected  as  unsuit- 
able. In  many  cases  teachers  find  themselves  hampered  by 
lack  of  equipment  and  by  old,  overcrowded,  or  ill-adapted 
buildings.  A  few  high  schools  have  libraries,  but  these  are 
limited  in  the  number  of  books,  are  sometimes  used  for  recita- 
tion purposes,  and  lack  the  services  of  a  trained  librarian. 
High  school  pupils  need  commodious  libraries  stocked  with 
books  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  various  courses,  a  satis- 
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factory  method  of  drawing  upon  the  city  library,  and  a  library 
expert  in  charge  to  aid  and  guide  in  the  choice  of  books  and 
teach  also  the  unassisted  the  use  of  the  library.  Many  schools 
also  lack  such  material  as  maps,  charts,  phonographs,  moving 
pictures,  lanterns,  and  radio.  They  even  lack  space  for  storage 
and  use  of  such  equipment. 

Despite  the  fact  that  extensive  building  programs  are  being 
carried  out  by  the  School  Committee,  nevertheless,  there  remain 
a  few  old  buildings,  badly  lighted,  irregularly  heated  and  ill- 
ventilated,  devoid  of  modern  sanitation.  Necessarily,  there  are 
long  delays  in  making  repairs,  and  pupils  become  accustomed 
to  seeing  things  in  broken  and  slipshod  condition;  there  is 
damage  and  loss  of  gymnasium  equipment  when  used  by  out- 
side orgnizations. 

Teacher  Participation. ' 
As  has  been  mentioned  above,  the  Boston  teacher  has  free- 
dom and  opportunity  to  try  out  within  her  own  domain  of 
the  classroom  such  experiments  in  methods  of  teaching  and 
management  as  she  sees  fit  in  so  far  as  they  do  not  conflict 
with  the  larger  departmental  or  administrative  systems. 
There  is,  however,  a  growing  feeling  that  the  teacher,  even 
though  she  may  lack  the  general  survey  and  broader  outlook 
of  the  educator,  should  make  her  influence  felt  beyond  her 
four  walls,  since  she  is  in  most  intimate  touch  with  the  object 
of  all  our  endeavors,  the  child  himself,  and  can  best  observe 
the  results  for  him  of  the  conditions  under  which  he  is  to  be 
taught.  While  all  members  of  the  teaching  force  are  free  to 
express  their  opinions  and  advocate  modifications  or  changes 
in  the  system  as  a  whole,  they  are  not  always  willing  to  appear 
forward  in  offering  suggestions,  nor  are  they  always  sure  of 
receptive  superiors.  A  way  of  approach  needs  to  be  found. 
As  teachers'  initiative  and  co-operation  may  be  concerned  with 
methods  of  teaching,  courses  of  study,  choice  of  text-books, 
school  discipline  and  administration,  and  assistance  to  the 
board  of  examiners,  a  variety  of  problems  presents  itself. 
Some  means  of  conveying  suggestions  to  the  superintendent 
which  have  been  tried  or  brought  forward  are  by  way  of  heads 
of  departments  and  head  masters;  by  establishing  round  table 
and  conference  committees  to  report  to  him;  by  choosing 
representatives  who  shall  at  stated  seasons  solicit  suggestions; 
and  by  use  of  councils,  permanent  or  temporary. 
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Advisory  councils  in  the  separate  high  schools  have  been 
advocated  by  the  High  School  Women's  Club,  and  such  a  plan 
has  been  tried  out  in  one  school.  The  teachers  elect  members 
annually  for  a  two-year  period,  thus  changing  half  the  per- 
sonnel every  year.  It  has  proved  successful  in  a  number  of 
ways. 

1.  The  council  furnishes  a  dignified  and  recognized  method 
of  conveying  suggestions  or  complaints  to  the  head  master. 

2.  The  council  gives  weight  to  a  suggestion  by  its  approval, 
suppresses  names  of  the  individual  who  has  offered  it,  and 
rejects  any  plan  it  deems  unwise,  giving  its  reason  to  the 
proponent. 

3.  The  head  master  has  shown  a  desire  to  satisfy  the 
wishes  of  the  teachers,  so  far  as  it  does  not  seem  to  interfere 
with  his  own  ideas  of  administration.  The  consideration  of  a 
difficulty  from  both  points  of  view  tends  to  produce  a  satis- 
factory arrangement. 

Mr.  Richardson  of  the  Girls'  High  School  has  written  the 
following  letter  endorsing  the  Advisory  Council  in  his  school. 

•'  T  am  very  glad  for  an  opportunity  to  set  forth  my  appreciation  of  the 
work  of  the  Teachers'  Advisory  Council  in  this  school. 

4  'It  was  established  some  five  years  ago  and  consists  of  seven  members 
chosen  at  large,  each  to  serve  two  years.  The  purpose  of  this  committee 
has  not  been  to  divide  or  share  with  the  headmaster  the  management  of 
the  school  but  rather  to  serve  as  a  needed  medium  of  communication  with 
the  head  master  in  order  that  he  may  get  the  point  of  view  of  the  teachers 
in  many  matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  the  school.  It  holds  meetings 
of  its  own  and  considers  written  communications  of  any  kind  from  teachers. 
From  these  it  selects  such  subjects  as  it  deems  wise  for  discussion  with  the 
head  master.  These  discussions  have  always  been  frank  and  cordial  on 
both  sides  and  very  helpful.  There  has  never  been,  I  think,  in  the  five 
years  of  its  existence  a  discussion  in  which  we  have  not  come  to  a  final 
agreement  that  was  satisfactory  to  a  majority  of  the  parties  concerned. " 

How  to  make  such  a  council  for  the  city  practicable  in  so 
large  and  complex  a  system  as  ours  is  not  easy  to  determine. 
Such  suggestions  as  the  following  have  been  made. 

1.  Use  existing  clubs  or  chosen  members  for  work  on 
advisory  council. 

2.  Let  the  superintendent  invite  teachers  to  act  temporarily 
or  for  a  stated  period  as  council  members. 

3.  Have  sessions  of  a  council  at  stated  times  to  receive  and 
consider  suggestions. 
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4.  Have  separate  councils  representing  respectively  high, 
intermediate,  and  elementary  schools,  since  their  problems 
differ  greatly. 

Councils  already  exist  consisting  of  heads  of  departments 
in  high  schools,  and  various  ones  have  worked  on  such  subjects 
as  the  salary  schedule,  text-books,  and  courses  of  study. 

The  service  of  teachers  in  various  councils  organized  within 
the  school  system  is  diversified  in  its  nature  and  representa- 
tive of  a  splendid  type  of  professional  co-operation.  That  the 
work  of  these  councils  may  reach  a  higher  degree  of  efficiency, 
for  the  interest  of  those  serving  on  them  and  of  those  served 
by  them,  the  following  suggestions  are  offered: 

A.  To  Councils  on  Text-books. 
The  selection  of  text-books  is  at  present  the  task  of  special 
committees  or  of  a  council  composed  of  heads  of  departments. 
This  method  is,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory,  but  the  feeling  is 
widespread  that  the  individual  teacher  should  have  greater 
opportunity  to  express  herself.  Sample  copies  of  text-books 
received  by  those  in  charge  should  be  circulated  among  teachers 
whose  interests  are  germane  to  the  text-book  content  in  order 
that  teachers  may  have  a  chance  to  know  what  the  new  text- 
books are,  to  express  preferences  and  to  make  suggestions. 
This  may  well  be  accomplished  by  a  consultation  of  the  council 
member  with  the  teachers  who  are  to  use  the  texts,  so  that  he 
may  more  exactly  represent  their  wishes  at  council  meetings. 
Teachers  feel  more  enthusiasm  over  the  use  of  a  good  text-book 
if  they  have  helped  to  select  it;  they  feel  less  aggrieved  at  hav- 
ing to  use  a  poor  one  if  they  have  canvassed  the  field  and 
know  that  no  better  one  is  available. 

B.  To  Councils  on  Preparation  of  Courses  of  Study. 
So  far  as  courses  of  study  are  prepared  in  council  meetings, 
the  feeling  of  teachers  in  the  ranks  is  very  strong  that  they 
should  be  kept  in  touch  with  what  is  discussed  there,  and 
that  their  suggestions  should  be  given  hearing.  Specially 
appointed  committees  might  do  and,  in  fact,1  have  done  valu- 
able work  in  preparing  courses  of  study.  This  work,  how- 
ever, is  often  too  long  in  reaching  those  for  whom  it  was  in- 
tended, if  indeed  it  ever  reaches  them.  This  seems  a  serious 
defect,  which  should  be  remedied. 
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Councils  might  also  plan  open  meetings  for  all  teachers  of  a 
certain  subject.    Such  meetings  would  tend 

1.  To  keep  teachers  in  close  touch  with  new  and  Vital 
developments  in  the  pedagogy  of  the  subject. 

2.  To  furnish  stimulus  through  contact  with  leaders;  for 
example,  by  addresses  by  expert  authorities,  by  readings  by 
an  author,  etc. 

3.  To  renew  and  revivify  teaching  interest  by  round-table 
conferences  and  " experience' '  meetings. 

If  the  work  of  a  council  is  given  weight  by  the  recognition 
of  its  recommendations,  teachers  are  very  willing  to  give 
generously  of  their  time  to  such  service.  They  feel,  how- 
ever, that  too  often,  particularly  in  the  case  of  salary  councils 
their  reports  go  for  naught  and  that  the  time  and  effort  repre- 
sented by  them  might  better  be  devoted  to  classroom 
instruction. 

In  many  of  the  above  cases  there  has  been  on  the  part  of 
the  teachers  too  great  expectation  of  the  results  to  be  accom- 
plished, followed  by  a  correspondingly  great  disappointment. 
This  results  in  an  indifference  on  their  part  and  disinclination 
to  make  further  attempts  to  aid  and  support  those  represent- 
ing them  in  councils.  These  members  too,  after  spending 
hours  of  faithful  labor  in  producing  a  report  see  or  hear  from 
it  no  more,  and  feel  that  their  efforts  have  been  wasted. 
Teachers,  of  course,  need  to  remember  that  an  advisory  coun- 
cil cannot  have  authority,  in  fact,  all  authority  in  our  system 
seems  to  be  one  step  higher  up  than  the  one  to  which  we  look, 
but  they  will  see  little  value  in  any  council  unless  they  feel 
that  its  conclusions  and  recommendations  carry  considerable 
weight. 

Permanent  councils  in  the  past  have  hardly  proved  their 
value.  Representatives  of  different  branches  of  the  service 
are  not  equally  interested  in  nor  conversant  with  all  the  sub- 
jects that  may  be  handled,  and  decisions  are  difficult  to  arrive 
at.  Temporary  councils  may  work  successfully  either  on 
initiative  of  the  superintendent  or  of  teachers.  Since  the 
former  always  welcome  teachers,  personally  or  in  groups, 
who  wish  to  talk  over  their  trials,  their  hopes,  and  their  plans, 
they  are  in  a  position  to  know  where  to  find  members  for  a 
working  council  to  take  up  any  subject  which  promises  to  lead 
to  improvement  and  greater  efficiency.  Teachers  who  are 
chosen  for  their  interest  in  a  plan  which  they  have  already 
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considered  or  for  their  familiarity  with  the  situation  involved 
can  obtain  the  necessary  support  and  assistance  of  their  col- 
leagues, can  unite  harmoniously  in  work  on  a  subject  of  com- 
mon interest,  and  can  look  forward  to  disbanding  when  they 
have  accomplished  their  specific  task,  leaving  to  new  groups 
such  problems  as  the  future  may  have  in  store.  Might  not 
such  temporary  councils,  each  working  for  a  definite  end,  help 
to  establish  contact  between  the  widely  separated  members 
of  our  highly  organized  system,  and  also  enable  the  individual 
teacher  to  feel  that  her  influence  may  go  forth  clarified  and 
fortified  by  that  of  her  colleagues? 

Recommendations  to  Board  of  Examiners. 

Since  practically  all  promotions  within  the  teaching  service 
are  now  determined  on  a  rating  basis,  it  is  considered  very 
desirable  that  there  should  be  greater  opportunity  for  teachers 
to  know  the  plan  of  the  rating  system.  There  is  at  present  a 
general  lack  of  specific  information  as  to  the  rating  value  of 
various  types  of  service,  either  performed  or  contemplated. 
This  lack  of  knowledge  often  works  to  the  detriment  of  a  can- 
didate's rating  and  creates  in  the  candidate  a  resultant  feeling 
of  loss  of  faith  in  the  rating  system. 

Some  specific  recommendations  on  matters  that  are  of 
interest  to  various  groups  of  teachers  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  value  of  an  A.  M.  degree  should  be  always  the  same,  irrespective 

of  the  date  when  it  was  obtained,  provided  it  has  been  obtained  by 
study  and  not  as  an  honorary  degree. 

2.  More  weight  should  be  placed  upon  past  achievements  than  is  felt  to 

be  the  case  at  present.  Many  of  the  achievements  of  former  "pre- 
rating-list"  days  were  performed  with  professional  interest  and 
zeal  as  their  sole  incentives,  and  represent  a  type  of  service  that 
is  the  equal,  or  even  the  superior,  of  the  present-day  achievements 
undertaken  often  with  self-interest  and  self-advancement  as  the 
prime  motives. 

3.  More  weight  should  be  placed  upon  actual  schoolroom  work  and  less 

weight  assigned  to  pursuit  of  educational  courses,  which,  because 
of  their  number,  their  duration  and  their  exacting  demands,  often 
act  to  the  detriment  of  class  room  work,  and  practically  inhibit 
teachers  from  the  development  of  the  social  and  human  side  of  their 
lives. 

4.  Major  activities  in  schools  should  be  listed.    Opportunity  to  take 

charge  of  a  major  activity  should  be  afforded  to  more  teachers,  by 
limiting  the  number  of  such  activities  held  simultaneously  by  any 
one  teacher  to  two  activities,  and  by  limiting  the  term  of  service  to 
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each  activity  to  two  years.  Selection  of  teachers  in  the  rotation 
of  the  activities  should  be  made  (1)  by  seniority  of  service;  or  (2) 
by  application  from  teachers;  or  (3)  by  appointment  by  head- 
master because  of  special  fitness  for  the  work.  If,  for  various 
reasons,  no  new  candidate  for  a  major  activity  appears,  the  former 
director  of  that  activity  may  be  allowed  to  serve  for  a  second  term. 

5.  Examiners  who  prepare  and  correct  entrance  examinations  for  the 

teachers  should  not  serve  in  that  capacity  for  more  than  two  suc- 
cessive years. 

6.  For  high  school  teachers  in  bookkeeping  the  requirement  of  securing 

a  certificate  in  muscular  movement  writing  within  two  years  of 
appointment  should  be  made  a  part  of  the  first  promotional  exam- 
ination. 

7.  For  sociological  reasons,  women  teachers  only  should  act  as  voca- 

tional counselors  in  girls'  high  schools.  In  mixed  high  schools, 
women  teachers  should  act  as  vocational  counselors  for  the  girls; 
men  teachers  should  act  as  vocational  counselors  for  the  boys. 

8.  No  credit  should  be  given  in  ratings  to  undergraduate  college  courses 

in  addition  to  credit  given  them  as  leading  toward  a  degree.  Gradu- 
ate courses  should  be  credited,  however. 

9.  Some  revision  should  be  made  of  the  credit  allowed  to  those  who  train 

in  the  high  schools  under  the  so-called  "Boston  plan."  At  present 
a  girl  who  trains  thus  for  three  months,  under  the  supervision  of  a 
regular  subject  teacher,  with  no  responsibility  for  final  ratings  of 
pupils  or  for  work  accomplished,  is  allowed  twelve  points  toward 
her  Master  of  Arts  degree  for  this  training.  The  Master  of  Arts 
degree,  in  turn  counts  as  the  equivalent  of  two  years'  teaching 
experience. 

High  school  teachers  feel  that  this  is  unfair  to  the  regularly  appointed 
teachers  for  these  reasons: 

(a.)  The  type  of  work  performed  during  training  is  not  on  a  par  with 
the  work  of  a  graduate  grade  for  the  Master's  degree. 

(6.)  In  three  months  of  supervised  teaching  the  "trainer"  receives 
credit  for  twelve  points  toward  a  Master's  degree,  while  the 
teacher  under  whom  she  trains  would  ordinarily  require  three 
years  to  secure  the  same  number  of  credits  for  a  Master's 
degree,  taking  one  two-point  course  each  semester.  Teachers 
feel  that  this  is  an  illustration  of  the  evaluation  of  class  room 
experience  in  terms  of  college  credit,  to  which  the  Board  of 
Superintendents  has  expressed  its  opposition. 

(c.)  Graduate  study  for  four  months  at  a  college  to  obtain  the  eighteen 
remaining  points  necessary  for  a  Master's  degree  does  not 
present  class-room  problems  or  cultivate  ability  to  solve  them. 
The  full  three  years  of  class  room  experience  should  be  required 
of  these  trainees. 

Deans  or  Advisers. 


There  should  be  in  every  high  school  a  teacher,  regularly 
appointed  and  a  member  of  the  teaching  force,  who  would 
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give  part  or  all  her  time  to  problem  pupils.  The  problem  may 
be  physical,  mental,  or  social  that  is  causing  the  pupil  to  fall 
short  of  achieving  proper  standards.  Only  a  person  who  has 
time  to  do  more  than  merely  talk  with  the  pupil  or  with  such 
parents  as  can  or  will  come  to  the  school, —  only  a  person  who 
has  time  to  do  visiting  to  discover  home  and  social  environ- 
mental conditions  can  get  the  full  story. 

In  large  schools  there  should  be  one  such  teacher.  These 
teachers  should  be  organized  into  a  department  under  a 
director. 

They  should  be  experienced  teachers  with  broad  academic 
training,  a  knowledge  of  social  case  work,  and  great  sym- 
pathy, understanding,  and  a  love  for  young  people. 

These  teachers  might  have  a  general  supervision  of  the 
extra-curricula  and  social  activities  of  the  school  and  with  the 
co-operation  of  the  other  teachers  stress  the  manners,  dress, 
deportment,  etc.,  of  all  pupils. 

The  work  of  volunteers  or  visitors  furnished  by  private 
associations  which  is  being  done  along  this  line  in  the  English 
High  School,  Girls'  High  School,  Hancock,  Prince,  Samuel 
Adams,  Bowdoin,  Sherwin,  and  to  some  degree  in  the  Frank- 
lin, Rice,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Ulysses  S.  Grant  and  Joshua 
Bates,  is  meeting  with  the  enthusiastic  approval  of  the  princi- 
pals of  those  schools.  If  it  is  a  good  thing  in  those  schools, 
so  valuable  that  the  masters  do  not  know  what  they  could  do 
without  it,  it  would  be  a  good  thing  everywhere. 

In  1924  there  were  visiting  teachers  in  sixty-four  cities  and 
six  countries  in  thirty-three  different  states  in  the  United 
States.  Among  the  leading  cities  in  which  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation has  taken  over  this  work  after  having  become  convinced 
of  its  value  through  operation  under  private  financing  are  New 
York  City,  Minneapolis,  and  Rochester,  New  York. 

IV.  The  Training  of  Teachers. 

Teacher-Training  in  the  Teachers  College. 
Introduction. 

General  Aims  of  the  College  Program  in  Relation  to  Teacher- 
Training. 
Specific  Aims. 

1.  Academic. 

2.  Professional. 
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Special  Phases  of  Teacher-Training  in  or  Closely  Allied  with 
Teachers  College. 

1.  Observation,  Participation  and  Concurrent  Courses  in 

Education. 

a .  Normal  Department ,  Kindergarten-Primary  Group . 

(1)  Model  School. 

(2)  Other  Schools. 

b.  Normal  Department,  Elementary  Group  Model 

School. 

2.  Vitalized  Teaching  through  Methods,  Courses,  and 

Co-operative  Agencies. 

a.  Subject-Matter  of  Required  Courses. 

b.  Regular  Methods  Courses. 

(1)  Without  Concrete  Situation. 

(2)  With  Participation  in  City  Schools. 

c.  Various  Agencies  of  Boston  School  System. 

(1)  Department  of  Investigation  and  Measure- 

ment. 

(2)  Medical  Department. 

(3)  Department  of  Special  Classes. 

(4)  Department  of  Vocational  Guidance. 

d.  Allied  Activities  in  the  City. 

(1)  Art  Museum. 

(2)  Forsyth  Dental  Infirmary. 
Constructive  Criticism  and  Suggestions  for  Improvement. 
Department  of  Practice  and  Training  from  Standpoint  of  Young 

Teachers  in  Service. 

Introduction. 

In  the  annual  report,  October,  1924,  of  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Boston  Schools,  Jeremiah  E.  Burke,  may  be  found  a 
short  account  of  the  growth  of  the  Boston  Normal  School  and 
its  development  into  the  present  Teachers  College,  as  well  as 
important  points  concerning  its  present  administration.  The 
school  catalogue  soon  to  be  published,  gives  the  courses,  aca- 
demic and  professional,  required  in  the  secondary  and  normal 
departments  of  the  College.  All  of  these  courses  have  as  their 
ultimate  aim  the  training  of  teachers  for  service  in  the  public 
schools  of  Boston.  The  purpose  of  this  report  will  be  to  give 
the  general  aim  of  the  college  program  in  relation  to  teacher- 
training,  the  specific  aims,  academic  and  professional,  and 
certain  phases  of  the  work,  established  or  in  the  course  of 
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development,  which  purport  to  enrich  the  cultural  and  pro- 
fessional preparation  of  the  prospective  teacher. 

General  Aims. 

Previous  to  September,  1922,  the  Boston  Normal  School  was 
primarily  a  preparatory  training  school  for  teachers  of  the 
kindergarten  and  elementary  schools  of  the  city.  Since  the 
extension  of  the  school  program,  on  the  above  date,  to  include 
a  four-year  course  carrying  a  degree,  the  Teachers  College 
has  taken  over  in  a  large  measure  the  training  of  teachers  for  the 
secondary  schools.  Whereas  the  teachers  for  the  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  were  heretofore  trained  apart  from  each 
other,  today  they  are  a  part  of  one  integrating  force  striving 
for  educational  and  ethical  unity.  The  college  can  have  no 
loftier  aim  than  its  manifest  purpose,  which  is  to  inspire  stu- 
dents, one  and  all,  with  the  "worthiest  ideals  of  professional 
ethics,  and  of  social  interrelation  and  interdependence. " 
Under  the  leadership,  wise  guidance  and  inspiration  of  an  able 
body  of  administrators,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Boston 
Schools  and  his  colleagues  who  have  formulated  the  policy  of 
the  college,  the  faculty  earnestly  desire  to  harmonize  and 
unify  all  the  forces  which  make  for  solidarity  in  the  teaching 
profession  of  the  Boston  Schools.  The  doctrine  they  would 
teach,  therefore,  is  the  complete  development  of  the  individual 
and  its  realization  through  an  appreciable  understanding  of 
the  importance,  equality,  interrelation  and  peculiar  significance 
of  each  part  of  the  educational  structure. 

Specific  Aims  of  Teacher -Training. 

1.    Academic  or  Cultural  Preparation  and  its  Concomitants. 

The  aim  here  primarily  is  to  give  a  thorough  mastery  of  the 
subject  matter  which  will  provide  the  broad  cultural  back- 
ground necessary  for  effective  teaching.  This  means  assimi- 
lation through  individual  growth  or  development;  and  the 
building  of  abiding  and  worthwhile  interests  and  ideals  which 
will  foster  the  spirit  of  investigation  and  discovery,  lead  to  a 
fuller  interpretation  of  the  facts  of  everyday  life,  and  lay  a 
foundation  for  future  self-directed  improvement. 

Training  of  this  kind  is  the  warp  and  woof  with  which  the 
fabric  of  teacher  character  is  built.  It  develops  a  desire  for 
thoroughness,  accuracy,  and  integrity  which  are  basic  to  the 
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love  of  truth  and  honesty,  an  ideal  which  must  be  lived  before 
it  can  be  awakened  in  others.  As  the  student  learns  to  direct 
her  thinking,  she  acquires  habits  of  thought  and  methods  of 
study  and  research  necessary  not  only  for  individual  growth, 
but  for  future  pupil  guidance. 

2.  Professional  Preparation. 
The  fact  that  the  students  of  the  Teachers  College  are  pro- 
spective teachers  differentiates  the  teaching  of  academic  sub- 
jects from  such  teaching  in  a  college  of  liberal  arts,  and  as  the 
instructors  have  this  ever  in  mind,  the  development  of  right 
mental  habits,  attitudes,  ideals,  and  skill  through  the  content 
of  the  academic  subject  parallels  closely  the  outcomes  directly 
aimed  for  in  the  strictly  professional  courses.  There  is  this 
difference,  however:  the  courses  given  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  education  dealing  as  they  do  with  the  child  as  the 
center  of  the  educational  ideal,  the  study  of  his  needs  as  an 
individual  and  as  a  member  of  society,  aim  to  make  the  student 
definitely  conscious  of  the  underlying  concepts  and  principles 
of  basic  importance  to  the  learning  process,  and  directly  applica- 
ble to  all  phases  of  learning  and  teaching;  to  give  definite 
instruction  in  the  best  methods  of  acquiring  and  imparting 
knowledge  and  opportunity  to  apply  these  methods  under 
skilled  professional  guidance.  The  educative  value  lies  in 
the  response  the  student  makes.  The  sociological  tendencies 
of  present-day  methods  and  practices  and  their  relation  to 
the  total  educational  aim  are  given  due  attention  in  the  various 
educational  departments,  while  in  the  secondary  department, 
where  a  student  knowledge  of  the  importance  of  guidance  is 
imperative,  a  critical  study  is  made  of  the  needs  and  ideals  of 
society  together  with  the  possibilities  of  achieving  them  through 
the  various  subjects  of  the  secondary  curriculum. 

Special  Phases  of  Teacher -Training  in  or  Closely  Allied  with 
The  Teachers  College. 
Observation,  Participation  and  Concurrent  Courses  in 
Education. 

The  students  of  the  normal  department  are  preparing  to 
teach  in  the  kindergarten  and  the  grades  of  the  elementary 
school.  These  students  have  an  opportunity  to  observe  and 
participate  in  lypical  class-room  situations  in  the  model 
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(Martin)  school  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  principal, 
and  to  a  limited  extent  in  other  schools  of  the  city.  The 
laboratory  experience  and  the  courses  in  education  are  cor- 
relative. It  is  hoped  to  make  this  work  as  highly  co-operative 
as  possible. 

The  kindergarten-primary  group  is  particularly  fortunate 
in  the  method  of  observation  and  participation  pursued.  The 
first-year  students  spend  two  hours  a  week  the  first  semester  in 
observing  in  the  model  school,  which  gives  them  some  under- 
standing of  the  relation  of  their  particular  work  to  that  of  the 
group  above,  and  one  morning  a  week  the  second  semester  in 
varying  types  of  kindergartens  throughout  the  city.  This  close 
relationship  gives  the  students  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  chil- 
dren's needs  and  characteristics  and  a  more  definite  idea  of  the 
problems  arising  in  their  training.  From  a  slight  participa- 
tion in  the  first  year,  the  students  gradually  advance  through 
a  growing  sense  of  responsibility  and  the  development  of 
initiative  and  power  to  an  increased  share  in  the  daily  work  of 
the  kindergartens  to  which  they  are  assigned  for  two  mornings  a 
week  during  the  entire  second  year.  The  third-year  students 
give  one  morning  a  week  for  the  first  semester  to  making  a 
general  survey  of  the  kindergarten-primary  field  and  the  special 
types  of  work  for  children  handicapped  in  various  ways.  This 
is  given  especially  as  a  preparation  for  the  work  of  home  visiting 
and  mothers'  meetings.  The  difficulties  and  problems  which 
the  students  have  encountered,  the  teaching  situations  observed 
and  the  questions  arising  therefrom,  provide  subject-matter  for 
discussion  in  the  classes  of  theory  and  technique  in  the  college. 
Through  co-operation  with  the  training  teachers  the  individual 
needs  of  the  students  are  studied  and  remedied. 

During  the  first  year  the  students  of  the  elementary  group 
spend  two  hours  a  week  in  observation  and  participation  in  the 
model  school.  An  introductory  course  in  elementary  educa- 
tion dealing  with  the  development  and  formulation  of  funda- 
mental principles  of  teaching  is  given  in  the  college  each  semester 
of  the  same  year.  More  particularly  this  course  is  a  study  of 
class-room  activities  in  order  that  the  principles  of  teaching 
may  emerge  from  the  processes.  The  observation  work  in  the 
model  school  is  therefore  used  as  a  basis  for  interpreting  the 
fundamental  aims  of  education,  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  selection  and  organization  of  subject-matter,  economy  of 
class-room  procedure,  and  for  studying  the  general  determining 
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factors  of  the  learning  process.  The  psychological  attack  is 
emphasized  throughout  rather  than  a  logical  presentation  of 
subject-matter. 

The  following  report  from  a  progressive  teacher  sets  forth 
important  aspects  of  the  work  of  teacher-training  in  the  model 
school. 

The  model  school  is  used  primarily  for  the  observation  of 
teaching  and  for  participation  in  teaching  by  first  year  students 
of  the  normal  department  in  Teachers  College.  In  addition, 
it  offers  opportunity  for  some  participation  work  by  second  year 
students  in  connection  with  the  study  of  methods. 

The  aim  of  the  first  year  work  in  the  model  school  is  to  furnish  stu- 
dents with  a  broad  range  of  ideas  concerning  the  principles  involved  in 
teaching;  and  to  give  them  opportunities  for  contact  with  individuals 
and  groups  of  children  in  as  many  ways  as  possible,  in  order  that  they  may 
have  a  background  of  experience  in  their  later  study  and  practice. 

The  director  of  the  model  school  arranged  schedules  for 
observation  and  participation  periods  under  three  headings: 

1.  English. 

2.  Arithmetic. 

3.  History,  Geography,  and  Science. 

He  holds  conferences  with  students  and  teachers  at  different 
periods  of  the  year  and  discusses  the  work  done.  He  accom- 
panies students  and  observes  the  lessons  in  observation  and 
participation.  The  grading  of  reports  and  student  activities 
are  all  taken  care  of  by  the  director. 

There  are  two  phases  of  the  work  —  observation  and  participa- 
tion. The  students  report  before  the  opening  of  school  in  the 
morning  and  assist  in  the  work  at  that  time.  A  conference 
is  then  (or  later)  given  by  the  teacher  in  explanation  of  the 
work  which  is  to  follow.  Opening  exercises  and  a  lesson  by 
the  teacher  follow  this  conference.  During  this  period  the 
students  observe.  Immediately  after  this  lesson  comes  the 
participation  work.  This  is  conducted  by  the  students.  There 
is  first  a  brief  conference  by  the  teacher  and  simple  lessons  are 
assigned  to  the  students.  (This  is  left  to  the  judgment  of  the 
teacher.)  The  children  are  then  divided  into  groups  and 
students  are  assigned  to  the  different  groups.  Here  they  are 
brought  into  close  contact  with  the  children  and  gain  some  power 
in  teaching  and  discipline.    The  students  also  accompany  the 
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children  on  walks  in  the  Fenway  in  the  spring  and  autumn, 
thus  gaining  some  experience  in  lessons  in  appreciation. 

The  following  is  a  brief  statement  of  teachers  conducting  this 
work: 

"There  seems  to  be  a  universal  feeling  that  the  students  are  gaining  in 
power  compared  with  those  who  came  to  us  a  few  years  ago.  In  the 
participation  work,  the  majority  of  students  manifest  a  fine  spirit  of 
co-operation.  They  come  to  their  work  much  better  prepared  than 
formerly,  showing  that  they  take  the  work  more  seriously. 

"  The  groups  of  students  who  have  come  to  the  kindergarten  for  observa- 
tion have  been  very  appreciative  and  co-operative,  and,  on  the  whole, 
stimulating.  Participation  in  definite  work,  by  small  groups,  however, 
tends  to  the  lessening  of  creative  work  and  the  substitution  of  the  more 
directed  or  formal  type." 

Vitalized  Teaching  Through  Methods  Courses  and  Co-operative 

Agencies. 

As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  Teachers  College  stresses 
the  importance  of  a  well-balanced  cultural  and  professional 
training,  and  the  value  of  concurrent  and  co-ordinated  train- 
ing in  the  principles  underlying  educational  procedure  and 
their  application  to  schoolroom  situations.  Students  should 
know  the  most  approved  methods  of  teaching.  In  varying 
ways  the  faculty  are  endeavoring  to  awaken  an  appreciation 
for  vitalized  teaching.  This  work  is  carried  on  mainly  along 
three  lines,  (1)  through  the  teaching  of  the  subject  matter  of 
the  required  courses  in  the  school;  (2)  the  regular  methods 
courses  in  the  various  subjects;  and  (3)  by  co-operating  with 
the  various  agencies  of  the  Boston  School  System  as  well  as 
any  phase  of  activity  in  the  city  which  will  enrich  the  lives  of 
the  students  and  broaden  their  professional  outlook. 

Subject  Matter  of  Required  Courses. 
The  statements  quoted  below  are  typical  of  the  first  mode 
of  procedure: 

"We  have  awakened  an  appreciation  of  the  methods  used  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  class  material.  Our  hope  is  to  send  the  students  out  with  ability 
to  present  science  material  in  a  simple,  convincing  manner." 

"It  has  been  said  that  'students  teach  as  they  are  taught,  not  as  they 
are  told.'  With  this  in  mind  the  instructors  in  art  use  the  best  methods 
in  their  power." 
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"In  every  course  in  mathematics  the  method  of  presentation  used  for 
any  particular  topic  is  planned  out  in  connection  with  the  teaching  of 
that  topic." 

"The  work  of  the  English  department  is  largely  academic;  however, 
the  members  of  the  department  have  it  constantly  in  mind  that  these 
students  are  to  become  teachers,  and  consequently  select  their  material 
and  handle  it  from  that  standpoint." 

"In  history  the  everyday  practice  of  the  students  themselves  is  under 
constant  observation  and  analysis  in  order  that  the  reasons  for  the  success 
and  failure  of  various  practices  may  be  well  understood." 

"The  course  in  hygiene  in  the  College  is  academic  but  such  activities 
as  collecting  and  making  of  illustrative  material,  learning  to  test  hearing 
and  vision,  and  noting  current  events  in  hygiene  are  particularly  effective 
in  teaching  in  the  grades." 

Regular  Methods  Courses. 

The  regular  methods  courses  fall  into  two  groups,  those 
conducted  with  participation  work  in  the  schools,  and  those 
without  the  immediate  concrete  situation.  The  latter,  although 
handled  theoretically,  stress  the  practical  phases  wherever 
possible.  In  the  science  department  the  following  activities 
are  emphasized:  " Analysis  of  lesson  plans,  development  les- 
sons in  the  classroom,  practice  in  laboratory  technique,  field 
lessons,  study  of  Boston's  resources  for  science  work,  and 
study  of  present  science  curricula."  In  the  art  department 
"  creative  work  in  construction,  decoration,  and  representation 
gives  a  basic  understanding  of  the  psychology  of  creative 
activity  as  distinguished  from  imitated  or  dictated  action." 
"The  modern  language  department  gives  students  of  French 
and  Spanish  a  practical  command  of  the  spoken  and  written 
language  adequate  for  the  needs  of  the  classroom  teacher,  and 
stresses  the  foregoing  in  the  technique  of  language  teaching. 
A  study  is  made  of  the  content  of  courses  of  study,  text-books 
and  realia  are  examined,  and  materials  are  gathered  for  use 
in  the  classroom."  The  students  of  the  second  and  third  year 
in  the  physical  education  department,  normal  division,  teach 
their  fellow  students.  A  co-operative  plan  of  criticism  is  an 
important  feature  of  the  work. 

In  the  methods  courses  in  the  teaching  of  geography  and 
English  in  the  elementary  schools,  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  correlate  theory  and  practice  through  an  intensive  study 
of  typical  teaching  situations,  thereby  giving  the  students  a 
working  knowledge  of  the  stages  of  progress  from  the  stand- 
point of  subject  matter  attack  and  of  pupil  reaction  as  well. 
Consequently  participation  has  been  an  important  feature 
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in  these  courses,  and,  as  such,  constitutes  the  laboratory 
or  experimental  part  of  the  instruction.  The  work  in  the 
geography  department  is  stated  as  follows: 

"Each  student  teaches  one  lesson  in  the  Model  School  and  observes 
ten  or  twelve  other  lessons  taught  by  classmates.  Class  work  at  the 
College  consists  of  the  study  of  the  principles  underlying  the  teaching  of 
geography  and  of  criticisms  of  lessons  taught  in  the  Model  School.  This 
work  has  been  of  great  value  and  has  been  so  recognized  by  students 
doing  the  work." 

Under  the  direction  of  the  department  of  elementary  edu- 
cation, the  classrooms  of  the  Washington  and  Dillaway  dis- 
tricts were  used  in  1923-24  for  the  laboratory  part  of  the  work 
in  the  teaching  of  English,  and  the  classrooms  of  the  Dillaway 
district  and  model  school  in  1924-25.  The  plan  pursued  in 
carrying  out  the  demonstrations  includes  a  general  class  con- 
ference for  study  of  the  principles  of  method  involved  in  the 
work  for  each  week,  reading  assignments  bearing  on  the  same, 
individual  conferences  upon  the  teaching  assignments,  and  the 
practica  involving  discussion  and  criticism  of  the  problems 
arising  in  the  classroom  demonstrations.  A  score  card  for 
student  observation  and  participation  in  the  process  of  devel- 
opment serves  as  a  laboratory  manual  in  the  preparation,  and 
also  in  the  grading  of  the  individual  student's  work. 

The  following  reactions  of  the  students  to  the  participation 
work  attests  its  value : 

"The  observation  period  is  of  value  because  it  is  at  this  time  that  the 
theory  we  have  learned  is  worked  out  and  presented  in  a  definite,  con- 
crete manner.  For  instance,  I  supposed  I  fully  understood  the  material 
in  content  silent  reading  and  vocabulary  studies,  but  it  was  not  until  I 
saw  the  child's  response,  his  failures,  and  his  successes,  that  the  material 
had  its  full  significance." 

"Whenever  we  have  been  studying  a  certain  subject  and  then  see  a 
lesson  illustrating  it,  we  are  more  likely  to  remember  than  we  would  be 
if  we  had  not  seen  the  lesson.  It  is  also  a  sort  of  summary  of  the  work 
we  have  been  doing;  the  main  points  that  we  have  been  discussing  are 
brought  out." 

"The  participation  work  of  the  year  has  been  of  great  value.  In  the 
classroom  we  studied  about  the  types  of  lessons  and  the  method  of  pro- 
cedure. Then  we  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  these  principles  carried 
out  in  real  situations.  In  this  way  we  have  been  given  a  glimpse  of  the 
work  in  the  various  grades." 

"In  studying  how  to  teach  we  are  profiting  in  no  small  way  by  the 
experience  of  others,  but  in  seeing  how  things  are  taught  we  can  gain  far 
more." 
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"I  got  more  benefit  out  of  one  lesson  which  I  myself  taught  than  by 
reading  model  lessons  out  of  books." 

"The  observation  and  participation  plan  seems  so  practical  to  me  that 
I  often  wish  very  heartily  that  all  courses  offered  me  as  helpful  an  oppor- 
tunity for  actual  experience." 

"I  have  gained  many  helpful  points,  for  many  girls  have  original  plans 
which  are  really  worth  while  and  which  work  out  successfully." 

"I  have  learned  the  meaning  of  thorough  preparation.  One  cannot 
teach  intelligently  unless  she  has  her  work  planned  correctly  and  carefully." 

"We  have  an  opportunity  to  see  the  reactions  of  a  class  to  a  certain 
method  of  teaching,  to  observe  the  personality  of  the  student,  to  see  the 
good  points  made  as  well  as  the  mistakes,  and  to  profit  by  both." 

"I  learned  by  actual  experience  the  importance  of  pupil  activity." 

"I  have  noted  the  reactions  of  the  different  classes  to  the  pupil-teachers, 
and  have  therefore  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  in  order  to  make  her 
lesson  a  success,  a  teacher  must  put  her  whole  heart  and  mind  into  her 
work  and  make  it  just  as  vital  to  the  needs  of  the  class  as  possible." 

"I  have  realized  the  difficulties  in  presentation  which  arise  because  of 
individual  differences,  and  the  need  of  the  ability  to  adapt  oneself  to 
whatever  unforeseen  circumstances  may  arise  in  the  class." 

"We  must  have  our  organization  definite  and  yet  flexible  because  what- 
ever our  lesson  plan  is,  if  it  does  not  meet  the  needs  of  the  particular  class 
we  are  teaching,  we  should  be  able  to  adapt  it  to  the  situations  which 
arise." 

"As  I  saw  the  different  students  teach,  I  began  to  get  a  clearer  concep- 
tion of  what  a  good  teaching  lesson  should  be." 

"By  watching  our  fellow  students  teach,  we  are  training  ourselves  to 
become  critical  in  the  right  sense,  that  is,  being  able  to  see  the  right  points 
as  well  as  those  in  which  the  student  has  failed." 

"The  correct  adverse  criticism  of  my  fellow  students  and  supervisor 
gave  me  a  chance  to  know  my  own  mistakes  and  showed  me  how  I  could 
correct  them." 

"I. gained  confidence  in  myself  which  I  always  seemed  to  lack." 

"I  have  learned  that  to  face  a  class  one  must  have  a  desire  herself  to 
teach.  She  must  possess  initiative,  self-control  and  the  will  to  place  her 
subject  before  the  children  in  a  convincing,  interesting  way  fitted  to  the 
needs  and  interests  of  the  class." 

"Although  1  have  derived  much  benefit  from  the  observation  lessons,  I 
think  more  participation  lessons  would  be  appreciated,  thus  giving  more 
practical  experience  under  the  guidance  of  an  efficient  teacher." 

The  reactions  of  the  classroom  teachers  who  receive  the 
students  in  the  Dillaway  district  are  reported  by  a  teacher 
of  the  William  Cullen  Bryant  school  as  follows: 

"The  students  have  given  well  prepared  lessons.  The  spontaneous 
response  of  the  pupils  has  been  noted  repeatedly.  An  added  stimulus 
has  been  given  to  the  spirit  of  co-operation  and  desire  for  team  work. 
That  the  older  children  feel  in  a  small  way  the  joy  of  service  is  evidenced  by 
the  way  they  rise  to  the  'occasion  and  give  the  backing  they  alone  can 
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give.  The  students  from  the  College  bring  in  new  ideas  which  may  be  used 
by  the  teachers.  The  following  reaction  of  the  pupils  in  one  class  is  novel : 
1  A  cross-word  puzzle  in  connection  with  a  reading  lesson  given  by  the 
Normal  students  aroused  great  interest  in  my  class,  and  as  a  result,  I  have 
been  besieged  with  pleas  for  more  lessons  with  a  cross-word  test  included.' 
When  the  pupil  teacher  inspires  her  class  with  ambition  to  do  better  work, 
she  shows  a  response  to  the  standards  and  ideals  exemplified  in  her  pro- 
fessional training.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  practice  lessons 
are  so  detached,  and  the  intervals  between  the  lessons  given  in  any  particu- 
lar room  of  such  length  that  there  is  no  opportunity  to  note  the  develop- 
ment of  power  on  the  part  of  the  student  teacher,  nor  the  permanent 
reactions  of  the  pupils.  A  series  of  lessons  to  the  same  class  would  increase 
the  effectiveness  of  the  work." 

A  teacher  of  the  model  school  in  reporting  on  the  work 
accomplished  there,  says: 

"The  student-teachers  are  well  prepared,  are  interested  in  their  work, 
and  as  a  rule  get  a  fine  reaction  from  the  children.  They  often  bring  a 
little  different  viewpoint  which  is  interesting  and  helpful." 

Various  Agencies  of  the  Boston  School  System  and  Allied 
Activities  in  the  City. 

A  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  work  of  the  different 
departments  of  the  Boston  school  system  constitutes  an 
important  phase  of  the  training  of  teachers  in  the  college. 

Through  the  co-operation  of  the  department  of  investiga- 
tion and  measurement  the  courses  in  this  field  have  been 
made  vital  and  practical.  The  students  have  observed  the 
administering  of  tests,  have  scored  and  worked  out  the  results, 
and  have  made  a  study  of  remedial  measures  applicable  to  the 
particular  classroom  situations.  Since  testing,  to  be  of  real 
value,  should  emphasize  the  improvement  of  instruction,  it  is 
hoped  that  larger  opportunities  will  be  provided  for  the  study  of 
effective  remedial  teaching. 

The  hygiene  department  of  Teachers  College  reports  the 
following  activities  in  connection  with  the  medical  depart- 
ment: "  Visits  are  made  to  the  elementary  schools  for  the  pur- 
pose of  observing  the  work  of  the  school  physician  and  the 
school  nurse;  to  other  schools  such  as  the  Horace  Mann  School 
for  the  Deaf;  to  classes  in  conservation  of  eyesight;  and  to  the 
Forsyth  Dental  Infirmary  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the 
building  and  learning  about  the  work  being  done  for  the 
children  of  Boston. " 

The  art  department  finds  the  Art  Museum  and  other  nearby 
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institutions  valuable  aids  in  "  enriching  the  lives  of  the  students 
so  that  they  may  be  able  to  share  fine  experiences  with  their 
pupils  later.  Taste  and  culture  are  acquired  by  informal 
sharing  of  fine  things  perhaps  more  than  by  prescribed 
study." 

The  department  of  secondary  education  reports  as  follows: 
Lectures  are  given  in  which  the  work  of  the  classroom  and  the 
laboratory  is  tied  up  with  the  larger  goals  and  objectives  of 
the  work  of  education.  Here  opportunity  is  provided  for  the 
development  of  sane  points  of  view  and  incentives  by  the  bring- 
ing in  occasionally  of  successful  men  and  women  in  the  system 
who  explain  their  work  and  encourage  those  beginning  life's 
task  as  a  teacher. 

Constructive  Criticism  and  Suggestion  for  Improvement. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  splendid  features  of  the  work 
reported  above,  the  teachers  in  the  College  realize  that  within 
the  last  decade  education  has  entered  the  field  of  applied 
science,  that  the  training  institution  has  enlarged  its  aims  and 
increased  the  scope  of  its  work  to  meet  the  demands  of  modern 
education,  that  the  membership  of  the  school  has  increased 
100  per  cent  and  consequently  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
provision  for  teacher-training  made  some  years  ago  can  be 
adequate  for  the  present  needs.  There  are  certain  handicaps 
which  prevent  the  faculty  from  attaining  the  high  ideals  which 
they  hold  in  common  with  the  administrators  of  the  school. 
They  desire,  therefore,  through  this  committee,  to  present  for 
your  consideration  what  they  believe  to  be  the  present  limita- 
tions in  the  field  of  teacher-training  together  with  recommenda- 
tions for  future  development. 

1.  The  young  student  in  the  participation  group  who  wrote 
that  she  learned  more  from  one  lesson  she  taught  (under  super- 
vision of  her  instructor  is  understood)  than  from  the  model 
lessons  she  read  about  in  books  was  hewing  nearer  to  the  truth 
than  she  knew.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  teacher  who 
profits  most  from  instruction  in  education  courses  is  the  one 
who  has  a  school-room  situation  for  experimental  and  demon- 
stration purposes.  The  schoolroom  is  the  laboratory  in  which 
theory  and  practice  should  be  immediately  harmonized  or 
co-ordinated.  Provision  should  be  made  for  the  observation 
and  study  of  expert  teaching  in  connection  with  methods 
courses.    Moreover,  this  observation  should  precede  practice 
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teaching  thereby  providing  for  the  gradual  development  of  the 
student  and  enabling  her,  unhampered  by  a  period  of  adjust- 
ment, to  take  advantage  of  full  time  practice  in  the  one  semester 
allotted  to  this  work.  The  limitations  in  this  connection  are 
more  apparent  in  the  secondary  department  than  elsewhere. 
No  opportunity  is  provided  to  correlate  theory  and  practice  or  to 
make  the  students  familiar  with  the  classroom  situation 
before  entering  upon  the  practice  training  of  the  fourth  year. 
The  department  of  secondary  education  recognizes  that 
"  observation  and  constructive  criticism  are  requisite  to  a  com- 
plete realization  of  procedures.  Students  need  the  advantages 
which  come  from  carefully  planned  and  sympathetically  exe- 
cuted observation  work."  The  English  department  suggests 
that  "the  work  of  the  third  and  fourth  years  with  secondary 
students  would  be  greatly  strengthened  by  systematic  observa- 
tion in  the  intermediate  and  high  schools." 

We,  therefore,  suggest  that  measures  be  taken  to  meet  the 
present  needs  of  the  secondary  department  by  selecting  class- 
rooms of  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools  in  which  the  students 
may  observe  under  the  supervision  of  their  instructors;  that 
this  step  lead  in  the  near  future  to  the  organization  of  a  junior 
and  a  senior  high  school  with  a  corps  of  selected  teachers, 
students  of  education,  well-fitted  for  the  highest  co-operation 
with  the  secondary  department  of  the  College;  and,  also,  that 
the  work  of  co-ordination  be  placed  under  the  directorship  of  a 
departmental  supervisor,  a  member  of  the  department  of 
secondary  education  in  the  College.  By  making  the  entire 
fourth  year  a  practice  year,  half  of  the  students  going  out  each 
semester,  these  two  selected  schools  might  become  training 
schools  for  practice  work  under  the  direction  of  the  same 
departmental  supervisor.  This  would  make  possible  a  highly 
organized,  co-operative,  economic,  and  effective  unit  of  teacher- 
training  under  the  leadership  of  the  College. 

2.  In  the  normal  department  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  students  and  the  intensifying  of  the  courses  have  presented 
problems  which  require  adjustment.  In  that  particular  part 
of  the  report  dealing  with  methods  courses  brief  mention  was 
made  of  the  scope  of  two  courses,  one  in  geography  and  one 
in  the  teaching  of  English  (under  the  direction  of  the  depart- 
ment of  elementary  education),  providing  for  participation 
work  in  the  schools.  The  value  of  such  work  to  students  while 
in  training  and  after  appointment  to  service  has  also  been 
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noted.  In  addition  the  geography  department  reports:  "I 
am  extremely  sorry  that  the  new  arrangement  of  courses  makes 
it  advisable  to  discontinue  our  work  in  the  model  school. 
Similar  work  now  being  carried  out  with  second-year  students 
is  proving  rather  unsatisfactory  owing  to  the  student-teacher's 
lack  of  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter  to  be  taught."  As 
the  participation  in  the  English  course  was  made  possible  only 
by  the  good-will  and  courtesy  of  the  masters  and  teachers  in 
the  schools  herein  named,  the  work  was  distributed  so  that 
no  teacher  was  required  to  give  up  her  class  to  the  students 
more  than  two  hours  each  semester,  and  in  some  cases  only 
one  hour,  thereby  keeping  the  burden  at  an  irreducible  mini- 
mum. The  attendant  difficulties  in  this  situation  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows:  The  difficulty  of  grading  the  assign- 
ments due  to  the  absence  of  critic  teachers  in  the  schools; 
factors  which  interfere  with  the  students'  success,  such  as 
lack  of  familiarity  with  the  abilities  and  training  of  the  pupils; 
and  the  large  number  of  students  to  participate. 

While  in  many  instances  the  difficulties  have  been  wholly 
or  partially  removed,  at  least  in  so  far  as  the  particular  teaching 
lesson  is  concerned,  this  has  been  accomplished  by  the  expendi- 
ture of  much  time  and  energy  on  the  part  of  the  instructor. 
That  participation  work  by  students  or  demonstration  work 
by  superior  teachers  or  both  should  parallel  all  courses  in 
methods  is  generally  conceded  by  foremost  educators  and  has 
already  been  stressed.  To  perfect  the  plan  of  work  in  the 
second  year  a  more  effective  laboratory  arrangement  is  neces- 
sary, not  only  to  care  for  the  work  just  described  but  in  order 
that  all  students  of  the  normal  department  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  observe  the  work  of  superior  teachers  in  con- 
nection with  their  study  of  methods. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  this  report  to  minimize  the  value 
of  the  participation  work  done  in  the  course  in  methods  of 
teaching  English,  nor  the  value  of  repeating  it  under  existing 
conditions,  but  rather  to  take  a  forward  look  toward  strength- 
ening the  work  in  the  entire  normal  department.  With  this 
in  mind  the  committee  ask  your  kindly  consideration  of  the 
following  recommendations:  That  as  soon  as  feasible  one 
elementary  school  be  selected  as  a  demonstration  school  to 
aid  the  normal  department  of  the  Teachers  College;  that  the 
teachers  in  this  school  be  a  selected  group,  well-qualified  by 
experience  and  study  to  carry  on  a  co-operative  plan  of  work; 
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and  that  in  order  to  unify  the  work,  practice  with  these  teachers, 
whenever  necessary,  be  conducted  at  the  College  by  the  de- 
partment of  elementary  education. 

3.  Graduates  of  the  Teachers  College  should  be  familiar 
with  the  most  approved  educational  methods.  Just  what  these 
methods  are  needs  to  be  determined  by  experiment.  There 
would  seem,  then,  to  be  a  justification  for  an  experimental 
school  in  the  city,  with  classes  ranging  from  kindergarten 
through  the  senior  high  school.  Classes  from  the  College  would 
make  special  visits  to  the  school  under  the  supervision  of  the 
teachers  in  the  departments  of  education  to  observe  work  in 
progress.  This  would  help  stimulate  a  highly  professional 
and  scientific  attitude  of  mind  which,  under  the  impetus  of 
such  a  school,  would  tend  to  persist. 

Department  of  Practice  and  Training  from  Standpoint  of  Young 
Teachers  in  Service. 

The  practice  teaching  of  the  third-year  students  of  the 
normal  department  and  of  the  fourth-year  students  of  the 
secondary  department  is  done  in  the  schools  of  the  city  under 
the  direction  of  the  department  of  practice  and  training  which 
is  entirely  independent  of  the  Teachers  College . 

The  more  recent  graduates  of  what  is  now  known  as  the 
normal  department,  who  received  their  practice  teaching  under 
the  above  plan, — those  who  have  not  been  in  service  long  enough 
to  idealize  the  past,  nor  yet  too  short  a  time  for  their  ideas  to 
crystallize, — as  they  examine  their  training  experience  in  the 
light  of  their  present  daily  task,  have  given  favorable  crit- 
icisms of  their  training  and  suggestions  for  future  considera- 
tion. Notwithstanding  some  overlapping,  these  commenda- 
tions and  suggestions,  broadly  viewed,  may  be  classified  as 
follows:  (1)  developmental  values,  individual  and  social; 
(2)  educational  values,  subject  matter  and  methods;  and  (3) 
the  laboratory  and  its  organization.  Little  mention  is  made 
of  class  management  as  such  but,  as  will  readily  be  seen,  ref- 
erence is  made  to  the  higher  elements  embodied  in  the  idea. 

(1.)  Developmental  values  of  practice  teaching:  Here  the 
teachers  have  measured  their  individual  growth  by  develop- 
ment of  initiative,  poise,  organized  habits  of  study  and  work, 
and  withal,  a  sense  of  responsibility.  The  gains  under  social 
values  are  a  knowledge  of  how  to  work  with  a  class  as  a  whole, 
to  develop  a  class  spirit,  to  appreciate  individual  differences 
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of  pupils,  and  to  build  ideals  and  character.  In  this  connection 
a  voluntary  worthy  tribute  by  the  students  is  paid  to  Miss 
Mary  C.  Mellyn,  former  director  of  the  department  for  the 
inspiration  received  from  her  in  building  individual  and  social 
attitudes  of  mind. 

(2.)  Educational  values  of  practice  teaching:  The  subject 
matter  and  method  values  are  so  closely  interwoven,  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  separate  them.  Typically  considered  they 
are  these:  The  practice  training  led  to  a  re-reading  of  educa- 
tional books,  gave  good  training  in  collecting  valuable  illus- 
trative material  for  classroom  use,  and  made  possible  expe- 
rience in  planning  and  executing  the  work  of  the  assigned 
grade.  The  progress  book,  showing  class  and  individual 
progress,  material  used,  subject  matter  and  method  of  pro- 
cedure from  introduction  to  smnmary,  has  proved  its  worth. 
Lectures  by  the  directors  of  the  department,  together  with 
helpful  criticisms,  gave  a  keener  appreciation  of  methods  of 
teaching  and  of  noting  results.  The  following  statements  are 
from  teachers  who  graduated  just  prior  to  the  appointment 
of  students  to  substitute  service : 

"Through  observation  I  became  acquainted  with  the  requirements  of 
subject  matter  for  the  different  grades,  the  various  methods  used  by  indi- 
vidual teachers,  the  organization  of  routine  work,  and  the  formation  of 
classroom  habits." 

"The  guidance  of  experienced  and  trained  teachers  showed  me  the  way 
to  gain  understanding  of  the  environment,  parentage,  special  needs  and 
best  methods  of  dealing  with  individual  pupils." 

(3.)  The  laboratory  and  its  organization:  The  statements 
quoted  above  contain  the  keynote  of  the  suggestions  for  future 
consideration.  The  teachers  are  strongly  in  favor  of  practice 
teaching  in  classrooms  under  superior  teachers.  They  make 
this  proviso,  however,  that  the  experience  be  varied  both  as 
to  the  grades  to  which  students  are  assigned  and  the  practice 
within  the  grade. 

The  following  statements  show  the  trend  of  belief  in  this 
matter: 

"I  sincerely  urge  that  the  department  give  young  students  all  the  obser- 
vation possible  with  superior  teachers,  and  a  consideration  of  their  interests 
when  assigning  grades." 

"The  practice  work  should  be  under  the  helpful  guidance  of  an  expe- 
rienced teacher. " 

"Observation  under  a  training  teacher  gives  inspiration  and  help  in 
.studying  the  whole  day's  program." 
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"More  variety  at  time  of  practice  teaching  would  give  many  points  of 
view  and  more  idea  of  methods  of  dealing  with  classroom  problems.  To 
be  with  one  teacher  only  may  be  helpful,  if  she  be  of  the  finest  type,  but  it  is 
very  narrowing  for  a  beginner." 

"My  practice  teaching  was  in  a  classroom  of  my  own.  I  think  more 
help  would  be  derived  from  working  with  an  experienced  teacher." 

Valuable  suggestions  have  been  received  as  to  the  need  of 
a  closer  correlation  between  theory  and  practice  in  the  methods 
courses  in  the  Teachers  College.  These  suggestions  are  timely 
and  have  been  given  due  consideration  in  that  part  of  the 
report  dealing  directly  with  the  problems  of  the  College. 

The  Training  of  Teachers  in  the  High  Schools. 

Teachers  are  appointed  to  positions  in  the  Boston  high 
schools  in  two  principal  ways.  In  one,  they  obtain  at  least 
three  years'  experience  in  high  schools  outside  the  city  before 
they  are  eligible  for  the  Boston  high  school  certificate. 

In  the  other,  they  act  as  practice  teachers  in  the  Boston  high 
schools  under  the  supervision  of  the  department  of  practice 
and  training  and  they  also  attend  college  for  a  semester.  After 
one  such  year  they  are  eligible  for  the  junior  assistant  cer- 
tificate; and  after  one  year  as  junior  assistant,  they  are  eligible 
for  the  regular  high  school  certificate. 

The  Boston  school  department  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
training  of  teachers  who  come  into  the  Boston  system  by  the 
first  method.  The  only  exception  is  in  the  case  of  teachers 
who  obtain  any  part  of  their  three  years'  experience  in  the 
Boston  schools.  Such  teachers  are  only  temporary  or  sub- 
stitute teachers;  and  they  are  visited  a  few  times  a  year  by 
members  of  the  department  of  practice  and  training  for  pur- 
poses of  supervision.  By  far  the  larger  number  of  teachers 
come  into  the  Boston  high  schools  from  schools  outside  the 
city. 

The  general  process  of  obtaining  a  permanent  appointment 
to  a  position  in  a  Boston  high  school  by  the  second  method  is 
as  follows :  The  candidate  must  hold  a  degree  from  a  recognized 
college.  He  must  pass  a  preliminary  examination  in  Septem- 
ber for  admission  to  the  course.  Upon  acceptance,  the  can- 
didate is  assigned  by  the  department  of  practice  and  training 
to  a  training  teacher  in  a  junior  high  school.  After  spending 
the  month  of  October  in  this  school,  the  candidate  is  assigned 
to  a  training  teacher  in  a  senior  high  school,  where  he  remains 
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until  the  end  of  January.  Early  in  February  the  candidate 
enters  Boston  College  or  Boston  University  according  to  his 
choice.  Here  he  pursues  a  course  which  leads  to  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts  the  following  June.  About  the  middle  of 
June  the  candidate  is  examined  by  the  Boston  school  depart- 
ment in  his  major  subject  and  in  English  composition.  He 
is  also  interviewed  by  members  of  the  Boston  Board  of  Super- 
intendents. Successful  completion  of  these  requirements 
merits  the  junior  assistant  certificate.  The  successful  candi- 
dates may  be  appointed  on  this  certificate  the  following  Sep- 
tember and  they  are  eligible  to  take  the  examination  for  the 
regular  high  school  certificate  the  following  December.  There- 
fore, while  the  first  method  of  entering  the  Boston  high  school 
system  requires  at  least  three  years'  experience,  this  second 
method  allows  candidates  to  enter  the  system  as  regular 
teachers  in  two  years;  one  of  which  is  without  pay  and  the 
other  at  a  low  rate  of  salary. 

This  present  junior  assistant  arrangement  originated  in 
May,  1919.  During  the  first  three  years  Miss  Mellyn  had  im- 
mediate charge  of  the  candidates;  subsequently  Miss  King 
has  been  in  charge. 

In  the  past  six  years,  of  the  men  and  women  who  have 
received  regular  appointments  on  the  high  school  certificate, 
about  30  per  cent  have  come  into  the  system  by  the  junior 
assistant  method.  The  numbers  enrolled  for  the  junior  assistant 
course  by  the  department  of  practice  and  training  for  the  years 
since  1922  are  as  follows: 

1922  .  .  men,  19;  women,  11. 

1923  ....      men,   7;  women,  26. 

1924  ....      men,  15;  women,  19. 

Of  those  accepted  into  the  course  in  any  September,  about 
80  per  cent  succeed  in  obtaining  the  junior  assistant  certificate 
the  following  June;  and  about  58  per  cent  of  the  original 
September  enrollment  succeed  in  obtaining  the  regular  high 
school  certificate  a  year  from  the  following  June. 

Candidates  hold  their  A.  B.  or  B.  S.  degrees  from  various 
colleges.  Since  1922  the  colleges  have  been  represented  as 
follows : 

Men.  Women. 
Boston  College  ...    26    Boston  University  .      .  18 
Boston  University    .      .     3    Emmanuel      ...  7 
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Men.  Women. 
Harvard     .      .      .      .10    Mount  Holyoke      .      .  1 
Holy  Cross  ....      2    Radcliffe  ....  9 
Massachusetts  Institute  of 

Technology  ...  1  Simmons  ....  9 
University  of  Cork    .      .      1    Trinity     ....  1 

Nearly  all  the  junior  assistants  elect  to  teach  in  the  senior 
rather  than  in  the  junior  high  schools.  In  the  last  three  years 
only  two  men  have  elected  the  junior  high  schools,  and  one  of 
these  changed  to  the  senior  high  after  one  year. 

The  major  subjects  selected  by  the  candidates  cover  nearly 
all  the  regular  high  school  subjects.  The  selections  by  one 
hundred  candidates  were  as  follows : 

English  ....  23  Mathematics  ...  9 
History  .  .  .  .15  Bookkeeping  ...  7 
Phonography    and    type-  Science     ....  5 

writing  ....  14  Spanish  ....  2 
French  .  .  .  .  13  Economics  ...  1 
Latin  10    German    ....  0 

The  basis  of  credit  for  the  award  of  the  junior  assistant 
certificate  is  as  follows:  a  maximum  of  400  points  is  awarded 
by  the  department  of  practice  and  training  for  the  work  of 
the  first  half  of  the  training  year;  the  June  examination  in  the 
major  subject  counts  250  points;  the  minor  English  counts 
200  points;  the  personal  interview  with  the  members  of  the 
Board  of  Superintendents  counts  a  maximum  of  150  points. 
In  addition  the  candidate  must  receive  his  master's  degree 
from  the  college  for  his  work  of  the  second  semester. 

When  a  candidate  has  been  assigned  to  a  training  teacher  in 
a  senior  high  school,  he  assists  that  teacher  in  his  "home 
room,,  in  order  to  become  familiar  with  the  school  routine. 
During  the  first  two  weeks  he  observes  the  work  of  the  train- 
ing teacher  and  then  he  is  assigned  a  program  which  may  be 
somewhat  as  follows : 

Program,  6  periods: 

a.  Recitation  with  first  teacher. 

b.  Recitation  with  second  teacher. 

c.  Observation  with  first  teacher. 

d.  t  Observation  with  second  teacher. 

e.  In  charge  of  a  study  period. 
/.    Free  period. 
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The  candidate  may  also  act  as  a  substitute  teacher  in  any 
department,  for  instance,  when  the  regular  teacher  is  out  part 
of  the  day. 

During  the  period  when  the  candidate  is  in  the  senior  high 
school  he  is  required  to  attend  lectures  given  at  the  School 
Committee  rooms  on  Beacon  street.  There  is  a  two-hour  lec- 
ture given  once  a  week  by  Miss  King,  director  of  the  depart- 
ment of  practice  and  training.  These  lectures  deal  with 
teaching  procedure,  methods,  technique,  and  lesson  planning. 
There  are  also  discussions  of  problems  which  confront  the 
young  teacher.  Miss  Mellyn,  assistant  superintendent  of 
schools,  gives  a  one-hour  lecture  once  a  week  for  five  weeks. 
These  lectures  include  talks  on  appearance,  manner,  disposi- 
tion, and  the  practical  difficulties  of  the  profession.  Questions 
which  have  arisen  during  the  week  are  discussed  and  answered. 
In  addition  to  the  actual  time  given  to  the  lectures,  a  certain 
amount  of  individual  work  is  required,  including  three  book 
reports.  The  student  makes  his  choice  from  an  approved  list 
of  books  which  deal  with  methods,  theories,  and  psychology 
in  education.  Each  of  these  reports  must  cover  at  least  four 
or  five  typewritten  pages.  At  each  lecture  an  assignment  for 
the  coming  week  is  made.  This  assignment  usually  takes  the 
form  of  a  paper  written  on  such  subjects  as  lesson  plans  (in- 
ductive and  deductive),  questions,  observations  as  to  indi- 
vidual differences,  types  of  classes,  methods  and  special  forms 
of  recitations. 

The  student  receives  one  visit  during  the  training  period 
from  Miss  King  and  four  visits  from  the  assigned  supervisor. 
These  visits  are  followed  by  conferences  which  are  most  helpful 
to  the  student.  Weaknesses  and  errors  are  not  only  pointed 
out  but  advice  on  overcoming  them  is  given. 

At  the  end  of  the  training  period  in  February  a  progress 
book  is  due  which  includes:  (1)  a  report  of  independent  work, 
(2)  daily  lesson  plans,  (3)  model  lesson  plans,  (4)  record  of 
individual  differences,  and  (5)  a  diary  which  includes  any 
pertinent  and  interesting  matter  pertaining  to  the  student  and 
his  teaching  problems. 

The  student  is  marked  by  the  training  teacher  and  the 
head  master  of  the  school  on  preparation  of  lessons,  ability 
to  arouse  and  hold  interest,  ability  to  make  effective  use  of  the 
lesson  period,  progress  of  pupils  in  group,  and  punctuality. 

The  training  teachers  and  the  candidates  have  made  the 
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following  suggestions  to  the  subcommittee  writing  this  part  of 
the  report:  (1)  The  supervisors  and  training  teachers  should 
adopt  standards  more  nearly  alike.  (2)  The  system  carried 
too  far  may  develop  inbreeding.  (3)  There  should  be  a  man 
on  the  supervising  force.  (4)  The  training  teacher  must  see 
that  the  classes  do  not  lose  because  of  the  inexperience  of  the 
student. 

Of  eighteen  training  teachers  who  have  expressed  them- 
selves, fourteen  approve  the  system  in  general  and  four 
disapprove. 

The  advantages  of  this  system  seem  to  be  well  expressed 
by  one  who  has  been  both  a  student  and  a  training  teacher: 

"I  consider  the  Boston  system  of  training  young  teachers  an 
excellent  one.  I  prefer  to  speak  from  the  standpoint  of  one 
who  has  experienced  this  training  rather  than  as  one  who  has 
been  a  training  teacher  to  whom  students  have  been  assigned. 

"The  teachers  to  whom  I  was  assigned  were  alive  and  effi- 
cient. I  had  an  opportunity  to  study  them  in  the  classroom, 
to  observe  their  attitude  toward  their  classes  and  their  work, 
to  appreciate  their  excellent  and  varied  methods  of  teaching, 
and  to  see  their  plans  of  disciplinary  control.  I  was  given  a 
chance  to  teach  under  strict  supervision.  The  weaknesses  of 
my  teaching  were  pointed  out  to  me  at  the  end  of  each  teach- 
ing lesson.  I  was  shown  how  I  could  improve.  The  con- 
structive help  obtained  from  the  department  of  practice  and 
training  was  of  inestimable  value  to  me.  It  came  from  a 
highly  specialized,  sympathetic,  and  helpful  group  of  super- 
visors. The  whole  plan  gave  me  a  good  insight  into  proper 
teaching  methods  from  the  elementary  grades  through  the 
high  school.  It  gave  me  a  broad  outlook  on  the  teaching  pro- 
fession in  general.  It  furnished  me  in  a  few  months  a  training 
which  I  feel  would  have  taken  me  years  to  discover  if  I  were 
left  alone  at  the  task  in  an  ordinary  classroom." 

The  advantages  of  the  system  of  training  under  experienced 
teachers  are  obvious.  It  is  also  obvious  that  so  much  depends 
upon  the  training  teachers  that  they  should  be  selected  with 
the  greatest  care  and  that  they  should  work  in  harmony  with 
the  supervisors.  The  last  point  was  brought  up  by  nearly  all 
on  the  committee  who  have  had  any  experience  with  the 
system  either  as  trainers  or  trained. 

Signal  success  in  outside  schools  should  count  for  at  least 
as  much  as  training  in  our  own  to  prevent  what  is  often  referred 
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to  as  "  inbreeding."  It  would  seem  that  not  enough  effort  is 
made  to  obtain  teachers  from  outside  the  city.  Any  living 
institution  needs  stimulating  and  broadening  from  without  to 
avoid  becoming  stereotyped. 

The  Training  of  Teachers  in  Intermediate  Schools. 

The  committee  from  the  intermediate  schools  offer  the  fol- 
lowing facts  and  suggestions: 

In  answer  to  the  question,  Is  the  academic  and  professional 
training  of  teachers  adequate?  According  to  present  require- 
ments for  entrants  to  intermediate  schools,  it  is.  Those 
without  normal  school  training,  however,  lack  teaching  tech- 
nique. This  lack  may  be  met  by  careful  supervision  (guid- 
ance) by  heads  of  departments  qualified  to  supervise  their 
particular  subjects. 

Most  of  the  Teachers  College  and  improvement  courses  are 
of  great  value.  More  courses  might  be  given  in  centers  easily 
accessible  to  teachers  in  outlying  districts. 

There  should  be  a  much  closer  co-operation  between  the 
department  of  practice  and  training  and  the  training  teachers. 
This  could  be  accomplished  by  monthly  conferences  in  which 
the  department  could  inform  the  training  teachers  just  what 
it  expects  them  to  do  and  a  full  and  free  discussion  of  the 
problems  could  be  held,  giving  all  points  of  view. 

A  committee,  under  the  chairmanship  of  a  teacher  of  the 
sixth  grade,  gives  a  list  of  109  improvement  courses  given 
between  September,  1917,  and  June,  1925,  covering  a  great 
variety  of  subjects.  These  courses  wield  a  tremendous  influ- 
ence in  the  improvement  of  teaching  technique  in  the  Boston 
public  schools.  In  response  to  an  expressed  wish  for  exten- 
sion courses,  the  Teachers  College  has  met  the  need  and  is 
offering  free  to  the  teachers  of  the  city,  courses  of  college 
grade  which  count  toward  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Education 
and  Bachelor  Science  in  Education.  In  all,  55  of  those  courses 
have  been  given. 

A  survey  was  made  in  Saturday  morning  classes  to  find  out 
whether  or  not  the  extension  courses  were  meeting  the  needs 
of  the  teachers.  Following  are  some  of  the  expressions  given 
by  118  teachers:  Courses  of  practical  value;  demonstrations 
exceedingly  helpful;  stimulating  to  teachers  of  long  experi- 
ence; open  up  a  new  line  of  attack;  new  point  of  view  in 
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methods  of  teaching;  inspiration  received  through  meeting 
others  working  on  same  problems. 

The  following  suggestions  have  been  made :  More  late  after- 
noon courses;  greater  range  of  subjects;  more  advanced  work 
by  some  of  the  same  teachers. 

There  is  a  very  strong  feeling  that  teachers  should  be  limited 
in  the  number  of  courses  that  they  carry  in  any  one  school 
year.  The  work  of  teachers  taking  courses  should  be  very 
carefully  watched  to  make  sure  that  the  children  are  not  suffer- 
ing during  the  educational  process  and  that  fellow  teachers  are 
not  carrying  the  burden  of  routine  sometimes  neglected  by 
those  working  for  a  degree. 

The  teachers  of  Boston  are  most  grateful  to  the  School 
Committee  for  its  unparalleled  generosity  in  providing  such 
splendid  opportunities  for  improvement  and  advancement. 

Sabbatical  Leave  of  Absence. 

From  the  reports  of  a  number  of  teachers  who  have  recently 
taken  their  sabbatical  leaves  of  absence  it  would  seem  that  the 
purposes  for  which  they  are  given  were  being  fully  realized. 
The  Board  in  its  generosity  and  wisdom  "  advises  that  sab- 
batical leave  be  granted  whenever  it  promises  to  result  in 
better  service  on  the  part  of  the  teacher." 

Below  are  a  few  of  the  ways  of  spending  the  year  and  the 
advantages  gained  thereby,  culled  from  a  fairly  extensive 
survey  which  revealed  no  wasted  time  in  any  case. 

Many  splendid  teachers,  highly  trained  in  their  specialties, 
would  have  been  obliged  to  retire  bad  not  a  year's  rest  restored 
them  to  the  service  of  the  city  with  ability  and  enthusiasm 
unimpaired.  The  experience  of  travel,  of  living  in  different 
sections  of  our  own  country  or  in  foreign  countries,  gave  to  them 
new  inspiration  in  their  work.  Thus,  the  restoration  of  some  of 
our  finest,  most  experienced  teachers,  who  otherwise  might  have 
worn  out  and  left  the  service,  is  one  of  the  principal  benefits 
derived  from  sabbatical  leaves. 

A  cooking  teacher  travels  in  Canada,  the  United  States, 
studies  chemistry  and  cooking  in  California,  reads  psychology, 
sees  grains  and  fruits  growing,  harvested,  prepared  and  packed. 
What  new  interest  for  her  pupils ! 

Another,  a  master's  assistant,  visiting  schools  from  New 
York  to  Los  Angeles,  acquires  among  other  more  obvious 
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benefits,  humility,  a  more  beneficent  perspective,  and 
sympathetic  understanding  of  our  own  school  conditions. 

A  French  teacher,  four  months  of  travel,  and  eleven  of  study! 
French  in  France,  where  one  not  only  steeps  one's  self  in  the 
language,  but  enters  into  the  life  of  the  French  people,  and 
hence  can  teach  much  more  of  French  than  the  mere  language. 

One  of  the  men  not  only  takes  French  in  France,  German  in 
Germany,  Spanish  in  Spain,  but  on  a  second  sabbatical,  spent 
mostly  in  France,  gives  two  months  to  Italian  in  Italy.  In 
all  this  he  finds  one  of  the  great  advantages,  viewing  the  work 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  pupil. 

Another,  during  thirty  weeks  at  the  University  of  London, 
broadens  his  professional  outlook  by  studying  the  school  sys- 
tem of  London,  visiting  twenty-five  schools,  public  and  private, 
and  later,  a  number  of  schools  on  the  continent.  Summing 
up,  he  gives  us  this:  " Travel  takes  a  teacher  out  of  the  daily 
rut,  and  makes  him  more  aware  of  life's  activities,  responsi- 
bilities and  purposes.  New  ideals  are  formed,  a  greater  respon- 
sibility in  regard  to  training  for  citizenship  becomes  apparent; 
in  fact,  the  teacher  realizes  as  never  before  that  success  in  his 
subject  or  subjects  is  but  a  small  part  of  a  successful  training 
for  life." 

Teachers  seeking  degrees  find  that  intensive  study  at  a 
university  for  a  year  carries  them  a  long  way  toward  their 
goal,  but  one,  who  had  been  winning  points  afternoons  and 
Saturdays  previous  to  her  sabbatical,  and  then  carried  two 
major  subjects,  two  minor,  and  four  supplementary  courses 
during  the  year,  wisely  advises  anyone  not  to  study  quite  so 
intensively  unless  "very  robust  and  without  nerves."  She  has 
acquired,  beside  the  hope  of  a  degree  in  August,  "new  insight 
into  educational  problems  and  a  new  outlook  over  educational 
fields." 

One  teacher  visited  schools  and  also  taught  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  studied  in  New  York.  * 

The  University  of  California  vies  with  Eastern  universities 
in  training  Boston  teachers,  and  it  should  if  we  are  to  have  the 
broader  vision.  A  civics  teacher  studies  in  the  former  univer- 
sity economics  and  political  science,  municipal,  state,  national 
and  foreign  problems  and  government.  She  earned  her 
master's  degree  by  this  means  and  has  found  her  work  with 
her  pupils  much  more  worth  while  because  of  her  broader 
acquaintance  with  affairs. 
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A  manual  training  teacher  goes  to  Sweden,  studies  at  the 
University  of  Gothenburg,  and  visits  the  schools  there;  is 
much  impressed  with  the  thoroughness  with  which  everything 
is  done.  "  Pupils  actually  have  to  work  for  marks  and  pro- 
motions." She  finds  the  manual  training  of  a  fine  quality 
and  high  standards  maintained,  due  partially,  without  doubt, 
to  the  small  number  of  pupils  in  each  class,  which  makes  pos- 
sible much  individual  instruction.  For  her  own  training  she 
takes  a  course  in  brushmaking.  Much  delightful  travel 
completes  a  year  of  joy  which  she  feels  sure  has  made  her  a 
far  better  teacher  than  before. 

Let  an  art  teacher  tell  for  herself  what  a  sabbatical  year  did 
for  her: 

Study  —  at  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston.  Four  courses  — 
as  follows : 

1.  Artistic  Expression,  30  lectures. 

2.  History  of  Design,  15  lectures. 

3.  Architecture  for  Interior  Decorators,  15  lectures. 

4.  History  of  Painting,  15  lectures. 
Creative  Work: 

Painting  in  oil. 
Painting  in  water  color. 
Aramic  design. 
Exhibited  at: 

New  York  Watercolor  Club. 
Philadelphia  Watercolor  Club. 

American  Federation  of  Arts  —  traveling  exhibitions. 
Award : 

Made  Master  Craftsman  by  Boston  Society  of  Arts  and 
Crafts. 

Advantages  gained  for  school  work: 
Increase  in  personal  efficiency. 
Increase  in  personal  achievement. 

Increase  in  knowledge  —  especially  in  History  of  Art  — 
helpful  in  Grade  IX  as  well  as  material  to  enrich  work 
in  all  grades. 

Finally,  a  history  teacher  chooses  the  University  of  Chicago  to 
complete  her  work  for  a  degree  and  meets  students  from  so 
^many  states  of  the  Union  that  a  national  consciousness  is  de- 
veloped, very  helpful  in  her  work.  A  second  sabbatical  takes 
her  to  England  and  France,  observing,  studying,  traveling, 
living  among  the  natives.    In  Oxford  a  group  of  forty  persons 
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from  five  continents  listened  to  an  interesting  course  of  lectures 
on  "  Education"  by  a  distinguished  scholar  of  Balliol.  After 
each  they  dined  together  and  ended  with  an  hour  of  discussion 
and  questions.  "It  was  an  illuminating  and  inspiring  experi- 
ence, but  I  had  no  cause  to  blush  for  America's  attempts  at 
public  education,"  says  she.  More  travel  and  study,  and 
international  sympathies  were  developed  as  they  could  have 
been  in  no  other  way. 

Her  summing  up  of  the  benefits  derived  from  sabbatical  years 
will  find  an  echo  in  the  heart  of  every  one  who  has  used  his  year 
for  study  or  travel  or  both : 

"Such  close  views  of  life  in  both  continents  have  given  me  a 
keener  interest  in  public  affairs,  a  broader  sympathy,  a  larger 
circle  of  friends,  a  deeper  respect  for  real  scholarship,  and  a 
profound  realization  of  the  great  expansion  of  life  with  which 
our  youth  must  be  prepared  to  cope. 

"Most  of  all,  a  person  with  these  experiences  must  feel  a  vast 
responsibility  to  train  the  youth  of  our  country  to  take  a  leading 
place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  in  order  that  American 
ideals  of  education  and  democracy  may  be  more  carefully  de- 
veloped and  more  widely  disseminated." 

These  few  examples  of  the  way  teachers  spend  their  year's 
leave  of  absence  show  conclusively  that  there  is  no  part  of  their 
after  training  that  yields  better  results  than  the  sabbatical  year. 
The  standard  of  teaching  will  be  raised  as  more  and  more  of  the 
teachers  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege,  which  is  almost  a 
duty  at  least  once  in  the  course  of  their  teaching. 
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Day  Schools  (Continued):  Paqb 

Pupils  per  Teacher,  Number  of   23 

Registration,  Average  Number  Belonging,  Average  Attend-  . 
ance,  etc.: 

School  Year   5,8,9-14 

Fiscal  Year  20-23 

Registration,  Summary  of   7 

Special  Classes  6,  16-17,  49 

Special  English  Classes  6,  16-17 

Speech  Improvement  Classes  (stammerers)        .      .      .6, 49, 50 

Summaries   7-8 

Trade  Schools    .   14,  15,  18-19,  23,  48,  50 

Ungraded  Classes  6,  16-17 

Evening  Schools: 

Ages  and  Grades  —  High  Schools   53 

Elementary  Schools     ....  54 

Grand  Total  .   56 

Non-English  Speaking  Pupils     .      .  57 

Trade  Schools   55 

Extension  of  Term   59 

Countries  of  Birth  of  Pupils   58 

Registration,  Average  Number  Belonging,  Average  Attend- 
ance, etc   51-52 

Summary   51 

Extended  Use  of  Public  Schools  49,  71-80 

Licensed  Minors,  Supervisor  of   49 

Minors,  Registration  of  ,  82 

Playgrounds   62 

Practical  Arts  Classes  (day)   60 

School  Districts,  Number  of   40 

Schoolhouse  Summary   63 

School  Nurses   49 

School  Physicians   49 

Schoolrooms  and  Sittings  *   63 

Seating  Capacity  by  Schools  66-70 

Special  Classes,  Medical  Inspector  of   49 

Summer  Review  Schools   6,  35-37,  61,  62 

Summer  Vacation  Schools   61 

Trade  School  for  Girls   14,  15,  18-19,  23,  48,  50 

Teachers: 

Elementary,  Summary   43 

Elementary,  by  Schools  44-47 

High  and  Latin,  Summary   41 

High  and  Latin,  by  Schools   42 

Kindergarten  •     .      .      .      .  40 

Teachers  College   40 

Summary,  all  Teachers,  June  30,  1925    40 

January  31,  1925   ....  50 
Supervisors  and  Directors,  June  30,  1925    ....  48-49 


STATISTICS. 
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In  School  Committee, 

Boston,  November  9,  1925. 

To  the  School  Committee: 

I  submit  herewith  the  sixteenth  annual  report  of  the  statistics  of  the 
Boston  Public  Schools. 

The  total  registration  in  all  schools  during  the  year  was  162,337;  the 
average  membership,  137,909;  and  the  average  number  in  daily  attend- 
ance, 125,837.  The  total  registration  was  3,644  less  than  during  the 
school  year  next  preceding.  The  total  registration  for  regular  day  schools 
was  847  more  than  the  preceding  year.  There  was,  however,  a  decrease 
in  the  registration  for  evening  schools,  Continuation  School  and  Day 
School  for  Immigrants.    The  total  registration  was  distributed  as  follows. 

Regular  day  schools   139,019 

Evening  schools   15,778 

Continuation  School   6,249 

Day  School  for  Immigrants    ....  1,291 

The  number  of  pupils  registered  in  the  Summer  Review  Schools  was 
6,779.  This  total  of  6,779  is  not  included  in  the  total  registration  be- 
cause, with  but  few  exceptions,  these  pupils  were  registered  in  the  public 
day  schools  during  the  term  ending  June,  1925. 

The  high  and  Latin  schools  showed  an  increase  in  registration  of  20 
pupils.  The  registration  for  the  intermediate  ninth  grade  of  the  elemen- 
tary schools  showed  a  total  registration  of  2,511,  making  a  net  total 
increase  in  high  and  Latin  schools  of  215.  The  elementary  grades  (exclu- 
sive of  the  ninth)  showed  a  decrease  of  47  pupils.  The  Continuation 
School  showed  a  decrease  of  1,520  pupils,  and  the  special  schools  an  in- 
crease of  280.  The  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston  showed  an 
increase  of  164  pupils;  kindergartens  showed  an  increase  of  235  pupils; 
evening  schools  showed  a  decrease  of  2,239  pupils;  and  the  Day  School 
for  Immigrants  showed  a  decrease  of  732  pupils. 

The  average  number  belonging  in  all  day  schools  was  125,115,  an 
increase  of  2,029. 

The  total  number  of  principals  and  teachers,  including  the  members 
of  the  supervising  staff,  in  the  employ  of  the  city  June  30,  1925,  was  3,9S7 
—  107  more  than  on  the  corresponding  day  of  the  preceding  year. 
The  Teachers  College  had  eleven  additional  teachers;  the  day  high 
and  Latin  schools  had  thirty-five  additional;  the  day  elementary  schools 
fifty  additional;  the  kindergartens,  eight  additional.  Of  this  number, 
3,987, —  717  were  men  and  3,270  women.  The  average  number  of  pupils 
per  teacher  in  the  Teachers  College  was  eighteen;  in  the  day  high 
and  Latin  schools,  twenty-seven;  in  the  grades,  forty;  and  in  the 
kindergartens,  twenty-seven. 
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The  number  of  classes  of  special  types  in  the  day  elementary  schools 
and  the  number  of  pupils  belonging  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  was  as 
follows : 


Number  of 

Classes. 


Conservation  of  Eyesight  Classes  

Hospital  Classes,  including  Boston  City  Hospital,  Boston 
Sanatorium  and  Long  Island  Hospital  Schools;  also 
classes  conducted  at  House  of  the  Good  Samaritan 
and  Prendergast  Preventorium,  Robert  Breck  Brigham 
Hospital  

Open-Air  Classes  

Prevocational  Classes  

Special  Classes  

Special  English  Classes  

Speech  Improvement  Classes  (stammerers)  (14  centers) 

Ungraded  Classes  

Fort  Strong  


9 

120 

6 

155 

23 

666 

26 

915 

96 

1:534 

3 

89 

92 

1,398 

8 

255 

1 

9 

Summer  Review  Schools  were  opened  June  29  and  were  continued  in 
session  six  days  per  week  up  to  and  including  August  14,  1925.  There 
was  one  summer  review  high  school  conducted  in  the  Girls'  High  School- 
house.    There  were  eleven  summer  review  elementary  schools. 

Following  is  the  summary  of  the  distribution  of  children  of  public 
school  grade  in  all  day  schools  of  the  city  for  the  past  six  years,  based  on 
the  daily  average  number  belonging : 


School  Year. 

1919-20. 

1920-21. 

1921-22. 

1922-23. 

1923-24. 

1924-25. 

Public  schools.  .  . 
Parochial  schools, 

109,110 
24,552 

113,410 
25,685 

118,970 
26,030 

121,161 
26,034 

123,086 
26,522 

125,115 
27,213 

Respectfully  yours, 

Jeremiah  E.  Burke, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 


STATISTICS. 
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GENERAL  SUMMARIES. 


AVERAGE  MEMBERSHIP  SCHOOL  YEARS  1920-21  TO 
1924-25. 


Day  Schools. 

1920-21. 

1921-22. 

1922-23. 

1923-24. 

1924-25. 

The  Teachers  College  of  the 

262 
16,737 
87,532 
7,881 

998 

301 
19,461 
89,719 
8,172 
1,317 

407 
20,615 
90,761 
8,095 
1,283 

487 
20,637 
92,464 
8,223 
1,275 

653 
21,355 
93,105 
8,612 
1,390 

Increase  over  previous  years. . 

113,410 
4,300 

118,970 
5,560 

121,161 
2,191 

123,086 
1,925 

125,115 
2,029 

ENROLLMENT  OF  JUNE  30  OF  EACH  OF  THE  LAST  FIVE  YEARS. 

Dat  Schools. 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

1924. 

1925. 

The  Teachers  College  of  the 

262 
15,979 
87,770 
8,512 

934 

297 
18,301 
89,374 
8,673 
1,191 

406 
19,071 
90,751 
8,803 
1,059 

487 
19,370 
92,237 
8,910 
1,144 

651 
20,097 
92,656 
9,147 
1,199 

Totals  

113,457 

117,836 

120,090 

122,148 

123,750 

TOTAL  REGISTRATION. 

School  Year  Ending  June  SO,  1925. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

15 
14,430 
52,798 
5,166 
634 

647 
8,781 
50,095 
5,204 
1,249 

662 
23,211 
102,893 
10,370 
1,883 

139,019 

Kindergartens  

Special  Schools  

Totals  

73,043 

65,976 
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SUMMARY. 

School  Year  Ending  June  SO,  1925. 


69 

Schools. 

:gi  strati  on. 

Number 

Attendanc 

"o 

lance. 

• 

■age 
jlong 

a> 
bO 
cS 
U 

a 
O 

w 

0 

§ 

o 

to 
> 

u 

<u 

< 

< 

The  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston, 

662 

653 

634 

97 

23,211 

21,355 

19,843 

93 

102,893 

93,105 

86,496 

93 

10,370 

8,612 

6,957 

81 

Totals  

137,136 

123,725 

113,930 

92 

1,883 

1,390 

1,242 

90 

All  Day  Schools  (except  the  Continuation 

School  and  Day  School  for  Immigrants) . . . 

139,019 

125,115 

115,172 

92 

5,903 

3,490 

2,735 

78 

8,649 

4,765 

3,776 

79 

Boston  Trade  School  (Evening  Classes) 

1,226 

613 

449 

73 

15,778 

8,868 

6,960 

78 

6,249 

3,230 

3,160 

98 

1,291 

696 

545 

81 

Totals  of  all  Day  and  Evening  Schools, 

162,337 

137,909 

125,837 

91 

STATISTICS. 
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DAY  SCHOOLS. 


THE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE  OF  THE  CITY  OF  BOSTON- 
LATIN  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

School  Year  Ending  June  SO,  1925. 


Average  Number 
Belonging. 


Average 
Attendance. 


The  Teachers  College  of  the 
City  of  Boston. 

High  and  Latin; 

Public  Latin  ;  

Girls'  Latin  

Brighton  High  

Charlestown  High  

Dorchester  High  School  for 
Boys  *  

Dorchester  High    School  for 
Girls  

East  Boston  High  

English  High  

Girls'  High  

High  School  of  Commerce 

High  School  of  Practical  Arts, 

Hyde  Park  High  

Jamaica  Plain  High  

Mechanic  Arts  High  

Roxbury  High  

South  Boston  High  

Totals,  High  and  Latin  

Grand  Totals  


662 


1,424 
972 
945 
923 

1 

2,655 
1,168 
3,350 
2,729 
1,419 
1,118 
1,043 
1,218 
1,670 
1,682 
894 

23,211 


14 


1,335 


400 
403 

89 

895 
509 
3,127 


1,364 


471 
320 
1,538 


23,873 


344 


10,795 


10,809 


639 


905 
473 
406 


1,446 

568 


2,435 


992 
464 
805 


1,582 
484 

10,560 

11,199 


653 


1,335 
905 
873 
809 

89 

2,341 
1,077 
3,127 
2,435 
1,364 
992 
935 
1,125 
1,538 
1,582 
828 

21,355 

22,008 


14 


1,274 


359 
376 

81 

808 
466 
2,884 


1,293 


446 
303 
1,453 


326 
10,069 
10,083 


620 


866 
435 
376 


1,314 
518 


2,225 


918 
437 
760 


1,472 

453 

9,774 
10,394 


634 


1,274 
866 
794 
752 

81 

2,122 
984 
2,884 
2,225 
1,293 
918 
883 
1,063 
1,453 
1,472 
779 


19,843 


20,477 


*  Certain  groups  of  Industrial  boys  transferred  May  1  from  Dorchester  High  School  for  Girls. 
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ELEMENTARY  GRADES. 

School  Year  Ending  June  SO,  1925. 


School  Districts. 

Total 

Registration. 

Average  Number 
Belonging. 

Average 
Attendance. 

Average  Absence. 

Per  Cent  of 
Attendance. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Abraham  Lincoln  

9  f\KO 

oO'i 

yo< 

1  am 

I,oUI 

SDR 
oUo 

07^ 

1  ACQ 

118 
llo 

yo 

Agassi  z  

buy 

ooy 

no 
vo 

7Q9 

OUo 

CI 

Ootc 

yo 

o  1/17 

CCA 
ooO 

1  C3  K 
1,000 

RS7 

oZo 

1  71  n 

l,i  JLU 

IOC 

no 

yo 

I,iOU 

CQQ 

ooy 

1  °.7 

Q7fi 

y  /  o 

7QA 

/  yo 

1  97 

yzo 

DO 

yo 

Blackinton-John 

1,658 

849 

772 

1,621 

791 

#714 

1,505 

116 

93 

1,009 

238 

749 

987 

218 

700 

918 

69 

93 

796 

163 

503 

666 

149 

465 

614 

52 

92 

1,507 

632 

641 

1^273 

584 

587 

1,171 

102 

92 

1,043 

465 

410 

875 

434 

382 

816 

59 

93 

Christopher  Gibson. . . . 

1,098 

526 

549 

1,075 

479 

499 

978 

97 

91 

2,158 

1,055 

828 

1,883 

984 

763 

1,747 

136 

93 

Dillaway  

1,413 

272 

925 

1,197 

246 

842 

1,088 

109 

91 

1,326 

998 

226 

1,224 

925 

200 

1,125 

99 

92 

1,281 

643 

225 

868 

601 

199 

800 

68 

92 

Edmund  P.  Tileston.  .  . 

1,146 

513 

548 

1,061 

476 

502 

978 

83 

92 

Edward  Everett  

1,653 

763 

744 

1,507 

719 

696 

1,415 

92 

94 

1,405 

670 

635 

1,305 

632 

595 

1,227 

78 

94 

Eliot  

2,949 

2,128 

581 

2,709 

2,057 

560 

2,617 

92 

97 

Emerson  

1,648 

738 

777 

1,515 

685 

715 

1,400 

115 

92 

Everett  

1,132 

240 

712 

952 

216 

658 

874 

78 

92 

Francis  Parkman  

821 

382 

361 

743 

359 

339 

698 

45 

94 

Frank  V.  Thompson. . . 

1,078 

502 

4S4 

986 

457 

439 

896 

90 

91 

Franklin  

1,131 

302 

712 

1,014 

274 

665 

939 

75 

93 

Frederic  W.  Lincoln.  .  . 

761 

552 

111 

663 

525 

103 

628 

35 

95 

Gaston  

1,148 

171 

854 

1,025 

162 

811 

973 

52 

95 

Gilbert  Stuart  

7,566 

369 

319 

688 

346 

299 

645 

43 

94 

Hancock  

2,816 

367 

1,760 

2,127 

350 

1,685 

2,035 

92 

90 

Harvard-Frothingham. . 

1,489 

642 

602 

1,244 

594 

558 

1,152 

92 

93 

Henry  Grew  

1,194 

531 

504 

1,035 

502 

475 

977 

58 

94 

1,628 

S83 

850 

1,733 

819 

784 

1,603 

130 

92 

Hugh  O'Brien  

1,811 

1,065 

708 

1,773 

989 

656 

1,645 

128 

93 

Hyde  

772 

143 

593 

736 

128 

549 

677 

59 

92 

1,596 

712 

681 

1,393 

678 

646 

1,324 

69 

95 

1,278 

600 

480 

1,080 

571 

448 

1,019 

61 

94 

John  Marshall  

1,477 

7G2 

004 

1,426 

698 

604 

1,302 

124 

91 

1,878 

893 

780 

1,673 

814 

699 

1,513 

160 

90 

1,199 

552 

548 

1,100 

506 

499 

1,005 

95 

91 

STATISTICS. 
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ELEMENTARY  GRADES. 
School  Yem  Ending  June  SO,  1925. —  Concluded. 


School  Districts. 


Average  Number 
Belonging. 


Average 
Attendance. 


Lawrence  

Lewis  

Longfellow  

Lowell  

Martin  :  

Mary  Hemenway  

Mather  

Minot  

Norcross  

Oliver  Hazard  Perry. . . 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 

Phillips  Brooks  

Prescott  

Prince.. ."  

Quincy  

Rice  

Robert  Gould  Shaw. . . 
Robert  Treat  Paine*..  . 

Roger  Wolcott  *  

Samuel  Adams  

Sherwin  

Shurtleff  

Theodore  Lyman  

Theodore  Roosevelt  

Thomas  Gardner  

Thomas  N.  Hart  

Ulysses  S.  Grant  

Warren-Bunker  Hill.  .  . 

Washington  

Washington-Allston  

Washington-Irving.  . . . 

Wells  

Wendell  Phillips  

William  E.  Endicott*.  . 

William  E.  Russell  

William  Lloyd  Garrison 

Totals  


1,004 

703 

157 

860 

675 

149 

824 

36 

96 

1,954 

973 

910 

1,883 

870 

806 

1,676 

207 

89 

1,260 

610 

610 

1,220 

563 

558 

1,121 

99 

92 

1,172 

535 

535 

1,070 

505 

500 

1,005 

65 

94 

743 

297 

300 

597 

276 

278 

554 

43 

93 

2,186 

985 

1,041 

2,026 

918 

966 

1,884 

142 

93 

2,584 

1,278 

1,164 

2,442 

1,189 

1,080 

2,269 

173 

93 

623 

293 

282 

575 

275 

263 

538 

37 

94 

1,294 

264. 

879 

1,143 

250 

824 

1,074 

69 

94 

752 

360 

355 

715 

339 

330 

669 

46 

94 

1,077 

462 

539 

1,001 

429 

497 

926 

75 

93 

1,635 

802 

815 

1,617 

721 

732 

1,453 

164 

90 

843 

427 

352 

779 

397 

325 

722 

57 

93 

1,401 

566 

575 

1,141 

519 

522 

1,041 

100 

91 

967 

742 

191 

933 

696 

173 

869 

64 

93 

1,235 

628 

460 

1,088 

589 

427 

1,016 

72 

93 

1,675 

789 

715 

1,504 

746 

673 

1,419 

85 

94 

28 

260 

252 

512 

234 

225 

459 

53 

90 

2,046 

1,081 

1,001 

2,082 

980 

901 

1,881 

201 

90 

3,364 

1,522 

1,440 

2,962 

1,449 

1,364 

2,813 

149 

95 

978 

738 

177 

915 

680 

162 

842 

73 

92 

1,206 

294 

771 

1,065 

269 

717 

986 

79 

93 

1,721 

823 

711 

1,534 

781 

672 

1,453 

81 

95 

1,551 

691 

756 

1,447 

637 

696 

1,333 

114 

92 

1,520 

715 

697 

1,412 

680 

661 

1,341 

71 

95 

972 

794 

185. 

979 

754 

174 

928 

51 

95 

1,561 

774 

761 

1,535 

732 

721 

1,453 

82 

94 

1,750 

834 

745 

1,579 

781 

692 

1,473 

106 

93 

1,666 

818 

743 

1,561 

771 

697 

1,468 

93 

94 

1,479 

649 

624 

1,273 

600 

571 

1,171 

102 

92 

715 

358 

344 

702 

343 

327 

670 

32 

95 

1,877 

449 

1,050 

1,499 

414 

968 

1,382 

117 

92 

1,295 

1,142 

71 

1,213 

1,053 

64 

1,117 

96 

92 

2,449 

923 

939 

1,862' 

820 

827 

1,647 

215 

88 

1,025 

471 

433 

904 

443 

401 

844 

60 

93 

1,062 

525 

449 

974 

472 

399 

871 

103 

89 

02,893 

48,187 

44,918 

93,105 

44,912 

41,584 

86,496 

6,609 

93 

*  Division  of  Districts. 
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KINDERGARTENS. 

School  Year  Ending  June  80,  1925. 


School  Districts. 

Total 
Registration. 

Average  Nxtmber 
Belonging. 

Average 
Attendance. 

Average  Absence. 

Per  Cent  of 
Attendance. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Abraham  Lincoln  

99 

35 

34 

69 

28 

26 

54 

15 

78 

Agassiz  

67 

24 

25 

49 

19 

18 

37 

12 

76 

Bennett  

260 

95 

112 

207 

70 

82 

152 

55 

73 

Bigelow  

60 

24 

27 

51 

20 

23 

43 

8 

84 

Blackinton-John  Cheverus .... 

179 

86 

79 

165 

65 

60 

125 

40 

76 

Bowditch  

132 

51 

70 

121 

40 

52 

92 

29 

76 

Bowdoin  

96 

43 

31 

74 

38 

26 

64 

10 

86 

Chapman  

128 

56 

47 

103 

46 

38 

84 

19 

82 

Charles  Sumner  

176 

74 

69 

143 

59 

56 

115 

28 

80 

Christopher  Gibson. . . . 

77 

38 

39 

77 

29 

31 

60 

17 

.  78 

Dearborn  

163 

59 

53 

112 

46 

41 

87 

25 

78 

Dillaway 

184 

75 

73 

148 

61 

59 

120 

28 

81 

Dudley 

180 

59 

74 

133 

48 

60 

10S 

25 

81 

Dwight 

60 

19 

32 

51 

15 

26 

41 

10 

80 

Edmund  P  Tileston 

124 

57 

55 

112 

47 

44 

91 

21 

81 

Edward  Everett 

144 

75 

47 

122 

59 

37 

96 

26 

79 

Elihu  Greenwood 

181 

82 

72 

154 

67 

57 

124 

30 

81 

Eliot 

163 

56 

76 

132 

51 

67 

118 

14 

89 

Emerson 

140 

66 

60 

126 

53 

47 

100 

26 

79 

Everett 

59 

35 

21 

56 

28 

14 

42 

14 

75 

Francis  Parkman 

102 

42 

49 

91 

36 

43 

79 

12 

87 

Franklin 

114 

44 

54 

98 

36 

43 

79 

19 

81 

Frederic  "W  Lincoln 

81 

41 

31 

72 

34 

25 

59 

13 

82 

Gaston 

71 

35 

32 

67 

29 

28 

57 

10 

85 

Gilbert  Stuart 

121 

45 

47 

92 

36 

34 

70 

22 

76 

Hancock 

474 

155 

167 

322 

140 

149 

289 

33 

90 

190 

62 

85 

147 

52 

70 

122 

25 

83 

Henry  Grew 

137 

50 

64 

114 

42 

50 

92 

22 

81 

140 

59 

64 

123 

47 

52 

99 

24 

80 

179 

75 

68 

143 

63 

51 

114 

29 

80 

Hyde  

83 

38 

24 

62 

31 

18 

49 

13 

79 

JefTerson-Comins  

185 

81 

65 

146 

66 

56 

122 

24 

84 

85 

28 

33 

61 

23 

28 

51 

10 

84 

John  Marshall  

191 

83 

83 

166 

66 

67 

133 

33 

80 

John  Wiiithrop  

108 

08 

58 

126 

54 

45 

99 

27 

79 

96 

40 

35 

75 

31 

27 

58 

17 

77 

STATISTICS. 
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KINDERGARTENS. 
School  Year  Ending  June  SO,  1925. —  Concluded. 


School  Districts. 

Total 

Registration. 

Average  Number 
Belonging. 

Average 
Attendance. 

Average  Absence. 

Per  Cent  of 
Attendance. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

39 

15 

13 

28 

12 

11 

23 

5 

82 

160 

74 

77 

151 

53 

57 

110 

41 

73 

119 

54 

60 

114 

42 

47 

89 

25 

78 

Lowell 

169 

70 

69 

139 

58 

56 

114 

25 

82 

143 

44 

65 

109 

35 

52 

87 

22 

80 

164 

73 

68 

141 

54 

52 

106 

35 

75 

A/To  +Vi  o.t 

296 

113 

112 

225 

97 

95 

192 

33 

85 

41 

19 

24 

43 

16 

19 

35 

8 

81 

108 

46 

46 

92 

39 

39 

78 

14 

85 

62 

17 

30 

47 

13 

25 

38 

9 

81 

226 

100 

90 

190 

79 

72 

151 

39 

79 

65 

31 

20 

51 

24 

16 

40 

11 

78 

110 

38 

47 

85 

28 

35 

63 

22 

74 

278 

102 

97 

199 

85 

77 

162 

37 

81 

Rice 

49 

26 

16 

42 

23 

13 

36 

6 

86 

T? nKorf  fimilrl  SViqut 

144 

61 

62 

123 

54 

52 

106 

17 

86 

PnKorf  Ti*aof  "PoJ-n^* 

3 

40 

28 

68 

30 

22 

52 

16 

76 

Dn.«r  'W/->l«r>+f  * 

275 

136 

159 

295 

112 

130 

242 

53 

82 

390 

158 

156 

314 

124 

119 

243 

71 

77 

108 

49 

40 

89 

39 

31 

70 

19 

79 

121 

64 

53 

117 

55 

47 

102 

15 

87 

210 

76 

91 

167 

62 

75 

137 

30 

82 

112 

41 

43 

84 

34 

37 

71 

13 

85 

143 

71 

65 

136 

58 

55 

113 

23 

83 

103 

41 

49 

90 

34 

43 

77 

13 

86 

191 

78 

98 

176 

66 

83 

149 

27 

85 

181 

83 

86 

169 

69 

70 

139 

30 

82 

173 

65 

83 

148 

54 

67 

121 

27 

82 

151 

54 

57 

111 

45 

47 

92 

19 

83 

181 

88 

88 

176 

72 

69 

141 

35 

80 

Wendell  Phillips  

50 

25 

18 

43 

22 

16 

38 

5 

88 

William  E.  Endicott*  

407 

160 

130 

290 

121 

100 

221 

69 

76 

William  E.  Russell  

133 

50 

59 

109 

38 

46 

84 

25 

77 

173 

71 

70 

141 

56 

54 

110 

31 

78 

10,370 

4,288 

4,324 

8,612 

3,478 

3,479 

6,957 

1,655 

81 

*  Division  of  Districts. 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  10. 


SPECIAL  SCHOOLS. 

School  Year  Ending  June  SO,  1925. 


__  to 


Average  Number 
Belonging. 


Average 
Attendance. 


Horace  Mann  School. . . , 

Boston  Clerical  School.. , 

Boston  Disciplinary  Day 
School  


Boston  Trade  School. . 
Trade  School  for  Girls. 


156 

354 

54 
496 
823 


79 


66 
228 


49 
430 


53S 


145 

228 

49 
430 
538 


72 


58 

202 


38 
398 


474 


130 

202 

38 
398 
474 


Totals. 


1.8S3 


558 


832 


1,390 


508 


'34 


1,242 


TRADE  SCHOOLS. 


Total  Registration  by  Departments,  School  Year  Ending  June  SO,  1925. 
BOSTON  TRADE  SCHOOL. 


Department. 

Day. 

Evening. 

Complete 
Enrollment. 

Original 
Enrollment. 

Automobile  mechanics  

83 
107 
110 
56 
44 
97 

83 
106 
110 
56 
44 
97 

155 
178 
101 
83 
94 
178 
60 
27 
176 
20 
64 
31 
21 
38 

Tile  setting  

Welding  

497 

496 

1,226 

STATISTICS.  15 


TRADE 

SCHOOL  FOR 

GIRLS. 

Department. 

Day. 

Exten-on 

l  otai. 

440 

9 

449 

207 

11 

213 

121 

8 

129 



55 

55 

Totals  

823 

28 

851 

Summer  Term,  1925. 


Total  registration   210 

Average  number  belonging   190 

Average  attendance   176 

Per  cent  of  attendance   93 

Length  of  terra  —  July  6  to  August  2S : 

Number  of  teachers  employed,  July   15 

Number  of  teachers  employed.  August   15 

Part  time  extension: 

Number  enrolled   S 

Hours  of  attendance   398 


\ 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  10. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  PUPILS  IN  RESPECT  BOTH 

The  age  given  is 


Grades. 

5  Years  and 
Under. 

6  Years. 

7  Years. 

8  Years. 

9  Years. 

10. Years. 

High  and  Latin  Schools. 

Post-Graduate  Course  | 

Fifth-Year  Co-operative  I 

Girls,  , 

Girls  . 

Third- Year  Group  I 

Second-Year  Group  < 

Girls 

First-Year  Group  1 

1 

V.    Class  Latin  Schools. 

VI     Class  Latin  Schools  ^ 

3 
4 

Girls... 

8 

Inter- 
mediate. 

MinfVi  CImHp  1 

Girls... 

Totals  

Elementary  Schools. 

Eighth  Grade  { 

2 

27 
23 
757 
842 
2,238 
2,392 
1,561 
1,250 
40 
17 
436 
411 
74 
74 
7 
10 
168 
88 
4 

Sixth  Grade  j 

Girls 

17 

26 
806 
912 
2,565 
2,687 
35 
20 
1,400 
1,064 
358 
267 
42 
29 
154 
79 

Fifth  Grade  j 

7 

9 

890 
1,016 
9 
4 

2.823 
2,742 
1,366 
1,008 
206 
160 
121 
44 

"Rrmr  +  Vi  rirnHp  i 

Girls 

2 
9 
11 
4 
1 

1,106 
1,168 
3,219 
2,961 
1,083 
871 
34 
14 

Ungraded  { 

Girls..  . 
Boys. . . 

3 
3 
14 
8 

1,271 
1,345 
3,987 
3,627 
3 
2 

Third  Grade  | 

Girls.. . 
Boys . . . 

2 

Girls,.. 
Boys . . . 
Girls... 
Boys. .. 
Girls... 

4 
4 

1,722 
1,778 

Girls  , 

Boys. . . 

2 

1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
14 

6 
3 
2 
3 
2 
13 

16 
3 
3 
2 
4 

15 

Conservation    of    Eyesight  1 

Girls  , 
Boys . . . 

1 

3 
5 
13 

Girls  ,  , 

2 
6 
10 

Girls... 

12 

3,522 

10,285 

10,503 

10,425 

10,490 

10,464 

STATISTICS. 
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TO  AGE  AND  TO  GRADE  JUNE  30,  1925. 


that  of  September  1,  1924. 


11  Years. 

12  Years. 

13  Years. 

14  Years.  j 

15  Years. 

16  Years.  1 

17  Years. 

18  Years. 

19  Years. 

20  Years. 

21  Years. 

Over  21 
Years. 

Totals. 

2 
3 
1 

25 
28 
15 

28 
27 
20 

10 
4 

13 
2 
1 

2 
3 
5 

2 
1 

1 
1 
1 

70 
68 
55 
2 
16 

1 

• 

1 

4 

10 

36 
43 
569 
626 
1,511 
1,494 
859 
739 
4 
2 
2 

557 
698 
1,043 
1,121 
823 
651 
304 
212 

784 
997 
567 
488 
239 
196 
74 
51 

377 
317 
186 
100 
42 
37 
14 
9 

110 
76 
46 
19 
11 
6 

22 
15 
11 
7 
1 

5 
7 
6 
1 

2 

5 
3 
3 

1,896 
2,158 
2,471 
2,394 
3,333 
3,200 
3,057 
2,845 
119 
81 
147 
102 

2 
39 
32 
663 
770 
1,221 
1,260 
19 
17 
2 
4 

1 

1 

39 
46 
549 
540 
62 
36 
10 
11 

1 

1 

33 
32 
34 
24 
82 
48 

1 
1 

1 

2 
48 
35 

86 

254 

1,294 

4,029 

5,886 

5,415 

3,464 

1,157 

299 

69 

28 

25 

22,014 

6 
14 

207 
301 

505 
612 

263 
273 

69 
71 

11 
17 

2 
3 

1 

1,064 

1,292 

1 

20 

508 

1,117 

536 

140 

28 

5 

1 

2,356 

23 
21 
657 
707 
2,060 
2,160 
1,444 
1,321 
736 
t542 
34 
28 
142 
105 
22 
15 

1 

153 
69 
12 

569 
606 
1,783 
1,961 
1,346 
1,296 
799 
624 
286 
194 
17 
10 
43 
28 
5 
7 

1,686 
1,766 
1,284 
1,158 
723 
635 
341 
274 
115 
64 
9 
3 
7 
5 
4 
3 
1 

1,068 
1,056 
645 
552 
345 
325 
139 
106 
38 
20 
4 
3 
5 
4 
6 

476 
438 
243 
203 
118 
102 
63 
29 
18 
9 
3 
1 

102 
130 
70 
66 
28 
21 
8 

19 
22 
15 
12 
1 
1 
2 
1 

2 
2 
6 
1 
2 
1 

1 

I 

3,949 
4,043 
4,730 
4,683 
5,397 
5.409 
5,847 
5,670 
6,222 
5,794 
159 
92 
5,976 
5,536 
6,330 
5,684 
7,050 
6,479 
998 
517 
877 
142 
101 
98 
53 
42 
40 
104 

2 

4 
1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

16 
11 
91 
5 
4 
6 
1 
2 
1 
3 

131 
67 
81 
12 
15 
20 
10 
8 
6 
5 

86 
55 
182 
47 
9 
17 
10 
5 
5 
6 

75 
53 
267 
42 
15 
22 
12 
11 

56 
34 
232 
35 
14 
13 
5 
1 

1 

1 

8 
1 

16 
12 
7 
4 
10 
11 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

10,316 

9,929 

8,500 

4,814 

2,096 

572 

84 

16 

2 

2 

2 

92,022 

18  SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  10. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  PUPILS  IN  RESPECT  BOTH 

The  age  given  is 


Grades. 

5  Years  and 
Under. 

6  Years. 

7  Years. 

8  Years. 

9  Years. 

10  Years. 

Kinder- 
garten. 

All  ClrvAaa  } 

Bovs 
Girls.'.'.' 

5 
6 

1,979 
2,037 

2,296 
2,269 

56 
57 

3 
2 

1 

Totals  

4,016 

4,565 

113 

5 

Special  Schools. 

Horace  Mann  School  1 

1 

1 

2 

Girls 

Boys . . . 
Girls.... 

1 
1 

6 
1 

3 
4 

5 
3 

9 

5 

11 

5 

Trade  School  for  Girls  1 

Boston  Trade  School  1 

Girls 

Boston  Clerical  School  j 

Girls 

Girls... 

Totals  

2 

3,535 

7 

14,308 

7 

15,075 

8 

10,546 

15 

10,510 

18 
10,491 

Totals,  All  Day  Schools 

STATISTICS. 
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TO  AGE  AND  TO  GRADE  JUNE  30,  1925. 
that  of  September  1,  192^. —  Concluded. 


1 1  Years. 

12  Years. 

13  Years. 

14  Years. 

IS  Years. 

16  Years. 

1 

|  17  Years. 

18  Years. 

19  Years. 

20  Years. 

21  Years. 

Over  21 
Years. 

Totals. 

4,339 
4,372 

8,711 

4 

12 

10 

16 

8 

53 

4 

5 

5 
11 

7 
10 

11 

8 

4 
3 

7 
7 

4 
1 

2 
1 

1 

2 

80 
69 

2 

98 
67 

213 
132 

127 
111 

70 

86 

29 
42 

10 

5 

6 
1 

4 
2 

12 
1 

569 
447 

5 

17 

67 

91 

45 

24 

3 

4 

256 

13 

10,415 

28 
10,231 

27 
10,329 

200 
10,160 

365 
8,883 

269 
6,396 

228 
3,804 

165 
1,343 

63 
365 

33 
104 

9 
38 

17 
44 

1,474 
126,577 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  10. 


FISCAL  YEAR. 
February  1,  1924,  to  January  31,  1925. 


TEACHERS  COLLEGE,  LATIN  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Membership,  Attendance  and  Absence. 


School  Districts. 

Average 
Number 
Belonging. 

Average 
Attendance. 

Average 
Absence. 

Teachers  College 

570 

552 

18 

High  and  Latin  Schools: 

1,309 

1,251 

58 

883 

849 

34 

839 

766 

73 

751 

704 

47 

2,291 

2,094 

197 

1,076 

989 

87 

3,048 

2,837 

211 

2,405 

2,220 

185 

1,424 

1,357 

67 

985 

909 

76 

Hyde  Park  High  

939 

889 

50 

1,148 

1,090 

58 

1,528 

1,445 

83 

1,531 

1,434 

97 

809 

765 

44 

Totals,  Teachers  College,  High  and  Latin- 

21,536 

20,151 

1,385 

20,966 

19,599 

1,367 

STATISTICS.  21 
FISCAL  YEAR  1924-1925. 

ELEMENTARY  GRADES  AND  KINDERGARTENS. 


Membeiship,  Attendance  and  Absence. 


School  Districts. 

Average 
Number 
Belonging. 

Average 
Attendance. 

Average 
Absence. 

1,912 

1,789 

123 

794 

728 

66 

2,035 

1,860 

175 

1,032 

973 

59 

Blackm ton-John  Cheverus  

1,777 

1,629 

148 

Bowditch  

1,118 

1,032 

86 

763 

704 

59 

Chapman  

1,380 

1,266 

114 

Charles  Sumner  

968 

893 

75 

Christopher  Gibson  

1,104 

1,013 

91 

2,016 

1,857 

159 

Dillaway  

1,344 

1,219 

125 

1,326 

1,217 

109 

934 

855 

79 

Edmund  P.  Tileston  

1,121 

1,024 

97 

Edward  Everett  

1,635 

1,516 

119 

Elihu  Greenwood  

1,444 

1,334 

110 

2,933 

2,826 

107 

Emerson  

1,627 

1,504 

123 

Everett  

1,027 

937 

90 

Francis  Parkman  

824 

776 

48 

Frank  V.  Thompson  

874 

805 

69 

Franklin  

1,132 

1,046 

86 

Frederic  W.  Lincoln  

750 

703 

47 

Gaston  

1,112 

1,051 

61 

Gilbert  Stuart  

776 

710 

66 

Hancock  

2,540 

2,416 

124 

Harvard-Froth  ingham  

1,397 

1,277 

120 

Henry  Grew  

1,143 

1,061 

82 

Henry  L.  Pierce  

1,853 

1,715  ' 

138 

1,821 

1,673 

148 

Hyde  

799 

728 

71 

Jefferson-Comine  

1,519 

1,434 

85 

John  A.  Andrew  

1,146 

1,076 

70 

John  Marshall  

1,556 

1,414 

142 

22  SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  10. 

ELEMENTARY  GRADES  AND  KINDERGARTENS.—  Concluded. 


School  Districts. 

Average 
Number 
Belonging. 

Average 

Aft  ph  n  n  n  pp 

Average 
Absence. 

John  Winthrop  :  

1,835 

1,655 

180 

Julia  Ward  Howe  

1,182 

1,074 

108 

Lawrence  

889 

850 

39 

1,994 

1,780 

214 

Longfellow  

1,290 

1,181 

109 

Lowell  

1,203 

1,120 

83 

706 

647 

59 

2,205 

2,044 

161 

Mather  

2,657 

2,466 

191 

Minot  

624 

582 

42 

1,216 

1,134 

82 

775 

718 

57 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  

1,004 

938 

66 

Phillips  Brooks  

1,737 

1,564 

173 

Prescott  

835 

759 

76 

1,221 

1,095 

126 

Quincy  

1,143 

1,054 

89 

Rice  

1,088 

1,019 

69 

Robert  Gould  Shaw  

1,584 

1,477 

107 

Robert  Treat  Paine  *  

94 

83 

11 

Roger  Wolcott  *  

2,469 

2,210 

259 

Samuel  Adams  

3,248 

3,043 

205 

Sherwin 

995 

908 

87 

Shurtleff  

1,154 

1,060 

94 

Theodore  Lyman  

1,703 

1,602 

101 

Theodore  Roosevelt  

1,521 

1,410 

111 

Thomas  Gardner  

1,532 

1,434 

98 

Thomas  N.  Hart  

1,090 

1,021 

69 

Ulysses  S.  Grant   

1,705 

1,586 

119 

Warren-Bunker  Hill  

1,757 

1,616 

141 

Washington   

1,776 

1,654 

122 

Washington  Allston  .  . . 

1,363 

1,246 

117 

564 

541 

23 

Wells  

1,729 

1,591 

138 

Wendell  Phillips . 

1,309 

1,213 

96 

William  E.  Endicott  *  

2,516 

2,202 

314 

William  E.  Russell  

1,008 

923 

85 

1,157 

1,027 

130 

101,410 

93,588 

7,822 

*  Division  of  Districts. 
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FISCAL  YEAR,  1924=1925. 


SPECIAL  SCHOOLS. 


Special  Schools. 

Average 
Number 
Belonging. 

Average 
Attendance. 

Average 
Absence. 

151 

135 

16 

208 

185 

23 

51 

40 

11 

419 

392 

27 

512 

454 

58 

Totals  

1,341 

1,206 

135 

NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  PER  TEACHER. 


January  31. 

The  Teachers 
College  of  the 
City  of  Boston. 

(Excluding 
Head  Master.) 

High  and  Latin. 

(Excluding 
Head  Masters.) 

Eleme 

Grades. 
(Excluding 
Principals.) 

NTART. 

Kindergartens. 

1901  

18 

9 

27.5 

49.8 

28.6 

1902  

18 

7 

25.8 

48.9 

28.6 

1903  

18 

8 

26.4 

48.0 

28.5 

1904  

19 

3 

26.5 

48.3 

27.1 

1905  

19 

9 

27.3 

48.4 

28.5 

1906  

20 

3 

27.4 

48.2 

28.1 

1907  

17 

0 

26.9 

47.9 

26.8 

1908  

16 

4 

26.9 

47.1 

27.4 

1909  

14 

0 

29.2 

45.6 

25.7 

1910  

15 

6 

27.5 

43.6 

25.6 

1910-11  

16 

0 

28.9 

42.2 

23.4 

1911-12  

16 

1 

28.8 

40.3 

25.9 

1912-13  

14 

0 

27.8 

42.7 

25.4 

1913-14  

13 

4 

29.4 

43.4 

25.6 

1914-15  

15 

4 

31.2 

42.9 

27.4 

1915-16  

19 

0 

30.8 

42.4 

27.5 

1916-17  

19 

6 

30.3 

41.4 

23.9 

1917-18  

16 

3 

28.1 

40.9 

25.5 

1918-19  

15 

3 

26.7 

40.1 

25.4 

1919-20  

14 

7 

27.6 

41.2 

26.1 

1920-21  

16 

4 

28.8 

42.4 

26.9 

1921-22  

16 

7 

30.1 

41.8 

27.1 

1922-23  

18 

5 

28.7 

41.0 

26.5 

1923-24  

19 

4 

27.6 

40.9 

26.6 

1924-25*  

18 

1 

27.4 

40.3 

27.5 

*  The  average  number  of  teachers  for  the  school  year  1924-25  was:  The  Teachers  Col- 
lege of  the  City  of  Boston,  36;  Latin  and  high,  779;  elementary  grades,  2,306;  kinder- 
gartens, 313. 
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GRADUATES. 


THE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE,  HIGH  AND  LATIN  SCHOOLS. 

June,  1925. 


School. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


The  Teachers  College. 


164 


Day  High  and  Latin. 

Public  Latin  

Girls'  Latin  

Brighton  High  

Charlestown  High  

Dorchester  High  

East  Boston  High  

English  High  

Girls'  High  

High  School  of  Commerce  

High  School  of  Practical  Arts  

Hyde  Park  High  

Jamaica  Plain  High  

Mechanic  Arts  High  

Roxbury  High  

South  Boston  High  


Totals,  Day  High  and  Latin. 


148 


44 
7 

143 
74 
657 


281 


60 
54 
216 


60 


1,744 


131 
122 
57 
327 
104 


424 


207 
90 
183 


330 
114 


2,089 


STATISTICS. 
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NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  FINISHING  EIGHTH  GRADE. 

(In  some  cases  with  diplomas  and  some  without.) 
June,  1925. 


District. 


Bovs, 


Girls.  I  Total 

I 


District. 


Boys. 


Abraham  Lincoln  

Agassiz  

Bennett  

Bigelow  

Blackin ton-John  Cheverus . 

Bowditch  

Bowdoin  

Chapman  

Christopher  Gibson  

Dearborn  

Dillaway  

Dudley  

Dwight  

Edmund  P.  Tileston  

Edward  Everett  

Elihu  Greenwood  

Eliot  

Emerson  

Everett  

Francis  Parkman  .  .  

Franklin  


Frank    V.    Thompson  Inter- 
mediate. 


Frederic  W.  Lincoln. . . 

Gaston  

Gilbert  Stuart  

Hancock  

Harvard- Frothingham . 

Henry  Grew  

Henry  L.  Pierce  


70 
i  59 
75 


36 
60 
l73 


3  79 
53 
39 
55 
56 

118 
46 


31 


183 


63 


27 


99 


S4 


47 
71 
35 
49 
166 


169 
59 
159 
76 
129 
83 
61 
80 
122 
135 
84 
79 
53 
81 
123 
132 
118 
93 
71 
66 
49 
349 

63 
98 
51 
89 

109 
95 

167 


Hugh  O'Brien  

Hyde  

Jefferson-Comins  

John  A.  Andrew  

John  Winthrop  

Lawrence  

Lewis  

Lowell  

Martin  

Mary  Hemenway  

Mather  

Minot  

Norcross  

Oliver  Hazard  Perry  

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

Phillips  Brooks  

Prescott  

Prince  

Quincy  

Rice  

Robert  Gould  Shaw  

Samuel  Adams  

Sherwin  

Shurtleff  

Theodore  Lyman  


Theodore   Roosevelt  Interme- 
diate. 


Thomas  Gardner. 
Thomas  N.  Hart. 
Ulysses  S.  Grant. 


57 
48 
60 
«57 
154 
41 
31 
93 
•90 
33 


36 
161 

63 
•24 

53 
*98 

56 

44 
102 
M5 


•30 
109 

53 
89 
52 


1  Also  14  given  prevocational  diplomas. 
s  Also  26  given  prevocational  diplomas. 
3  Also  24  given  prevocational  diplomas. 
*  Also  7  given  prevocational  diplomas. 

5  Also  40  given  prevocational  diplomas. 

6  Also  19  given  prevocational  diplomas. 

7  Also  38  given  prevocational  diplomas. 

8  Also  19  given  prevocational  diplomas. 

9  Also  25  given  prevocational  diplomas. 
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NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  FINISHING  EIGHTH  GRADE. —  Concluded. 
(In  some  cases  with  diplomas  and  some  without.) 

June,  1925. 


District. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

District. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Warren-Bunker  Hill  

68 
48 
62 
127 

56 
39 
70 
112 

101 

124 
87 
132 
239 

101 
191 

98 

Boston  Clerical  

58 
3 

164 

58 
3 

2,089 
3,803 

58 
9 

164 

58 
9 

3,833 
7,515 

Washington  

Horace  Mann  

6 

Washington     Irving  Interme- 
diate. 

Wells  

Sum  mart. 
The  Teachers  College  of  the 

Boston  Clerical  

Wendell  Phillips  

138 
56 

6 

*  1,744 
3,712 

William  E.  Russell  

42 

Day  Elementary  

Totals  

3,712 

3,803 

7,515 

Totals  

5,462 

6,117 

1 11,579 

*  In  addition  61  boys  completed  five-year  industrial  course. 

t  In  addition,  212  boys  were  given  prevocational  diplomas  in  June,  and  390  pupils  finished  the  eighth  grade 
because  of  work  done  in  the  summer  review  schools  (see  page  36). 


STATISTICS. 
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SUMMER  REVIEW  SCHOOLS. 

Graduates  September,  1925. 
(As  a  Result  of  Summer  Review  School  Work.) 


School  or  District.  Boys. 


Girls. 


Total. 


School  or  District.    Boys.  Girls 


Brighton  High  

Charlestown  High . 
Dorchester  High . . 
East  Boston  High. 

English  High  

Girls'  High  


High  School  of  Com- 
merce   


High  School  of  Practical 
Arts  


Jamaica  Plain  High 

Roxbury  High  

South  Boston  High . 
Totals  


Agassiz . 
Bennett 


Blackinton-John  Cheve- 
rus  


Bowditch  

Chapman  

Christopher  Gibson 

Dudley  

Edward  Everett . . . 
EUhu  Greenwood .  . 
Francis  Parkman .  . 
Franklin  


30 


21 


Gilbert  Stuart  

Harvard-Frothingham . 

Hugh  O'Brien  

Lawrence  

Lewis  

Mather  

Oliver  Hazard  Perry. . . 

Phillips  Brooks  

Prescott  

Rice  

Samuel  Adams  

Sherwin  

Theodore  Roosevelt . . . 

Thomas  Gardner  

Thomas  N.  Hart  

Warren-Bunker  Hill. . . 

Washington  

Wendell  Phillips  

William  E.  Russell  

Totals  


Summary. 

High  

Elementary  

Totals  


49 


79 
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SUMMER  REVIEW  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  PUPILS 
PROMOTED. 

September,  1925. 


Name  of  School. 

Grade  IX. 

Grade  VIII. 

Grade  VII. 

Grade  VI. 

Grade  V. 

Grade  IV. 

Special 
English 
Class. 

Totals. 

High  School  *  

19 

19 
277 
tl87 
530 
807 
494 
425 
244 
616 
393 
320 
440 

11 

6 
9 
121 
34 
39 
24 
80 
37 
14 
15 

70 
40 
138 
197 
66 
78 
59 
178 
69 
85 
47 

52 
52 
137 
187 
149 
85 
50 
112 
99 
94 
103 

64 
40 
125 
161 
122 
100 
65 
134 
91 
80 
118 

80 
49 
103 
141 
123 
123 
46 
112 
97 
47 
132 

Charlestown 

18 

City  

Hugh  O'Brien  

Hyde  Park  

Shurtlefi*  

West  End  

25 

Totals  

19 

390 

1,027 

1,120 

1,100 

1,053 

43 

4,752 

*  Intermediate  school  pupils. 

t  Exclusive  of  23  pupils  of  Grade  III. 


STATISTICS. 
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SUMMER  REVIEW  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  PUPILS 
NOT  PROMOTED. 

September,  1925. 


Name  of  School. 


Bigelow  

Charlestown  

City  

Dorchester  

East  Boston  

Hugh  O'Brien  

Hyde  Park  

Lewis  

Shurtleff  

Theodore  Roosevelt. 
West  End  


Totals. 


26 


93 


21 
16 
14 
8 
3 
21 
27 
5 
20 
14 

149 


160 


1 

25 
20 
23 
9 
12 
20 
21 
6 
7 
19 


4 

36 
27 
14 
15 

6 
17 
22 

6 
11 
26 


163 


184 


5 

*109 
77 

110 
50 
31 
89 

114 
28 
63 
81 


757 


♦Exclusive  of  15  pupila  in  Grade  III. 


\ 
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TEACHERS. 


SUMMARY  OF  ALL  TEACHERS  —  JUNE  30,  1925. 

Number  of  Schools. 


Schools. 

Number 
of  Schools. 

Number  of  Teachers. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

The  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston, 
Elementary  

1 

16 
173 
2  200 
<6 

10 

388 
160 

25 
377 
2,235 
3  318 
315 

35 
765 
2,395 
318 
474 

159 

Totals  

717 

3,270 

3,987 

1  Represents  the  number  of  districts. 

*  Includes  thirty-five  kindergartens  established  on  double-session  basis,  and  fourteen 
ndependent  afternoon  kindergartens. 

1  Fifty-one  of  these  teachers  served  two  sessions  so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated 
with  the  equivalent  of  369  teachers. 

« Horace  Mann  School,  Boston  Clerical  School,  Boston  Disciplinary  Day  School,  Boston 
Trade  School,  Trade  School  for  Girls,  and  Continuation  School.  The  number  of  teachers 
given  includes  the  teachers  of  the  special  schools,  and  all  general  supervisors  and  directors. 


THE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE  OF  THE  CITY  OF  BOSTON. 

June  SO,  1925. 


Rank. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

1 
1 

*4 

4 

1 
1 
4 
8 
4 
15 
1 
1 

t8 

15 
1 
1 

Totals  

10 

25 

35 

*  Excludes  one  master,  head  of  department,  who  is  assigned  Principal  of  the  Model  School 
t  Excludes  one  first  assistant,  head  of  department,  who  is  also  Director  of  Modern 
Foreign  Languages. 
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SUMMARY  OF  HIGH  AND  LATIN  SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 

June  30,  1925. 


Rank. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

i  ft 

OU 

16 
60 

32 
27 
227 
266 
15 
35 
2 
22 
9 
5 
48 
1 

32 

07 
£( 

227 
1 
15 

265 

Assistant  Instructors,  Special  Branches  

35 

2 
22 

9 
5 
30 
1 

18 

Totals  

388 

377 

765 
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HIGH  AND  LATIN  SCHOOLS. 

Number  and  Rank  cf  Teachers,  June  80,  1925. 


Schools. 


-2  m 

o3  a 

w  s 


J3  § 
SI 

.2  « 

tD  ft 

S  o 


2  ^ 


.5  ° 


43.2 

tc  CO 

3  2 

XJ<J 

a 


.3  0 

Tj  1—1 
0 


Public  Latin  

Girls'  Latin  

Brighton  High  

Charlestown  High  

Dorchester  High  School  for  Boys 
Dorchester  High  School  for  Girls 

East  Boston  High  

English  High  

Girls'  High  

High  School  of  Commerce  

High  School  of  Practical  Arts .  .  . 

Hyde  Park  High  

Jamaica  Plain  High  

Mechanic  Arts  High  

Roxbury  High  .  

South  Boston  High  


Totals. 


16 


60 


32 


27 


27 


9 
7 

164 


227 


2  20 
2  13 
*  10 


3  38 
2  16 


<  06 
1 

4  25 
*  16 

3  17 


3  33 

321 


266 


15 


35 


22 


4S 


1  Includes  one  junior  master,  military  drill. 
J  Includes  one  assistant,  physical  education. 
J  Includes  two  assistants,  physical  education. 

4  Includes  one  assistant,  physical  education,  one  co-operative  assistant,  and  one  home-nursing  assistant. 
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SUMMARY  OF  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 

June  30,  1925. 


Rank. 

Men . 

Women. 

Total. 

61 

87 

12 

73 
87 
206 
3 
4 
23 
86 
1,902 
1 
10 

206 
3 
4 
23 
86 
1,892 
1 
8 

10 

• 

Junior  Assistants  

2 

Totals  

•160 

2,235 

162 
156 

2,395 

162 
156 

Kindergartens : 

First  Assistants  

Totals  

160 

2,553 

2,713 
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SPECIAL  TEACHERS,  SUPERVISORS  AND  DIRECTORS. 

June  SO,  1925. 


Men. 


Women. 


Boston  Clerical  School:1 

Head  Instructor  in  Bookkeeping , 

Instructors  

Assistants  


Horace  Mann  School: 

Principal  , 

Assistant  Principal. 
Assistants  


Day  Industrial  Schools: 
Trade  School  for  Girls: 

Master  

Master's  Assistant  

Heads  of  Departments  

Vocational  Assistants  

Trade  Assistants  

Assistant  Instructor,  Physical  Education. 
Helpers  


Boston  Trade  School: 

Master.  

Vice  Principal  

Division  Heads .... 
Senior  Instructors. . 

Shop  Foremen  

Shop  Instructors. . . 
Instructor  


Household  Science  and  Arts: 

Director  

Assistant  Directors  

Trade  Assistants  

Cookery  

Sewing  


Department  of  Manual  Arts: 

Director  , 

Associate  Director  

Assistant  Directors  ,  

First  Assistants  

Assistants  

Foremen,  Shopwork  

Shop  Foremen  

Instructors,  Shopwork  , 

Shop  Instructors  

v    Instructors  in  Manual  Training  , 

Assistant  Instructors  in  Manual  Training. . . , 

Instructor  Manual  Training,  Special  Classes. 

Music  Department: 

Director  

Assistant  Directors.'.  

Assistants  

Supervisors  of  Drum  and  Bugle  Corps  


Practice  and  Training: 

Director  

First  Assistant  Director. 
Assistant  Directors  


Primary  Supervisors  

Director  of  Evening  SchoolB  

Director  of  Modern  Foreign  Languages . 


1 

2 
S 
44 
67 


11 


1  The  head  master  of  the  Roxbury  High  School  served  also  aa  the  head  master  of  the 
Boston  Clerical  School.    He  is  counted  in  the  number  of  high  and  Latin  school  teachers. 
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SPECIAL  TEACHERS,  SUPERVISORS  AND  DIRECTORS. 
June  SO,  1925—  Concluded. 


Men. 


Women. 


Continuation  School: 

Principal  

Heads  of  Divisions  

Division  Foremen  

Shop  Foremen  

Shop  Instructors  

Senior  Instructors  

Instructors,  Boys'  Classes. 

Vocational  Assistant  

Trade  Assistants  

Instructors  

Assistants  


Department    of    Educational    Investigation  and 
Measurement: 

Assistant  Director  

Research  Assistant  


Board  of  Examiners: 

Chief  Examiner  

Examiners  .y.  

Director  of  Kindergartens  

Assistant  Director  of  Kindergartens . 


Director  of  Special  Classes  

Commercial  Co-ordinator  

Boston  Disciplinary  Day  School . 
Day  School  for  Immigrants  


Speech  Improvement  Classes: 

Assistant  in  Charge  

Assistants  

Assigned  Teachers  


Conservation  of  Eyesight  Classes: 

Assistant  in  Charge  

Assistants  

Assigned  Teachers  


Director  of  Penmanship  

Assistant  Director  of  Penmanship . 


Physical  Education: 

Director  

Supervisor  in  Charge  of  Playgrounds  

Assistant  .m  

Junior  Masters,  Military  Drill  

Instructors  in  Military  Drill  

Armorers  

Instructors  in  Drum  and  Bugle  Corps  and  Signal- 
ling (temporary)  


Director  of  School  Hygiene. 


Vocational  Guidance: 

Director  

Vocational  Instructors. 
Vocational  Assistants. . 


16 


Totals. 


159 


315 


1  In  addition  there  were  sixteen  special  assistants 
MISCELLANEOUS  SUPERVISORS 


Nurses  (including  supervising  nurse) 
School  Physicians  .... 
Chief  Attendance  Officer 
Attendance  Officers  .... 
Supervisor  of  Licensed  Minors 
Medical  Inspector  of  Special  Classes 
Director  of  Extended  Use  of  Public  Schools 


52 
5li 
1 
29 
1 
1 
1 


NUMBER  OF  TEACHER 


January  81,  1925. 

1.  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston   1  35 

2.  Latin  and  Day  High  Schools   3  781 

3.  Elementary  Schools: 

Principals   73 

Grade  Teachers   8  2,328 

  2,401 

4.  Kindergartens      .      .*                                                 .  319 

5.  Boston  Clerical  School   8 

6.  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf   14 

7.  Special  Teachers 

Department  of  Household  Science  and  Arts: 

Director  and  Assistant  Directors   3 

Trade  Assistants   4  3 

Cookery   5  45 

Sewing      .            .   6  67 

Department  of  Manual  Arts   7  140 

Department  of  Music   8  19 

Directors,  First  Assistant  Director  and  Assistant  Directors, 

Department  of  Practice  and  Training     ....  4 

Primary  Supervisors       .........  2 

Director  of  Evening  Schools   1 

Assistant  Director  and  Research  Assistant  Department 

of  Educational  Investigation  and  Measurement  .      .  2 

Chief  Examiner  and  Examineis   3 

Director  and  Assistant  Director  of  Kindergartens     .      .  2 

Director  of  Special  Classes   1 

Medical  Inspector   1 

Department  of  Vocational  Guidance   9 

Speech  Improvement  Classes       .      .      .      .      .      .  9 15 

Conservation  of  Eyesight      .    10  9 

Director  and  Assistant  Director  of  Penmanship       .      .  2 

Commercial  Co-ordinator   1 

Director  of  Medical  Inspection   1 

Director  of  Modern  Foreign  Languages      .      .      .      .  11  1 

Director  of  Physical  Training   1 

Assistant  in  Physical  Training   1 

Junior  Masters,  Physical  Training                             \  2 

inrtructors  of  Military  Drill   2 

Instructors  in  Drum  and  Bugle  Corps  (temporary)  .      .  2 

Supervisor  in  Charge  of  Playgrounds   1 

Director  of  Extended  Use  of  Public  Schools      ...  1 

8.  Day  Industrial  Schools: 

Boston  Trade  School   12  34 

Trade  School  for  Girls   18  55 

9.  Continuation  School   14  52 

10.  Boston  Disciplinary  Day  School   2 

11.  Day  School  for  Immigrants   16  51 


•  Excludes  one  master,  head  of  department,  acting  master  of  the  Model  School  and 
inoludes  one  junior  assistant  assigned  from  the  Girls'  Latin  School. 

1  Includes  one  elementary  assistant  assigned  from  the  Edmund  P.  Tileston  District. 

•  Includes  one  teacher  assigned  from  the  Trade  School  for  Girls  and  three  temporary 
teachers;  one  in  place  of  an  assistant  assigned  to  the  East  Boston  High  School;  one 
assigned  to  the  Prendergast  Preventorium  classes  and  one  assigned  to  the  Long  Island 
Hospital  class. 

4  In  addition  there  were  two  temporary  trade  assistants. 

•  In  addition  there  were  four  temporary  teachers. 

•  In  addition  there  were  thirteen  temporary  teachers. 
7  Inoludes  fifteen  temporary  teachers. 

•  Includes  one  temporary  teacher. 

•  Includes  one  temporary  teacher  and  two  assistants  assigned  from  elementary  schools. 
Includes  one  assistant  assigned  from  an  elementary  school. 

"Also  served  as  first  assistant,  head  of  department,  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of 
Boston. 

11  Inoludes  four  temporary  teachers. 

11  Includes  seventeen  helpers  and  four  student  aids. 

14  Includes  one  temporary  teacher. 

11  Includes  forty-eight  special  assistants. 
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EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

Summary  of  Statistics. —  School  Year  1924-1925. 


'Schools. 

Teachers. 

Total  Registration. 

u 

Xi 

oj 
o 

fl 

oj 
S 

«*-,  a 

o 

U 

08 

O  oS 

<a 
X 

CD  3 

X  bO 

r>  <V 

<u  a 

60  a> 

a  a 

<D  OJ 

OS 

S 

i« 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

< 

< 

High  Schools  

1 

33 

879 

270 

1,149 

669 

545 

124 

81 

Commercial  High 

8 

113 

1,853 

2,901 

4,754 

2,821 

2,190 

631 

78 

Elementary  Schools . . 

16 

263 

4,012 

4,637 

8,649 

4,765 

3,776 

989 

79 

Boston  Trade  School* 

1 

40 

1,226 

1,226 

613 

449 

164 

73 

Totals  

26 

449 

7,970 

7,808 

15,778 

8,868 

6,960 

1,908 

78 

*  Includes  three  branches. 


EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

School  Year  1924-1925. 


Schools. 


Total  Registration. 


Males.    Females.  Totals 


Xi 

H 

oj  c 
M  o 


< 


High  School: 
Central. . . 


879 


270 


1.149 


669 


545 


124 


Commercial 
Schools: 


Brighton  

Charlestown. . 
Dorchester . . . 
East  Boston . . 

Girls'  

Hyde  Park. . . 

Roxbury  

South  Boston. 


High 


119 
175 
468 
226 


76 
494 
295 


152 
194 
567 
224 
681 
113 
648 
322 


Totals. 


Grand  total. 


1,853 
2,732 


2,901 
3,171 


271 
369 

1,035 
450 
681 
189 

1,142 
617 


4,754 
5,903 


142 
246 
589 
284 
424 
97 
644 
395 


2,821 


3,490 


100 
187 
442 
237 
334 
73 
493 
324 


42 
59 

147 
47 
90 
24 

151 
71 


2,190 


631 


2,735 


755 
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EVENING  SCHOOLS. 
School  Year  1924-1925.—  Concluded. 


Elementary 
Schools. 


Total  Registration. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


3  fcj) 


tjj  0) 


Bigelow  

Bowdoin  

Comins  

Dearborn  

Edward  Everett  

Eliot  

Franklin .  . . :  

Frederic  W.  Lincoln . . . 

Hyde  Park  

Oliver  "Wendell  Holmes 

Phillips  Brooks  

Roger  Wolcott  

Theodore  Lyman  

Theodore  Roosevelt .  .  . 

Washington  , 

Washington  Irving. 


Totals. 


240 


320 
271 

97 
512 
717 

94 
134 
151 
182 
104 
396 
106 
582 
106 


4,012 


211 

284 
397 
335 
445 
129 
624 
237 
112 
200 
258 
255 
399 
259 
274 
218 


4,637 


451 

284 

71 

606 

542 

641 

1.34a 

331 
246 
351 
440 
359 
795 
365 
856 
324 


8,649 


239 
166 
408 
324 
256 
358 
782 
153 
132 
193 
277 
197 
447 
170 
511 
152 


4,765 


191 
134 
324 
267 
190 
282 
601 
130 
109 
146 
218 
162 
378 
133 
395 
116 


3,776 


48 
32 
84 
57 
66 
76 

181 
23 
23 
47 
59 
35 
69 
37 

116 
36 

989 


Trade  Schools 
(Evening  Classes). 


Boston  Trade  

Apprenticeship  Classes. . 

Brighton  Branch  

East  Boston  Branch. . .  . 
Hyde  Park  Branch  


Totals . 


850 
190 
43 
61 

82 

1,226 


850 
190 
43 
61 

82 

1,226 


408 
100 
30 
40 
35 

613 


303 
63 
25 
31 
27 

449 


105 
37 

5 
9 
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Totals  for  Each 
Grade  of  Subject. 
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10. 


Totals  for  each 
Grade  or  Subject. 

5,903 
8,643 
1,226 

15,772 

3,171 
4,634 

7,805 

2,732 
4  009 
1,226 

7,967 

35  Years 
and  Over. 

ci  co 
t-  co 

OJ 

1,035 

1,761 

t-     OJ      O     1  CO 
(O      rtt      H     1  (N 

lO    ft-  |  N 

1 

Over  25  and 
Under  35 
Years. 

•S91T3UI3J 

270 
1  222 

1,492 

3,000 

201 
1,033 
274 

1,508 

Over  21  and 
Under  25 
Years. 

co  i> 
oj  co 

CO  OJ 

1,360 

2,965 

oo  o 

lO      CM  CM 
CO      OJ  CO 

1,605 

20 

Years. 

O  CO 
rH  CO 

§ 

CO 
'O 

O     O  CO 

oo    co  co 

rH      CO  rH 

>o 
>o 

CO 

19 

Years. 

CM  OJ 
CO  CN 

co 

1,329 

Tf<      <N  OJ 
>0      CN  CM 

CM        CO  rH 

IC5 
o 

•> 

18 

Years. 

OJ 

><*  CM 

co 

CM 

1,484 

M      ifl  M 
CO     b-  o 
^    CO      CN  rH 

s 

17 

Years. 

CO  OJ 
OJ  CO 

ug  cn 

CM 
CO 
00 

1,716 

o  o 

rH       CO  rH 

•O      CM  rH 

00 

16 

Years. 

00  lO 
CJ  b- 
«Q  CN 

CO 

t- 

00 

1,699 

•89[t3p\[ 

'O      00  CO 
CO      lO  CO 
lO  CM 

CO 

CN 
CO 

15 

Years. 

OJ  CO 

rH  CC 

CM 

■o 
>o 
cm 

OJ 

I-  CO 

CM 
CM 

14 

Years. 

o  oc 

CO  rH 

00 
t> 

CO 
CO 

o  <tt 
CO  CM 

w 
CO 

£ 

c 

c 

rC 

c 

rC 

t 

Elementary  Schools.  .  .  . 
Trade  Schools  

JJ 

c 

Total  number  of  pupils 

i 
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Countries  of  Birth  of  Pupils  in  Evening  Schools. 


JX 

"o 

o 

c 

>>  . 

o 

Countries  of  Birth. 

02 

entai 

JA 

o 
GO 
0} 

wQ 

to 

Sm 

1 

w 

S 

48 

49 

50 

93 

24 

87 

2 

Belgium  

13 

5 

6 

669 

955 

209 

China  

15 

6 

3 

Denmark  

17 

23 

3 

23 

3 

10 

10 

21 

1 

27 

245 

10 

32 

133 

2 

117 

1,422 

37 

1 

10 

34 

30 

148 

1 

11 

16 

7 

5 

69 

64 

319 

17 

1 

75 

1 

4 

17 

330 

1,443 

43 

1 

11 

23 

286 

14 

4 

13 

50 

Turkey  

9 

49 

1 

4,369 

2,970 

857 

1 

2 

o 

1 

19 

15 

3 

33 

3 

1 

36 

11 

2 

10 

Totals  

5,903 

8,643 

1,226 

*  Includes  Australians,  Canadians,  English,  Irish,  Newfoundlanders,  Scotch  and  Welsh, 
t  Includes  Germans  and  Hebrews.       %  Includes  Russians,  Hebrews  and  other  races. 


STATISTICS. 
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EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

School  Year  1924-1925  —  Extension  of  Term. 


■ 

u 

<D 

X3 

Elementary 

Total  Registration. 

B  • 

o 

a 

Schools. 

OS 
73 

o 

*o 

rage 
elonj 

§3 

rage 
bsen 

a 

Male. 

Females. 

Total. 

< 

f< 

< 

Franlclin 

170 

149 

319 

243 

184 

59 

76 

15 

Phillips  Brooks  

53 

92 

145 

126 

101 

25 

80 

14 

211 

76 

287 

212 

162 

50 

76 

15 

Totals  

434 

317 

751 

581 

447 

134 

77 

15 

Trade  Schools 

(Evening  Classes) . 

146 

146 

67 

44 

23 

66 

8 

Apprenticeship  Classes. . 

90 

90 

73 

35 

38 

48 

8 

Totals  

236 

236 

140 

79 

61 

56 

8 

DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  IMMIGRANTS. 

School  Year  1924-1925. 


to 
u 

<D 

o5 
o 
a 

ige  Absence. 

ber  of 

gular  Teacl 

Total  Registration. 

age  Numbei 
[onging. 

age  Attends 

Per  Cent  of 
Attendance. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

gffl 
< 

Aver: 

Aven 

*3 

349 

942 

1,291 

696 

545 

151 

81 

*  Not  including  special  assistants. 
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DAY  PRACTICAL  ARTS  CLASSES. 

School  Year  1924-1925. 


a3 

O 

d 

d 

Total 

S3 

c3 
tj 

ai 
o 

.2 
'3 

Registra- 

ige Numl 
longing. 

C 

8) 

fl 

O) 

5 

<u 

Schools. 

tion. 

-+-> 

Abs 

o 

W 
*o 

bo 

Cent 
ttend 

U 

<D 

M 

Num 

Females. 

<! 

V 
S> 
*i 

Ave 

fin 

19 

17 

14 

3 

82 

13 

18 

17 

15 

2 

88 

43 

Emily  Fifield  

32 

16 

11 

5 

69 

52 

« 

41 

31 

24 

7 

77 

88 

22 

19 

12 

7 

63" 

13 

Little  Em'ly  

73 

46 

38 

8 

83 

152 

21 

19 

15 

4 

79 

53 

62 

40 

33 

7 

83 

105 

19 

19 

16 

3 

84 

38 

22 

17 

15 

2 

88 

50 

28 

17 

13 

4 

77 

55 

Totals  

357 

258 

206 

52 

80 

662 

CONTINUATION  SCHOOL. 


Classes. 


Compulsory  Classes . 


xi  so 
S3 


48.3 


Total  Registration. 


Boys.     Girls.  Total 


3,615 


2,634 


J3 

a  . 

3  SO 


6,249    3,230  3,160 


70 


STATISTICS. 
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SUMMER  VACATION  SCHOOLS. 

1925. 


a 

o 

0, 
2 

6 
a 

8 

Name  op  School. 

al 

egistrat 

rage 
[embers 

rage 
ttendan 

Cent  of 
ttendan 

age  Dai! 
umber  i 
eachere. 

H 

< 

< 

Ph 

> 
< 

1,225 

805 

695 

86.3 

23 

1,885 

1,586 

1,473 

92.9 

43 

840 

484 

412 

85.1 

16 

2,467 

1,929 

1,802 

93.4 

50 

Totals  

6,417 

4,804 

4,382 

91.2 

132 

SUMMER  REVIEW  SCHOOLS. 

1925. 


a 
.2 

a 

i 

6 
o 

Name  op  School. 

al 

egistral 

rage 
[emben 

rage 
ttendai 

Cent  o: 
ttendai 

rage  Ds 
umber 

H 

< 

< 

< 

High  

954 

854 

820 

96.0 

38 

Elementary: 

342 

319 

312 

97.0 

10 

344 

285 

267 

93.6 

9 

City  

717 

676 

648 

95.7 

21 

917 

850 

801 

94.2 

25 

544 

509 

497 

98.0 

16 

Hugh  O'Brien  

516 

460 

446 

97.0 

14 

Hyde  Park  

375 

347 

334 

96.2 

11 

730 

674 

653 

96.8 

23 

Shurtleff  

421 

400 

395 

98.7 

12 

Theodore  Roosevelt  

398 

379 

368 

97.0 

12 

West  End  

521 

469 

457 

97.5 

15 

Totals: 

5,825 

5,368 

5,178 

96.4 

168 

High  

954 

854 

820 

96.0 

38 

Totals,  High  and  Elementary  

6,779 

6,222 

5,998 

96.4 

206 
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LONG  ISLAND  SUMMER  REVIEW  SCHOOL. 

1925. 


a 

O 

}hip. 

0 
O 

o 

^  o  . 

Name  of  School. 

istral 

Average 
Members 

Average 
Attendar 

Per  Cent  o: 
Attendai 

Average  Di 
Number 
Teachers 

Total 
Reg 

Long  Island  Summer  Review  School .... 

34- 

34 

34 

100 

1 

Totals  

34 

34 

34 

100 

1 

PLAYGROUNDS. 

Number  of  Teachers  School  Year  1924-1925. 


Seasons. 

First 
Assistants. 

ssistants. 

md  Garden 
Assistants. 

ipervisors. 

ay  Teachers. 

CD 

03 
O 

do 

w 
dq 

H 

1924. 

Fall  (September  8  to  November  22): 

55 

37 

26 

5 

123 

Totals  

55 

37 

26 

5 

123 

1925. 

Spring  (May  1  to  June  27) ! 

Men  

3 

80 
5 

83 
89 

172 

38 

41 

5 

Totals  *  

38 

41 

8 

85 

Summer  (June  29  to  July  1 1  and  August  24  to 
September  12) : 

Women  

49 

19 

31 

5 

104 

Totals  

49 

19 

31 

5 

104 

Summer  (July  13  to  August  22): 

88 

46 

45 

5 

184 
184 

Totals  

88 

46 

45 

5 

STATISTICS. 
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SCHOOLHOUSE  SUMMARY. 


School  Year  Ending  June  30,  1925. 


Grade  of 
School. 

Number  of 
Buildings. 

Number  of 
Portables 
(Wood). 

Assembly 
Halls. 

Drill  Halls 

and 
Gymnasia. 

Construction  of 
schoolhouses. 

Wood. 

Brick. 

The  Teachers 
College  of  the 
City  of  Boston, 

Sigh  and  Latin . 

Elementary  

*  2 
19 
260 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 
18 
86 

1 
14 

2 
20 
209 

1 

1 

1 
1 

28 
197 

51 

Boston  Clerical 
School  

Boston  Trade 
School  

1 

t'; 

5 

2 

Trade  School  for 
Girls  

Horace  Mann 
School  

Continuation 
School  

3 

Totals  

287 

229 

114 

15 

51 

236 

*  Includes  one  elementary  building  (Patrick  A.  Collins  Building)  used  jointly  by 
Teachers  College  and  Girls'  Latin  School. 

Note. —  In  addition  to  the  above  there  were  in  use  during  the  school  year  the  following 
rented  quarters:  Hi  h  schools,  4;  elementary  schools  9;  the  Continuation  School,  25 
La  Grange  street;  and  Day  School  for  Immigrants  at  48  Boylston  street.  Classes  were 
also  conducted  at  Fort  Strong,  Lon?  Island,  Boston  City  Hospital,  Boston  Sanitorium, 
Prendergast  Preventorium  and  House  of  the  Good  Samaritan. 


SCHOOLROOMS  AND  SITTINGS. 


Schools. 

Day 
Rooms. 

Evening 
Rooms. 

Day 
School 
Sittings. 

The  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston  

High  and  Latin  (including  all  rooms  in  which  instruction 
of  any  character  is  given)  

34 

678 
2,829 
17 
64 

146 
263 

627 

24,706 
120,034 
299 
2,094 

Horace  Mann  School  

Industrial  Schools  

40 

Totals  

3,622 

449 

147,760 
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CLASS  ROOMS  IN  THE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE  OF  THE  CITY 
OF  BOSTON,  DAY  HIGH  AND  LATIN  SCHOOLS. 

(Including  Laboratories  and  all  Other  Rooms  in  which  Instruction  of  any 
Character  is  Given.) 


Schools. 


Rooms. 


Gymnasia  and 
Drill  Halls. 


The  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston 

Public  Latin  School  

Girls'  Latin  School  

Brighton  High  School  

Charlestown  High  School  , 

Dorchester  High  School  for  Boys  

Dorchester  High  School  for  Girls  

East  Boston  High  School  

English  High  School  

Girls'  High  School  

High  School  of  Commerce  

High  School  of  Practical  Arts  

Hyde  Park  High  School  

Jamaica  Plain  High  School  

Mechanic  Arts  High  School  

Roxbury  High  School  

South  Boston  High  School  

Total  


t34 

*G. 

46 

G. 

t30 

*G. 

27 

G. 

26 

G. 

55 

G. 

58 

G. 

30 

G. 

§  83 

D.  H.  and  G. 

66 

G. 

53 

G. 

t  33 

G. 

29 

22 

G. 

50 

II  48 

G. 

28 

G. 

718 


*  Used  jointly. 

t  Includes  Patrick  A.  Collins  Schoolhouse. 

X  In  addition,  nine  rooms  in  adjacent  house  are  used  by  practical  arts  classes. 
§  Includes  Franklin  Union  Annex. 

0  Including  Sarah  J.  Baker  and  Winthrop  Street  School  Annexes,  and  Boston  Clerical 

School. 


STATISTICS. 
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CLASS  ROOMS  IN  DAY  ELEMENTARY  DISTRICTS. 

(Including  Regular  Schoolhouses,  Portables,  Hired  Quarters  and  Impro- 
vised Rooms  in  Halls,  Corridors  and  Basements.) 

June  80,  1925. 


District. 


a 

3  o 
-PS 


District. 


Abraham  Lincoln  

Agassiz  

Bennett  

Bigelow  

Blackinton-John  Cheverus  

Bowditch  

Bowdoin  

Chapman  

Charles  Sumner  

Christopher  Gibson  

Dearborn  

Dillaway  

Dudley  

Dwight  

Edmund  P.  Tileston  

Edward  Everett  

Elihu  Greenwood  

Eliot  

Emerson  

Everett  

Francis  Parkman  

Frank  V.  Thompson  Intermediate, 

Franklin  

Frederic  W.  Lincoln  

Gaston  

Gilbert  Stuart  

Hancock  

Harvard-Frothingham  

Henry  Grew  

Henry  L.  Pierce  

Hugh  O'Brien  

Hyde  

Jefferson-Comins  

John  A.  Andrew  

John  Marshall  

John  Winthrop  

Julia  Ward  Howe  


52 
20 
66 
33 
55 
27 
29 
36 
29 
26 
52 
34 
36 
28 
*30 
44 
41 
73 
46 
25 
24 
28 
34 
22 
31 
31 
71 
53 
34 
51 
47 
22 
50 
30 
40 
46 
29 


Lawrence  

Lewis  Intermediate. 

Longfellow  

Lowell  

Martin  

Mary  Hemenway 

Mather  

Mi  not  

Norcross  

Oliver  Hazard  Perry. 


Oliver    Wendell  Holmes  Inter- 
mediate. 

Phillips  Brooks  , 


Prescott  

Prince  

Quincy  

Rice  

Robert  Gould  Shaw  

Robert  Treat  Paine  

Roger  Wolcott  

Samuel  Adams  

Sherwin  

Shurtleff  

Theodore  Lyman  

Theodore  Roosevelt  Intermediate, 

Thomas  Gardner  

Thomas  N.  Hart  

Ulysses  S.  Grant  

Warren-Bunker  Hill  

Washington  

Washington  Allston  

Washington  Irving  Intermediate. . 

Wells  

Wendell  Phillips  

William  E.  Endicott  

William  E.  Russell  

William  Lloyd  Garrison  


Total   2,829 


*  Includes  one  class  room  in  the 
Preventorium. 


Boston  Sanatorium  and  one  in  the  Prendergast 
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SEATING  CAPACITY. 


THE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE  OF  THE  CITY  OF  BOSTON,  LATIN  AND  DAY  HIGH 

SCHOOLS. 

(Seats  Available  for  "Home"  Seating.) 
June  80,  1925. 


Schools. 


Regular 
Seats. 


Hall 

Seats. 


Portable 
Seats. 


In 

Rented 
Quarters 


In 

Basements. 


In 

Portable 
Buildings. 


Totals. 


The  Teachers  College  of  the  City 
of  Boston  


Public  Latin  School  

Girls'  Latin  School  

Brighton  High  School  

Charlestown  High  School  

Dorchester  High  School  for  Boys 
Dorchester  High  School  for  Girls . 

East  Boston  High  School  

English  High  School  

Girls'  High  School  

High  School  of  Commerce  

High  School  of  Practical  Arts. . . . 

Hyde  Park  High  School  

Jamaica  Plain  High  School  

Mechanic  Arts  High  School  

Roxbury  High  School  

South  Boston  High  School  


Totals . 


627 
1,596 
1,029 
710 
648 
1,590 
1,625 
807 
2,355 
2,793 
1,794 
1,260 
906 
550 
898 
1,440 
795 


21,423 


160 


84 
207 


451 


53 
45 
317 


2 

364 
297 


44 
84 
143 


1,349 


33 


550 


168 


73 


144 
160 


20 


175 


40 


400 


1,029 


73 


661 


627 
1,596 
1,082 

948 

965 
1,590 
1,627 
1,171 
3,202 
2,961 
1,794 
1,333 
1,050 

814 
*  1,149 
2,139 

938 

24,986 


*  In  addition,  5  shops,  4  laboratories,  4  drawing  rooms  and  1  lecture  room  accommodated  421. 


STATISTICS. 
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EXTENDED  USE  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS  *— SEASON  OF  1924-25. 

1.  Number  of  different  School  Centers  maintained  by  the 

appropriation  for  the  Extended  Use  of  the  Public  Schools,  11 

2.  Number  of  different  buildings  occupied  by  Non-School 

Center  groups  at  the  expense  of  the  appropriation  for  the 
Extended  Use  of  the  Public  Schools   48 

3.  Number  of  different  buildings — "Additional  Use  of  School 

Premises" — occupied  by  organizations  paying  fuel,  light, 
custodian  and  other  service  charges   40 

4.  Total  number  of  different  School  Center,  Non-School  Center 

and  Additional  Use  buildings   70 

5.  Total  number  of  different  openings  of  schoolhouses  after 

school  hours  2,112 


School  Center,  Non-School  Center,  Additional  Use  Buildings. 

Total 
Attendance. 

448,435 
86,744 
63,862 

Grand  Total  '.  

599,041 

School  Center,  Non-School  Center,  Additional  Use  Buildings. 

Average 
Daily 
Attendance. 

460 
102 
217 

*  Figures  from  May  15,  1924,  to  May  15,  1925. 


NON-SCHOOL  CENTER  BUILDINGS. 
Total  number  of  different  Teacher,  Pupil,  etc.,  groups  meeting 


in  Non-School  Center  Buildings   29 

Total  number  of  different  Day  School  Mothers'  Clubs  meeting 

in  Non-School  Center  Buildings   26 

Total  number  of  different  Home  and  School  Associations  meet- 
ing in  Non-School  Center  Buildings   23 

Total  number  of  different  Boy  Scout  Troops  meeting  in  Non- 
School  Center  Buildings   22 

Total  number  of  different  Alumni  and  Alumna?  Associations 

meeting  in  Non-School  Center  Buildings   11 

Total  number  of  different  District  Improvement  Associations 

meeting  in  Non-School  Center  Buildings   7 

Total  number  of  different  Community  Activities  groups  meeting 

in  Non-School  Center  Buildings   6 

Total  number  of  different  Girl  Scout  Troops  meeting  in  Non- 
School  Center  Buildings   4 
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Total  number  of  different  American  Legion  Posts  meeting  in 

Non-School  Center  Buildings   2 

Total  number  of  different  Camp  Fire  Girls  Groups  meeting  in 

Non-School  Center  Buildings   1 

Total  number  of  different  Boards  of  Election  Commissioners 

meeting  in  Non-School  Center  Buildings   1 

Total  number  of  different  Civil  Service  Commissions  meeting  in 

Non-School  Center  Buildings   1 

Total   133 

ADDITIONAL  USE  OF  SCHOOL  PREMISES. 

Total  number  of  different  Social  and  Fraternal  Organizations 

meeting  in  Additional  Use  Buildings    .......  26 

Total  number  of  different  Political  Rallies  held  in  Additional 

Use  Buildings   21 

Total  number  of  different  Benevolent  and  Charitable  Organ- 
izations meeting  in  Additional  Use  Buildings     ....  20 

Total  number  of  different  Educational  Groups  meeting  in  Addi- 
tional Use  Buildings   9 

Total  number  of  different  Civil  Service  Commissions  meeting  in 

Additional  Use  Buildings   1 

Total  number  of  different  Boards  of  Bar  Examiners  meeting  in 

Additional  Use  Buildings   1 

Total  number  of  different  Boards  of  Dental  Examiners  meeting 
in  Additional  Use  Buildings   1 

Total   79 


STATISTICS. 
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TOTAL  ATTENDANCE  —  SCHOOL  CENTER  BUILDINGS  — 

1924-1925. 


Total 
Attendance. 

Brighton  High  School  Center: 

Affiliated  Groups   1,135 

Outside  Groups  •   3,650 

7,979 

Charleston  High  School  Center:  % 

School  Center  Groups   20,666 

Affiliated  Groups   7,759 

Total  

32,510 

Dorchester  High  School  Center: 

Affiliated  Groups   5,266 

Total  

47,104 

East  Boston  High  School  Center: 

Affiliated  Groups   3,814 

Total  

57,782 

English  High  School  Center: 

Affiliated  Groups   11,188 

Total  

13,454 

Fenway  School  Center: 

School  Center  Groups   20,994 

39,994 

Michelangelo  School  Center: 

Affiliated  Groups   1,347 

Total  

39,048 

Roxbury  Practical  Arts  High  School  Center: 

Outside  Groups   9,779 

Total  

66,920 

Sarah  Greenwood  School  Center: 

Total  

56.130 

South  Boston  High  School  Center: 

Affiliated  Groupp                                                                  5  105 
Outside  Groups   330 

Total  

44,678 

William  Blackstone  School  Center: 

School  Center  Groups   39,606 

Affiliated  Groups   1,230 

Outside  Groups   2,000 

Total  

42,836 

Grand  Total  

448,435 

STATISTICS. 
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NON-SCHOOL  CENTER  BUILDINGS. —  1924-1925. 


Total 
Attendance. 

Number  of 
Meetings. 

Average 
Attendance. 

1. 

26,550 

73 

363 

2. 

Home  and  School  Associations.  .  .  . 

17,105 

104 

164 

3. 

Boy  Scouts  

15,533 

365 

42 

4. 

7,476 

67 

111 

5. 

7,548 

175 

43 

6. 

District  Improvement  Associations 

4,178 

30 

139 

7. 

Alumni  and  Alumnae  Meetings.  . . . 

3,570 

12 

297 

8. 

1,792 

42 

42 

9. 

1,440 

3 

480 

10. 

875 

3 

291 

11. 

Board  of  Election  Commissioners' 
Meetings  

510 

2 

255 

12. 

Camp  Fire  Girls  

167 

1 

167 

Total .  

86,744 

ADDITIONAL  USE  OF  SCHOOL  PREMISES. —  1924-1925. 


Total 
Attendance. 

*  Number  of 
Meetings. 

Average 
Attendance. 

1.    Social  and  Fraternal  Organizations.. 

19,697 

78 

252 

2.    Educational  groups  

18,868 

115 

164 

3.    Benevolent  and  Charitable  groups .  . 

10,368 

72 

144 

10,100 

21 

481 

5.    Civil  Service  Examinations  

3,774 

13 

290 

835 

2 

417 

7.    Massachusetts    Board   of  Dental 

220 

1 

220 

Total  '  

63,862 
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HOME  AND  SCHOOL  ASSOCIATIONS, —  1924-1925. 


Total. 
Attendance. 

Number  of 
Meetings. 

Average 
Attendance. 

1. 

Agassiz-Bowditch    Home    and  School 
Association  

1,125 
115 

4 

281 

2. 

Bowdoin  Home  and  School  Association.  . 

1 

115 

3. 

400 

1 

400 

4. 

Choate    Burnham    Home    and  School 

265 

5 

53 

5. 

Elihu    Greenwood    Home   and  School 

175 

1 

175 

6. 

Francis  _  Parkman    Home    and  School 

1,670 
500 

7 

238 

7. 

Gaston  Home  and  School  Association.  . .  . 

1 

500 

8. 

Gilbert  Stuart  Home  and  School  Asso- 

90 

1 

90 

Q 

XXaXIlllLUIl  JCjUULctLlUlial  ctllll  OULlai  vJUU.  .  . 

979 

12 

81 

10. 

Hugh  O'Brien  Home  and  School  Asso- 

2,227 

4 

557 

11. 

John  Cheverus  Home  and  School  Asso- 

795 

4 

199 

12. 

John  Winthrop  Home  and  School  Asso- 

391 

10 

39 

13. 

Longfellow  Home  and  School  Association, 

737 

4 

184 

1  A. 
14. 

Neponset  Home  and  School  Association. . 

237 

8 

29 

15. 

Philbrick  Home  and  School  Association.  . 

430 

2 

215 

16. 

Robert  Gould  Shaw  Parents'  Association, 

1,687 

i 

241 

17. 

Shurtleff  Home  and  School  Association. . . 

635 

2 

317 

18. 

Thompson-Wolcott   Home   and  School 

1,200 

3 

400 

19. 

Tileston  Home  and  School  Association. . . 

758 

10 

75 

20. 

Trescott  Home  and  School  Association. . . 

825 

9 

91 

21. 

Washington  Allston  Home  and  School 

1,744 

6 

290 

22. 

Webster-Greenwood  Parent-Teacher  Asso- 

100 

1 

100 

23. 

Wendell    Phillips    Home    and  School 

20 

1 

20 

Total  

17,105 

STATISTICS. 
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LIST  OF  BUILDINGS  —  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 
USE  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


EXTENDED 


1.  Abraham  Lincoln  School. 

2.  Agassiz  School. 

3.  Bailey  Street  School. 

4.  Blackinton  School. 

5.  Boston  Clerical  School. 

6.  Boston  Trade  School. 

7.  Bowditch  School. 

8.  Bowdoin  School. 

9.  Brighton  High  School. 

10.  Chapman  School. 

11.  Chariest  own  High  School. 

12.  Christopher  Gibson  School. 

13.  Continuation  School. 

14.  Cottage  Place  School. 

15.  Dorchester  High  School. 

16.  East  Boston  High  School. 

17.  Edmund  P.  Tileston  School. 

18.  Edward  Everett  School. 

19.  English  High  School. 

20.  Everett  School. 

21.  Francis  Parkman  School. 

22.  Frank  V.  Thompson  School. 

23.  Frothingham  School. 

24.  George  Frisbee  Hoar  School. 

25.  Gilbert  Stuart  School. 

26.  Girls'  High  School. 

27.  Girls'  Latin  School. 

28.  Hancock  School. 

29.  Henry  L.  Pierce  School. 

30.  High  School  of  Commerce. 

31.  High  School  of  Practical  Arts. 

32.  Hyde  School. 

33.  Jamaica  Plain  High  School. 

34.  James  A.  Garfield  School. 

35.  Jefferson  School. 

36.  Johr  A   Andrew  School. 


37.  John  D.  Philbriek  School. 

38.  John  Winthrop  School. 

39.  Lewis  School. 

40.  Lowell  School. 

41.  Martin  School. 

42.  Mary  Hemenway  School. 

43.  Mary  L.  Brock  School. 

44.  Mather  School. 

45.  Mechanic  Arts  High  School. 

46.  Michelangelo  School. 

47.  Minot  School. 

48.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  School . 

49.  Public  Latin  School. 

50.  Rice  School. 

51.  Robert  Gould  Shaw  School. 

52.  Roger  Wolcott  School. 

53.  Roxbury  High  School. 

54.  Samuel  Adams  School. 

55.  Sarah  Greenwood  School. 

56.  Sherwin  School. 

57.  Shurtleff  School. 

58.  South  Boston  High  School. 

59.  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of 

Boston. 

60.  Theodore  Roosevelt  School. 

61.  Thomas  Gardner  School. 

62.  Thomas  N.  Hart  School. 

63.  Tyler  Street  School. 

64.  Ulysses  S.  Grant  School. 

65.  Washington  Allston  School. 

66.  Washington  Irving  School. 

67.  Wells  School. 

68.  Wendell  Phillips  School. 

69.  William  E.  Russell  School. 

70.  William  Wirt  Warren  School. 


STATISTICS. 
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REGISTRATION  OF  MINORS. 
April  1,  1925. 


Enrollment  of  Pupils. 


O  TO  i 

1  EARS. 

7  TO  14  YEARS. 

14  TO  16  YEARS. 

A/To  ]  £>q 

Jr  GIH3-IGS. 

IVlales. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Boston  public  schools  

9,709 

9,402 

37,131 

34,632 

11,102 

10,419 

85 

111 

252 

367 

78 

147 

1 

24 

Charitable  institutions  

1 

Parochial  institutions  

2,053 

2,379 

8,986 

11,200 

994 

1,945 

Schools  outside  of  Boston .  . 

12 

7 

122 

162 

33 

40 

Institutions  for  educational 

and  custodial  purposes. . . 

64 

85 

552 

457 

226 

145 

Physically  or  mentally  de-. 

fective  children  not  en-. 

rolled  in  any  school  

4 

1 

34 

22 

7 

7 

11,927 

11,985 

47,077 

46,841 

12,441 

12,727 

(16  to 
870 

21  years.) 
748 
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RULES  OF  THE  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE  AND 
REGULATIONS  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

(  TRANSFERRED  TO  NO.  14,  1926) 


SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  12-1925 

BOSTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


REPORT  ON  AGE  AND  PROGRESS  OF 
PUPILS  IN  THE  BOSTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


BOSTON 
PRINTING  DEPARTMENT 
1925 


In  School  Committee,  January  4,  1926. 

Ordered,  That  six  thousand  (6,000)  copies  of  School  Document 
No.  12, 1925,  Report  on  Age  and  Progress  of  Pupils  in  the  Boston 
Public  Schools,  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  printed. 


ELLEN  M.  CRONIN, 
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FOREWORD. 


It  is  the  desire  and  expectation  of  the  Superintendent  that 
there  may  be  assembled  and  made  accessible  in  the  adminis- 
trative offices  of  the  School  Committee  a  body  of  statistical 
information  relating  to  the  age,  retardation,  elimination,  per- 
sistency, and  salvage  of  pupils;  the  size  of  classes;  extra 
school  activities;  physical  equipment  and  economical  admin- 
istration of  the  school  plant ;  and  relative  costs  of  instruction 
in  traditional  types  of  schools,  in  vocational  and  industrial 
schools,  and  in  special  departments  such  as  music,  drawing, 
manual  arts,  practical  arts,  physical  training,  etc.  With  this 
objective  in  view  the  Superintendent  on  March  31,  1924, 
addressed  a  communication  to  the  different  associations  of 
principals  requesting  that  they  appoint  representatives  to 
co-operate  writh  the  Superintendent  and  with  one  another  in 
establishing  machinery  for  collecting  this  informative  data. 
These  committees  of  principals  were  appointed  and  began  a 
preliminary  investigation;  but  before  proceeding  far,  they 
became  convinced  that  the  most  suitable  agency  for  preparing 
plans  for  marshaling  this  statistical  material  was  the  Depart- 
ment of  Educational  Investigation  and  Measurement.  The 
committees  made  a  recommendation  to  this  effect,  at  the  same 
time  pledging  their  respective  organizations  to  give  every 
possible  assistance  to  the  department  in  developing  plans  for 
gathering  statistics  and  in  furnishing  all  facts  and  records 
required.  Accordingly,  the  department  was  invited  to  under- 
take this  important  study  and  cordially  responded.  The 
department  considered  it  inadvisable  to  undertake  at  one  time 
the  entire  statistical  program  proposed  by  the  Superintendent 
and  outlined  briefly  above,  and  wisely  suggested  restriction 
of  its  work  to  a  study  of  the  age  and  progress  of  pupils  in  the 
public  schools. 

Several  conferences  were  held,  first  with  the  committee  of 
principals,  and  afterwards  with  the  entire  group  of  principals. 
At  the  latter  conferences  the  numerous  charts  required  for  the 
records  of  data  from  the  teachers  were  described  and  discussed 
in  detail  by  the  research  assistant  of  the  department.  The 
blank  charts  wTere  printed  and  distributed  to  the  schools,  and 
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accompanying  the  charts  was  a  pamphlet  for  the  teachers, 
explaining  clearly  the  information  desired  and  the  method  of 
reporting  the  same. 

The  collection  of  the  statistical  material  and  the  preparation 
of  the  individual  charts  were  a  severe  tax  upon  the  physical 
resources  and  the  patience  of  the  teachers;  while  the  assem- 
bling of  this  voluminous  mass  of  data  into  an  organized  whole 
was  a  heavy  burden  upon  the  members  of  the  department  of 
Educational  Investigation  and  Measurement.  But  good  nature 
and  professional  loyalty  triumphed,  and  the  results  crowned 
the  work.  The  profits  to  be  derived  from  a  careful  study  of 
the  exhaustive  report  on  the  age  and  progress  of  pupils  which 
is  herewith  published  as  a  school  document  will  more  than 
compensate  for  the  arduous  labors  of  all  those  who  con- 
tributed toward  its  preparation. 

The  casual  reader  will  be  richly  rewarded  by  a  careful 
review  of  the  report.  School  men  and  school  women  need  not 
be  assured  that  it  contains  a  wealth  of  statistical  information 
that  may  be  utilized  very  advantageously  by  them  in  organiz- 
ing classes  in  schools  or  in  directing  pupils  in  class  rooms. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JEREMIAH  E.  BURKE, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


In  most  of  the  European  countries  there  is  a  centralized 
system  of  education  applicable  to  the  entire  country.  There  is, 
however,  no  uniform  system  of  education  in  the  United  States 
such  as  is  found  in  Europe,  for  the  control  of  the  education  of 
our  children  is  centered  in  the  state,  county,  city  or  town. 

Thus  it  is  possible  for  us  to  contribute  more  generally  to 
the  specific  needs  of  the  individual,  and  to  diversify  the  lines 
along  which  each  pupil  may  travel,  thus  fitting  him  to  take  a 
better  and  more  useful  place  in  society. 

However,  our  system  of  education  makes  it  difficult  to  com- 
pare educational  results  in  one  city  with  the  educational  results 
in  any  other  city  except  in  the  most  general  way  and  therefore 
the  responsibility  of  seeing  that  each  pupil  obtains  such  a  train- 
ing as  he  is  best  able  to  use  is  placed  directly  upon  the  adminis- 
trative officers  of  the  school.  One  of  the  measures  of  the  success 
of  this  school  administration  is  the  amount  of  retardation  and 
acceleration  which  exists  in  the  school  system.  It  is  necessary 
to  know  to  what  extent  pupils  are  kept  in  a  grade  more  than  one 
year,  and  to  what  extent  provisions  are  made  so  that  pupils 
capable  of  doing  more  than  a  year's  work  in  a  year's  time  may 
have  the  opportunity  of  making  rapid  progress  through  the 
grades. 

A  study  of  retardation  in  a  school  system  is  valuable  for  many 
reasons,  of  which  the  following  are  very  important : 

1.  It  shows  the  percentage  of  retardation  and  to  what 
extent  pupils  are  retarded.  Repetition  of  grades  increases 
the  cost  in  maintaining  the  schools,  results  in  loss  of  time, 
and  worst  of  all  in  loss  of  morale  to  the  pupil. 

2.  It  shows  the  percentage  of  overageness  and  some  of 
its  causes. 

3.  It  shows  the  relation  between  the  age  and  progress. 

4.  It  shows  the  relation  between  progress  and  mental 
ability. 

The  following  report  gives  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
age  of  our  pupils  and  their  progress  through  schools  without 
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stating  whether  the  conditions  in  these  respects  are  poorer  or 
better  than  other  cities.  As  already  has  been  suggested,  the 
differences  in  administration  of  the  schools  in  the  collecting 
and  the  reporting  of  the  data  would  make  comparisons 
misleading.  The  report  gives,  however,  many  points  which 
may  be  discussed  with  the  expectation  that  certain  conditions 
in  our  school  system  may  be  improved. 

The  designing  of  the  charts  for  collecting  and  tabulating  the 
data  is  the  work  of  Miss  Olivia  C.  Penell,  Research  Assist- 
ant in  the  Department  of  Educational  Investigation  and 
Measurement. 

ARTHUR  W.  KALLOM, 

Assistant  Director. 
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AGE  AND  PROGRESS  OF  PUPILS  IN  THE  BOSTON 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS:  A  REPORT  SUBMITTED  BY 
THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATIONAL  INVES- 
TIGATION AND  MEASUREMENT,  MR.  ARTHUR 
W.  KALLOM,  ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR,  AND  MISS 
OLIVIA  C.  PENELL,  RESEARCH  ASSISTANT. 


PART  I. 

A  Study  of  Pupils'  Progress  through  School. 
In  studying  the  progress  of  pupils  through  the  schools,  vari-r 
ous  charts  have  been  designed  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and 
interpreting  age-grade  progress  data.  In  most  cities  the 
charts  have  been  planned  to  gather  the  data  collectively. 
That  is,  the  facts  are  collected  to  show  the  status  of  the  class 
rather  than  that  of  the  individual.  A  few  have  been  con- 
structed to  show  individual  records.  The  collective  chart  is 
by  far  the  easiest  one  to  use  for  purposes  of  collection  and 
tabulation,  but  the  individual  chart  will  give  more  complete 
returns. 

SECTION  I.  —  DISTRIBUTION  OF  PUPILS  IN  GRADES  I-XII  ACCORD- 
ING TO  AGE  ON  DECEMBER  15,  1924. 

In  order  that  the  data  collected  for  this  study  would  be  as 
complete  as  possible,  the  Age-Progress  Chart,  Form  30,  Figure  1, 
was  designed  to  show  the  record  of  both  the  age  and  progress  of 
the  individual  pupil  from  the  time  of  his  entrance  into  the 
Boston  School  System  until  December  15,  1924,  the  date  on 
which  the  data  were  collected.  The  headings  were  carefully 
chosen  to  make  it  possible  to  check  the  accuracy  of  the  entries 
on  this  chart.  For  example,  it  was  possible  to  check  the 
present  age  from  the  date  of  birth,  the  time  spent  in  school 
by  noting  the  date  of  entrance  and  grades  skipped  or  repeated, 
and  the  causes  of  overageness  by  determining  the  age  at 
entrance  into  Grade  I  and  the  time  spent  in  school. 
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After  these  charts  were  made  out  by  the  classroom  teachers, 
they  were  checked  by  the  principal  or  by  some  teacher  or 
clerk  assigned  to  this  work  by  the  principal.  Finally,  all 
charts  were  rechecked  in  the  office  of  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cational Investigation  and  Measurement.  The  recording  of 
the  data  and  the  checking  were  so  well  done  that  it  is  believed 
that  these  statistics  are  exceptionally  accurate. 

Collection  of  Data. 

Figure  1  gives  a  reproduction  of  the  chart  used  in  the  col- 
lection of  data.  It  is  divided  vertically  into  five  parts.  The 
first  division,  which  consists  of  columns  1  to  6  inclusive,  may 
be  called  the  basis  of  the  chart,  for  it  gives  the  name  of  the 
individual,  his  date  of  birth,  and  facts  relating  to  his  entrance 
into  the  Boston  Public  Schools.  The  second  division,  which 
consists  of  columns  7  to  16  inclusive,  gives  the  age-status 
based  on  age  September  1,  1924.  The  third  division,  which 
consists  of  columns  17  to  29  inclusive,  shows  the  progress  of 
the  individual  from  his  time  of  entrance  into  school  to  Decem- 
ber 15,  1924,  the  date  on  which  the  data  were  collected.  The 
fourth  division,  which  consists  of  columns  30  to  34  inclusive, 
shows  the  causes  of  overageness.  The  fifth  division,  column 
35,  was  inserted  to  show  the  intelligence  ratios  of  pupils  who 
had  taken  intelligence  tests.  Since  the  teachers  did  not  have 
the  intelligence  ratios,  the  department  filled  in  this  column  to 
the  extent  that  time  and  data  allowed. 

The  chart  is  divided  horizontally  into  three  sections,  namely, 
underage,  normal  age,  and  overage. 

In  order  to  determine  the  age-status  of  pupils,  age-grade 
standards  were  established.  The  following  facts  formed  the 
basis  in  determining  these  standards.  The  entrance  age  into 
the  first  grade  in  the  Boston  schools  is  5  years  6  months,  and 
the  median  age  for  pupils  in  Grade  I,  as  determined  by  the 
statistics  given  in  the  Superintendent's  report  for  the  scholastic 
year,  1922-1923,  was  5  years  11  months.  A  one-year  step 
was  used  because  of  the  yearly  promotion  system  in  Boston 
schools. 

The  standards  which  are  given  in  the  upper  right-hand 
corner  of  the  chart  are  reproduced  in  Table  I. 
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TABLE  I. 
*  Elementary  Schools,  Grade  I-IX. 


Grade       I   5  yrs.  6  mos. —  6  yrs.  5  mos. 

II   6  yrs.  6  mos. —  7  yrs.  5  mos. 

III   7  yrs.  6  mos. —  8  yrs.  5  mos. 

IV   8  yrs.  6  mos. —  9  yrs.  5  mos. 

V   9  yrs.  6  mos. —  10  yrs.  5  mos. 

VI   10  yrs.  6  mos. —  11  yrs.  5  mos. 

VII   11  yrs.  6  mos. —  12  yrs.  5  mos. 

VIII   12  yrs.  6  mos. —  13  yrs.  5  mos. 

IX   13  yrs.  6  mos. —  14  yrs.  5  mos. 

t  High  Schools,  Grade  IX  to  XII. 

Grade    IX   13  yrs.  6  mos. —  14  yrs.  5  mos. 

X   14  yrs.  6  mos. —  15  yrs.  5  mos. 

XI  15  yrs.  6  mos. —  16  yrs.  5  mos. 

XII   16  yrs.  6  mos. —  17  yrs.  5  mos. 


The  teacher  was  instructed  to  divide  her  pupils  into  under- 
age, normal  age,  and  overage  groups;  write  their  names  in 
the  proper  spaces;  and  fill  in,  opposite  each  name,  such  facts 
as  are  called  for  under  the  various  headings. 

Thus,  this  chart  when  properly  filled  out  presents  by  sex 
the  actual  situation  as  it  exists  in  each  classroom  by  indicat- 
ing the  complete  report  of  each  pupil  in  regard  to  his  age  and 
progress. 

In  order  to  have  a  uniform  interpretation  of  the  chart,  a 
manual  of  directions  was  sent  to  each  teacher.  It  contained 
definitions  of  all  terms  used  and  directions  for  filling  out  the 
chart.    These  directions  follow: 

Manual  of  Directions  of  Age  Progress  Chart. 

Explanation  op  Age  Progress  Chart. 
This  chart  is  designed  to  show  the  following  studies;  namely: 
I.    Present  Age  Status. 
II.    Age  Progress. 

III.  Causes  op  Overageness. 

IV.  Intelligence  Ratios.    (I.  R.) 

I.    Present  Age  Status. 

1.  NORMAL  AGE. 

2.  UNDERAGE. 

3.  OVERAGE. 

1.    A  pupil  is  of  normal  age  if  his  age  is  within  the  age  limits  of  the 
normal  age  standard  established  for  his  grade.    For  example, 

*  Elementary  schools  include  elementary  and  intermediate  or  junior  high  schools, 
t  High  schools  include  Grades  IX-XII  in  regular  traditional  high  schools. 
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a  pupil  in  Grade  I  is  of  normal  age  if  his  age  is  between  5  years-6 
months  and  6  years-5  months  inclusive. 

2.  A  pupil  is  underage  if  he  is  younger  than  the  lower  limit  of  the 

normal  age  standard  established  for  his  grade.  For  example, 
a  pupil  in  Grade  I  is  underage  if  he  is  5  years-5  months  or 
younger. 

3.  A  pupil  is  overage  if  he  is  older  than  the  higher  limit  of  the  normal 

age  standard  established  for  his  grade.  For  example,  a  pupil 
in  Grade  I  is  overage  if  he  is  6  years-6  months  or  more. 


II.    Age  Progress. 
For  purposes  of  this  report,  time  in  school  is  reckoned  from  the  date  of 
entrance  into  Grade  I  and  does  not  include  kindergarten  data.  (Secondary 
schools  will  reckon  from  date  of  entrance  into  high-school  grade,  i.  c, 
Grade  IX.) 

1.  NORMAL  TIME  OR  NORMAL  PROGRESS. 

2.  undertime  or  rapid  progress  (Accelerated). 

3.  overtime  or  slow  progress  (Retarded). 

1.  A  pupil  has  been  in  school  normal  time  if  he  has  advanced  reg- 

ularly, i.  e.,  if  he  has  progressed  at  the  normal  rate  of  one 
grade  for  each  school  year. 

2.  A  pupil  has  been  in  school  undertime  if  he  has  progressed  faster 

than  at  the  normal  rate  of  one  grade  for  each  school  year,  due 
to  skipping  grades  or  doing  more  intensive  work  in  a  specified 
time  and  thus  gaining  a  year  or  more. 

3.  A  pupil  has  been  in  school  overtime  if  he  has  progressed  slower 

than  at  the  normal  rate  of  one  grade  for  each  school  year, 
due  to  repeating  one  or  more  grades. 


III.    Causes  of  Overageness. 

1 .  Late  Entrance. 

2.  Slow  Progress. 

3.  Late  Entrance  and  Slow  Progress. 

1.  Late  Entrance  means  that  a  pupil  was  overage  at  entrance  into 

Grade  I.  (Secondary  schools  —  A  pupil  was  overage  at  en- 
trance into  high-school  grade,  i.  e.,  Grade  IX.) 

2.  Sloic  Progress  means  that  a  pupil  has  taken  more  than  normal 

time  to  reach  his  present  grade. 

3.  Late  Entrance  and  Slow  Progress  means  that  a  pupil  was  overage 

at  entrance  into  Grade  I.  (Secondary  schools  ■ —  A  pupil  was 
overage  at  entrance  into  high-school  grade,  i.  e.,  Grade  IX), 
and  has  taken  more  than  normal  time  to  reach  his  present  grade. 

IV.    Intelligence  Ratios  (I.  R.) 
The  intelligence  ratio  (I.  R.)  is  the  ratio  between  the  mental  age  and 
the  chronological  age. 

Directions  to  Teachers  for  Filling  Out  Age  Progress  Chart. 
Fill  out  the  data  requested  at  the  top  of  this  chart;  namely,  Name  of 
District,  School,  etc. 
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If  there  is  more  than  one  grade  in  a  room,  use  separate  blanks  for  each 
grade.    Use  separate  blanks  for  each  sex. 

Separate  A.  D.  P.  cards  according  to  sex.  (Secondary  schools  —  Xo. 
400  cards  and  other  forms  used  in  these  schools.) 

Check  ages  for  September  1  for  year  of  entrance  and  also  for  Septem- 
ber 1,  1924.  Determine  the  number  of  years  of  the  present  age  of  a  pupil 
as  follows: 

If  a  pupil's  birthday  falls  between  September  2  and  December  31  inclu- 
sive, subtract  the  year  of  birth  from  1923. 

If  a  pupil's  birthday  falls  between  January  1  and  September  1  inclu- 
sive, subtract  the  year  of  birth  from  1924. 

Use  Table  1  for  computing  the  months. 

Table  I. —  Showing  How  to  Compute  the  Number  of  Months  in 
the  Pupil's  Age. 

August  2  to    September  1   0  months. 

September  2       to    October  1  11  months. 

October  2  to    November  1  .  ....       10  months. 

November  2       to    December  1   9  months. 

December  2        to    January  1   8  months. 

January  2  to    February  1   7  months. 

February  2         to    March  1   6  months. 

March  2  to    April  1  ......  5  months. 

April  2  to    May  1   4  months. 

May  2  to    June  1   3  months. 

June  2  to    July  1   2  months. 

July  2  to    August  1   1  month. 

If  a  pupil's  birthday  falls  between  August  2  and  September  1  inclusive, 

the  number  of  months  is  0. 

If  a  pupil's  birthday  falls  between  September  2  and  October  1  inclu- 
sive, the  number  of  months  is  11,  etc. 

A  pupil's  age  on  entrance  to  the  Boston  Public  Schools  is  reckoned  as 

of  September  1.    To  determine  a  pupil's  age  on  entrance,  subtract  his 

date  of  birth  from  September  1  of  the  school  year  in  which  he  entered. 
•  Use  Table  I  to  check  the  number  of  months.    The  number  of  months  on 

September  1  of  the  school  year  in  which  he  entered  will  be  the  same  as 

the  number  of  months  on  September  1,  1924. 

Using  the  Normal  Age-Grade  Standards,  separate  A.  D.  P.  cards 

(Secondary  schools  —  No.  400  cards  and  other  forms  used  in  these  schools) 

of  boys  into  three  groups  according  to  PRESENT  AGE  STATUS; 

namely,  underage,  normal  age  and  overage.    Arrange  each  group  in 

chronological  order  beginning  with  the  youngest  pupil. 

Column  1 . —  Write  in  chronological  order,  beginning  with  the  youngest 
pupil,  the  names  of  all  underage  pupils  who  are  enrolled 
October  1,  1924.  Include  all  who  are  temporarily  dis- 
charged. Then,  in  like  manner,  fill  in  the  normal  and 
overage  sections.  (If  there  is  not  sufficient  space  to 
write  in  all  the  names  in  their  proper  sections,  use  two 
blanks.  Write  as  many  names  as  possible  on  the  first 
blank  and  enter  the  rest  in  the  corresponding  sections 
on  the  second  blank.) 
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Column  2. —  Write  dates  of  birth. 

(Example:  1913—1—30) 
Column  3. —  Write  age  as  of  September  1,  1924. 

Yrs.  Mos. 

(Example:  11 — 7) 
Column  4. —  Write  date  of  entrance  into  Boston  Public  Schools. 

(Example:  1918—9—16) 
Column  5. —  Write  age  at  entrance  as  of  September  1. 
Yrs.  Mos. 

(Example:  5 — 7) 
Column  6. —  Write  number  of  grade  entered. 

(Example:  I — Use  Roman  numerals.) 
(Secondary  schools  will  fill  in  columns  4,  5  and  6  as  of  entrance  into 
Boston  High  Schools.) 

Present  Age  Status. 
Directions  for  Scoring  the  Pupils. 

Using  Table  II  (of  manual)  which  gives  the  normal  age-grade  standards 
and  the  age  limits  for  the  underage  and  overage  groups,  write  opposite  each 
pupil's  name  a  figure  1  in  the  column  to  which  he  belongs.  For  example, 
the  normal  age-grade  standard  for  Grade  VII  is  11  years-6  months  to 
12  years-5  months,  inclusive. 

A  Grade  VII  pupil,  whose  age  is  within  these  limits,  is  of  normal  age 
and  a  figure  1  is  written  opposite  that  pupil's  name  in  column  11,  "nor- 
mal AGE." 

If  his  age  is  between  10  years-6  months  and  11  years-5  months,  he  is 
one  year  or  less  underage  and  a  figure  1  is  written  opposite  that  pupil's 
name  in  column  10,  "1  Yr.  and  Less"  ("underage"). 

If  his  age  is  between  9  years-6  months  and  10  years-5  months,  he  is 
one  year  to  two  years  underage  and  a  figure  1  is  written  opposite  that 
pupil's  name  in  column  9,  "1  Yr. —  2  Yrs."  ("underage"). 

Continue  in  like  manner  for  other  ages.  If,  however,  his  age  is  less 
than  7  years-6  months  to  8  years-5  months,  write  a  figure  1  opposite  that 
pupil's  name  in  column  7,  "3  Yrs.  and  Over"  ("underage"). 

If  his  age  is  between  12  years-6  months  and  13  years-5  months,  he  is 
one  year  or  less  overage  and  a  figure  1  is  written  opposite  that  pupil's  name 
in  column  12,  "1  Yr.  and  Less"  ("overage"). 

If  his  age  is  between  13  years-6  months  and  14  years-5  months,  he  is  one 
to  two  years  overage  and  a  figure  1  is  written  opposite  that  pupil's  name 
in  column  13,  "1  Yr.  to  2  Yrs."  ("overage"). 

Continue  in  like  manner  for  other  ages.  If,  however,  his  age  is  more 
than  15  years-6  months  to  16  years-5  months,  a  figure  1  is  written  opposite 
that  pupil's  name  in  column  15,  "3  Yrs.  and  Over"  ("overage"). 

When  all  the  pupils  have  been  entered  in  the  correct  columns  according 
to  their  present  age  status,  write  the  totals  for  the  underage  pupils  in  columns 
7,  8,  9,  and  10  opposite  "Totals  Underage"  and  write  the  sum  of  these 
totals  in  column  16,  "Total  Number  of  Pupils." 

Write  the  totals  for  the  normal  age  pupils  in  column  11  opposite  "Totals 
NORMAL  Age"  and  write  this  number  again  in  column  16,  "Total  Number 
of  Pupils." 
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Write  the  totals  for  overage  pupils  in  columns  12,  13,  14,  and  15  opposite 
"Totals  Overage"  and  the  sum  of  these  totals  in  column  16  "Total 
Number  of  Pupils." 

Opposite  "Totals"  at  the  bottom  of  the  chart  bring  down  the  totals 
for  all  columns.  The  sum  of  this  horizontal  row  of  totals  at  the  bottom 
of  the  chart  will  equal  the  sum  of  the  vertical  column  16,  "Total  Number 
of  Pupils." 

Age  Progress. 
Directions  for  Reckoning  Time. 

1.  Omit  kindergarten  data.  Time  in  school  is  reckoned  from  date  of 
entrance  into  Grade  I.  (Secondary  schools  will  reckon  from  date  of 
entrance  into  high-school  grade,  i.  e.,  Grade  IX.) 

2.  Include  all  tinie  spent  in  all  schools  (public  or  private)  either  in  the 
Boston  Public  School  System  or  elsewhere.  All  Data  must  be  Obtained 
only  from  official  records.  do  not  question  pupils  in  order  to 
Supplement  the  Official  Records. 

3.  Absence  of  a  pupil  is  not  to  be  considered  in  reckoning  time. 

4.  If  a  pupil  enters  late  in  the  year  in  his  first  year  of  school,  that  year  is 
counted  as  his  first  school  year. 

5.  Do  not  count  as  time  the  number  of  classes,  grades,  or  schools  in 
which  a  pupil  has  been  during  one  school  year.  It  is  possible  that  a  pupil 
may  have  been  in  a  number  of  classes,  grades,  or  schools  during  that  period 
but  the  time  is  only  one  school  year. 

6.  If  a  pupil  has  been  promoted  and  later  has  been  returned  to  his 
former  grade,  thereby  resulting  in  a  year  of  retardation,  record  the  grade  to 
which  he  has  been  returned  as  the  grade  which  he  has  repeated. 

Directions  for  Scoring  the  Pupils. 

Having  reckoned  the  time  that  a  pupil  has  been  in  school,  write  opposite 
each  pupil's  name  a  figure  1  in  the  column  to  which  he  belongs,  as  follows: 

If  a  pupil  has  been  in  school  normal  time  (i.  e.,  if  he  has  progressed  at  the 
normal  rate  of  one  grade  for  each  school  year),  write  a  figure  1  opposite  the 
pupil's  name  in  column  20,  "normal  time." 

If  a  pupil  has  been  in  school  undertime  (i.  e.,  if  he  has  progressed  faster 
than  at  the  normal  rate  of  one  grade  for  each  school  year)  and  has  been 
accelerated  one  year,  write  a  figure  1  opposite  that  pupil's  name  in  column 
19,  "1  Year"  (' -'undertime").  Write  the  number  of  the  grade  skipped 
in  column  27,  "Grades  Skipped." 

If  a  pupil  has  been  in  school  undertime  and  has  been  accelerated  two 
years,  write  a  figure  1  opposite  that  pupil's  name  in  column  18,  "2  Years" 
('  "undertime  "),  and  write  the  number  of  both  grades  in  which  the  accele- 
ration took  place  in  column  27,  "Grades  Skipped." 

Continue  in  like  manner  for  three  and  more  years  of  acceleration. 

If  a  pupil  has  been  in  school  overtime  (i.  c.,  if  he  has  progressed  slower 
than  at  the  normal  rate  of  one  grade  for  each  school  year)  and  has  repeated 
one  grade,  write  opposite  that  pupil's  name  a  figure  1  in  column  21,  "1 
Year"  ('  -'overtime  ").  Write  the  number  of  the  grade  repeated  in  column 
28,  "Grades  Repeated." 
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If  a  pupil  has  repeated  two  grades,  write  opposite  that  pupil's  name  a 
figure  1  in  column  22,  "2  Years"  (''overtime"),  and  write  the  number 
of  both  grades  repeated  in  column  28,  "Grades  Repeated." 

Continue  in  like  manner  for  three  and  more  years  of  retardation. 

If  a  pupil  has  been  in  school  less  than  one-half  of  any  school  year  (i.  e., 
less  than  20  weeks),  write  opposite  that  pupil's  name  the  number  of  the 
grade  in  which  he  spent  less  than  one-half  a  school  year  under  column  29, 
"Grades  Less  than  |-  Year."  Indicate  the  number  of  the  grade  and  the 
length  of  time  he  attended  during  that  school  year  under  "Remarks." 

If  a  pupil  has  been  absent  an  entire  school  year,  count  in  that  year  in 
determining  his  time  spent  in  school  and  write  opposite  that  pupil's  name 
a  figure  1  in  the  proper  column  under  "overtime."  Write  the  number 
of  the  grade  he  enters  upon  his  return  to  the  school  system  in  column  28, 
"Grades  Repeated"  and  again  in  column  29,  "Grades  Less  Than  §  Year." 
Write  under  "Remarks"  that  he  was  "Present  no  sessions"  and  also  the 
number  of  that  grade  in  which  he  was  present  no  sessions. 

If  you  do  not  have  the  complete  data  concerning  the  progress  of  a  pupil 
from  his  time  of  entrance  into  grade  I  (Secondary  schools  —  from  time 
of  entrance  into  high-school  grade,  i.  c,  Grade  IX),  write  a  figure  1  in 
column  25,  "Incomplete  Data." 

If  a  pupil  has  spent  more  than  1  year  in  the  kindergarten,  indicate  the 
length  of  time  under  "Remarks." 

Enter  under  "Remarks"  any  explanations  which  you  consider  necessary 
in  order  to  make  clear  the  exact  status  of  any  pupil. 

When  all  pupils  have  been  assigned  to  the  correct  columns  according 
to  their  time  in  school,  write  the  totals  for  the  underage  pupils  in  columns 
17  to  25  inclusive,  opposite  "Totals  Underage"  and  write  the  sum  of 
these  totals  in  column  26,  "Total  Number  of  Pupils." 

Write  the  totals  for  the  normal  age  pupils  in  columns  17  to  25  inclusive, 
opposite  "Totals  Normal  Age"  and  write  the  sum  of  these  totals  in 
column  26  "Total  Number  of  Pupils." 

Write  the  totals  for  the  overage  pupils  in  columns  17  to  25  inclusive, 
opposite  "Totals  Overage"  and  write  the  sum  of  these  totals  in  column 
26,  "Total  Number  of  Pupils." 

Opposite  "Totals"  at  the  bottom  of  the  chart,  bring  down  in  each 
column  from  17  to  26  inclusive,  the  sum  of  the  totals  of  the  three  groups. 
The  sum  of  this  horizontal  row  at  the  bottom  of  the  chart  will  equal  the 
sum  of  the  vertical  column  26,  "Total  Number  of  Pupils." 

Causes  of  Overageness. 
(This  study  refers  only  to  "overage"  group.) 
Directions  for  Scoring  the  Pupils. 
If  a  pupil  was  overage  at  entrance  into  Grade  1  (Secondary  schools  — 
overage  at  entrance  into  high-school  grade,  i.  e.,  Grade  IX)  and  has  made 
normal  progress,  write  a  figure  1  opposite  that  pupil's  name  in  column  30, 
"Late  Entrance." 

If  a  pupil  was  normal  age  at  entrance  into  Grade  I  (Secondary  schools 
—  normal  age  at  entrance  into  high-school  grade,  i.  e.,  Grade  IX)  and  has 
repeated  one  or  more  grades,  write  opposite  that  pupil's  name  a  figure  1 
in  column  31,  "Slow  Progress." 
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If  a  pupil  was  underage  at  entrance  into  Grade  I  (Secondary  schools  — 
underage  at  entrance  into  high-school  grade,  i.  e.}  Grade  IX)  and  has 
repeated  enough  grades  to  cause  him  to  become  overage  for  his  grade,  write 
opposite  that  pupil's  name  a  figure  1  in  column  31,  "Slow  Progress." 

If  a  pupil  was  overage  at  entrance  into  Grade  I  (Secondary  schools 
overage  at  entrance  into  high-school  grade,  i.  e.}  Grade  IX)  and  has  re- 
peated one  or  more  grades,  write  opposite  that  pupil's  name  a  figure  lain 
column  32,  "Late  Entrance  and  Slow  Progress." 

If  you  do  not  have  complete  data  concerning  a  pupil's  progress  from  his 
time  of  entrance  into  Grade  I  (Secondary  schools  —  from  time  of  entrance 
into  high-school  grade,  i.  e.,  Grade  IX),  write  opposite  that  pupil's  name  a 
figure  1  in  column  33,  "Incomplete  Data." 

Write  the  totals  for  the  overage  pupils  in  columns  30  to  33  inclusive, 
opposite  "Totals  Overage"  and  write  the  sum  of  these  totals  in  column 
34,  "Total".  The  total  in  column  34  should  be  the  same  as  the  total 
opposite  "Totals  Overage"  in  column  26,  "Total  Number  of  Pupils." 

Do  Not  Fill  in  Column  35,  "I.R." 

After  the  chart  for  boys  has  been  completed  fill  in  the  chart  for  the  girls 
in  like  manner. 

The  most  general  method  used  to  determine  the  efficiency 
of  a  school  system  is  to  ascertain  the  number  of  children  of  each 
age  in  each  school  grade,  and  the  progress  which  these  children 
have  made  in  their  school  work.  The  age-grade  statistics  are 
easily  compiled,  but  complete  data  respecting  the  progress  of 
pupils  are  impossible  to  obtain  because  of  incomplete  school 
records  due  to  change  of  residence  and  other  causes.  In  this 
survey  both  the  age  and  progress  data  will  be  considered. 
This  section  of  the  report  will  analyze  the  age-grade  data  in4 
both  elementary  and  high  schools. 

Age-Grade  Study.  —  Elementary  Schools. 

The  results  of  the  age-grade  study  in  the  elementary  schools 
are  shown  in  Table  II. 

Table  II  shows  the  distribution  of  pupils  in  Grades  I  to  IX 
of  the  elementary  schools  on  December  15,  1924.  The  totals 
enclosed  in  the  heavy  black  rectangle  indicate  the  number 
of  pupils  who  were  of  normal  age  according  to  the  standards 
established  for  filling  out  the  chart.  In  one  space  above  the 
rectangle  is  found  the  number  of  pupils  who  were  1  year  under- 
age; in  two  spaces  above,  the  number  of  pupils  2  years  under- 
age, and  so  on.  In  one  space  below  the  rectangle  is  found  the 
number  of  pupils  who  were  1  year  overage;  in  two  spaces  below, 
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Showing  Distribution  of  Pupils  in  Grades  I=IX,  Elementary  Schools,  According  to  Age,  on  December  15,  1924.    (City  Wide.) 
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1 

273 
71 
17 

3 

536 
140 
28 
5 
1 

1,182 
281 
48 
12 
2 

1,055 
290 
53 
7 

2,237 
571 
101 
19 

2 

15  yrs.  6  mos. —  16  yrs.  5  mos  

16  yrs.  6  mos. —  17  yrs.  5  mos  

17  yrs.  6  mos. —  18  yrs.  5  mos  

18  yrs.  6  mos. —  19  yrs.  5  mos  

19  yrs.  6  mos. —  20  yrs.  5  mos  

20  yrs.  6  mos. —  21  yrs.  5  mos  

21  yrs.  6  mos. —  22  yrs.  5  mos  

1 

1 

4 

1 

5 

8 
2 

1 

8 
3 

28 
1 
2 

21 
1 
1 

49 
2 
3 

70 
15 
6 

66 
12 
1 

136 
27 
7 

130 
22 
2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1,722 
3,987 
1,341 

1,778 
3,627 
1,074 

3,500 

1,275 
3,219 
1,836 

1,349 
2,961 
1,374 

2,624 
6,180 

1,120 

2,823 

1,176 

2,296 
5,565 
3,651 

1,027 
2,687 
2,0»0 

1,926 
5,252 
4,838 

813 

923 

1,736 
4,630 
5,151 

774 

868 

1,642 

684 

730 

1,414 

3,744 
4,255 

594 

627 

1,221 
3,452 
3,319 

213 

315 

528 

8,094 

8,793 
20,908 

16.S87 

Normal  age  

7,614 
2,415 

2,742 

2,565 
2,758 

2,238 
2,796 

2,392 
2,355 

2,060 
2,563 

2,160 

4,220 

1,783 

1,961 
1,992 

1,686 

1,766 
1,650 

505 

612 

365 

1,117 
711 

20,866 

41,774 

Over  age  

3,210 

2,033 

1,618 

2,381 

4,944 

2,263 

346 

17,605 

32,494 

Total  

7,050 

6,479 

13,529 

6,330 

5,684 

12,014 

5,976 

5,536 

11,512 

6,222 

5,794 

12,016 

5,847 

5,670 

11,517 

5,397 

5,409 

10,806 

4,730 

4,683 

9,413 

3,949 

4,043 

7,992 

1,064 

1,292 

2,356 

46,565 

44,590 

91,155 
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the  number  of  pupils  2  years  overage,  and  so  on.  At  the 
bottom  of  this  chart  is  shown  the  number  of  underage,  normal 
age,  and  overage  pupils  in  each  grade.  Enrollment  in  these 
groups  determine  the  Age-Grade  Status  of  the  pupils.  The  last 
line  gives  the  total  number  of  pupils  in  each  grade.  The  num- 
bers at  the  extreme  right  of  the  chart  indicate  the  number  of 
pupils  of  each  given  age  in  all  the  grades. 
The  table  is  read  as  follows : 

In  Grade  I,  there  are  1,772  boys  and  1,778  girls  making  a 
total  of  3,500  pupils,  who  on  December  15,  1924,  were  under  5 
years  6  months  of  age;  3,987  boys  and  3,627  girls,  or  a  total  of 
7,614  pupils,  whose  ages  ranged  between  5  years  6  months  and  6 
years  5  months;  1,083  boys,  871  girls,  a  total  of  1,954  pupils, 
whose  ages  were  between  6  years  6  months  and  7  years  5  months, 
and  so  on.  Furthermore,  there  were  in  Grade  I,  1,722  boys, 
1,778  girls,  a  total  of  3,500  pupils,  who  were  underage;  3,987 
boys  and  3,627  girls,  a  total  of  7,614  pupils  of  normal  age;  and 
1,341  boys,  1,074  girls,  a  total  of  2,415  pupils,  who  were  overage. 
Thus,  there  was  a  total  of  7,050  boys  and  6,479  girls,  and  a  grand 
total  of  13,529  pupils  in  Grade  I.  The  rest  of  the  table  is  read 
in  a  similar  manner. 

There  is  one  marked  difference  between  this  table  and  most 
tables  of  this  kind.  Generally,  the  rectangle,  including  the 
standard  age  pupils,  includes  two  full  years,  or  in  schools  having 
semi-annual  promotions  two  half  years.  Although  various 
reasons  are  given  for  doing  this,  do  the  results  tell  the  true 
story?  If  a  child  entering  school  at  normal  age  remains  in  a 
grade  more  than  the  allotted  time  for  that  grade  he  naturally 
would  become  at  once  an  overage  pupil  for  that  grade.  If, 
however,  the  rectangle  is  made  to  cover  more  than  the  allotted 
time  for  the  grade,  he  is  still  counted  in  the  normal  age  group. 
Such  a  procedure  decreases  the  overage  group,  but  does  it  tell 
the  whole  story?  To  get  at  the  real  facts,  this  study  was  made 
on  the  basis  of  one  year  to  a  grade  even  though  the  overage 
group  was  increased  thereby. 

Table  III  presents  the  data  of  Table  II  in  the  form  of  .per- 
centages. It  is  now  possible  to  compare  the  percentage  of 
pupils  of  any  given  age  in  a  grade  with  the  percentage  of  pupils 
of  the  same  age  in  different  grades  or  with  other  ages  in  the 
same  grade.  This  table  should  be  read  in  a  manner  similar  to 
Table  II. 
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While  the  data  given  in  Table  II  and  Table  III  is  very  valu- 
able, it  is  confusing  when  one  tries  to  compare  grade  with 
grade  or  age  with  age.  In  order  to  make  such  comparisons 
easier,  the  data  of  Table  III  is  given  in  graphic  form  in  Figure  2. 
This  figure  shows  the  percentage  of  pupils  of  each  age  in  each 
grade.  The  ages  are  shown  at  the  bottom  and  the  grades  are 
indicated  at  the  peak  of  the  curve  for  the  grade. 
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FIGURE  2. 

Variation  of  Ages  Within  the  Grade. 

In  studying  Tables  II  and  III  and  Figure  2,  the  wide  varia- 
tion of  ages  within  the  same  grade  is  very  noticeable.  Table  IV 
gives  this  variation  for  each  grade.  It  varies  from  9  years  in 
Grade  VII  to  13  years  in  Grade  VIII.  There  are  many  dif- 
ferent causes  for  this  variability  in  ages  which  will  be  discussed 
in  a  later  section. 

In  reading  Figure  2,  the  ages  at  the  bottom  indicate  the 
middle  point  of  the  range  for  the  grade.  For  example,  6  years 
means  from  5  years  6  months  to  0  years  5  months;  7  years 


TABLE  III. 

Percentage  of  Pupils  in  Each  Regular  Grade  of  Elementary  Schools,  of  Each  Age,  on  December  IS,  1924.    (City  Wide.) 


I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

'  VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

Total. 

Ages. 

B. 

,  G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B.    j  G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B.    |  G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

Under  5  yra. —  6  mos  

27.4  | 

25.9 

0.06 

0.07 

3.7 

4.0 

3.8 

56.6 

56.0 

56 .3 

20.1 

23.7 

21.8 

0.2 

0.1 

11.3 

11.2 

11.2 

15.4 

13.4 

14.4 

50.9 

52.1 

51 .4 

18.5 

21.1 

19.8 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

0.04 

0.02 

11.6 

11.2 

11.4 

7  yrs.  6  mos. —  8  yrs.  5  mos  

2.9 

2.5 

2.7 

21.6 

17.7 

19.8 

47.2 

49.5 

48.3 

14.3 

17.5 

15.9 

0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

11.4 

11.1 

11.2 

8  yrs.  6  mos. —  9  yrs.  5  mos  

0.6 

0.4 

0.5 

5.7 

4.7 

5.2 

19.2 

21.4 

41.2 

46.4 

14.9 

0.3 

0.5 

0.4 

11.1 

11.2 

11.2 

0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

1.2 

1.3 

1.2 

7.3 

7.4 

25.1 

21.6 

23.4 

38.3 

42.2 

40.2 

14.0 

15.6 

14.8 

0.6 

0.5 

0.5 

0.1 

0.03 

11.0 

11.2 

11.1 

10  yrs.  6  mos. —  11  yrs.  5  mos  

0.03 

0.05 

0 .04 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

2.4 

1.9 

2.1 

11  8 

9  4 

10  6 

4' 

23.3 

39.9 

39.1 

13.9 

15.1 

14.5 

0.6 

0.5 

0.6 

10.9 

10.9 

10.9 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.7 

0.5 

0.6 

4.6 

3.3 

4.0 

13.7 

11.0 

12.4 

24.9 

24.0 

24.4 

37.7 

41.9 

39.8 

14.4 

15.0 

14.7 

0.6 

1.1 

0.8 

10.4 

10.6 

10.5 

12  yrs.  6  mos. —  13  yrs.  5  mos  

0.01 

0.01 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

1.8 

1.1 

1.5 

5.8 

4.8 

5.3 

37.5 

11.7 

12.6 

27.1 

24.7 

26.0 

42.7 

43.7 

43.2 

19.5 

23 .3 

21.6 

9.4 

9.4 

9.4 

13  yrs.  6  mos. —  14  yrs.  5  mos  

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.6 

0.3 

0.5 

2.4 

1.9 

2.1 

6.4 

6.0 

6.2 

13.6 

11.8 

12.7 

27.0 

26.1 

26.6 

47.5 

47.4 

47.4 

5.9 

6.0 

6.0 

14  yrs.  6  mos. —  15  yrs  5  mos 

0.02 

0.01 

0.01 

0.01 

0.3 

0.2 

0.2 

1.1 

0.5 

0.8 

2.2 

1.9 

2.0 

5.1 

4.3 
1.4 

0.3 
0.02 

4.7 
1.4 

0.3 

12.1 

10.8 

11.4 

24.7 

21.1 

22.8 

2.5 

2.4 

2.5 

15  yrs.  6  mos  —  16  yrs  5  mos 

0.02 

0.01 

0.1 

0.02 

0.04 

1.4 

0.7 
0.03 

0.5. 

0.4 

0.5 
0.02 
0.03 

1.5 
0.3 
0.1 

2.6 
0.5 
0.1 

3.2 

2.9 

6.5 

5.5 

5.9 

0.6 

0.7 

0.6 

16  yrs  6  mos  —  17  yrs  5  mos 

0.03 

0.02 

S  0.02 

0.02 
0.02 

0.5 
0.05 

0.5 

1.0 

1.3 

1.2 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

17  yrs.  6  mos  —  18  yrs  5  mos 

0.04 

0.07 

0.05 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.03 

0.02 

0.02 

18  yrs.  6  mos  —  19  yrs  5  mos 

0.03 

0.01 

0.1 

0.04 

0.004 

0.002 

19  yrs  6  mos  —  20  yrs  5  mos 

0.05 

0.03 

0.004 

0.002 

20  yrs.  6  mos  —  21  yrs  5  mos 

0.1 

0.04 

0.002 

0.001 

21  yrs.  6  mos  —  22  yrs  5  mos 

0.03 

0.01 

0.002 

0.001 

Under  age  

24.4 
56.6 
19.0 

27.4 
56.0 
16.6 

25.9 
58.3 
17.9 

20.1 
50.9 
29.0 

23.7 
52.1 

24.2 

21.8 
51.4 
j  26.7 

18.7 
47.2 
34.0 

21.2 
49.5 
29.2 

19.9 

48.3 

14.4 
41.2 
44.3 

17.7 
46.4 
35.9 

16.0 
43.7 
40.3 

13.9 
38.3 

16.3 
42.2 
41.5 

15.1 
40.2 
44.7 

14.3 

16.0 

39.9 

15.2 
39.1 
45.8 

14.5 
37.7 
47.8 

15.6 
41.9 
42.5 

15.0 
39.8 

15.0 
42.7 

15.5 
43.7 
40.8 

15.3 

20.0 

24.4 

22.4 

17.4 

19.7 

18.5 

Normal  age  

43.2 

47.5 

47.4 

47.4 

44.8 

46.9 

45.8 

Over  age  

31.7 

47.8 

j  475 

44.0 

45.2 

42.3 

41.5 

32.5 

28.3 

30.2 

37.8 

33.4 

35.6 
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means  from  6  years  6  months  to  7  years  5  months,  and  so 
on.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  largest  per  cent  of  any  one  age 
in  Grade  I  is  at  6  years,  which  is  within  the  standard  age  limits 
for  Grade  I ;  for  Grade  II  is  7  years,  which  is  within  the  stand- 
ard age  limits  for  Grade  II,  and  so  on.  In  each  grade  the 
largest  percentage  of  children  occurs  within  the  standard  age 
limits  for  the  grade.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  per- 
centage of  pupils  within  the  standard  age  limits  in  the 
various  grades  gradually  diminishes  until  the  sixth  grade  is 


TABLE  IV. 


Showing  Age  Variations  Among  Pupils  of  the  Same  Grade.  Ele= 
mentary  Schools. 


Grade. 

Age  Limits. 

Variation  in  Years. 

T   

Under  5  yrs.  G  mos. 

to 

15  yrs.  G  mos. —  16  yrs.  5  mos. 

12  yrs. 

Under  5  vrs.  6  mos. 

11  yrs. 

to 

14  yrs.  6  mos. —  15  yrs.  5  mos. 

Ill 

5  yrs.  6  mos. —  6  yrs.  5  mos. 

10  yrs. 

to 

14  yrs.  6  mos. —  15  yrs.  5  mos. 

6  yrs.  6  mos. —  7  yrs.  5  mos. 
to 

15  yrs.  6  mos. —  16  yrs.  5  mos. 

10  yrs. 

V 

6  vrs.  6  mos. — ■  7  vrs.  5  mos. 
to 

16  yrs.  6  mos. —  17  yrs.  5  mos. 

11  yrs. 

VI 

8  yrs.  6  mos. —  9  yrs.  5  mos. 
to 

17  yrs.  6  mos. —  IS  yrs.  5  mos. 

10  yrs. 

VII 

9  yrs.  6  mos. —  10  yrs.  5  mos. 
to 

17  yrs.  6  mos. —  18  yrs.  5  mos. 

9  yrs 

VIII 

9  yrs.  6  mos. —  10  yrs.  5  mos. 
to 

21  yrs.  6^mos. —  22  yrs.  5  mos. 

13  yrs. 

IX 

11  yrs.  6  mos. —  12  yrs.  5  mos. 
to 

20  yrs.  6  mos. —  21  yrs.  5  mos. 

10  yrs. 

reached  and  then  rises  to  Grade  IX.  Since  each  curve  repre- 
sents 100  per  cent,  and  the  under  or  left  side  of  the  curve  is 
nearly  the  same  in  each  grade,  it  shows  that  the  sixth  grade 
has  the  largest  percentage  of  overage  pupils.  Grade  V  is  very 
much  like  Grade  VI  in  its  amount  of  overageness. 
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Median,  Upper,  and  Lower  Quartile  of  Pupils  Entering  Each 
Regular  Grade  —  Elementary  Schools. 

Tables  II  and  III  present  the  data  in  a  large  mass  and  are, 
therefore,  not  easy  to  interpret.  To  overcome  this  difficulty, 
data  may  be  expressed  in  form  of  an  average.  While  there 
are  several  means  of  expressing  this  average,  the  median  is 
the  one  often  used  and  is  used  in  this  study.  The  upper  and 
lower  quartiles  are  used  to  show  how  far  the  various  items 
diverge  from  this  median. 

Table  V  gives  the  median,  the  upper  and  lower  quartiles, 
and  the  range  of  the  middle  50  per  cent.  The  table  is  read  as 
follows : 

In  Grade  I,  the  lower  quartile  is  5  years  and  4  months. 
This  means  that  25  per  cent  of  the  pupils  are  younger  and  75 
per  cent  of  the  pupils  are  older  than  5  years  4  months;  the 
median  is  5  years  11  months.  This  means  that  50  per  cent 
of  the  pupils  are  younger  and  50  per  cent  of  the  pupils  are 
older  than  5  years  11  months.  The  upper  quartile  is  6  years 
8  months.  This  means  that  75  per  cent  of  the  pupils  are 
younger  and  25  per  cent  of  the  pupils  are  older  than  6  years  8 
months.  The  middle  50  per  cent  is  represented  by  the  difference 
between  the  upper  and  lower  quartile.  This  range  in  Grade 
I  is  16  months.  The  range  of  the  middle  50  per  cent  is  largest 
in  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  grades. 

TABLE  V. 

Showing  Medians,  Upper  and  Lower  Quartiles,  and  the  Range  of 
the  Middle  Fifty  Per  Cent,  for  Ages  of  Pupils  Entering  Each 
Regular  Grade  Elementary  Schools. 


Grade. 

Lower 
Quartile. 

Median. 

Upper 
Quartile. 

Range 
Middle  50% 

I  

5  yrs.  4  mos. 

5  yrs.  11  mos. 

6  yrs.   S  mos. 

16  mos. 

II  

6  yrs.  7  mos. 

7  yrs. 

1  mo. 

7  yrs.   7  mos. 

12  mos. 

Ill  

7  yrs.  7  mos. 

8  yrs. 

1  mo. 

8  yrs.  10  mos. 

15  mos. 

IV  

S  yrs.  S  mos. 

9  yrs. 

3  mos. 

10  yrs.   2  mos. 

18  mos. 

V  

9  yrs.  9  mos. 

10  yrs. 

4  mos. 

11  yrs.   4  mos. 

19  mos. 

VI  i  .\<S 

10  yrs.  9  mos. 

11  yrs. 

5  mos. 

12  yrs/  4  mos. 

19  mos. 

VII  

1 1  yrs.  9  mos. 

12  yrs. 

5  mos. 

13  yrs.   3  mos. 

18  mos. 

VIII  

12  yrs.  9  mos. 

13  yrs. 

4  mos. 

14  yrs.   1  mo. 

16  mos. 

IX  

13  yrs.  7  mos. 

14  yrs. 

1  mo. 

14  yrs.   9  mos. 

14  mos. 

TABLE  VI. 

Showing  Number  of  Pupils  in  Grades  MX,  Underage,  Normal  Age,  and  Overage,  on  December  15,  1924.    (City  Wide.) 


UNDERAGE. 

OVERAGE. 

TOTAL. 

Grade. 

3  Years  and 

Over. 

2  Years  to  3 
Years. 

1  Year  to  2 
Years. 

1  Year  and 
Less. 

NORMAL  AGE: 

1  Year  and 
Less. 

1  Year  to  2 
Years. 

2  Years  to  3 
Years.  ,. 

3  Yeaks  and 
Over. 

Underage. 

Normal  Age. 

Overage. 

Total. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

G. 

B. 

G 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B.- 

G. 

T. 

1,722 

1,778 

3,500 

3,987 

3,627 

7,614 

1,083 

871 

1,954 

206 

160 

366 

42 

29 

71 

10 

14 

24 

1,722 

1,778 

3,500 

3,987 

3,627 

7,614 

1,341 
1,836 

1,074 
1,374 

2,415 
3,210 
3,651 
4,838 

7,050 
6,330 
5,976 
6,222 

6,479 
5,684 

13,529 
12,014 
11,512 
12,016 
11,517 
10,806 

4 

4 

8 

1,271 
1,106 

1,345 

2,616 

3,219 

2,961 

6,180 

1,366 

1,008 

2,374 

358 

267 

625 

74 

74 

148 

38 

25 

63 

1,275 

1,349 

2,624 

3,219 

2,961 

6,180 

14 

22 

1,168 

2,274 

2,823 

2,742 

5,565 

1,400 

1,064 

2,464 

436 

411 

847 

142 

105 

247 

55 

38 

93 
269 

1,120 

1,176 
1,027 

2,296 
1,926 

2,823 

2,742 

5,565 

1,618 
2,080 

5,536 
5,794 
5,670 
5,409 

9 

11 

20 

890 

1,016 

1,906 

2,565 

2.687 

5,252 

1,561 

1,250 

2,811 

736 

542 

1,278 

286 

194 

480 

175 

94 

2,565 

2,687 

5,252 

2,758 

7 

9 

16 

806 

912 

1,718 
1,599 

2,238 

2,392 

4,630 

1,444 

1,321 

2,765 

799 

624 

1,423 

341 

274 

615 

212 

136 

348 

813 

923 
868 

1,736 

2,238 

2,392 

4,630 

2,796 

2,355 
2,381 

5,151 
4,944 

5,847 
5,397 

17 

43 

757 

842 

2,060 

2,160 

4,220 

1,346 
1,284 

1,296 

2,642 

723 

635 

1,358 

345 

325 

670 

149 

125 

274 

774 

1,642 

2,060 

2,160 

4,220 

2,563 

VII  

27 

23 

50 

657 

707 

1,364 

1,783 

1,961 

3,744 

1,158 

2,442 

645 

552 

1,197 

243 

203 
130 

446 

91 
23 

79 
26 

170 
49 

684 

730 

1,414 

1,783 
1,686 

1,961 

3,744 

2,263 

1,992 

4,255 

4,730 

4,683 

9,413 
7,992 

VIII  

2 

2 

23 

21 

44 

569 

606 

1,175 

508 

1,766 

3,452 

1,068 

1,056 

2,124 

476 

438 

914 

102 

594 

627 

1,221 

1,766 

3,452 

1,650 

3,319 

3,949 

4,043 
1,292 

IX  

14 

20 

207 

301 

505 

612 

1,117 

263 

273 

536 

69 

71 

140 

11 

17 

28 

4 

7 

213 

315 

505 

612 

1,117 

346 

365 

711 

1,064 

2.356 

Total  

2 

4 

107 

116 

223 

7,985 

8,675 

16,660 

20,866 

20,908 

41,774 

10,815 

9,297 

20,112 

4,448 

3,700 

8,148 

1,586 

1,351 

2,937 

756 

541 

1,297 

8,103 

8,793 

16,896 

20,866 

20,908 

41,774 

17,596 

32,485 

46,565 

44,590 

91,155 

TABLE  VII. 

Showing  Percentage  of  Pupils  in  Grades  I=IX,  Underage,  Normal  Age  and  Overage,  on  December  15,  1924.    (City  Wide.) 


UNDERAGE. 

OVERAGE. 

TOTAL. 

Grade. 

3  Years  and 
Over. 

2  Years  to  3 
Years. 

1  Year  to  2 
Years. 

1  Year  and 
Less. 

NORMAL  AGE. 

1  Year  and 
Less. 

1  Year  to  2 
Years. 

2  Ye  ars  t 
Years. 

)3 

3  Years  and 
Over. 

Un  derage. 

Normal  Age. 

Overage. 

B. 

G. 

T 

B. 

T. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

1  * 

I  

24.4 
20.1 

27.4 

25.9 

56.7 

56.0 

56.3 

15.4 

13.4 

14.4 

2.9 

2.5 

2.7 

0.6 

0.4 

0.5 

0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

24.4 

27.4 

25.9 

56.6 

56.0 

56.3 

19.0 

16.6 

17.9 

II  

0, 

0.1 

0.1 

23.7 

21.8 

50.9 

52.2 

51.4 
48.3 
43.7 
40.2 
39.1 

21.6 

17.7 

19.8 

5.7 

4.7 

5.2 

1.2 

1.3 

1.2 

0.6 

0.4 

0.5 

20.1 

23.7 

21.8 

50.9 

52.1 

51.4 

29.0 

24.2 

26.7 

Ill  

0.2 

0.1 

0.2 

18.5 

21.1 

19.8 

47.2 

49.5 
46.4 
42.2 
39.9 
41.9 
43.7 
47.4 

23.4 
25.1 
24.7 
24.9 
27.1 
27.0 
24.7 

19.2 

21.4 

7.3 

7.4 

7.4 

2.4 

1.9 

2.1 

0.9 

0.7 

0.8 

18.7 

21.2 

19.9 

47.2 

49.5 

48.3 

34.4 

29.2 

-  31.7 

IV  

0.1 

0.2 
0.2 
0.5 

0.2 

14.3 
13.8 

17.5 

41.2 
38.3 

21.6 
23.3 

23.4 
24.0 
24.4 
26.0 
20.6 
22.8 

11.8 

9.4 

10.6 
12.4 
12.6 
12.7 
11.4 

4.6 

3.3 

4.0 

2.8 

1.6 

.2.2 

14.4 

17.7 

16.0 

41.2 

46.4 

43.7 

44.3 

35.9 

40.3 

V  

0.04 

0.02 

0.1 
0.3 
0.6 

0.1 

16.1 
15.6 

14.9 
14.8 
14.5 
14.7 

13.7 
13.4 
13.7 
12.1 

11.0 
11.7 

5.8 

4.8 

5.3 

4.9 

2.4 

3.6 

13.9 

16.3 

15.1 

38.3 

42.2 

40.2 

47.8 

41.5 

44.7 

VI  

0.4 

14.0 
13.9 
14.4 
19.5 

38.2 
37.7 
42.7 
47.5 

24.0 
24.7 
26.1 

6.4 
5.1 

6.0 

6.2 

2.8 

2.3 

2.5 
1.8 

14.3 

16.0 

38.2 

39.9 

39.1 

47.5 

44.0 

45.8 

VII  

0.5 

0.5 
0.6 

4.3 

4.7 

1.9 

1.7 

14.5 

15.6 

15.0 

37.7 

41.9 

39.8 

47.8 

42.5 

45.2 

VIII  

0.1 

0.03 

0.6 

0.5 

15.0 
23.3 

43.2 
47.4 

10.8 
5.5 

3.2 
1.3 

2.9 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

15.0 

15.5 

15.3 

42.7 

43.7 

43.2 

42.3 

40.8 

41.5 

IX  

0.6 

0.8 

21.1 

5.9 

1.0 

1.2 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

20.0 

24.4 

22.4 

47.5 

47.4 

47.4 

32.5 

28.3  . 

30.2 

Total  

.004 

.004 

.004 

0.2 

0.3 

0.2 

17.1 

19.5 

18.3 

44.8 

46.9 

45.8 

23.2 

20.8 

22.4 

9.6 

8.3 

8.9 

3.4 

3.0 

3.2 

1.6 

1.2 

1.4 

17.4 

19.7 

18.5 

44.8 

46.9 

45.8 

37.8 

33  4 

33.6 
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Figure  3  gives  a  graphic  illustration  of  the  median  in  its 
relation  to  the  upper  and  lower  quartiles  for  each  grade. 

Age-Grade  Status. 
Table  VI,  which  is  a  condensation  of  Table  1,  shows  the 
number  of  pupils  who  are  underage,  normal  age,  and  overage 


FIGURE  3. 

and  the  extent  to  which  they  are  above  or  below  the  normal 
age-grade  standards. 

It  should  be  read  as  follows : 

In  Grade  I  there  are  3,987  boys,  3,627  girls,  a  total  of  7,614 
pupils  who  are  of  normal  age;  1,722  boys,  1,778  girls,  a  total  of 
3,500  pupils  who  are  1  year  and  less  underage;  1,083  boys, 
871  girls,  a  total  of  1,954  pupils  wrho  are  1  year  and  less  over- 
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age;  206  boys,  160  girls,  a  total  of  366  pupils  1  year  to  2  years 
overage;  42  boys,  29  girls,  a  total  of  71  pupils  2  years  to  3 
years  overage,  and  so  on.  Thus,  there  are  1,722  boys,  1,778 
girls,  a  total  of  3,500  pupils  who  are  underage,  3,987  boys, 
3,627  girls,  a  total  of  7,614  pupils  of  normal  age;  1,341  boys, 
1,074  girls,  a  total  of  2,415  pupils  overage;  and  a  grand  total 
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of  7,050  boys,  6,479  girls,  a  total  of  13,529  pupils  in  Grade  I. 
The  remainder  of  the  table  is  read  in  a  similar  manner. 

Table  VII  gives  the  same  data  reduced  to  percentages  and 
should  be  read  in  a  similar  manner.  The  table  shows  that 
17.4  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  19^.7  per  cent  of  the  girls  are  under- 
age;  44.8  per  cent  of  the  boys,  46.9  per  cent  of  the  girls  are  of 
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normal  age;  and  37.8  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  33.4  per  cent 
of  the  girls  are  overage. 

Nearly  all  of  the  underage  group  are  1  year  or  less  under- 
age; only  1.3  per  cent  of  all  the  underage  pupils  are  more 
than  a  year  underage.  This  is  not  true  of  the  overage  group. 
A  little  over  half  of  the  overage  group  are  1  year  or  less,  while 
3.9  per  cent  of  the  overage  pupils  are  3  years  or  more 
overage. 


T7c  s 
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FIGURE  5. 

Figure  4  gives  the  results  of  Table  VII  in  graphic  form.  It 
is  notable  that  the  girls  exceed  the  boys  in  underage  and 
normal  age  and  are,  therefore,  less  in  overage. 

Figure  5  analyzes  the  age-grade  status  of  boys  and  girls  and 
shows  the  percentage  of  underage,  overage,  and  normal  age 
of  each  grade.  The  highest  percentages  of  underage  boys  and 
girls  are  in  the  first  grade  with  24.4  per  cent  and  27.4  per  cent, 
respectively.  The  percentages  gradually  decrease  until  in  the 
fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades  the  percentages 
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are  nearly  the  same.  There  is  a  slight  rise  in  the  ninth  grade. 
The  curve  for  the  normal  group  has  the  same  general  tendency, 


Shovyihg  Nuhbcp  or  Pupils  p£R 
Thousand  inEikch  Elementary 

G*A  DC 


Bo 


Girls • 


n 


m 


vrn 


FIGURE  6. 

except  the  rise  in  percentage  begins  in  Grade  VIII.  Naturally, 
in  the  overage  group  the  lowest  per  cent  will  be  in  Grade  I 
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and  highest  per  cent  in  Grades  V  to  VII,  inclusive.  There  is 
a  larger  percentage  of  girls  than  boys  in  the  normal  and  under- 
age group,  except  in  Grade  I  and  Grade  IX  where  the  percent- 
age of  boys  is  a  very  little  higher. 

Figure  6  shows  the  number  of  pupils  per  thousand  in  each 
of  the  elementary  grades.  It  is  to  be  read  as  follows:  151 
boys  and  145  girls  in  every  thousand  in  the  elementary  schools, 
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ELineHTAK-,  Stxeoit 

B...   Sin  

-?  

h          7          *          9/0/1          «.         /j        14         IS         it-       o*'*  it 

FIGURE  7. 


including  intermediate  or  junior  high  schools,  are  in  Grade 
I;  135  boys  and  127  girls  are  in  Grade  II,  and  so  on. 

Figure  7  shows  the  percentage  of  pupils  in  all  grades  of  each 
age  that  are  in  the  elementary  schools.  It  is  to  be  read  as 
follows:  3.7  per  cent  boys  and  4.0  per  cent  girls  are  under  5 
years  6 months;  11.3  percent  boys  and  11.2  per  cent  girls 
are  between  5  years  6  months  and  6  years  5  months,  and  so  on. 
The  number  of  years  shown  at  the  bottom  of  figure  represents 
the  middle  point  of  the  group. 
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Causes  of  Overageness. 

Since  Tables  VI  and  VII  show  that  many  of  the  pupils  are 
overage  by  but  one  year  or  less,  a  study  of  the  causes  of  over- 
ageness should  make  it  possible  to  reduce  the  percentage  of 
overage  pupils  in  our  schools. 

Overageness  is  due  to  a  number  of  causes.  It  may  be  due 
to  late  entrance  caused  by  foreign  birth,  physical  condition,  or 
other  reasons.  It  may  be  due  to  slow  progress  caused  by 
inability  or  unwillingness  to  do  the  work  of  the  grades,  or  it 
may  be  due  to  a  combination  of  both  late  entrance  and  slow 
progress. 

Table  VIII  shows  an  analysis  of  the  causes  of  overageness 
according  to  the  three  reasons  given  above.  The.  incomplete 
data  record  is  also  given  because  it  shows  the  relative  per- 
centage of  pupils  who  change  schools  frequently  and  who 
present  inadequate  school  records.  In  each  of  the  five  upper 
grades  there  is  more  than  30  per  cent  of  the  pupils  for  whom 
these  data  are  incomplete.    This  table  should  be  read  as  follows : 

In  Grade  I  there  were  492  boys  and  450  girls,  a  total  of  942 
pupils  who  were  overage  for  their  grade,  due  to  late  entrance; 
729  boys,  517  girls,  a  total  of  1,246  pupils  overage,  due  to  slow 
progress;  105  boys  and  75  girls,  a  total  of  180  pupils  overage, 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  entered  late  and  made  slow  progress ; 
and  also  15  boys  and  32  girls,  a  total  of  47  pupils  for  whom  the 
records  were  inadequate.  Thus,  there  were  in  Grade  I,  1,341 
boys  and  1,074  girls,  a  total  of  2,415  pupils  who  were  over- 
age for  their  grade.  The  dataior  the  other  grades  should  be 
read  in  like  manner. 

Considering  the  causes  of  overageness,  regardless  of  grades, 
there  were  2,804  boys  and  2,659  girls,  a  total  of  5,463  pupils 
who  were  overage  because  of  late  entrance  into  school;  8,980 
boys  and  6,970  girls;  a  total  of  15,950  pupils  overage,  due  to 
slow  progress;  1,253  boys  and  995  girls,  a  total  of  2,248  pupils 
overage,  due  to  both  late  entrance  and  slow  progress;  4,568 
boys  and  4,265  girls,  a  total  of  8,833  pupils,  the  cause  of  whose 
overageness  could  not  be  determined  because  of  incomplete 
records,  thus  making  a  grand  total  of  17,605  boys  and  14,889 
girls,  making  a  total  of  32,494  pupils  who  are  overage.  Table 
IX  gives  the  same  data  in  percentages. 

The  great  percentage  of  incomplete  data  in  this  overage 
group  is  probably  due  to  a  large  extent  to  the  shifting  part  of 
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the  population.  Pupils  who  moved  about  from  one  city  to 
another  entered  our  school  system  without  complete  records 
of  their  progress  in  school. 

Figure  8  shows  the  data  in  graphic  form.  The  showing  is 
remarkable.  Over  50  per  cent  of  the  overage  pupils  in  every 
grade  are  retarded  children.    Also,  the  amount  of  incomplete 

Causes  of  Overageness  in  Elementary  Schools. 
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FIGURE  8. 

data  for  this  group  is  larger  than  either  underage  or  normal 
age  groups.  In  other  words,  the  very  children  about  whom 
we  should  know  the  most  we  know  the  least.  These  are  the 
children  who  need  a  large  amount  of  help  from  the  teacher. 

Table  X  shows  the  age  distribution  of  pupils  in  kindergartens 
and  in  classes  of  special  types  in  the  elementary  schools,  and 
Table  XI  age  distribution  of  certain  special  schools.  These 
pupils  were  not  considered  in  the  age-grade  or  progress  tables 
because  the  nature  of  their  work  made  it  impossible  to  relate 
them  closely  to  regular  grade  work. 
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Age-Grade  Study  —  High  Schools. 

The  high  school  survey  was  carried  on  in  a  manner  similar 
to  that  of  the  elementary  school. 

The  charts  used  for  purposes  of  collecting  the  data  were 
alike  in  all  respects  except  that  the  study  was  based  on  time 
from  date  of  entrance  into  high  school,  i.  e.}  Grade  IX. 

Table  XII  shows  the  distribution  of  pupils  in  regular  Grades 
IX-XII  according  to  age  on  December  15,  1924. 

Table  XII  is  interpreted  similarly  to  Table  II  which  shows  ' 
the  age-grade  distribution  of  pupils  in  Grades  I-IX  in  the 
elementary  schools.  The  totals  enclosed  in  the  heavy  black 
rectangle  show  the  number  of  pupils  who  are  of  normal  age. 
In  the  first  space  above  the  rectangle  is  found  the  number  of 
pupils  who  are  1  year  underage;  in  two  spaces  above,  the 
number  of  pupils  2  years  underage,  and  so  on.  In  one  space 
below  the  rectangle  is  found  the  number  of  pupils  who  are 
1  year  overage;  in  two  spaces  below  are  found  the  number 
of  pupils  who  are  2  years  overage,  and  so  on.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  chart  are  found  the  number  of  pupils  who  are  under- 
age, normal  age,  and  overage,  and  the  total  number  of  pupils 
in  each  grade.  At  the  extreme  right  of  the  chart  is  found  the 
number  of  pupils  of  each  age  in  all  the  grades. 

Therefore,  the  table  should  read  as  follows:  In  Grade  IX, 
there  is  1  boy  whose  age  is  between  9  years  6  months  and 
10  years  5  months;  1  boy  whose  age  is  between  10  years 
6  months  and  11  years  5  months;  33  boys  and  32  girls,  a  total 
of  65  pupils  whose  ages  are  between  11  years  6  months  and 
12  years  5  months,  and  so  on. 

Furthermore,  there  are  in  Grade  IX,  584  boys  and  572 
girls,  a  total  of  1,156  pupils  who  are  underage;  1,221  boys 
and  1,260  girls,  a  total  of  2,481  pupils  normal  age;  1,252 
boys  and  1,013  girls,  a  total  of  2,265  pupils  overage;  and  a 
total  of  3,057  boys,  and  2,845  girls,  making  a  total  of  5,902 
pupils  in  Grade  IX  in  high  schools.  For  purposes  of  com- 
parison, the  data  given  in  Table  XII  arc  given  in  percent- 
iles in  Table  XIII. 

Variations  of  Ages  Within  the  Grade. 

Table  XIV  Bhows  the  same  large  range  in  the  ages  of  the 
pupils  in  Grades  IX  XII,  inclusive,  as  was  found  in  each 
grade  of  the  elementary  school.  There  is  a  range  of  10  or  11 
years  in  each  grade. 


Showing  Distribution  of 


TABLE  X. 


Pupils  in  Kindergartens,  and  in  Classes  of  Special  Types,  According 
(City  Wide.) 


to  Age,  on  December  15,  1924. 


Kindergartens. 


Hospital  Classes. 


Under  5  yrs.  6  i 

5  yrs.  6  mos.— 

6  yrs.  6  mos.- 

7  yrs.  6  mos.— 

8  yrs.  6  mos.— 

9  yrs.  6  mos.— 

10  yrs.  6  mos.— 

11  yrs.  6  mos.— 

12  yrs.  6  mos.- 

13  yrs.  6  mos.— 

14  yrs.  6  mos.— 

15  yrs.  6  mos.— 

16  yrs.  6  mos.- 

17  yrs.  6  mos.- 

18  yrs.  6  mos.- 

19  yrs.  6  mos.- 

20  yrs.  6  mos.- 

21  yrs.  6  mos.- 
Over  22  yrs.  5 

Total  


6  yrs.  5  mos... 

7  yrs.  5  mos. . . 

8  yrs.  5  mos. . . 

9  yrs.  5  mos. . . 

10  >rs.  5  mos.. 

11  yrs.  5  mos.. 

12  yrs.  5  mos.. 

13  yrs.  5  mos.. 

14  yre.  5  mos.. 

15  yrs.  5  mos.. 

16  yrs.  5  mos. 

17  yrs.  5  mos.. 

18  yrs.  5  mos.. 

19  yrs.  5  mos. . 

20  yrs.  5  mos. . 

21  yrs.  5  mos., 


1,979 
2.296 


6 

2,037 


11 

4,016 


4,339     4,372  8.71 


251      998      517  1,515 


877       142  1.019 


40       104  144 


TABLE  XI. 

Showing  Distribution  of  Pupils  in  Special  Schools,  According  to  Age,  on  December  15,  1924. 


Horace  Mann 


s  yrs.  b  mos 
9  yrs.  6  mos. 

10  yrs.  6  mos 

11  yrs.  6  mos 

12  yrs.  6  mos 

13  yrs.  6  mos 

14  yrs.  6  mos. 

15  yrs.  6  mos. 

16  yrs.  6 

17  yrs.  6  mos. 

18  yrs.  6 

19  yrs.  6  mos.- 

20  yrs.  6  mos.- 

21  yrs.  6  mos.- 
Over  22  yrs.  o 

Total.... 


mos  

-  6  yrs.  5  mos. 

-  7  yrs.  5  mos. 

-  8  yrs.  5  mos . 

-  9  yrs.  5  mos . 
-10  yrs.  5  moB. 
-11  yrs.  5  mos. 
-12  yrs.  5  m03. 
-13  yrs.  5  mos. 
-14  yrs.  5  mos . 
-15  yrs.  5  mos. 
-16  yrs.  5  mos . 
-17  yrs.  5  mos . 
-18  yrs.  5  mos. 
-19  yrs.  5  mos. 
-20  yrs.  5  mos. 
-21  yrs.  5  mos. 
-22  yrs.  5  mos . 


4 

7 

5 

8 
15 

S 

18 

5 

13 

11 

28 

10 

27 

106 

200 

221 

365 

162 

280 

218 

308 

311 

355 

204 

210 

162 

163 

65 

21 

24 

26 
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TABLE  XIV. 

Showing  Age  Variations  Among  Pupils  of  the  Same  Grades. 
High  Schools. 


Grade. 

Age  Limits. 

Variation  in  Years. 

9  yrs.  6  mos. —  10  yrs.  5  mos. 
19  yrs.  6  mos. — ■  20  yrs.  5  mos. 

11  yrs. 

11  yrs.  6  mos. —  12  yrs.  5  mos. 
Over  22  yrs.  5  mos. 

11  yrs. 

11  yrs. 

XI.  . . 

12  yrs.  6  mos. —  13  yrs.  5  mos. 
Over  22  yrs.  5  mos. 

11  yrs. 

VTT 

13  yrs.  6  mos. —  14  yrs.  5  mos. 
Over  22  yrs.  5  mos. 

10  yrs. 

Figure  9  shows  graphically  the  percentage  of  pupils  in  all 
grades  of  each  age  in  high  schools  for  both  boys  and  girls.  At 


ccht 

77s.  <r 
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Schools- 

 S  
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U.ec*  13           /3              '1              IS             lb              17              IS              19             He              3.1  0-erZ\ 
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FIGURE  9. 

most  ages  there  is  very  little  difference  between  the  percentage 
of  boys  and  the  percentage  of  girls. 
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Figure  10  gives  the  distribution  of  the  pupils  per  thousand 
in  each  grade.    The  increase  in  Grade  X  is  due  to  the  entrance 

pFr 

C£/VT 

 SC  


Show/kg  "Percentage  or  Boys  a 

G//?LS   /N  EachGrA0£  Or  HtGH 


44      Schools  Y/ho  Ann  Under  Age.  

Normal.  Acl-,  and  Over  Ag£ 

Boys   Girls  

Grades 


FIGURE  11. 

of  pupils  from  Grade  IX  of  the  intermediate  or  junior  high 
school.  There  is  a  decrease  of  83  pupils  per  thousand  from 
Grade  X  to  Grade  XL  There  is  a  decrease  of  58  boys  and 
25  girls  per  thousand  in  the  twelfth  year.    With  this  decrease 
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in  numbers,  there  is  an  increase  in  the  percentage  of  under- 
age pupils  and  a  corresponding  decrease  in  overage  pupils. 
(See  Fig.  11).  These  facts  indicate  that  age  is  a  great  factor  in 
determining  the  persistency  of  pupils  to  remain  in  school. 

Tables  XIII  and  XIV  are  valuable  in  indicating  conditions 
and  in  showing  range  of  ages,  but  Tables  XV  and  XVI  show 
the  condition  in  a  condensed  form  and  are  thus  easier  to 
comprehend. 

The  age-status  of  high  school  pupils  is  graphically  shown 
in  Figure  11.  The  curves  are  somewhat  different  from  those 
shown  in  Figure  5  in  elementary  school.  As  in  the  elementary 
grades  the  percentage  of  girls  is  larger  than  that  of  the  boys 
in  the  underage  and  normal  age  groups  and  is  smaller  in  the 
overage  group. 

The  figure  also  shows  a  steady  increase  in  the  percentage 
of  underage  pupils  from  Grades  IX-XII,  inclusive. 

In  the  normal  age  group  the  percentage  of  normal  age  pupils 
reaches  its  height  in  Grade  X  and  decreases  in  Grades  XI  and 
XII.  However,  there  is  only  a  slight  variation  in  the  per- 
centages for  all  grades. 

In  the  overage  group  the  highest  per  cent  of  overage  pupils 
is  found  in  Grade  IX,  and  there  is  a  sharp  decrease  until  it 
reaches  its  lowest  per  cent  in  Grade  XII. 

Table  XVII  shows  the  distribution  of  the  ages  of  post- 
graduate pupils  and  those  taking  special  courses. 

Overageness  in  the  High  Schools. 

Table  XVIII,  which  shows  the  number  of  pupils  in  each  grade 
of  the  high  schools  who  are  overage  because  of  late  entrance, 
slow  progress,  a  combination  of  both  late  entrance  and  slow 
progress  and  the  number  for  whom  the  data  was  imcomplete3 
presents  a  very  different  situation  than  that  found  in  the 
elementary  schools. 

These  facts  are  shown  more  clearly  by  Table  XIX,  showing 
the  percentages  of  overageness  by  cause. 

In  the  elementary  school,  late  entrance  was  a  minor  cause  and 
slow  progress  was  the  most  important  cause  of  overageness.  If 
all  the  data  could  have  been  gathered  for  those  pupils  now  in 
senior  high  school,  undoubtedly  the  same  would  have  been 
true.  However,  when  a  pupil  of  Boston  leaves  the  elementary 
school  to  attend  high  school,  the  card  containing  the  data 
relating  to  his  progress  in  elementary  school  is  left  in  the  ele- 


TABLE  XV. 

Showing  Number  of  Pupils  in  Grades  IX-XII,  Underage,  Normal  Age,  and  Overage,  on  December  15,  1924.    (City  Wide.) 


UNDERAGE. 

OVERAGE. 

TOTAL. 

Grade. 

3  Years 
Over 

AND 

2  Years  to  3 
Years. 

1  Year  to  2 
Years. 

1  Year  and 
Less. 

NORMAL  AGE. 

1  Year  and 
Less. 

1  Year  to  2 
Years. 

2  Years  to  3 
Yea'rs. 

3  Years  and 
Over. 

Underage. 

Normal 
Aoe. 

Overage. 

Total. 

B. 

Q 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B.  G. 

1 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

T. 

Q 

1 

1 

54 

44 

98 

527 
639 

528 

1,055 
1,367 

1,221 

1,260 
1,494 

2,481 

739 

1,598 

304 

212 

516 

74 

125 

15 

11 

26 

584 

572 

1,156 

1,221 

1,260 
1,494 
1,121 
997 

2,481 

1,252 
1,119 
819 

1,013 
890 

2,265 
2,009 
1,434 
937 

3,057 
3,333 
2,471 
1,896 

2,845 
3,200 

5,902 
6,533 
4,865 
4,054 

X  

1 

2 

63 

87 

150 

728 
599 

1,511 

3,005 

823 

651 
488 

1,474 

239 
186 

196 

435 
286 

42 

37 

79 

15 
20 

6 

21 

28 

703 
609 

816 
658 

1,519 
1,267 
1,336 

1,511 
1,043 
784 

3,005 
2,164 
1,781 

XI  

52 

53 

105 

555 

1,154 
1,198 

1,043 
784 

1,121 
997 

2,!64 
1,781 

567 

1,055 
694 

100 

46 

19 

65 

8 

615 

2,394 
2,158 

5 

78 

113 

538 

660 

377 

317 

110 

76 

186 

22 

37 

10 

10 

20 

593 

743 

519 

418 

Total  

1 

1 

12 

17 

224 

262 

486 

2,259 

2,515 

4,774 

4,559 

4,872 

9,431 

2,626 

2,195 

4,821 

839 

584 

1,423 

184 

122 

306 

60 

35 

95 

2,489 

2,789 

5,278 

4,559 

4,872 

9,431 

3,709 

2,936 

6,645 

10,757 

10,597 

21,354 

TABLE  XVI. 

Showing  Percentage  of  Pupils  in  Grades  IX-XII,  Underage,  Normal  Age,  and  Overage,  on  December  15,  1924. 


(City  Wide.) 


UNDERAGE. 


NORMAL  AGE. 


X. 
XI. 
XII. 


0.1 
0.03 
0.1 


0.03 
0.03 

0. 

0. 


17.2 
19.2 
22.5 


18.6 
22.8 
25.0 


42.2 
41.4 


46.7 
46.8 
46.2 


42.0 
46.0 


28.1 
24.7 
22.9 
19.9 


20.4 
14.7 


19.1 
21.1 
24.6 
31.3 


20.1 
25.5 
27.5 
34.4 


44.3 
46.7 
46.8 
46.2 


TABLE  XVII. 

Showing  Distribution  of  Pupils  in  Post  Graduate  Course,  and  V  and  VI  Classes,  Latin  Schools,  According  to  Age,  on  December  15,  1924.    (City  Wide.) 


Ages 

Post  Graduate 

Fifth  Year 
Co-operative 

Special  Pupils 

VI  Class  Latin 

School 

V  Class  Latin  School 

Total 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

3 

4 

7 

3 

4 

7 

48 

35 

83 

2 

2 

48 

37 

85 

82 

48 

130 

34 

24 

58 

116 

72 

188 

10 

11 

21 

62 

36 

98 

72 

47 

119 

2 

4 

6 

19 

17 

36 
6 

21 

21 

42 

1 

1 

2 

2 

4 

2 

6 

3 

9 

2 

3 

5 

1 

1 

3 

3 

6 

25 

28 

53 

15 

15 

40 

28 

68 

28 

55 

20 

20 

48 
8 

27 

75 

5 

5 

5 

1 

3 

11 

20  yrs.  6  mos. —  21  yrs.  5  mos  

2 

4 

6 

1 

7 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

Over  22  yrs.  5  mos  

1 

1 

2 

9 

10 

11 

70 

68 

138 

57 

2 

57 

16 

16 

147 

102 

249 

119 

81 

200 

407 

253 

660 
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Total 

2,143 
1,891 
1,335 
875 

6,244 
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2,072 

1,078 
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mentary  school  and  a  new  card  is  started  in  the  high  school. 
It  was  possible,  therefore,  to  gather  data  respecting  high  school 
pupils  only  since  their  entrance  into  high  schools.  The  data 
show  that  slow  progress  concerns  only  from  12.9  per  cent  in 
Grade  IX  to  26.8  per  cent  in  Grade  XI.  Late  entrance  involves 
from  80.4  per  cent  to  91.4  per  cent  of  the  pupils.  However, 
69.6  per  cent  to  86.7  per  cent  of  the  pupils  who  are  overage 
are  doing  the  work  of  their  respective  grades  in  one  year. 

Figure  12  indicates  this  situation  graphically  and  shows  that 
under  the  conditions  explained  above,  late  entrance  is  the  great 
factor  causing  overageness  in  high  schools. 

Causes  of  Overageness  in  High  Schools. 


Latc  Entrancc  Stovr  Prtocxess  H  CanbiNATio*  MM  1hcoi-iplct£  Data  I  I 


0  /•  to  Jo  4«  to  to  7«  So  9o  A* 


FIGURE  12. 

The  percentages  of  slow  progress  pupils  increase  from  12.9 
per  cent  in  Grade  IX  to  its  highest  point  of  26.8  per  cent  in 
Grade  XI.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  percentage  of  pupils 
for  whom  the  data  are  incomplete  is  slight. 

The  question  of  overageness  is  a  serious  one  in  as  much  as 
it  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  problem  of  the  elimination  of 
pupils  from  our  schools.  Can  overageness  be  reduced  if  the 
appropriate  remedial  measures  are  used? 

SECTION  II. —  DISTRIBUTION  OF  PUPILS  IN  GRADES  I-XII 
ACCORDING  TO  PROGRESS  ON  DECEMBER  15,  1924. 

Although  an  age-grade  study  is  valuable  in  determining  the 
efficiency  of  a  school  system,  it  merely  points  out  the  problems 
and  should  be  supplemented  by  an  age-grade  progress  survey. 
If  the  progress  data  are  collected  for  the  individual  rather 
than  for  the  mass  which  permits  only  a  limited  analysis,  the 
problems  indicated  by  this  study  can  be  more  readily  solved. 
This  survey  was  made  to  give  each  teacher  and  principal  the 


TABLE  XX. 

Distribution  of  Pupils  in  Grades  MX,  in  Elementary  Schools,  According  to  Time,  on  December  15,  1924.    (City  Wide.) 


I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

Total. 

Number  of  Years. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

&. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

13 

24 

2 

2 

1 

1 

5,836 

5,573 

11,409 

65 

82 

92 

174 

5 

4 

9 

2 

3 

5 

5,574 

5,175 

10,749 

105 

1,434 

1,000 

2,434 

3,601 

3,580 

7,181 

85 

71 

156 

8 

5 

13 

2 

4 

6 

1 

2 

5.196 

4,700 

9,897 

3  

391 

1,335 

1,062 

2,397 

3,082 

3,245 

6,327 

64 

82 

146 

12 

18 

3 

3 

6 

4,729 

4,564 

9,293 

3 

3 

26 

13 

9 

4,463 

1 

1 

47 

37 

84 

473 

308 

781 
781 

290 

1,060 

2,350 

138 

6 

4,313 

8,322 

2 

2 

10 

2 

12 

106 

90 

196 

481 

351 

832 

1,101 

975 

2,076 

1,868 

2,025 

3,893 

90 

79 

169 

1 

2 

3 

3,659 

3,524 

7,183 

26 

19 

45 

149 

96 

245 

461 

385 

846 

1,019 

883 

1,902 

1,731 

1,840 

3,571 

27 

42 

69 

3,413 

3,265 

6,678 

2 

2 

4 

34 

21 

55 

13S 

108 

246 

384 

302 

686 

816 

728 

1,544 

491 

658 

1,149 

1,865 

1,819 

3,684 

j 

1 

2 

5 

3 

8 

28 

34 

62 

124 
18 

88 

212 

312 

244 

556 

236 

233 

469 

706 

603 

1,309 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

15 

33 

73 

64 

137 

49 

55 
11 

104 

142 

135 

277 

3 

6 

14 

23 

7 

18 

19 

47 

2 

1 

2 

Incomplete  data  

20 

35 

55 

271 

267 

538 

603 

545 

1,148 
176 
7,181 
3,007 

1,034 
91 

913 

1,947 
166 

1,165 
74 
2,649 
1,959 

1,105 
90 
2,943 
1,532 

2,270 
164 
5,592 
3,491 

1,185 
120 
2,363 

1,278 
155 
2,474 
1,502 

2,463 
275 
4,837 
3,231 

1,167 
147 
1,868 

1,232 
135 
2,025 
1,291 

2,399 
282 
3,893 

912 

96 

1,065 

1,977 
184 
3,571 
2,260 

252 
28 

290 

542 

6,609 
649 

6,730 
694 

13,339 

11 

4,350 
1,698 

13 
4,235 

24 

82 
3,601 
1,690 

94 
3,580 

75 

44 
658 

72 

1,343 
52,517 
23,956 

Normal  time  

5,824 
1,206 

5,558 

11,382 
2,092 

8,585 
2,867 

3,082 

3,245 
1,561 

6,327 
3,576 

1,731 

1,840 
1,050 

491 
293 

1,149 
593 

25,959 
13,348 

26,558 
10,608 

886 

1,169 

1,317 

2,015 

1,729 

1,548 

2,839 

1,210 

300 

7,050 

6,479 

13.529 

6,330 

5,684 

12,014 

5,976 

5,536 

11,512 

6,222 

5,794 

12,016 

5,847 

5,670 

11,517 

|  5,397 

5,409 

10,806 

4,730 

4,683 

9,413 

3,949 

4,043 

7,992 

1,064 

1,292 

2,356 

46,565 

44,590 

91,155 

Distribution  of  Per  cents  in  Grades 


I-IX, 


TABLE  XXI. 

Elementary  Schools.    According  to  Time,  on  December  IS,  1924, 


(City  Wide.) 


Number  of  Years. 


0.2    |  0.2 


0.9 
0.04 
0.04 


14.6 
0.8 
0.06 
0.02 


6S.7 
22.7 
3.7 
0.4 


17.0 
2.7 
0.2 
0.02 


1.4 


0.04 
1.7 


0.02 
1.5 


0.02 
0.08 


20.3 
3.3 
0.3 
0.01 
0.02 


60.3 
22.3 
5.0 
0.8 
0.2 


0.01 
0.1 
1.3 


0.7 
0.04 


20.8 
4.5 
0.7 
0.1 


49.5 


56.0    |  52.7 


0.03 
0.1 
1.1 


0.05 
0.09 
1.4 


0.04 
0.1 
1.3 


22.6 
7.6 
1.7 
0.4 
0.03 
0.02 


19.7 
5.3 
1.6 
0.3 
0.03 
0.02 


21  2 
6.5 
1.6 
0.4 
0.03 
0.01 
0.01 


45.3 
22.1 
8.2 
2.5 
0.6 
0.09 


51.9 


0.04 
0.1 
2.1 


18.7 
6.2 
1.7 
0.4 

0.05 
0.02 


7.2 
2.1 
0.5 
0.1 
0.01 


2.6 
0.5 
0.02 


0.07 
0.2 
2.6 


0.02 
0.06 


0.02 
0.06 
0.1 
2.7 


0.06 
0.1 


0.1 
0.05 


2.0 
0.6 


19.2 
7.8 


3.5 


21.5 
8.1 
2.6 
0.4 

0.00 


1.9 

0.3 
0.06 


20.2 
7.3 
2.3 
0.4 


43.8 
20.7 

1.8 

0.2 


0 . 09 
2.5 


18.0 
6.0 
1.6 


19.3 
7.0 
1.7 
0.3 


22.2 
4.6 
0.7 


1S.0 
4.3 
0.9 
0.08 


82.6 
17.1 


0.2 
68.7 
26.8 


4.7 
0.2 
74.5 


0.2 
71.5 

23.9 


10.1 
1.4 
60.3 
28.3 


1.7 
04.7 


10.0 
1.5 


15. 8 
1.3 


52.7 
29.8 


1.6 
51.9 
27.0 


48.6 
30.3 


22.0 
2.2 
43.8 
32.0 


23.6 
2.9 
45.7 
27.8 


22. S 
2.5 
44.8 


26.3 
2.9 
43.2 
27.6 


2  j.  5 
3.0 
41.4 
30.2 


23.1 
2.4 
43.8 
30.6 


2.2 
45.5 
20. 0 


24.7 

2.3 
44.7 
2S.3 


23.7 
2.6 
46.1 
27.5 


50.9 
23.0 


4S.S 
25.2 
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benefit,  not  only  of  the  individual  records,  but  also  the  col- 
lective data  for  their  school  and  the  entire  school  system. 

Progress  Study  —  Elementary  Schools. 

Tattle  XX  shows  the  distribution  of  pupils  in  each  grade 
according  to  the  time  which  they  spent  in  school  up  to  December 
15,  1924,  regardless  of  age.  The  totals  enclosed  in  the  rectangle 
indicate  the  number  of  pupils  of  normal  time.  In  one  space 
above  the  rectangle  is  found  the  number  of  pupils  who  are 
1  year  accelerated  or  undertime ;  in  two  spaces  above  are  found 
the  pupils  who  are  2  years  accelerated  or  undertime,  and  so  on . 
In  one  space  below  the  rectangle  is  found  the  number  of  pupils 
who  are  1  year  retarded,  or  overtime;  in  two  spaces  below  is 
found  the  number  of  pupils  2  years  retarded  or  overtime,  and 
so  on.  At  the  bottom  of  the  table  is  shown  the  number  of 
pupils  for  whom  the  data  was  incomplete,  the  number  of  pupils 
who  are  undertime,  normal  time,  and  overtime,  and  the  total 
number  of  pupils  in  each  grade.  The  numbers  at  the  extreme 
right  of  the  table  indicate  the  number  of  pupils  in  all  grades 
according  to  the  years  they  have  been  in  school.  Therefore, 
the  table  should  be  read  as  follows: 

In  Grade  I,  there  are  5,824  boys  and  5,558  girls,  a  total  of 
11,382  who  have  entered  Grade  I  for  the  first  time;  1,135  boys, 
841  girls,  a  total  of  1,976  pupils  who  have  been  in  school  1  year; 
65  boys  and  40  girls,  a  total  of  105  pupils  who  have  been  in 
school  2  years ;  3  boys  and  5  girls,  a  total  of  8  pupils  who  have 
been  in  school  3  years;  and  3  boys  who  have  been  in  school 
4  years.  There  are  20  boys  and  35  girls,  a  total  of  55  pupils 
for  whom  the  records  are  incomplete.  Naturally,  there  are  no 
undertime  pupils  in  Grade  I.  There  are  5,824  boys  and  5,558 
girls,  a  total  of  11,382  normal  time  pupils:  1,296  boys,  886 
girls,  a  total  of  2,092  pupils  who  are  overtime  and  a  total  of 
7,050  boys  and  6,479  girls,  making  a  grand  total  of  13,529  pupils 
in  Grade  L  The  other  grades  should  be  interpreted  in  the 
same  way. 

Table  XXI  presents  in  percentages  the  data  in  Table  XX. 
It  is  to  be  read  in  a  similar  manner. 

Figure  13  shows  the  percentage  of  pupils  who  are  under- 
time, normal  time  and  overtime,  and  the  amount  of  undertime 
and  overtime.    Note  the  almost  total  lack  of  undertime  or 
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accelerated  pupils.  A  large  part  of  these  pupils  are  represented 
by  those  children  of  foreign  birth  who  enter  our  first  grade  to 
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learn  the  language  and  then  progress  rapidly,  covering  the  first 
four  or  five  grades  in  from  two  to  three  years. 
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Figure  14  shows  the  time  status  of  each  grade  in  the  ele- 
mentary school.  As  already  pointed  out,  the  undertime  pupils 
are  so  few  that  there  can  be  little  difference  between  boys  and 
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FIGURE  14. 

girls.  In  the  normal  time  and  overtime,  there  is,  however,  a 
marked  difference.  In  the  former  the  percentage  of  girls 
exceeds  the  percentage  of  boys  by  from  4  per  cent  to  8  per  cent, 
and  the  percentage  of  boys  exceeds  the  percentage  of  girls  in 
the  latter  by  about  the  same  amount. 
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TABLE  XXII. 

Showing  Percentages  of  Undertime,  Normal  Time,  and  Overtime 
Pupils  in  Elementary  Schools,  Exclusive  of  Incomplete  Data. 


Grade 

Undertime 

Normal  Time 

Overtime 

I  

84.5 

15.5 

II 

0.2 

74.8 

25.0 

III  

1.7 

69.3 

29.0 

IV  

1.6 

62.8 

35.5 

V  

1.8 

60.5 

37.8 

VI  

3.3 

58.0 

38.7 

VII    

4.0 

55.5 

40.5 

VIII  

3.1 

59.4 

37.6 

IX  

4.0 

63.3 

32.7 

Total  

1.7 

67.5 

30.8 

Since  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  adequate  records  for 
14.6  per  cent  of  the  pupils  in  our  schools  Table  XXII  is  given 
to  show  the  percentages  of  pupils  who  are  of  normal  time,  under- 
time, and  overtime  when  these  incomplete  data  have  been 
omitted.    This  table  gives  a  better  idea  of  the  actual  situation. 


Age-Grade  Status  with  Relation  to  Progress. 
There  has  been  a  general  assumption  on  the  part  of  school 
administrators  that  an  underage  pupil  is  a  bright  pupil  and 
that  an  overage  pupil  is  dull.  This  in  a  measure  is  true,  but 
is  only  partly  true.  There  are  enough  exceptions  to  warrant 
a  close  study  of  the  conditions  before  making  a  final  decision. 
Thus  a  pupil  may  be  classified  in  any  one  of  the  following 
nine  divisions  according  to  his  age  and  progress  status. 

1 .  Underage  —  Undertime. 

2.  Underage  —  Normal  time. 

3.  Underage  —  Overtime. 

4.  Normal  age  —  Undertime. 

5.  Norman  age  —  Normal  time. 
(>.  Normal  age  —  Overtime. 

7.  Overage  —  Undertime. 

8.  Overage  —  Normal  time. 

9.  Overage  —  Overtime. 
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TABLE  XXIII. 


Showing  Classification  of  Pupils  in  Elementary  Schools,  According 
to  Both  Age  and  Progress. 


Undertime 

Normal  Time 

Overtime 

Totals 

Underage  

S23 

15,110 

44 

15,977 

Normal  ape  

233 

32,233 

5,738 

38,204 

2S7 

5,174 

18,174 

23,635 

Totals  

1,343 

52,517 

23,956 

77,816 

Table  XXIII  shows  the  division  of  pupils  in  elementary 
schools  according  to  this  classification.  It  is  to  be  read  as 
follows: 

There  were,  on  December  15,  1924,  823  pupils  who  were 
underage  and  undertime,  15,110  pupils  of  underage  and  normal 
time,  and  44  underage  and  overtime.  That  is,  in  the  entire 
city  there  are  15,977  pupils  who  were  underage  for  the 
grade  in  which  they  were  enrolled. 

TABLE  XXIV. 


Number  of  Pupils  in  Elementary  Schools  Per  Thousand  in  Each 
Classification  According  to  Age  and  Progress. 


Undertime. 

Normal  Time. 

Overtime. 

Totals. 

Underage  

11 

194 

1 

206 

Normal  age  

3 

414 

74 

490 

Overage  

4 

66 

234 

304 

Totals  

18 

673 

309 

1,000 

Table  XXIV  shows  the  same  relations,  except  that  the  num- 
ber per  thousand  is  indicated.  This  helps  to  make  a  compari- 
son. Out  of  every  thousand  pupils  there  are  11  who  are 
underage  and  undertime,  while  there  are  only  4  who  are  overage 
and  undertime.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  only  1  chance  in  a 
thousand  of  a  child  being  underage  in  any  given  grade  and  still 
be  overtime.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  234  chances  out  of 
a  thousand  that  the  child  who  is  overage  will  be  overtime. 

There  has  been  considerable  controversy  in  times  past  over 
the  age  at  which  a  child  should  enter  school.  One  group  will 
urge  that  the  date  of  entrance  should  be  delayed  as  long  as 
possible.    Their  opponents  claim  that  children  should  enter 
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very  young  in  order  that  they  may  become  used  to  the 
atmosphere  of  the  schoolroom. 

Apparently,  neither  of  these  contentions  is  correct.  There 
is  a  possibility  that  regardless  of  the  age  of  a  pupil  when  he 
enters  school,  he  may  become  either  an  accelerated  or  retarded 
pupil.  The  table  seems  to  indicate,  however,  that  other  things 
being  equal  the  chances  favor  the  young  child  becoming 
accelerated  and  the  older  child  becoming  retarded. 

Therefore,  the  only  conclusion  that  can  be  drawn  from  these 
facts  is  that  chronological  age  is  not  a  criterion  for  a  pupil  in 
entering  school.  Because  a  city  allows  children  to  enter  the 
first  grade  at  the  age  of  5  years  6  months,  or  earlier  if  certain 
conditions  relating  to  kindergarten  attendance  have  been  com- 
plied with,  does  not  mean  that  that  child  is  going  to  success- 
fully complete  the  work  of  the  first  grade.  If  he  is  mentally 
able  to  do  the  work  and  he  does  his  best  work,  he  will  prob- 
ably succeed.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  is  mentally  retarded 
so  that  the  work  of  the  first  grade  is  slightly  beyond  him,  he 
will  not  be  able  to  do  the  work  and  will  become  a  retarded 
pupil,  regardless  of  his  chronological  age. 

The  use  of  intelligence  tests  and  various  forms  of  achieve- 
ment tests  are  fast  coming  to  the  point  where  it  is  possible 
to  determine  rather  accurately  whether  a  pupil  is  able  to  do 
the  work  of  a  given  grade  or  not.  It  is  hoped  that  in  the 
near  future  we  may  admit  children  on  the  basis  of  some  form 
of  test.  This  will  tend  to  decrease  the  repetition  of  a  grade 
and  likewise  its  accompanying  expense  for  the  city  and  its 
moral  effect  on  the  child. 

Repetition  of  Grades. 

The  foregoing  tables  show  that  there  is  much  retardation 
throughout  the  grades.  They  show  that  the  percentage  of  over- 
time is  greatest  in  Grade  V,  with  approximately  the  same  per- 
centage of  retardation  in  Grades  IV  to  VII,  inclusive. 

This  slow  progress,  however,  represents  a  cumulative  effect. 
Some  children  in  Grade  V  may  have  repeated  any  one  of  Grades 
I,  II,  III,  IV,  or  V,  or  all  of  them.  There  is  thus  an  accumula- 
tion of  repeated  grades  starting  with  Grade  I  and  continuing  on 
to  Grade  VIII.  The  elimination  of  pupils  in  Grades  IV,  V,  VI, 
and  VII  undoubtedly  accounts  for  the -smaller  percentage  in 
Grades  VIII  and  IX. 

An  important  question  arises,  namely  how  great  is  the 
percentage  of  repetition  in  any  one  grade? 
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TABLE  XXV. 

Showing  Number  of  Repeaters  in  a  Random  Selection  of  Eighteen 
Elementary  School  Districts. 


Grade. 

Total  Pupils  Selected. 

Total  Repeaters. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

I  

11,098 

10,579 

21,677 

1,736 

1,553 

3,289 

II  

9,472 

9,040 

18,512 

751 

670 

1,421 

Ill  

7,979 

7,701 

15,680 

538 

383 

921 

IV  

6,626 

6,452 

13,078 

436 

453 

889 

■  V  

5,021 

5,334 

10,355 

247 

253 

500 

VI  

3,567 

3,465 

7,032 

160 

136 

296 

VII  

2,202 

2,096 

4,298 

82 

68 

150 

VIII  

1,104 

1,108 

2,212 

30 

19 

49 

Table  XXV  shows  the  number  of  pupils  repeating  each  grade 
as  taken  from  a  random  selection  of  18  school  districts.  There 
have  been  children  from  Grade  I  to  Grade  VIII  who  have  had  a 
chance  to  repeat  Grade  I.  There  have  been  children  from  Grade 
II  to  Grade  VIII  who  have  had  a  chance  to  repeat  Grade  II,  and 
so  on.  The  table  is  to  be  read  as  follows:  In  this  random 
selection  of  schools  from  Grade  I  to  Grade  VIII,  there  were  on 
December  15,  1924,  11,098  boys  and  10,579  girls.  Of  these, 
1,736  boys  and  1.553  girls  repeated  first  grade.  From  Grade  II 
to  Grade  VIII,  there  were  9,472  boys  and  9,040  girls.  Of  these 
751  boys  and  670  girls  repeated  Grade  II,  and  so  on. 


TABLE  XXVI. 

Showing  Percentage  of  Pupils  in  Elementary  Schools  Repeating 
Each  Grade. 


Grade. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Tota  . 

I 

15.6 

14.7 

15.2 

II 

7.9 

7.4 

7.7 

III. 

6.7 

5.0 

6.5 

IV 

6.6 

7.0 

6.8 

V 

4.9 

4.7 

4.8 

VI 

4.5 

3.9 

4.2 

VII,  , 

3.7 

3.2 

3.5 

VIII 

2.7 

1.7 

2.2 
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Table  XXVI  shows  the  percentage  of  repeaters  in  each  grade 
for  both  boys  and  girls.    Note  that  15.2  per  cent  of  all  the 
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children  who  pass  through  Grade  I  are  obliged  to  repeat  this 
grade.  For  Grade  II,  the  percentage  drops  to  7.7  per  cent. 
Thus,  it  appears  that  Grade  I  is  repeated  by  more  than  twice  as 
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many  children  as  any  other  grade.  It  is  repeated  by  a  larger 
percentage  than  repeat  Grades  V-VIII  inclusive. 

To  check  these  per  cents,  two  separate  random  selections  were 
made  involving  a  little  over  1,000  Grade  I  pupils.    The  per  cent 
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repeating  the  first  grade  of  the  school  year  1924-25  was  15.4  per 
cent.    The  percentage  of  boys  was  slightly  larger  than  girls. 

It  will  be  noted  also  from  Table  XXII  that  the  overtime 
pupils  in  Grade  I  equal  15.5  per  cent.  This  group  represents 
the  repeaters  for  Grade  I. 
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This  situation  may  be  presented  in  two  other  ways.  How 
many  children  in  each  thousand  reach  the  fifth  grade  in  four 
years?  For  such  children  this  would  be  normal  progress. 
If  they  have  not  reached  this  grade  in  this  length  of  time,  they 
are  retarded.  If  they  have  reached  a  higher  grade,  they  are 
accelerated  pupils. 

Figure  15  shows  this  condition  graphically.  It  is  a  cross 
section  of  Table  XIX  taken  at  the  place  where  it  shows  the 
pupils  in  each  grade  who  have  spent  four  years  in  school.  The 
figure  is  to  be  interpreted  as  follows:  624  pupils  out  of  a 
thousand  have  made  normal  progress  because  they  have  reached 
Grade  V;  234  out  of  a  thousand  have  taken  4  years  to  reach 
Grade  IV  and  are,  therefore,  1  year  retarded.  Only  32  out  of  a 
thousand  have  reached  a  grade  beyond  Grade  V. 

Figure  16  shows  a  vertical  cross  section  showing  the  number 
of  pupils  per  thousand  in  Grade  V  according  to  the  number  of 
years  in  school.  Of  course,  the  larger  part,  605  per  thousand, 
spent  4  years.  Note  the  relatively  small  number  who  spent 
three  years  or  less.  There  are  nearly  twice  as  many  who  spent 
7  years  or  more  as  there  are  who  spent  3  years  and  less. 

Such  a  condition  furnishes  thought  for  serious  consideration. 

Progress  —  High  Schools. 
The  same  story  is  shown  in  the  high  schools  as  is  shown  in  the 
elementary  schools.  As  pointed  out  in  Section  I,  the  collection 
of  data  began  at  Grade  IX.  The  story,  therefore,  of  these 
children  in  regard  to  the  time  spent  in  school  is  not  complete. 
It  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  record  of  these  21,000  pupils  would 
not  vary  materially  from  the  record  of  those  pupils  now  in 
elementary  schools. 

Tables  XXVII  and  XXVIII  show  the  situation  in  actual 
numbers  and  in  per  cents.  The  per  cent  of  undertime  pupils  is 
negligible.  The  amount  of  overtime  pupils  is  comparatively 
small  except  for  the  boys  of  Grade  XI  where  it  reaches  14.0 
per  cent. 
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SECTION  III.  —  RELATION  BETWEEN  INTELLIGENCE  RATIOS  AND 

PROGRESS. 

Boston  has  been  using  the  intelligence  test  as  an  aid  to  pro- 
motion and  grading  since  the  spring  of  1921.  In  the  fall  of 
1922  the  department  worked  out  the  mental  age  on  the  basis  of 
McCall's  T  score.  The  ratio  between  the  mental  age  as  de- 
termined by  the  group  test  and  the  chronological  age  has  been 
called  the  intelligence  ratio  (I.  R.).  This  term  is  used  to 
differentiate  the  ratio  between  the  mental  age  as  determined  by 
the  Simon-Binet  test  and  the  chronological  age  which  is  known 
as  the  intelligence  quotient  (I.  Q.),  from  the  ratio  between  the 
mental  age  as  determined  by  any  group  test  and  the  chronologi- 
cal age.  In  other  words,  the  I.  R.  is  a  ratio  based  on  group 
tests,  and  the  I.  Q.  is  a  ratio  based  on  the  Simon-Binet  test.  In  a 
city  using  both  individual  and  group  tests  some  difference  in 
designation  between  these  two  ratios  was  deemed  advisable. 

In  order  that  some  relation  might  be  shown  between  the 
mental  ability  of  children  and  the  amount  of  time  spent  in 
school,  the  I.  R.'s  of  787  pupils,  477  boys,  and  310  girls  who 
had  taken  the  Terman  Group  Test  of  Mental  Ability,  Form  A, 
on  April  1,  1925,  were  placed  in  column  35  (see  Figure  1).  It 
was  then  possible  to  show  each  pupil's  position  in  a  scale  of 
ability,  whether  he  was  superior,  above  average,  average, 
below  average,  or  inferior,  and  also  whether  he  was  accelerated, 
normal,  or  retarded  in  so  far  as  time  in  school  is  concerned. 
The  pupil's  mental  status  was  determined  according  to  Table 
XXIX. 

TABLE  XXIX.  | 
Showing  the  Degrees  of  Mental  Ability  and  the  Range  of  Intelligence 


Ratio  for  Each. 

Degrees  of  Mental  Ability. 

I.  R. 

below  75 

75-89 
90-109 
110-125 
above  125 

Superior  

I 
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TABLE  XXX. 


Showing  Relation  Between  Intelligence  Ratios  and  Progress. 


Undertime. 

Normal. 

Overtime. 

Total. 

3  Yrs. 

2  Yrs. 

1  Yr. 

1  Yr. 

2  Yrs. 

3  Yrs. 

4  Yrs. 

11 

(.1.4) 
10 

(1.3) 

14 
(1.8) 

(3.3) 

133 
(16  9) 

259 
(32.9) 

61 
(7.8) 

5 

(0.6) 

2 

(ft  i\ 

15 
(1.9) 

78 
(9.9) 

77 
(9.8) 

14 
(1.8) 

39 
(5.0) 

158 

370 
(47.0) 

186 
(23.7) 

34 
(4.3) 

16 
(2.0) 

41 
(5.2) 

11 
(1.4) 

3 

(0.4) 
7 

(0.9) 
4 

(0.5) 

Total  

35 
(4.4) 

484 
(61.5) 

186 
(23.6) 

68 
(8.6) 

14 
(1.8) 

787 

Table  XXX  gives  the  relation  between  intelligence  ratios 
and  progress  of  787  pupils  selected  at  random  from  Grade 
VIII.  It  shows  the  number  of  pupils  in  each  division  and  in 
parenthesis  is  shown  the  percentage  of  this  number.  It  it  to 
read  as  follows:  11  pupils  or  1.4  per  cent  were  1  year  under- 
time, and  26  or  3.3  per  cent  were  normal  time,  and  2  or  0.3 
per  cent  were  overtime,  and  all  were  in  the  superior  group. 
Also,  of  the  35  pupils  who  were  1  year  under  time,  11  or  1.4 
per  cent  were  superior,  10  or  1.3  per  cent  were  above  average, 
and  14  or  1.8  per  cent  were  average  in  mental  ability  as  shown 
by  the  test. 

Notice  that  there  is  a  very  small  number  of  pupils  who  are 
overtime  and  who  are  at  the  same  time  in  the  superior  or  above 
average  groups.  It  is  very  probable  that  many  who  made 
but  normal  progress  and  who  were  in  the  superior  and  above 
average  group  might  have  accomplished  the  work  in  less  time 
if  the  opportunity  had  been  offered  to  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  more  than  half  of  the  pupils  who  repeated  one  or  more 
years  are  in  the  below  average  or  inferior  group.  Nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  pupils  in  these  two  groups  have  repeated  one  or 
more  years. 
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CONCLUSIONS. 

From  the  study  given  in  detail  in  the  foregoing  pages,  the 
following  general  conclusions  may  be  drawn. 

1.  Both  in  age  and  in  progress  through  the  grades  there  is 
a  very  wide  variation  within  the  grade  ranging  from  nine  to 
eleven  years.  The  wide  difference  in  ages  together  with  the 
wide  variation  in  progress  in  any  grade  places  an  added  burden 
on  the  teacher. 

2.  Late  entrance  accounts  for  39.8  per  cent  of  overageness 
in  Grade  I  and  29.5  per  cent  in  Grade  II,  but  it  only  accounts 
for  23.1  per  cent  city  wide.  On  the  other  hand  slow  progress 
accounts  for  nearly  three  and  one  half  times  as  much  of  over- 
ageness, or  76.9  per  cent. 

3.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  number  of  undertime 
pupils  should  approximately  equal  the  number  of  overtime 
pupils.  In  Boston  the  undertime  or  accelerated  pupils  equals 
1.6  per  cent  and  the  overtime  or  retarded  pupils  equals  30.8 
per  cent.  It  is  very  probable  that  a  large  part  of  the  accelera- 
tion should  take  place  during  the  first  six  years  of  school  work, 
before  there  is  much  opportunity  in  enriching  the  course  of 
study.  This  percentage  of  acceleration  should  probably  be 
about  20  per  cent. 

4.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  advancement  of  children  who 
are  able  to  do  more  than  a  year's  work  as  laid  out  in  the  course 
of  study  in  a  year's  time,  opportunity  classes  should  be  estab- 
lished and  pupils  should  be  assigned  to  such  classes  by  a  com- 
bination of  standard  tests,  intelligence  tests  and  teacher's 
judgment. 

5.  Contrary  to  the  opinion  in  many  places  the  younger 
children  are  the  children  who  make  rapid  progress.  Sixty-one 
and  three-tenths  per  cent  of  undertime  pupils  were  underage 
and  75.9  per  cent  of  overtime  pupils  were  overage. 

6.  There  is  a  close  correlation  between  mental  ability  as 
shown  by  the  intelligence  test  and  progress.  Approximately 
70  per  cent  of  children  of  low  mental  ability  according  to  the 
intelligence  test  are  retarded  children. 

7.  There  is  a  large  amount  of  incomplete  data.  City 
wide  14.6  per  cent  of  the  children  in  elementary  schools  did 
not  have  complete  records  from  the  time  they  entered  Boston 
schools.    Sixty-six  and  two-tenths  per  cent  of  this  incomplete 
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data  belonged  in  the  overage  group.  In  other  words,  about 
many  of  the  pupils  whom  we  ought  to  know  the  most,  in  order 
to  guide  them  properly,  we  know  the  least. 

8.  Children  who  enter  a  school  system  should  have  a  life 
card  to  go  with  them  from  the  time  they  enter  Grade  I  until 
they  complete  Grade  XII.  If  such  a  card  could  be  uniform 
throughout  state  or  even  the  nation,  it  would  be  possible  to 
make  comparisons  which  are  now  impossible. 


♦ 
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PAET  II. 


A  STUDY  OF  PERMANENT  WITHDRAWALS,  NON- 
PROMOTIONS,  AND  SUBJECT  STUDIES  FOR  THE 
SCHOLASTIC  YEAR  1924-1925. 


The  Age  Progress  Study  in  the  first  part  of  this  bulletin 
shows  the  present  age-status  of  the  pupils  enrolled  in  our  schools 
on  December  15,  1924,  and  their  rates  of  progress  in  school  over 
a  number  of  years.  The  studies  in  this  part  show  the  effect 
which  our  system  has  had  on  the  pupils  during  this  year  in 
regard  to  permanent  withdrawals,  non-promotions,  and  measures 
of  successful  accomplishment  of  grade  work.  These  problems 
were  studied  in  order  to  find  out,  if  possible,  some  answers  to 
the  questions  brought  forth  by  the  Age  Progress  Survey. 

In  order  that  all  teachers  would  have  a  uniform  interpreta- 
tion of  the  charts  upon  which  the  data  were  to  be  collected,  a 
manual  of  directions  was  sent  to  each  teacher.  It  contained 
an  explanation  of  each  chart  with  directions  for  filling  it  out  and 
the  definition  of  all  terms  used  in  this  study.  These  directions 
are  given  below. 

Manual  of  Directions  of  Withdrawals,  Non-Promotions, 

and  Subject  Studies. 
Permanent  Withdrawals  by  Ages  and  Causes  for  the  Scholastic 
Year,  1924-1925. 
Explanation  of  Permanent  Withdrawal  Chart  409. 
This  chart  is  designed  to  show  primarily  the  following  studies;  namely, 

I.    Permanent  Withdrawals  by  Ages. 
II.    Permanent  Withdrawals  by  Causes. 

It  should  be  filled  out  by  all  teachers  of  regular  classes  in  Grades  I-XII, 
inclusive. 

All  pupils  who  have  left  the  Boston  Public  School  System  this  school 
year  without  completing  the  school  course  are  considered  Permanent 
Withdrawals. 

I.    Permanent  Withdrawals  by  Ages. 
Ages  should  be  given  as  of  September  1.  1924,  and  should  be  determined 
as  follows : 
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If  a  pupil's  birthday  falls  between  September  2  and  December  31, 
inclusive,  subtract  the  year  of  birth  from  1923. 

If  a  pupil's  birthday  falls  between  January  1  and  September  1,  inclusive, 
subtract  the  year  of  birth  from  1924. 

Use  the  following  table  for  computing  the  months. 

Table  Showing  How  to  Compute  the  Nurrlber  of  Months  in  the 


Pupil's  Age. 

August  2  to  September  1   0  months. 

September  2  to  October  1   11  months. 

October  2  to  November  1   10  months. 

No\ember2  to  December  1   9  months. 

December  2  to  January  1   8  months. 

January  2  to  February  1   7  months. 

February  2  to  March  1   6  months. 

March  2  to  April  1   5  months. 

April  2  to  May  1   4  months. 

May  2  to  June  1   3  months. 

June  2  to  July  1   2  months. 

July  2  to  August  1   1  month. 


If  a  pupil's  birthday  falls  between  August  2  and  September  1,  inclusive, 
the  number  of  months  is  0. 

If  a  pupil's  birthday  falls  between  September  2  and  October  1,  inclusive, 
the  number  of  months  is  11,  etc. 

II.    Permanent  Withdrawals  by  Causes. 

1.  TO  ANY  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  OUTSIDE  OF  BOSTON. 

Pupils  who  have  left  the  Boston  Public  School  System  to  attend  a 
public  school  elsewhere. 

2.  TO  A  PRIVATE  SCHOOL. 

Pupils  who  have  left  the  Boston  Public  School  System  to  attend  a 
parochial  or  other  private  school  wherever  located. 

3.  PHYSICAL  DISABILITY. 

Pupils  who  were  forced  to  withdraw  from  school  because  of  physical 
defects  or  personal  illness. 

4.  ECONOMIC  REASONS. 

Pupils  who  were  obliged  to  leave  school  when  their  financial 
assistance  was  absolutely  necessary  in  maintaining  the  home. 

5.  INABILITY  TO  DO  SCHOOL  WORK. 

Pupils  who  were  unable  to  do  the  school  work  because  of  low  mental 
ability. 

6.  DISSATISFACTION. 

Pupils  who  became  dissatisfied  with  their  school  fife  or  were  in- 
fluenced by  the  lure  of  out-of-school  activities. 

7.  OVERAGE. 

Pupils  who  were  much  older  than  the  other  pupils  in  class. 

8.  NOT  ADAPTED  TO  TYPE  OF  SCHOOL. 

Pupils  who  were  not  in  the  type  of  school  for  which  they  were  best 
fitted.  Example:  Pupils  in  classical  schools  when  they  should 
have  been  in  vocational  schools,  etc. 
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9.      HOME  CONDITIONS. 

Pupils  who  were  obliged  to  withdraw  because  of  illness  of  members 
of  the  family,  indifferent  parents,  unpleasant  home  life,  etc. 

10.     FOR  ANY  OTHER  REASON. 

Pupils  who  were  forced  to  leave  for  any  reason  other  than  those 
mentioned,  or  for  unknown  causes. 

Directions  to  Teachers  for  Filling  Out  Permanent  Withdrawal  Chart  409. 

Fill  out  data  requested  at  the  top  of  this  chart;  namely,  Name  of  Dis- 
trict, School,  etc. 

If  there  is  more  than  one  grade  in  a  room,  use  separate  blanks  for  each 
grade.    Use  separate  blanks  for  each  sex. 

Column  1. — '  Write  number  of  boys  belonging  June  25,  1925. 

Column  2. —  Write  number  of  boys  who  have  permanently  withdrawn 

from  the  system  during  the  school  year,  1924-1925. 
Column  3. —  Write  number  of  boys  who  have  left  because  of  transfer 

within  the  system  during  the  school  year,  1924-1925. 
Column  4. —  Write  the  total  enrollment  of  boys  for  the  school  year, 

1924-1925.    Column  4  should  equal  the  sum  of  columns 

1,  2,  and  3. 

Columns  5-24. —  Write  in  the  proper  columns  the  number  of  boys  of 
each  age  who  have  permanently  withdrawn  from  the 
system  this  school  year.  When  all  the  boys  who  have 
left  the  system  have  been  assigned  to  the  correct  columns 
according  to  age,  write  the  sum  of  the  numbers  which 
have  been  assigned  to  columns  5-23,  inclusive,  in  column 
24,  "Total.,,  The  total  in  column  24  should  equal  the 
number  in  column  2,  "No.  Permanent  Withdrawals, 
1924-1925."  * 

Columns  25-35. —  Select  the  cause  which  best  describes  the  reason  for 
each  boy's  withdrawal  from  school.  Assign  only  one 
cause  of  withdrawal  to  each  boy.  When  all  the  boys 
who  withdrew  from  the  school  system  this  school  year 
have  been  assigned  to  the  correct  columns,  according 
to  cause  of  withdrawal,  write  the  sum  of  the  numbers 
assigned  to  columns  25-34,  inclusive,  in  column  35, 
"Total."  The  total  in  column  35  should  equal  the 
number  in  column  2,  "No.  Permanent  Withdrawals, 
1924-1925." 

Fill  out  the  chart  for  the  girls  in  like  manner. 

Class  Example. 

Twenty  boys  belong  on  June  25,  1925.  Write  "20"  in  column  1,  "No. 
Belonging  June  25,  1925." 

During  the  school  year,  five  boys  left  the  school  system.  Write  "5"  in 
column  2,  "No.  Permanent  Withdrawals,  1924-1925." 

During  the  school  year,  iour  boys  were  discharged  by  transfer  within 
the  system.  Write  "4"  in  column  3,  "No.  Transferred  Within  the  System, 
1924-1925." 
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Total  of  columns  1,  2,  and  3  equals  29.  Write  "29"  in  column  4,  "Total 
Enrollment,  1924-1925." 

The  ages  of  the  five  boys  who  left  the  school  system  were  as  follows: 
12  yrs.-7  mos.,  13  yrs.-2  mos.,  14  yrs.-3  mos.,  15  yrs.-9  mos.,  and  16  yrs.- 
4  mos.  Therefore,  write  "2"  in  column  13;  "1"  in  column  14;  and  "2"  in 
column  16. 

The  sum  of  the  numbers  in  columns  13,  14,  and  16  is  5.  Write  "5"  in 
column  24,  "Total." 

The  total  in  column  24  equals  the  number  in  column  2,  "No.  Permanent 
Withdrawals,  1924-1925." 

The  five  boys  left  the  school  system  on  account  of  the  following  causes: 
one,  to  enter  a  public  school  outside  of  Boston;  one,  because  of  physical 
disability;  two,  on  account  of  inability  to  do  school  work;  and  one,  due  to 
home  conditions.  Therefore,  write  "1"  in  column  25;  "1"  in  column  27; 
"2"  in  column  29;  and  "1"  in  column  33. 

The  sum  of  the  numbers  in  columns  25,  27,  29,  and  33  is  5.  Write  "5" 
in  column  35,  "Total." 

The  total  in  column  35  equals  the  number  in  column  2,  "No.  Permanent 
Withdrawals,  1924-1925." 

Permanent  Withdrawal  Charts  409  which  have  been  made  out  for  each 
sex  by  each  home  room  teacher  should  be  sent  to  the  principal's  office  and 
should  be  retained  by  the  principal. 

Directions  to  Principals  for  Filling  Oat  Permanent  Withdrawal  Chart  J+10. 

A  Permanent  Withdrawal  Chart  1±10  should  be  filled  out  for  each  grade, 
using  separate  blanks  for  each  sex. 

On  each  grade  chart,  copy  from  the  Permanent  Withdrawal  Chart  409 
the  report  of  each  teacher  of  the  grade. 

Add  each  column  and  write  the  totals  in  their  respective  columns  opposite 
"Totals"  at  the  bottom  of  the  chart. 

Permanent  Withdrawal  Charts  410  should  be  sent  to  the  Department  of 
Educational  Investigation  and  Measurement. 

Non-Promotions  by  Ages  and  Causes  for  the  Scholastic  Year, 

1924-1925. 
Explanation  of  Non-promotion  Chart  413. 
This  chart  is  designed  to  show  primarily  the  following  studies;  namely, 

I.     NON- PROMOTIONS  BY  AGES. 
II.     NON-PROMOTIONS  BY  CAUSES. 

It  should  be  filled  out  by  all  teachers  of  regular  classes  in  Grades  I-XII, 
inclusive. 

Promotions  of  pupils  in  Grades  VII-XII,  inclusive,  should  be  based 
upon  the  minimum  number  of  points  necessary  for  promotion  in  these 
grades. 

Pupils  in  all  grades  on  June  25,  1925,  should  be  either  promoted  or 
non-promoted  pupils. 

I.     NON— PROMOTIONS  BY  AGES. 

Ages  should  be  given  as  of  September  1,  1924,  and  should  be  reckoned 
in  accordance  with  the  directions  outlined  on  pages  3  and  4. 
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II.    Non-promotions  by  Causes. 

1.  LOW  ABILITY. 

Pupils  who  were  unable  to  do  the  work  of  the  grade  because  of  low 
mental  ability,  as  determined  by  teacher's  judgment,  supple- 
mented by  mental  tests  whenever  available. 

2.  PHYSICAL  DISABILITY. 

Pupils'who  were  unable  to  do  the  amount  of  work  necessary  for  pro- 
motion on  account  of  physical  defects  or  personal  illness. 

3.  LACK  OP  APPLICATION. 

Pupils  who  were  mentally  capable  but  who,  through  indifference  or 
laziness,  did  not  accomplish  the  grade  work. 

4.  HOME  CONDITIONS. 

Pupils  who  did  not  accomplish  the  grade  work  because  they  were 
hindered  by  too  many  home  tasks,  illness  of  a  member  of  the 
family,  unpleasant  home  life,  etc. 

5.  LATE  ENTRANCE. 

Pupils  who  entered  too  late  in  the  school  year  to  accomplish  the 
work  of  the  grade. 

6.  IRREGULAR  ATTENDANCE. 

Pupils  whose  repeated  absences  prevented  them  from  successfully 
completing  the  year's  work. 

7.  REPEATED  CHANGE  OF  SCHOOLS. 

Pupils  who  attended  several  schools  during  the  school  year  because 
of  economic  or  other  reasons  and  were,  therefore,  unable  to  ac- 
complish the  work  required  for  promotion. 

8.  FOR  ANY  OTHER  REASON. 

Pupils  who  were  non-promoted  on  account  of  any  reason  other  than 
those  mentioned. 

Directions  to  Teachers  for  Filling  Out  Non-promotion  Chart  413. 

Fill  out  data  requested  at  the  top  of  this  chart;  namely,  Name  of  Dis- 
trict, School,  etc. 

If  there  is  more  than  one  grade  in  a  room,  use  separate  blanks  for  each 
grade.    Use  separate  blanks  for  each  sex. 

Column  1. —  Write  number  of  boys  belonging  June  25,  1925.  Column  1 
should  equal  the  sum  of  columns  2  and  3. 

Column  2. —  Write  number  of  boys  promoted. 

Column  3. —  Write  number  of  boys  non-promoted. 

Columns  4-23. —  Write  in  the  proper  columns  the  number  of  boys  of 
each  age  who  have  failed  of  promotion,  June  25,  1925. 
When  all  the  non-promoted  boys  have  been  assigned  to 
the  correct  columns,  according  to  age,  write  the  sum  of 
the  numbers  which  have  been  assigned  to  columns 
4-22,  inclusive,  in  column  23,  "Total."  The  total  in 
column  23  should  equal  the  number  in  column  3,  "No. 
Non-promoted." 
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Columns  24-32. —  Select  the  cause  which  best  describes  the  reason  for 
each  boy's  non-promotion.  Assign  only  one  cause  of 
non-promotion  to  each  boy.  Write  in  the  proper  col- 
umns, according  to  cause,  the  number  of  boys  who 
failed  of  promotion.  When  all  the  non-promoted  boys 
have  been  assigned  to  the  correct  columns,  according  to 
the  cause  of  non-promotion,  write  the  sum  of  the  num- 
bers assigned  to  columns  24-31,  inclusive,  in  column  32, 
"Total."  The  total  in  column  32  should  equal  the 
number  in  column  3,  "No.  Non-promoted." 

This  chart  should  be  filled  out  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  Class  Example 
given  in  this  manual  under  "Permanent  Withdrawals."    (Pages  59  and  60.) 
Fill  out  the  chart  for  the  girls  in  like  manner. 

Non-promotion  Charts  413  which  have  been  made  out  for  each  sex  by 
each  home  room  teacher  should  be  sent  to  the  principal's  office,  and  should 
be  retained  by  the  principal. 

Directions  to  Principals  for  Filling  Out  Non- promotion  Chart  41  4- 

A  Non-promotion  Chart  414  should  be  filled  out  for  each  grade,  using 
separate  blanks  for  each  sex. 

On  each  grade  chart,  copy  from  the  Non-promotion  Chart  413  the  report 
of  each  teacher  of  the  grade. 

Add  each  column  and  write  the  totals  in  their  respective  columns  oppo- 
site "Totals"  at  the  bottom  of  the  chart. 

Non-promotion  Charts  414  should  be  sent  to  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tional Investigation  and  Measurement. 

Non-Promotions  —  Failures  by  Subjects  for  the  Scholastic  Year, 

1924-1925. 

Explanation  of  Non-Promotions  failures  by  subjects  chart  417. 

This  chart  is  designed  to  show  primarily  a  study  of  Non-promotions 
—  Failures  by  Subjects. 

It  is  to  be  filled  out  only  by  teachers  in  Grades  I- VI,  inclusive. 

Ratings  4  and  5,  or  their  equivalents,  indicate  failure  in  a  subject. 

Directions  to  Teachers  for  Filling  Out  Non-promotions  —  Failures  by  Subjects 

Chart  417. 

Fill  out  data  requested  at  the  top  of  this  chart;  namely,  Name  of 
District,  School,  etc. 

If  there  is  more  than  one  grade  in  a  room,  use  separate  blanks  for  each 
grade.    Use  separate  blanks  for  each  sex. 

Opposite  each  subject  fisted  in  column  1,  write  in  column  2  the  number 
of  Non-promoted  boys  who  failed  in  the  subject. 

Opposite  "Totals,"  write  in  column  2  the  sum  of  the  numbers  assigned 
to  the  above  subjects. 

Opposite  "No.  Non-promoted  Pupils,"  write  in  column  2  the  number 
of  boys  who  failed  of  promotion,  June  25,  1925. 

Fill  out  the  charts  for  the  girls  in  like  manner. 
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Non-promotions  —  Failures  by  Subjects  Charts  417  which  have  been  filled 
out  for  each  sex  by  each  home  room  teacher  should  be  sent  to  the  prin- 
cipal's office  and  should  be  retained  by  the  principal. 

Directions  to  Principals  for  Filling  Out  Non-promotions  —  Failures  by 

Subjects. 

A  Non-promotions  —  Failures  by  Subjects  Chart  418  should  be  filled  out 
for  each  grade,  using  separate  charts  for  each  sex. 

On  each  grade  chart,  copy  from  the  Non-promotions  —  Failures  by 
Subjects  Chart  417  the  report  of  each  teacher  of  the  grade. 

Total  each  line. 

The  total  in  the  last  column,  opposite  'Totals,"  should  equal  the  sum 
of  the  above  line  totals. 

The  total  in  the  last  column,  opposite  "No.  Non-promoted  Pupils," 
should  equal  the  number  of  non-promoted  boys  in  the  grade. 

Non-promotions  —  Failures  by  Subjects  Charts  4I8  should  be  sent  to 
the  Department  of  Educational  Investigation  and  Measurement. 

Ratings  of  Pupils  in  Subjects  for  the  Scholastic  Year,  1924-1925. 
Explanation  of  Ratings  of  Pupils  in  Subjects  Chart  420. 

This  chart  is  designed  to  show  primarily  a  study  of  Ratings  of  Pupils 
in  Subjects  in  Grades  VII-IX  in  Elementary  and  Intermediate  Schools. 

It  should  be  based  upon  the  ratings  of  pupils  belonging  June  25,  1925. 

The  rating  should  be  based  upon  the  1  'Year's  Record." 

This  chart  should  be  filled  out  by  all  teachers  of  subjects  in  regular 
classes  in  Grades  VII-IX,  inclusive.  Teachers  should  report  their  ratings 
under  the  special  name  of  the  subject,  as,  grammar,  cooking,  electricity, 
etc. 

Directions  to  Teachers  for  Filling  Out  Ratings  of  Pupils  in  Subjects  Chart  420. 

Fill  out  the  data  requested  at  the  top  of  this  chart;  namely,  Name  of 
District,  School,  etc.  Use  separate  blanks  for  each  grade,  subject,  and 
sex. 

If  a  teacher  has  more  than  one  class  of  the  same  grade  and  subject, 
as  three  classes  of  Grade  VIII,  Geography,  she  should  combine  the  classes 
and  enter  the  data  as  if  they  were  of  one  class. 

Column  1. —  Write  number  of  boys  enrolled  in  subject  during  the 
school  year,  1924-1925.    Column  1  should  equal  the 
sum  of  columns  2,  3,  and  4. 
Column  2. —  Write  number  of  boys  who  dropped  class. 
Column  3. —  Write  number  of  boys  who  left  school. 
Column  4. —  Write  number  of  boys  belonging  June  25,  1925. 
Columns  5-9. —  Write  in  the  proper  columns,  the  number  of  boys  who 
received  A,  B,  C,  D,  or  E  for  the  rating  for  the  year's 
work. 

Column  10. —  When  all  the  boys  have  been  assigned  to  the  proper 
columns,  according  to  the  ratings  which  they  received 
for  their  year's  work  in  the  subject,  write  the  sum  of  the 
numbers  which  have  been  assigned  to  columns  5-9, 
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inclusive,  in  column  10,  "Total."  The  total  in  column 
10  should  equal  the  number  in  column  4,  1  'No.  Belong- 
ing June  25,  1925." 

Fill  out  the  chart  for  the  girls  in  like  manner. 

Ratings  of  Pupils  in  Subjects  Charts  420,  which  have  been  filled  out  for 
each  grade  and  for  each  sex  by  each  teacher  of  the  subject,  should  be 
sent  to  the  principal's  office  and  should  be  retained  by  the  principal. 

Directions  to  Principals  for  Filling  Out  Ratings  of  Pupils  in  Subjects 

Chart  421. 

A  Ratings  of  Pupils  in  Subjects  Chart  421  should  be  filled  out  for  each 
subject  for  each  grade,  using  separate  blanks  for  each  sex. 

On  each  grade  chart,  copy  from  the  Ratings  of  Pupils  in  Subjects  Chart 
420  the  report  of  each  teacher  of  the  subject  in  the  grade. 

Add  each  column  and  write  the  totals  in  their  respective  columns  oppo- 
site "Totals"  at  the  bottom  of  the  chart. 

Ratings  of  Pupils  in  Subjects  Charts  421  should  be  sent  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Educational  Investigation  and  Measurement. 

Ratings  of  High  School  Pupils  in  Subjects  for  the  Scholastic  Year, 

1924-1925. 

Explanation  of  Ratings  of  Pupils  in  Subjects  Chart  423. 

This  chart  is  designed  to  show  primarily  a  study  of  Ratings  of  Pupils  in 
Subjects  in  Grades  IX- XII  in  High  Schools. 

It  should  be  based  upon  the  ratings  of  pupils  belonging  June  25,  1925. 

The  ratings  should  be  based  upon  the  "Year's  Record." 

This  chart  should  be  filled  out  by  all  teachers  of  subjects  in  regular 
classes  in  Grades  IX-XII,  inclusive. 

Directions  to  Teachers  for  Filling  Out  Ratings  of  Pupils  in  Subjects  Chart  423. 

Fill  out  the  data  requested  at  the  top  of  this  chart;  namely,  Name  of 
District,  School,  etc.  Use  separate  blanks  for  each  sex.  Use  separate 
blanks  for  each  subject  according  to  its  department,  branch,  and  number 
of  both. 

department  no.        branch  no. 

Example:    Modern  Foreign  Language      I  French  I 

Modern  Foreign  Language      II  French  TI 

The  Roman  numeral  "I"  after  the  subject  should  indicate  the  first  year 
of  the  subject. 

The  Roman  numeral  "II"  after  the  subject  should  indicate  the  second 
year  of  the  subject.  In  some  courses  the  first  year  of  French  is  taught  in 
Grade  IX;  in  others,  in  Grade  X,  etc.,  but  since  it  is  the  first  year  of  French, 
it  should  be  marked  French  I  on  this  chart. 

If  a  teacher  has  more  than  one  class  of  the  same  subject  number,  as  three 
classes  of  French  I,  she  should  combine  the  classes  and  should  enter  the 
data  as  if  they  were  of  one  class.  The  pupils  in  this  combined  class  may 
belong  to  Grades  IX,  X,  XI,  or  XII;  therefore  they  should  be  distributed 
by  ratings,  according  to  the  grade  to  which  they  belong. 
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Column  i. —  Write  number  of  boys  enrolled  in  subject  during  the  school 
year,  1924-1925.  Column  1  should  equal  the  sum  of 
columns  2,  3,  and  4. 

Column  2. —  Write  number  of  boys  who  dropped  class. 

Column  3. —  Write  number  of  boys  who  left  school. 

Column  4. —  Write  number  of  boys  belonging  June  25,  1925. 

Columns  5-10. — ■  Grade  IX.  Write  in  the  proper  columns,  according 
to  rating,  the  number  of  ninth  grade  boys  who  received 
A,  B,  C,  D,  or  E  for  their  year's  record  in- the  subject. 
Write  the  total  of  the  numbers  which  have  been  assigned 
to  columns  5-9,  inclusive,  in  column  10,  "Total." 

Columns  11-16. —  Grade  X  \ 

/  Follow  for  each  grade  the  plan  out- 
Columns  17-22. —  Grade  XI    >     lined  for  Grade  IX  in  columns  5-10 f 

V  inclusive. 

Columns  23-28.—  Grade  XII  / 

Columns  29-34. — ■  Total.  Write  the  total  of  all  A 's  which  have  been 
assigned  to  columns  5,  11,  17,  and  23,  in  column  29; 
write  the  total  of  all  B's  which  have  been  assigned  to 
columns  6,  12,  18,  and  24,  in  column  30;  etc.  The 
total  in  column  34  should  equal  the  sum  of  the  totals  in 
columns  10,  16,  22,  and  28.  It  should  also  equal  the 
number  in  column  4,  '  'No.  Belonging  June  25,  1925. " 

Fill  out  chart  for  girls  in  like  manner. 

Ratings  of  Pupils  in  Subjects  Charts  423  which  have  been  filled  out  in 
accordance  with  above  directions  should  be  sent  to  the  principal's  office 
and  should  be  retained  by  the  principal. 

Directions  to  Principals  for  Filling  Out  Ratings  of  Pupils  in  Subjects  Chart 

A  Ratings  of  Pupils  in  Subjects  Chart  424  should  be  filled  out  for  each 
subject,  according  to  its  department,  branch,  and  number  of  both,  using 
separate  blanks  for  each  sex. 

On  each  subject  chart,  copy  from  Ratings  of  Pupils  in  Subjects  Chart  423 
the  report  of  each  teacher  of  the  subject. 

Add  each  column  and  write  the  totals  in  their  respective  columns  oppo- 
site "Totals"  at  the  bottom  of  the  chart. 

Ratings  of  Pupils  in  Subjects  Charts  424  should  be  sent  to  the  Departmnet 
of  Educational  Investigation  and  Measurement. 

SECTION  I. —  PERMANENT  WITHDRAWALS. 

One  means  of  determining  the  efficiency  of  a  school  system 
in  its  adjustment  to  the  pupils,  is  to  find  out  how  successful  the 
system  is  in  retaining  the  pupils  in  its  schools.  Therefore,  the 
question  of  permanent  withdrawals  becomes  one  which  ,  needs 
special,  consideration.  The  study  of  the  ages  and  causes  of  the 
permanent  withdrawals  of  pupils  during  the  scholastic  year 
1924-1925  shows  some  very  interesting  facts  about  our  system. 
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Permanent  Withdraiuals  ■ — ■  Elementary  Schools. 

Table  XXXI  gives  the  number  belonging  on  June  25,  1925, 
the  number  of  permanent  withdrawals,  the  total  enrollment, 
and  the  per  cent  which  the  number  belonging  and  the  number 
of  withdrawals  were  of  the  total  enrollment  for  each  grade  for 
the  entire  elementary  school  system. 

It  reads:  Of  the  7,716  boys  enrolled  in  Grade  I,  779  or  10.1 
per  cent  withdrew  during  the  school  year  1924-1925,  of  the  7,133 
girls,  834  or  11.7  per  cent  left  the  system,  making  a  total  of  1,613 
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FIGURE  17.  . 
Showing  Per  Cent  of  Withdrawals  in  Grades  I  to  IX, 
Elementary  Schools. 

or  10.9  per  cent  of  the  total  enrollment  of  14,849  pupils  for 
Grade  I,  who  were  eliminated  from  this  grade.  The  rest  of  the 
table  should  be  read  similarly. 

Note  that  the  per  cents  of  withdrawals  for  each  grade  are 
quite  uniform.  Grade  VI  loses  the  smallest  per  cent  of  its 
pupils  as  only  7.4  per  cent  of  the  pupils  enrolled  in  the  sixth 
grade  withdrew  during  the  year.  Grades  I  and  VII  have  the 
largest  percentages  of  withdrawals,  both  having  an  elimination 
of  over  10  per  cent  of  their  pupils.  Figure  17  gives  this  data 
graphically.  Of  all  pupils  enrolled  in  the  regular  grades  of  the 
elementary  schools,  8.8  per  cent  permanently  withdrew  from 
the  system  during  the  school  year  1924-1925. 
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Withdrawals  by  Ages  and  Grades. 

A  further  detailed  study  of  the  ages  and  causes  of  withdrawal 
gives  some  indication  why  these  pupils  left  school.  Table 
XXXII  shows  the  number  of  permanent  withdrawals  by  ages 
and  grades.  It,  also,  shows  how  many  pupils  were  underage, 
normal  age  or  overage  for  their  grades  in  accordance  with  the 
age  standards  as  given  on  page  11.  It  reads:  In  Grade  I, 
151  boys  and  158  girls,  a  total  of  309  pupils  were  under  5  years, 
6  months  of  age;  427  boys,  469  girls,  or  896  pupils  were  between 
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5  years,  6  months  and  6  years,  5  months  old;  and  so  on.  Fur- 
thermore, there  were  in  Grade  I,  151  boys,  158  girls,  or  309 
pupils  who  were  underage;  427  boys,  469  girls  or  896  pupils 
who  were  normal  age;  and  201  boys,  207  girls,  a  total  of  408 
pupils  who  were  overage  for  their  grade.  Thus,  779  boys,  834 
girls,  a  total  of  1,613  pupils  were  eliminated  from  Grade  I 
during  the  scholastic  year  1924-1925.  The  totals  at  the  extreme 
right  of  the  table  show  the  number  of  pupils  of  each  age  regard- 
less of  grade  who  left  our  system,  and  also,  the  total  number  of 
permanent  withdrawals  for  the  entire  elementary  system. 


TABLE  XXXII. 

Permanent  Withdrawals  by  Ages  in  Grades  NIX,  Elementary  Schools,  for  the  Scholastic  Year  1924=1925.     (City  Wide.) 


I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

Total. 

Ages. 

B. 

G- 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G 

T. 

B.    |  G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B.    |  G. 

T. 

151 

309 

2 

3 

153 

159 

312 

427 

469 

93 

95 

188 

2 

1 

3 

522 

565 

1,087 

896 

147 

169 

316 

264 

299 

563 

68 

61 

129 

! 

479 

530 

1,009 

41 

27 

169 

140 

309 

200 

61 

1 

2 

472 

450 

922 

7  yrs.  6  mos. —  8  yrs.  5  mos  

13 

58 

54 

112 

139 

135 

274 

44 

53 

97 

451 

462 

913 

8  yrs.  6  mos. —  9  yrs.  5  mos  

9  yrs.  6  mos. —  10  yrs.  5  mos  

8 

28 

16 

44 

81 

49 

130 

167 

153 

162 

2 

3 

1 

! 

467 

432 

899 

1 

1 

2 

8 

5 

13 

29 

23 

52 

80 

65 

145 

115 

115 

230 

220 

31 

69 

2 

356 

377 

733 

1 

1 

2 

2 

4 

6 

3 

9 

30 

29 

59 

72 

60 

132 

98 

101 

199 

87 

98 

185 

15 

22 

37 

1 

1 

627 

1 

1 

5 

5 

23 

11 

34 

42 

24 

66 

72 

79 

151 

83 

88 

171 

55 

70 

125 

9 

4 

13 

290 

276 

566 

13  yrs.  6  mos. —  14  yrs.  5  mos 

1 

1 

6 

3 

9 

23 

14 

37 

41 

51 

92 

126 

119 

245 

114 

104 

218 

47 

40 

87 

358 

331 

689 

3 

3 

6 

20 

8 

28 

24 

36 

60 
53 

116 
80 

94 

210 

75 

87 

162 

33 

43 

76 
39 

271 

271 
166 

542 

1 

7 

3 

10 

13 

6 

19 

31 

22 

65 

145 

54 

48 

102 

18 

21 

203 

5 

2 

7 

4 

5 

14 

2 

20 

17 
1 

10 
1 

13 
1 

43 
3 

32 

75 

1 

! 

3 

4 

5 

8 

1 

j 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

3 

4 

y  y 

151 

158 

309 
896 

95 

96 
299 
217 

191 

563 

70 

62 
222 
211 

132 
422 

61 
203 

60 
212 

121 

45 
153 
290 

55 
162 
229 

100 
315 
519 

31 

92 

44 

75 

33 

40 

73 
185 
795 

15 

25 

40 
125 
513 

5 

14 

510 

545 

1,055 
3,228 

427 
201 

469 
207 

264 

200 

415 
588 

128 
294 

220 
565 

87 
421 

55 
261 

70 

252 

47 

40 
75 

87 
129 

1,528 

1,700 
2,131 

408 

483 

261 

472 

316 

272 

271 

374 

54 

2,341 

4,472 

Total  

779 

834 

1,613 

625 

612 

1,237 

531 

495 

1,026 

580 

544 

1,124 

488 

446 

934 

394 

466 

860 

541 

512 

1,053 

347 

678 

110 

120 

230 

4,379 

4,376 

8,755 

TABLE  XXXIII. 

Percentage  of  Permanent  Withdrawals  by  Ages  in  Grades  I=IX,  Elementary  Schools,  for  the  Scholastic  Year  1924=1925.    (City  Wide.) 


II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

Total. 

GEB. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T 

B. 

G. 

T. 

19.4 

18.9 

19.2 

0.3 

0.2 

0.2 

3.6 

54.8 

56.2 

55.5 

14.9 

15.5 

0.4 

0.2 

11.9 

— 

6  6 

18.9 

20.3 

19.6 

42.2 

48.9 

45. o 

12.6 

0.2 

10.9 

11.5 

7  6 

5.3 

3.2 

4.2 

' 

0.9 

0.7 

0.8 

9.3 

9.1 

26.2 

' 

' 

8  yrs.  6  mos. —  9  yrs.  5  mos  

9  yrs  6  mos  —  10  yrs  5  mos 

0.6 

0.4 

0.5 

28.9 

0.3 

0.3 

0.1 

10  yrs  6  mos  —  11  yrs  5  mos 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

1.3 

0.8 

1.1 

5.5 

4.6 

5.1 

13.8 

11.9 

12.9 

23.6 

25.8 

24.6 

23.4 

27.5 

25.6 

5.7 

7.4 

6.6 

0.6 

0.3 

8.1 

8.6 

8.4 

1 1  yrs.  6  mos  —  12  yrs  5  mos 

0.1 

0.1 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

1.1 

0.6 

0.9 

5.2 

5.3 

5.2 

14.8 

13.5 

14.1 

24.8 

21.7 

23.1 

16.1 

19.1 

17.6 

4.5 

6.3 

5.5 

0.8 

0.4 

7.1 

7.2 

7.2 

0.2 

0.1 

0.9 

0.5 

3.9 

2.0 

3.0 

8.6 

5.4 

7.1 

18.3 

17.0 

17.6 

15.3 

17.2 

16.2 

16.6 

20.2 

8.2 

3.4 

5.7 

6.6 

6.3 

6.5 

1  0 

0  8 

4  7 

3  1 

4  0 

0  4 

10.9 

10.7 

23  3 

23.2 

23  3 

30.0 

32.2 

8.2 

7  6 

7.9 

0.5 

0.6 

0.5 

4.1 

1.8 

3.0 

6.1 

7.7 

7.0 

21.4 

18.4 

19.9 

22.7 

25.1 

23.9 

30.0 

35.9 

33.0 

6.2 

6.2 

6.2 

0.2 

0.1 

1.2 

0.6 

0.9 

2.7 

1.3 

2.0 

7.9 

4.7 

6.2 

14.8 

12.7 

13.8 
1.9 

16.3 

13.8 

15.0 

16.4 

17.5 

17.0 

4.6 

3.8 

4.2 

1.0 

0.4 

0.7 

1.0 

1 . 1 

1.0 

2.6 

1.2 

5.1 

2.6 

3.8 

2.7 

8.3 

5.7 

1.0 

0.7 

0.9 

0.2 

0.1 

0.4 

0.2 

0.3 

0.9 

0.6 

0.8 

0.4 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.3 

0.1 

0.4 

0.2 

0.3 

0.1 

0.02 

0.1 

0.04 

19.4 

18.9 

19.2 

15.2 

15.7 

15.4 

13.2 

12.5 

12.9 

10.5 

11.0 

10.8 

9.2 

12.3 

10.7 

7.9 

9.4 

8.7 

6.1 

7.8 

6.9 

4.5 

7.2 

5.9 

8.2 

4.2 

6.1 

11.6 

12.5 

12.1 

54.8 

56.2 

55.5 

42.2 

48.9 

45.5 

37.7 

44.8 

41.1 

35.0 

36.9 

31.4 

36.3 

33.7 

23.4 

27.5 

25.6 

16.1 

19.1 

17.6 

16.6 

20.2 

18.4 

42.7 

33.3 

37.8 

34.9 

36.9 

25.8 

24.8 

25.3 

42.6 

35.4 

39.0 

49.2 

42.6 

46.0 

54.5 

50.0 

52.3 

59.4 

51.3 

55.6 

68.8 

63.1 

65.7 

77.8 

73.0 

75.5 

78.9 

72.6 

75.7 

49.1 

62.5 

56.1 

53.5 

48.7 

51.1 

AGE  AND  PROGRESS  OF  PUPILS. 
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Table  XXXIII  shows  these  same  data  in  percentages  and 
gives  a  more  accurate  conception  of  the  relationship  existing 
between  ages  and  grades.  It  is  read  in  a  manner  similar  to 
Table  XXXII.  From  it  we  learn  that  Grade  I  eliminates  the 
highest  percentages  of  underage  pupils.  There  is  a  gradual 
decrease  in  the  percentage  of  underage  pupils  from  19.2  per 
cent  in  Grade  I  to  5.9  per  cent  in  Grade  VIII.  There  is,  also, 
a  decrease  in  the  normal  age  group  from  55.5  per  cent  in  Grade 
I  to  18.4  per  cent  in  Grade  VIII  with  an  increase  to  37.8  per 
cent  in  Grade  IX.  It  is  worth  while  noting  that  of  all  the 
withdrawals  in  grades  IV  to  IX  inclusive,  that  one  half  to  three 
quarters  are  overage  pupils. 

Figure  18  shows  the  distribution  of  eliminations  by  ages  in 
a  manner  easier  to  comprehend.  It  is  a  graphic  illustration  of 
Table  XXXIII.  It  especially  points  out  the  number  and  per- 
centage of  normal  age  pupils  and  the  extent  to  which  the  other 
pupils  are  underage  or  overage  for  their  grades.  Note  that 
while  there  are  very  few  pupils  who  are  underage  by  more  than 
one  year,  there  are  thirty  times  as  many  pupils  who  are  overage 
by  three  years  and  more.  The  difference  in  the  number  of 
those  who  belong  to  the  different  age  groups  is  clearly  shown  in 
this  figure. 

Withdrawals  by  Causes. 
In  order  to  find  out  what  became  of  the  pupils  who  with- 
drew from  our  schools,  a  study  was  made  of  the  causes  of 
permanent  withdrawals.  Permanent  withdrawal  may  be  due 
to  a  number  of  reasons,  but  the  following  causes  were  dis- 
cussed with  the  Committee  on  Statistics  and  were  selected  as 
the  ones  most  suitable  to  our  school  conditions,  namely:  to 
any  public  schools  outside  of  Boston,  to  a  private  school, 
physical  disability,  economic  reasons,  inability  to  do  school 
work,  dissatisfaction,  overage,  not  adapted  to  type  of  school, 
home  conditions  and  for  any  other  reason.  The  teachers  were 
then  instructed  to  determine  according  to  their  best  judgment 
the  chief  cause  of  the  withdrawal  of  each  pupil.  If  the  with- 
drawal was  due  to  several  factors,  only  the  main  cause  was 
reported. 

Tables  XXXIV  and  XXXV  show  the  tabulation  of  these 
data,  the  former  by  numbers  and  the  latter  by  percentages. 
Considering  Table  XXXV,  note  that  the  percentages  of  pupils 
who  leave  to  go  to  any  public  school  outside  of  Boston  are 
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higher  in  Grades  I-VI  than  they  are  in  the  upper  grades.  The 
lower  grades,  also,  have  a  larger  percentage  of  pupils  who 
leave  to  attend  private  schools.  It  is  interesting  to  observe 
that  76.6  per  cent  of  all  the  pupils  who  withdraw  from  our 
elementary  schools  go  to  other  schools  and  are  therefore  per- 
sisting in  their  school  life. 

The  pupils  withdrawing  from  Grades  I,  VIII,  and  IX  are 
affected  more  by  physical  disability  than  those  in  the  other 
grades.  About  6  per  cent  of  the  pupils  in  these  grades  leave 
on  account  of  this  cause.  However,  an  average  rate  of  3.1 
per  cent  indicates  a  high  degree  of  physical  fitness  in  the 
elementary  schools. 

As  would  be  expected  under  the  method  used  in  collecting 
the  data,  economic  reasons  as  a  cause  for  withdrawal  has 
almost  no  effect  upon  the  lower  grades.  It  begins  to  be  an 
important  cause  in  the  seventh  grade  and  increases  through 
the  ninth.  There  are  three  times  as  many  seventh  grade 
pupils  as  sixth  grade  pupils  who  leave  for  economic  reasons. 
Considering  all  elementary  grades,  8.6  per  cent  of  the  pupils 
left  for  this  cause. 

Of  the  remaining  11.7  per  cent  of  the  withdrawals  for  the 
entire  city,  4.4  per  cent  are  distributed  almost  uniformly 
among  the  next  five  reasons  and  7.3  per  cent  are  assigned  to 
"For  any  other  reason/' 

Considering  the  totals  it  is  evident  that  the  percentages  of  ■ 
withdrawals  for  boys  and  girls  are  about  equal  for  almost 
every  cause.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  eliminations  for  the  entire 
elementary  system  were  boys  and  50  per  cent  were  girls. 
These  facts  are  forcibly  emphasized  in  Figure  19  which  is  a 
graphical  illustration  of  the  causes  of  permanent  withdrawals. 

Permanent  Withdrawals  —  High  Schools. 
The  tabulations  of  eliminations  from  the  high  schools  show 
the  same  trend  of  conditions  as  is  found  in  the  elementary 
schools.  Table  XXXVI  gives  the  data  in  numbers  and  per- 
centages, and  Figure  20  shows  the  results  graphically.  The 
table  is  read  similarly  to  Table  XXXI.  Grade  IX  has  the 
highest  percentage  of  withdrawals.  Although  more  pupils 
withdraw  from  Grade  X  than  from  Grade  IX  the  percentage  of 
withdrawals  in  Grade  X  is  slightly  less  due  to  the  increase  in 


TABLE  XXXIV. 

Permanent  Withdrawals  by  Causes  in  Grades  MX,  Elementary  Schools,  for  the  Scholastic  Year  1924-1925.    (City  Wide.) 


Cadseb. 

I. 

II. 

m. 

■V. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

Total. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

428 
195 

407 

222 

895 
417 
98 

456 
109 

437 
117 

893 
226 

377 
88 

357 
95 

734 
183 

423 
95 

392 

815 
191 

325 

313 
89 

638 
161 

277 
38 

297 
56 

574 
94 

229 
33 

237 
36 

466 
69 

109 
16 

137 

246 

28 
4 

29 
7 

57 
11 

2,652 
650 

740 

5,318 
1,390 

Physical  disability  

50 

48 

6 

9 

15 

10 

6 

16 

8 

12 

20 

10 

10 

20 

6 

12 

18 

11 

21 

32 

18 

22 
94 

40 

6 

8 

14 

125 
408 

148 

273 
753 
89 

1 

3 

9 

20 

8 

35 

45 

SO 

176 

141 

317 

120 

214 

51 

53 

104 

345 
25 

8 

14 

1 

1 

3 

3 

2 

! 

3 

6 

5 

11 

18 

7 

25 

19 

24 

7 

8 

64 
21 
35 
26 

2 

2 

1 

1 

7 

6 

13 

9 

5 

14 

3 

2 

5 

14 

69 

35 
104 
34 

1 

1 

2 

2 

5 

3 

8 

2 

12 

14 

16 

27 

43 

19 

28 
8 

3 

5 

8 

1 

3 

1 

4 

1 

2 

6 

6 

1 

4 

5 

4 

4 

8 

Home  conditions  

9 

7 

16 
168 

5 

6 

11 

4 

10 

4 

3 

7 

3 

4 

7 

4 

7 

9 

15 

24 

7 

15 

22 

13 

16 

50 
348 

74 
287 

124 

46 

42 

48 

31 

79 

35 

36 

71 

50 

17 

67 

23 

32 

55 

38 

21 

59 

20 

24 

44 

2 

4 

635 

779 

834 

1,613 

625 

612 

1,237 

531 

495 

1,026 

580 

544 

1,124 

488 

446 

934 

394 

466 

860 

541 

512 

1,053 

331 

347 

678 

110 

120 

230 

4,379 

4,376 

8,755 

TABLE  XXXV. 

Percentage  of  Permanent  Withdrawals  by  Causes  in  Grades  I=IX,  Elementary  Schools,  for  the  Scholastic  Year  1924=1925.    (City  Wide.) 


Causes. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

Total. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B.    |  G. 

X. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

To  a  private  school  

54.9 
25.0 

50. 0 
26.6 

55.5 
25.9 
6.1 
0.1 

73.0 
17.4 
1.0 

71.4 
19.1 
1.6 

72.2 
18.3 

70.9 
16.6 
1.9 

72.1 
19.2 
1.2 

71.5 
17. S 
1.6 

72.9 
16.4 
1.4 
1.0 

72.1 
17.6 

2.2 
0.6 

72.5 
17.0 
1.8 
0.8 
0.3 

66.6 
14.8 
2.0 
4.1 

70.2 
20.0 
2.2 
1.8 

68.3 
17.2 
2.1 
3.0 

70.3 
9.6 
1.5 
8.9 
1.5 

63.7 
12.0 
2.6 
9.7 
1.2 

66.7 
10.9 

42.3 
6.1 

46.3 
7.0 

44.3 
6.6 

32.9 
4.8 

39.5 

36.3 
5.6 

25.5 
3.6 

24.2 
5.8 

24.8 
4.6 

60.6 
14.8 

60.9 
16.9 

60.7 
15.9 

Physical  disability  

6.4 

5.8 

1.2 

2.0 
32.5 
3.3 

4.1 

3.0 

5.4 
36.3 

6.3 
27.1 

5.9 

5.5 

6.7 

6.1 

2.9 

0.1 

9.3 

27.5 
1.4 

30.1 
2.4 

31.6 

46.4 

44.2 

45.2 

9.3 

7.9 

8.6 

1.0 

0.7 

0.9 

0.2 

0.1 

0.5 

0.4 

0.2 
0.2 
0.7 

0.3 

1.3 

5.7 

1.4 

3.5 

6.4 

0.8 

3.5 

1.5 

0.6 

1.0 

0.3 

0.1 

0.1 

1.3 

1.2 

1.2 

2.8 

1.4 

2.1 

2.7 

1.7 

'  2.2 

0.5 

0.3 

0.4 

0.2 
0.2 

0.1 

0.4 

0.2 
0.5 
0.6 
6.3 

1.0 
0.2 
0.6 
10.2 

0.9 

0.5 
0.8 
1.0 
5.8 

2.6 

1.6 

3.0 

5.3 

4.1 

2.8 

5.5 

4.1 

2.7 

4.2 

3.5 

0.8 

1.6 

1.2 

Not  adapted  to  type  of  school  

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.5 

0.2 

0.3 

0.2 
1.2 
9.0 

0.2 

1.0 

0.1 
0.7 
7.2 

0.3 
1.3 
6.4 

0.7 

0.2 

0.5 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

2.7 

1.3 

0.6 

0.2 

0.4 

1.2 
11.0 

0.8 
9.8 

1.0 
10.4 

0.8 

1.0 

6.9 

0.9 

0.8 

1.0 
7.8 

0.7 
6.0 

0.6 
6.6 
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enrollment  brought  about  by  the  pupils  entering  from  Grade  IX 
of  the  elementary  group.  There  is  a  decided  decrease  in  the 
number  and  percentage  of  eliminations  from  Grade  XII  indi- 
cating that  pupils  who  are  enrolled  in  the  twelfth  grade  persist 
until  graduation.    The  high  schools  lose  3.8  per  cent  more  of 


FIGURE  19. 

Showing  Important  Causes  of  Withdrawals  in  Grades  I 
to  IX,  Elementary  Schools. 

their  pupils  than  do  the  elementary  schools.  Considering, 
however,  that  most  pupils  in  high  schools  have  passed  the 
compulsory  school  age,  and  the  continuation  of  study  is  due 
to  their  own  volition  and,  also,  the  fact  that  the  older  the 
pupil  becomes  the  greater  is  the  lure  of  outside  activities  and 
economic  pressure,  this  increase  in  percentage  of  eliminations 
is  not  a  large  one. 
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Withdrawals  by  Ages. 


The  study  of  the  ages  of  pupils  who  permanently  withdrew 
points  out  the  age  groups  most  affected  by  elimination.  Table 
XXXVII  shows  the  distribution  of  permanent  withdrawals  by 
ages  and  grades.  It  also  shows  the  number  of  pupils  in  each 
age  group.    It  is  interpreted  in  a  manner  similar  to  Table 
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FIGURE  20. 

Showing  Per  Cent  of  Withdrawals  in  Grades  IX  to  XII, 
High  Schools. 

XXXII.  Table  XXXVIII  gives  the  results  of  this  tabulation 
in  percentages.  This  table  shows  that  the  percentage  of  the 
elimination  in  the  underage  group  is  smallest  in  Grade  IX  and 
largest  in  Grade  XII.  This  fact  is  significant  when  one  con- 
siders that  all  studies  have  shown  that  the  underage  pupils  are 
the  brightest  pupils.    There  is  a  corresponding  decrease  in 
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percentages  of  overage  pupils  from  Grade  IX  to  Grade  XII. 
In  examining  the  percentages  of  pupils  who  withdrew  at  each 
age,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  largest  percentage  of  elimina- 
tions occurs  at  the  15  years,  6  months  —  16  years,  5  months' 
group  indicating  that  the  high  schools  are  holding  the  pupils 
as  much  as  two  years  beyond  the  legal  school  age  and  are 
creating  in  them  a  desire  to  continue  in  school.  Figure  21  is 
valuable  in  pointing  out  more  forcibly  the  conditions  shown 
in  Table  XXXVIII.    It  emphasizes  especially  the  degrees 
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FIGURE  21. 


to  which  the  pupils  are  above  or  below  the  normal  age 
standard  for  their  grades.  As  in  the  elementary  schools,  note 
that  while  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  pupils  are  underage 
by  more  than  one  year,  there  are  about  three  times  as  many 
pupils  who  are  overage  by  three  years  or  more. 

Withdrawals  by  Causes. 
The  causes  of  permanent  withdrawals  from  the  high  schools 
were  determined  by  the  same  method  used  in  the  elementary 
schools.  However,  in  the  high  school  results  we  find  a  very 
different  situation  than  that  which  existed  in  the  elementary 
schools.    Tables  XXXIX,  and  XL  show  for  Grades  IX-XII, 
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CENT 


FIGURE  22. 

Showing  Per  Cent  of  Withdrawals  in  Grades  IX  to  XII, 
High  Schools,  According  to  Cause. 
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inclusive  the  tabulations  of  permanent  withdrawals  due  to 
causes.  Table  XXXIX  shows  the  data  in  numbers  and 
Table  XL  gives  them  in  percentages.  These  tables  point  out 
that  economic  reasons  is  the  greatest  cause  of  eliminations  in 
high  schools  and  that  withdrawals  to  attend  other  schools 
ranks  second  in  importance.  There  is  a  decided  increase  over 
the  elementary  schools  in  all  other  causes  of  withdrawal. 
Especially  interesting  is  the  increase  of  8.4  per  cent  over  the 
elementary  schools  of  the  pupils  who  withdrew  due  to  physical 
disability.  The  percentage  of  girls  who  leave  high  school 
because  of  physical  disability  is  more  than  twice  that  of  the 
boys  who  leave  for  the  same  cause.  The  increases  in  percent- 
ages due  to  dissatisfaction  and  home  conditions  are  natural 
ones.  Giving  attention  to  the  totals,  it  is  evident  that  the 
percentages  of  girls  who  leave  school  for  the  purpose  of  attend- 
ing other  schools,  for  physical  disability  and  for  home  condi- 
tions exceed  those  of  the  boys,  while  in  all  causes  the  percentages 
of  the  boys  are  greater  than  those  of  the  girls.  Fifty-seven 
per  cent  of  the  eliminations  for  the  entire  high  school  system 
were  boys  and  43  per  cent  were  girls.  Figure  22  clearly  illus- 
trates the  force  of  these  conditions  explained  in  this  paragraph. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  over  75  per  cent  of  the  eliminations 
from  the  elementary  schools  and  15  per  cent  from  the  high 
schools  are  caused  by  pupils  leaving  to  attend  other  schools,  a 
factor  over  which  the  schools  have  practically  no  control,  the 
teachers  should  make  a  special  effort  to  reduce  the  eliminations 
due  to  other  causes.  A  careful  study  should  be  made  of  eco- 
nomic reasons,  dissatisfaction,  overageness,  and  home  condi- 
tions, especially  in  the  upper  grades,  if  school  mortality  is  to 
be  reduced. 

Section  II. —  Promotions  and  Non-Promotions. 
Another  question  of  vital  interest  in  a  detailed  study  of 
school  problems  is  found  in  the  analysis  of  promotion  and  non- 
promotion  data.  Boston  has  an  annual  promotion  system,  i.  e., 
a  pupil  is  promoted  on  the  last  day  of  each  scholastic  year,  if 
he  has  accomplished  the  work  of  his  grade.  In  the  elementary 
grades  a  pupil  must  repeat  the  entire  work  of  the  grade  if  he 
fails  of  promotion.  In  the  upper  grades  of  the  elementary 
schools,  where  there  is  a  differentiation  of  courses  of  study, 
and  in  the  intermedial o  and  high  schools  a  pupil  is  promoted 
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on  a  point  basis  and  if  he  has  made  the  minimum  amount  of 
points  necessary  for  promotion,  he  need  only  repeat  the  sub- 
jects in  which  he  has  failed.  The  diploma  points  required  for 
promotion  in  Grades  VII-XII,  inclusive,  are  given  in  Table 
XLI. 

TABLE  XLI. 

.  Diploma  Points  Required  at  the  End  of  Each  Respective  Grade 
for  Promotion  in  Grades  VII-XII. 


Grade.  Minimum  Points. 

VII   7 

VIII   15 

IX   31 

X   52 

XI   75 

XII   100 


Promotions  and  Non-Promotions  —  Elementary  Schools. 

Since  the  amount  of  non-promotion  which  exists  in  a  school 
system  is  indicative  to  a  certain  degree  of  the  efficiency  of  that 
system,  any  comprehensive  survey  of  conditions  should  include 
a  study  of  non-promotions  and  their  causes.  Having  deter- 
mined the  causes  of  non-promotions,  it  may  be  possible  to 
salvage  some  of  the  pupils. 

Table  XLII  shows  the  number  belonging  on  June  25,  1925, 
the  number  promoted  and  non-promoted,  and  the  per  cents 
which  the  number  promoted  and  non-promoted  were  of  the 
number  belonging  in  each  grade  of  the  elementary  schools. 
It  is  read  as  follows:  Of  the  6,937  boys  in  Grade  I,  5,708,  or 
82.3  per  cent,  were  promoted,  and  1,229  boys,  or  17.7  per  cent, 
were  non-promoted  in  June,  1925.  The  rest  of  the  table 
should  be  interpreted  similarly. 

Considering  the  totals,  this  table  shows  that  of  the  89,659 
pupils  belonging  on  June  25,  1925,  8,630  pupils  were  non- 
promoted.  Thus,  9.6  per  cent  of  the  pupils,  or  one  out  of 
every  eleven,  failed  to  complete  the  work  of  their  grades  and 
were  retarded.  Noting  Grade  I,  it  shows  that  16  per  cent,  or 
one  out  of  every  six  pupils,  failed  of  promotion.  This  condi- 
tion is  not  peculiar  to  Boston,  as  all  surveys  which  have  been 
studied  report  the  lowest  rate  of  promotion  for  the  first  grade. 
In  Grades  VIII  and  IX,  5 .2  per  cent,  or  one  out  of  every  twenty, 
failed  to  advance.    In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  per  pupil  cost 
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TABLE  XLIII. 

Non=Promotions  by  Ages  in  Grades  I=IX,  Elementary  Schools,  for  the  Scholastic  Year  1924=1925.    (City  Wide.) 


Ages. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

Total. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

329 

594 

1 

1 

330 

265 

595 

5  yrs.  6  mos. —  6  yrs.  5  mos  

679 

488 

1,167 

120 

100 

220 

1 

799 

589 

6  yre.  6  mos. —  7  yrs.  5  mos  

168 

118 

286 

295 

174 

469 

56 

51 

107 

! 

520 

344 

864 

45 

16 

61 

168 

103 

271 

197 

160  |  357 

71 

56 

127 

3 

3 

481 

338 

819 

7 

4 

11 

26 

65 

132 

71 

203 

221 

157 

378 

44 

43 

87 

443 

302 

745 

9  yrs.  6  mos. —  10  yrB.  5  mos  

7 

11 

18 

47 

38 

85 

229 

136 

365 

169 

160 

329 

40 

35 

75 

3 

3 

495 

381 

876 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3 

14 

14 

28 

106 

77 

183 

178 

135 

313 

136 

111 

247 

15 

36 

1 

457 

356 

813 

1 

1 

5 

48 

24 

72 

133 

83 

216 

177 

148 

325 

108 

83 

191 

12 

6 

18 

482 

350 

832 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

27 

6 

33 

58 

43 

101 

129 

105 

234 

142 

114 

256 

54  |  62 

116 

11 

4 

15 

424 

335 

759 

1 

1 

1 

11 

3 

14 

25 

17 

42 

58 

56 

114 

96 

67 

163 

70 

70 

140 

30 

18 

48 

291 

232 

523 

4 

4 

12 

13 
1 

35 

28 

63 

52 

44 

96 

47 

45 

92 

33 

11 

44 

183 

129 

312 
80 

1 

l 

5 

5 

1 

6 

2 

8 

13 

10 

23 

20 

31 

g 

53 

27 

1 

4 

2 

6 

4 

4 

4 

7 

10 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

19  yrs.  6  mos. —  20  yra.  5  mos  

1 

1 

1 

1 

Underage  

329 

265 

594 

121 

100 

221 

56 

52 

108 

72 

57 

129 

44 

46 

90 

40 

36 

76 

24 

15 

39 

12 

7 

11 

4 

15 

708 

583 

1,291 

679 

488 

1,107 

295 

174 

469 

197 

160 

357 

221 

157 

378 

169 

160 

329 

136 

111 

247 

108 

83 

191 

54 

62 

116 

30 

18 

48 

1,889 

1,413 

3,302 

142 

363 

217 

144 

361 

200 

127 

327 

430 

246 

676 

408 

279 

687 

409 

341 

750 

305 

239 

544 

142 

130 

272 

42 

15 

57 

2.374 

1,663 

4,037 

Totals  

1,229 

895 

2,124 

633 

418 

1,051 

453 

339 

792 

723 

460 

1,183 

621 

485 

1,106 

585 

488 

1,073 

437 

337 

774 

208 

199 

407 

83 

120 

4,972 

3,658 

8,630 
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in  the  elementary  school,  exclusive  of  cost  of  building  and 
equipment,  is  $83,  this  means  an  outlay  of  $716,290.  Figure 
23  shows  the  large  amount  of  non-promotion  for  Grade  I  and 
an  almost  uniform  percentage  for  Grades  IV- VII,  inclusive. 


Non-Promotions  by  Ages  and  Grades. 
Table  XLIII  shows  the  distribution  of  all  non-promoted 
pupils  in  the  regular  grades  of  the  elementary  schools,  accord- 
ing to  their  ages  and  grades  on  June  25,  1925.    The  totals 


FIGURE  23. 

Showing  Per  Cent  of  Non=Promotions  in  Grades  I  to  IX, 
Elementary  Schools. 


found  in  the  heavy  rectangles  indicate  the  number  of  non- 
promoted  pupils  who  were  of  normal  age  according  to  the 
standards  established  for  their  grades.  (See  Table  I,  page  11.) 
In  one  space  above  the  rectangle  is  found  the  number  of  non- 
promoted  pupils  who  were  one  year  underage;  in  two  spaces 
above  the  rectangle,  the  number  of  non-promoted  pupils  two 
years  underage,  and  so  on.  In  one  space  below  the  rectangle 
is  found  the  number  of  non-promoted  pupils  who  were  one 
year  overage ;  in  two  spaces  below,  the  number  of  non-promoted 
pupils  two  years  overage,  and  so  on.  At  the  bottom  of  this 
table  is  shown  the  number  of  non-promoted  pupils  who  were 
underage,  normal  age,  and  overage  in  each  grade.  The  num- 
bers at  the  extreme  right  of  the  table  indicate  the  number  of 
non-promoted  pupils  of  each  given  age  in  all  grades. 
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The  table  is  read  as  follows:  In  Grade  I  there  were  329 
boys  and  265  girls,  making  a  total  of  594  pupils,  who  were  under 
5  years,  6  months  of  age;  679  boys  and  488  girls,  or  a  total 
of  1,167  pupils,  whose  ages  ranged  between  5  years,  6  months 
and  6  years,  5  months;  168  boys  and  118  girls,  a  total  of  286 
pupils,  whose  ages  were  between  6  years,  6  months  and  7  years, 
5  months,  and  so  on.  Furthermore,  there  were  in  Grade  I 
329  boys  and  265  girls,  a  total  of  594  pupils,  who  were  underage; 
679  boys,  488  girls,  a  total  of  1,167  pupils,,  of  normal  age,  and 
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FIGURE  24. 


221  boys,  142  girls,  a  total  of  363  pupils,  who  were  overage. 
Thus,  there  was  a  total  of  1,229  boys,  895  girls,  and  a  grand 
total  of  2,124  pupils  in  Grade  I,  who  failed  of  promotion  for  the 
scholastic  year  on  June  25,  1925.  The  rest  of  the  table  should 
be  read  in  a  similar  manner. 

In  order  to  make  possible  a  comparison  of  pupils  of  any 
given  age  in  a  grade,  with  other  pupils  of  the  same  age,  in 
different  grades,  or  with  other  ages  of  the  same  grade,  Table 
XLIII  is  changed  into  percentages.  These  percentages  are 
shown  in  Table  XLIV. 


TABLE  XLIV. 

Percentage  of  Non=Promotions  by  Ages  in  Grades  I=IX,  Elementary  Schools,  for  the  Scholastic  Year  1924=1925.    (.City  Wide.) 


Ages. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

Total. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

Under  5  yrs.  6  mos  

26.8 

29.6 

28.0 

0.2 

0.1 

6.6 

7.2 

6.9 
16.1 

55.2 

54.5 

54.9 

19.0 

23.9 

20.9 

0.3 

0.1 

16.1 

16.1 

5  yrs.  6  mos. —  6  yrs.  5  mos  

13.7 

13.2 

13.5 

46.6 

41.6 

44.6 

12.4 

15.0 

13.5 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

10.5 

9.4 

10.0 

7  yrs.  6  mos. —  8  yrs.  5  mos  

1.8 

2.9 

24.7 

25.8 

43.5 

47.2 

45.1 

9.8 

12.2 

10.7 

0.6 

0.3 

9.7 

9.2 

8  yrs.  6  mos. —  9  yrs.  5  mos  

0.6 

0.4 

0.5 

6.2 

6.2 

6.2 

29.1 

25.6 

30.6 

34.1 

32.0 

7.1 

8.9 

7.9 

0.2 

0.1 

8.9 

8.3 

8.6 

9  yrs.  6  mos. —  10  yrs.  5  mos  

0.1 

0.4 

1.1 

2.6 

1.7 

10.4 

11.2 

10.7 

31.7 

29.6 

30.1 

27.2 

29.7 

6.8 

7.2 

7.0 

0.7 

0.4 

10.0 

10.4 

10.2 

10  yrs.  6  mos.—  11  yrs.  5  mos  

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.5 

0.3 

3.1 

4.1 

3.5 

14.7 

16.7 

15.4 

28.7 

27.8 

28.3 

23.2 

22.7 

23.0 

4.8 

4.5 

4.6 

0.5 

0.2 

9.2 

9.7 

9.4 

11  yrs.  6  mos. —  12  yrs.  5  mos  

0.2 

0.1 

1.1 

1.2 

1.1 

6.6 

5.2 

6.9 

21.4 

17.1 

19.5 

30.3 

30.3 

30.3 

24.7 

24.6 

24.7 

5.8 

3.0 

4.4 

9.7 

9.6 

9.6 

12  yre.  6  mos. —  13  yrs.  5  mos  

0.1 

0.004 

0.3 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

3.7 

1.3 

2.8 

9.3 

8.9 

9.1 

22.1 

21.5 

21.8 

32.5 

33.8 

33.1 

26.0 

31.2 

28.5 

13.3 

10.8 

12.5 

8.5 

9.2 

8.8 

13  yrs  6  mos  -  14  yrs  5  mos 

0.1 

0.004 

0.2 

0.1 

1.5 

0.7 

1.2 

4.0 

3.5 

3.8 

9.9 

11.5 

10.6 

22.0 

19.9 

21.2 

3.3.7 

35.2 

34.4 

36.1 

48.6 

40.0 

5.9 

6.3 

6.1 

14  yrs.  6  mos. —  15  yrs.  5  mos  

0.6 

0.3 

1  9 

0.2 

1.2 

6.0 

5.7 

5.9 

11.9 

13.1 

12.4 

22.6 

22.6 

22.6 

29.7 

3.7 

3.5 

3.6 

0.2 

0. 1 

0.7 

0.4 

0.2 

0.1 

1.0 

0.4 

0.7 

3.0 

3.0 

3.0 

9.6 

5.5 

7.6 

9.6 

8.1 

9.2 

1 . 1 

0.7 

0.9 

0.2 

0.1 

0.7 

0.4 

0.6 

1.2 

O.o 

1.9 

1.5 

1.7 

2.7 

0.8 

0.2 

0.3 

0.2 

0.5 

0.3 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.01 

0.04 

1.2 

0.8 

0.02 

0.01 

29.6 

28.0 

19.1 

23.9 

21.0 

12.4 

15.3 

13.6 

10.0 

12.4 

10.9 

9.5 

8.1 

6.8 

7.4 

7.1 

5.5 

4.5 

5.0 

5.8 

3.5 

4.7 

13.3 

10.8 

12.5 

14.2 

15.9 

15.0 

55.2 

54.5 

54.9 

46.6 

41.6 

44.6 

43.5 

47.2 

45.1 

30.6 

34.  1 

32.0 

27.2 

29.7 

23.2 

22.7 

23.0 

24.7 

24.6 

24.7 

26.0 

31.2 

28.5 

36.1 

48.6 

40.0 

Overage  

18.0 

15.9 

17.1 

34.3 

34.4 

34.3 

44.2 

37.5 

41.3 

59.5 

53.5 

57.1 

65.7 

57.5 

62.1 

69.9 

70.0 

69.9 

69.8 

70.9 

70.3 

68.3 

65.3 

50.6 

40.5 

47.5 

47.7 

45.5 

46.8 

TABLE  XLV. 

Non-Promotions  by  Causes  in  Grades  I=IX,  Elementary  Schools,  for  the  Scholastic  Year  1924=1925.    (City  Wide.) 


I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

Total. 

Causes. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

559 

402 

961 

387 

281 

668 

270 

187 

457 

349 

231 

580 

294 

259 

553 

282 

280 

562 

198 

156 

354 

82 

99 

181 

28 

15 

43 

2,449 

1,910 

4,359 

Physical  disability 

102 

91 

193 

46 

31 

77 

36 

33 

69 

59 

47 

106 

50 

29 

79 

33 

38 

71 

37 

45 

82 

16 

22 

38 

7 

5 

12 

386 

341 

727 

152 

82 

234 

110 

44 

154 

80 

51 

131 

201 

87 

288 

172 

98 

270 

184 

70 

254 

147 

55 

202 

73 

37 

110 

32 

12 

44 

1,151 

536 

1,687 

Home  conditions  

10 

8 

18 

0 

3 

5 

3 

8 

8 

7 

15 

15 

10 

25 

11 

13 

24 

14 

9 

23 

4 

6 

10 

3 

3 

76 

59 

135 

60 

146 

10 

7 

17 

16 

10 

24 

19 

43 

22 

25 

47 

15 

19 

34 

10 

12 

22 

4 

3 

7 

4 

1 

191 

156 

347 

Irregular  attendance  

217 

170 

387 

38 

21 

24 

44 

36 

37 

73 

39 

43 

82 

28 

37 

65 

19 

42 

61 

20 

21 

41 

6 

4 

10 

427 

395 

822 

Repeated  change  of  schools 

13 

13 

26 

17 

11 

28 

5 

12 

17 

12 

9 

21 

14 

9 

23 

16 

10 

26 

2 

10 

12 

5 

10 

2 

2 

79 

165 

90 

09 

159 

19 

39 

17 

23 

40 

34 

23 

57 

15 

12 

27 

16 

21 

37 

10 

8 

18 

4 

10 

388 

Total  

895 

2,124 

633 

418 

1,051 

453 

339 

792 

723 

460 

1,183 

621 

485 

1,106 

585 

488 

1,073 

437 

337 

774 

208 

199 

407 

83 

37 

120 

4,972 

3,658 

8,630 

TABLE  XLV  I. 

Percentage  of  Non=Promotions  by  Causes  in  Grades  I=IX,  Elementary  Schools,  for  the  Scholastic  Year  1924=1925.    (City  Wide.) 


I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI 

VII. 

VIII 

IX. 

Total. 

Causes. 

B 

G. 

T. 

B 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

Low  ability  

45 

5 

44.9 

45.2 

61 

1 

67.2 

63.6 

59.6 

55.2 

57.7 

48.3 

50.2 

49.0 

47.3 

53.4 

50.0 

48 

2 

57.4 

52.4 

45.3 

46.3 

45.7 

39.4 

49.7 

44.5 

33.7 

40.5 

35.8 

49.3 

52.2 

50.5 

8 

3 

10.1 

9.1 

7 

7.4 

7.3 

7.9 

9.7 

8.7 

8.2 

10.2 

9.0 

8.1 

6.0 

7.1 

5 

e 

7.8 

6.6 

8.5 

13.4 

10.6 

7.8 

11.1 

9.3 

8.4 

13.5 

10.0 

7.8 

9.3 

8.4 

Lack  of  application  

12 

4 

9.2 

11.0 

17 

4 

10.5 

14.7 

17.7 

15.0 

16.5 

27.8 

18.9 

24.3 

27.7 

20.2 

24.4 

31 

5 

14.3 

23.7 

33.6 

16.3 

36.7 

35.1 

18.6 

27.0 

38.6 

32.4 

36.7 

14.7 

19.5 

Home  conditions  

0 

8 

0.9 

0.8 

0 

9 

0.7 

0.9 

1.1 

0.9 

1.0 

1.1 

1.5 

1.3 

2.4 

2.1 

2.3 

1 

2.7 

2.2 

3.2 

2.7 

3.0 

1.9 

3.0 

2.5 

2.5 

1.5 

1.6 

1.6 

Late  entrance  

7 

0 

6.7 

6.9 

1 

1.7 

1.6 

3.5 

2.9 

3.3 

3.3 

4.1 

3.5 

5.2 

4.2 

2 

6 

3.9 

3.2 

2.3 

3.6 

2.8 

1.9 

1.7 

4.8 

2.7 

4.2 

3.8 

4.3 

4.0 

Irregular  attendance  

17 

7 

19.0 

18.2 

0 

5.0 

5.6 

5.3 

5.8 

5.6 

5.0 

8.0 

6.3 

8.9 

7.4 

4 

7.6 

6.1 

4.3 

12.5 

7.9 

10.6 

10.1 

7.2 

10.8 

8.3 

8.6 

10.8 

Repeated  change  of  schools  

1 

1 

1.2 

2 

7 

2.6 

2.7 

3.5 

2.1 

1.7 

2.0 

1.8 

2.3 

1.9 

2.1 

2 

7 

2.0 

2.4 

0.5 

3.0 

1.6 

2.4 

2.5 

2.5 

2.4 

1.7 

1.7 

7 

3 

7.7 

7.5 

3 

0 

4.8 

3.7 

5.1 

4.7 

5.0 

4.8 

2.4 

2.4 

2 

7 

4.3 

3.4 

2.3 

2.4 

2.3 

1.9 

3.0 

2.5 

1.2 

0.8 

4.1 

5.0 

4.5 

2.5 
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An  analysis  of  this  table  shows  that  of  all  non-promoted 
pupils,  15  per  cent  are  underage,  38.3  per  cent  are  normal  age 
and  46.8  per  cent  are  overage  for  their  grades.  In  Grade  I, 
where  the  non-promotion  rate  is  greatest,  28  per  cent  of  the 
pupils  are  underage.  The  per  cent  of  underage  pupils  decreases 
from  28  per  cent  in  Grade  I  until  it  reaches  4.7  per  cent  in 
Grade  VIII.  Then,  there  is  an  increase  of  7.8  per  cent  in  the 
underage  group  in  Grade  IX.  Beginning  with  Grade  IV,  the 
per  cents  of  the  overage  pupils  exceed  the  combined  per  cents  of 
the  underage  and  normal  groups  in  all  grades,  except  Grade  IX. 
Thus,  the  causal  relationship  between  overageness  and  non- 
promotions  is  very  marked  in  all  grades,  except  the  first.  This 
large  percentage  of  overage  pupils  undoubtedly  explains  much 
of  the  elimination  of  pupils  in  the  upper  grades  for  there  we 
have  a  survival  of  the  fittest.  It.  also  confirms  the  large  amount 
of  retardation  in  the  overage  group  as  pointed  out  on  page  30. 

Figure  24  shows  the  amount  of  non-promotion  in  the  under- 
age, normal  age,  and  overage  groups.  Again  the  amount  of 
non-promotion  of  pupils  three  years  and  more  overage  is 
amazingly  large. 

Non-Promotions  By  Causes  And  Grades. 

Having  determined  the  relationship  between  age  and  non- 
promotion,  a  further  investigation  was  carried  on  to  find  out 
the  causes  of  the  non-promotion  of  these  pupils.  Non-promo- 
tion may  be  due  to  a  number  of  reasons,  but  the  following 
causes  were  discussed  with  the  Committee  on  Statistics  and 
were  selected  as  the  ones  most  suitable  to  our  school  conditions ; 
namely,  low  ability,  physical  disability,  lack  of  application, 
home  conditions,  late  entrance,  irregular  attendance,  repeated 
change  of  schools,  and  for  any  other  reason.  The  teachers 
were  then  instructed  to  determine,  according  to  their  best 
judgment,  the  main  cause  of  non-promotion.  If  non-promotion 
was  the  result  of  several  factors,  all  but  the  chief  reason  was 
discarded.  In  determining  low  ability  the  teachers  were 
aided  by  the  intelligence  ratios  whenever  they  were  available. 

Table  XLV  shows  the  number  of  pupils  of  each  sex  in  each 
grade  in  the  elementary  schools  who  failed  on  account  of  the 
causes  given.  Table  XLVI  and  Figure  25  give  these  data  in 
percentages.  The  table  should  be  read  as  follows:  In  Grade  I, 
45.5  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  44.9  per  cent  of  the  girls,  a  total 
of  45.2  per  cent  of  the  pupils  failed  because  of  low  ability; 
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8.3  per  cent  of  the  boys,  10.1  per  cent  of  the  girls,  a  total  of  9.1 
per  cent  of  the  pupils  failed  because  of  physical  disability,  and 
so  on.  From  these  tables  it  can  be  seen  that  low  ability 
forms  a  very  strong  factor  in  causing  non-promotion  throughout 
the  grades.  In  fact,  it  is  by  far  the  most  important  of  all 
causes  of  non-promotion.  As  a  reason  for  the  failure  of  pupils 
it  reaches  its  height  in  the  second  grade,  then  drops  6  per  cent 


°    I       JT       m       UT       J       IT      12"      JEZT  .zx 
FIGURE  25. 

in  the  third  grade,  remains  about  constant  in  Grades  IV,  V 
and  VI,  after  which  there  is  a  drop  of  about  7  per  cent  in  the 
seventh  grade  and  a  larger  decrease  of  about  9  per  cent  in  Grade 
IX. 

Physical  disability  as  a  cause  of  non-promotion  remains 
quite  a  constant  factor  throughout  all  grades.  There  is  a 
range  from  7.1  per  cent  in  Grade  V  to  10.6  per  cent  in  Grade  VII. 
In  all  other  grades  it  holds  close  to  the  median  of  8.4  per  cent. 

Lack  of  application  comes  second  in  importance  as  a  great 
cause  producing  non-promotion.    There  is  a  gradual  rise,  in 
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the  percentages  of  non-promotion  due  to  this  cause,  from  11.0 
per  cent  in  Grade  I  to  36.7  per  cent  in  Grade  IX,  with  the 
exception  of  Grade  VIII,  where  the  percentage  is  27.0.  This 
decrease  in  Grade  VIII  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
graduating  grade  for  most  elementary  schools  and  pupils 
seeking  graduation  apply  themselves  more  readily  to  their 
work.  Lack  of  application  causes  many  failures  in  the  grades 
in  which  pupils  reach  the  compulsory  school  age  and  are  only 
awaiting  the  time  to  leave  school. 

Home  conditions  have  little  effect  upon  the  causes  of  non- 
promotion.  Their  influence,  however,  is  felt  most  keenly  by 
the  pupils  in  the  upper  grades. 

Late  entrance  and  irregular  attendance  affect  chiefly  the 
non-promotions  of  first  grade  pupils.  Since  4.0  per  cent  of  all 
the  cases  of  non-promotion  are  due  to  late  entrance  and  9.5 
per  cent  to  irregular  attendance,  with  study,  the  number  of 
non-promotions  in  the  schools  could  be  reduced. 

Repeated  change  of  schools  as  a  reason  for  non-promotion 
concerns  only  1.9  per  cent  of  these  pupils.  This  is  a  good 
indication  that  the  work  in  our  schools  is  conducted  in  such  a 
manner  that  pupils  can  change  from  one  district  to  another 
without  suffering  much  loss  by  the  change. 

The  fact  that  only  4.5  per  cent  of  the  pupils  were  reported 
as  failing  for  any  other  reason  than  those  listed  shows  that 
the  teachers  were  very  conscientious  in  their  endeavors  to 
record  the  main  reason  for  the  non-promotion  of  each  pupil. 
It  also  shows  that  the  probable  causes  for  non-promotion  were 
well  selected.  Because  of  the  small  influence  which  home  con- 
ditions, irregular  attendance,  repeated  change  of  schools, 
and  other  reasons  had  upon  non-promotions,  only  the  four 
prominent  causes  of  non-promotion;  namely,  low  ability, 
physical  disability,  lack  of  application,  and  irregular  attendance 
are  shown  in  Figure  25. 

In  considering  these  data  from  the  point  of  view  of  sex,  it 
is  seen  that  the  various  causes  affect  boys  and  girls  differently. 
In  every  grade  except  the  first  and  third,  the  percentage  of  girls 
who  fail  because  of  low  ability  exceeds  that  of  the  boys.  The 
actual  difference,  however,  is  probably  not  as  great  as  the 
teachers'  judgment  would  seem  to  indicate  because  every  recent 
investigation,  based  on  controlled  testing,  shows  that  the 
mental  ability  of  the  two  sexes  is  practically  the  same. 
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In  every  grade,  except  the  fifth,  physical  disability  causes 
more  non-promotions  for  the  girls  than  the  boys.  This  fact  is 
especially  noticeable  in  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades. 

The  percentage  of  boys  who  fail  for  lack  of  application  is 
greater  in  every  grade  than  that  of  the  girls  who  fail  for  this 
reason.  The  difference  between  percentages  of  non-promotions 
for  the  boys,  and  non-promotions  for  the  girls  ranges  from  2.7 
per  cent  in  Grade  III  to  17.3  per  cent  in  Grade  VII.  Thus, 
although  these  data  show  the  boys  are  slightly  superior  intel- 
lectually to  the  girls,  more  fail  to  receive  promotion  due  to 
lack  of  application.  It  must  be  noted  that  these  results  are 
based  upon  the  teachers'  judgment  and  are  not  due  to  a  thor- 
ough investigation  of  each  case.  Since  19.5  per  cent  of  all 
failures  of  all  the  pupils  are  due  to  this  cause,  this  problem  must 
be  given  careful  consideration.  If  this  cause  could  be  reduced 
or  eliminated,  the  number  of  non-promotions  would  be  lessened. 

In  the  other  causes,  namely,  home  conditions,  irregular 
attendance,  repeated  change  of  schools,  and  for  any  other 
reason,  the  boys  and  girls  are  similarly  affected.  The  differ- 
ences between  the  sexes  are  slight,  due  to  the  small  number  of 
cases  involved. 

The  problem,  then,  of  reducing  non-promotion  should  begin 
with  a  study  of  the  pupils  in  the  first  grade  where  the  greatest 
number  of  non-promotions  exist.  Table  XLIV  shows  that 
28.0  per  cent  of  the  non-promoted  pupils  in  Grade  I  were 
underage  for  the  grade.  Undoubtedly,  many  of  them  were 
mentally  unable  to  do  the  work  and  should  never  have  been 
entered  in  this  grade.  Such  a  condition  is  indicated  in  Table 
XL VI  by  the  fact  that  according  to  the  teacher's  judgment 
45.2  per  cent  of  these  children  are  of  low  mental  ability.  If 
the  use  of  intelligence  tests  for  all  pupils,  especially  the  under- 
age pupils,  entering  the  first  grade  supplemented  the  other 
entrance  conditions,  there  would  be  less  failures  in  this  grade. 

All  pupils  who  are  reported  as  failing  because  of  low  ability 
should  be  checked  by  intelligence  and  achievement  tests  in 
order  to  determine  the  correctness  of  the  teachers'  judgment. 
If  the  tests  show  that  the  pupil  is  capable  of  doing  the  work  of 
the  next  grade,  he  should  be  given  the  opportunity  of  trying 
the  advanced  work. 

Lack  of  application  is  a  serious  problem.  The  causes  pro- 
ducing it  should  be  studied  and  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
eradicate  it. 


TABLE  XLVII. 

Non-Promotions,  Failures  by  Subjects  in  Grades  I-VI,  Elementary  Schools,  for  the  Scholastic  Year  1924=1925.    (City  Wide.) 


Grade  T. 

Grade  II. 

G 

IADE  III. 

G 

RADE  IV. 

Grade  V. 

Grade  VI. 

Totals 

Failures  by  Subjects. 

B. 

T 

G. 

1 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

B. 

G. 

T. 

Readin  and  literature 

1  195 

873 

2,068 

568 

361 

929 

302 

203 

505 

202 

147 

349 

135 

101 

236 

180 

110 

290 

2,582 

1,795 

4,377 

294 

219 

513 

190 

127 

317 

210 

152 

362 

312 

825 

447 

309 

428 

275 

703 

2,082 

1,394 

3,476 

744 

540 

1,284 

374 

250 

624 

269 

193 

462 

178 

499 

212 

335 

216 

136 

352 

2,136 

1,420 

3,556 

678 

489 

1,167 

402 

280 

682 

330 

268 

598 

600 

421 

1,021 

523 

407 

930 

473 

413 

886 

3,006 

2,278 

5,284 

4 

6 

6 

392 

281 

673 

379 

372 

751 

363 

359 

722 

1,144 

1,020 

2,164 

2 

2 

48 

94 

53 

147 

302 

324 

626 

446 

412 

858 

Totals  

2,911 

2,121 

5,032 

1,538 

1,020 

2,558 

1,119 

822 

1,941 

2,076 

1,374 

3,450 

1,790 

1,365 

3,155 

1,962 

1,617 

3,579 

11,396 

8,319 

19,715 

Number  Non-promoted  pupils  

1,229 

895 

2,124 

633 

41S 

1,051 

453 

339 

792 

723 

460 

1,183 

|- 

485 

1,106 

585 

488 

1,073 

4,244 

3,085 

7,329 

TABLE  XLVI1I. 

Percentage  of  Non=Promotions,  Failures  by  Subjects  in  Grades  I-VI,  Elementary  Schools,  for  the  Scholastic  Year  1924=1925.    (City  Wide.) 


Failures  bv  Subjects. 


G. 


Reading  and  literature. 

English  

Spelling  

Arithmetic  

Geography  

History  


97.2 
23.9 
60.5 


97.5 
24.5 
60.3 
54.6 


97.4 
24.2 
60.5 
54.9 


89.7 
30.0 
59.1 


59.8 
67.0 


59.4 
64.9 
0.6 


60.7 
46.4 
59.4 
72.8 


59.9 
44.8 
56.9 
79.1 
1.8 


63.8 
45.7 
58.3 
75.5 


27.9 
71.0 
44.4 


91.5 
61.0 
7.6 


21.7 
72.0 


76.7 
10.9 


73.2 
36.9 
80.9 
62.1 


22.5 
56.4 
27.9 
84.6 
73.6 


49.1 
50.3 
70.8 
27.0 
10.5 


58.2 
45.2 
46.0 
73.8 


59.7 
47.4 
48.5 
72.1 
29.5 
11.7 
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Irregular  attendance  requires  the  co-operation  of  the  school, 
the  attendance  officer,  and  the  home.  It  is  a  problem  which 
must  be  worked  out  individually  for  each  district.  Non- 
promotions  can  be  reduced  if  the  attendance  records  are 
watched  carefully. 

Non-Promotions  —  Failures  by  Subjects  in  Grades  I-VI. 

Another  interesting  study  of  non-promotions  shows  the 
number  and  per  cent  of  failures  made  by  the  non-promoted 
pupils  in  Grades  I-VI  in  reading  and  literature,  English,  spelling, 
arithmetic,  geography  and  history.  Table  XL VII  gives  these 
data  by  subjects  and  grades.  It  reads:  Of  the  1,229  non- 
promoted  boys  in  Grade  I,  1,195  failed  in  reading  and  litera- 
ture, 294  in  English,  744  in  spelling,  678  in  arithmetic, 
making  a  total  of  2,911  failures  in  all  subjects  in  this  grade, 
and  so  on. 

Table  XL VIII  presents  these  facts  in  percentages  and  is, 
therefore,  better  for  purposes  of  comparison.  It  is  interpreted 
in  a  manner  similar  to  Table  XLVII.  Note  the  high  per- 
centages of  failures  in  reading  and  literature  in  Grade 
t.  Ninety-seven  and  four  tenths  per  cent  of  all  the  pupils  in 
this  grade  failed  in  that  subject.  This  situation  is  to  be 
expected  since  this  is  the  most  important  subject  .taught  in 
this  grade.  The  per  cents  of  failures  in  this  subject  decrease 
from  97.4  per  cent  in  Grade  I  to  21.3  per  cent  in  Grade  V,  with 
an  increase  of  about  6  per  cent  in  Grade  VI.  The  three 
lowest  grades  show  the  smallest  per  cents  of  failure  in 
English  while  the  pupils  in  Grades  IV,  V,  and  VI,  find  English  a 
difficult  subject.  In  these  grades  the  per  cents  of  failures  in 
this  subject  are  about  uniform.  Spelling  decreases  in  difficulty 
after  the  third  grade.  Arithmetic  is  the  cause  of  many  failures 
in  Grades  IV-VI,  inclusive,  the  greatest  amount  of  failure  in 
this  subject  being  in  Grade  IV.  Since  the  study  of  geography 
really  begins  in  the  fourth  grade  and  history  in  the  sixth,  the 
greatest  per  cents  of  failures  in  these  subjects  will  be  found  in 
the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades,  if  one  makes  a  study  of  the 
failures  in  only  the  first  six  grades. 

Since  we  shall  always  have  pupils  who  will  not  be  able  to 
accomplish  as  much  work  as  others  in  their  grades,  should  we 
require  the  same  courses  of  study  for  all  pupils?  Could  not  a 
program  of  study  be  arranged  to  meet  the  capacities  of  these 
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non-promoted  pupils?  Many  non-promotions  are  caused  by 
rigid  adherence  to  the  idea  that  whatever  is  good  for  one  pupil 
is  good  for  another.  We  need  more  consideration  of  individual 
differences,  better  classification  of  pupils,  and  modified  courses 
of  study,  if  we  are  to  facilitate  promotions  and  reduce  pupil 
elimination. 

i 

Promotions  and  Non-Promotions  — ■  High  Schools. 
A  study  of  non-promotions  in  the  high  schools  shows  many 
conditions  similar  to  those  found  in  the  elementary  survey,  so 
only  the  main  points  of  likenesses  and  differences  will  be 
discussed. 

Table  XLIX  shows  the  number  belonging  on  June  25,  1925, 
the  number  promoted  and  non-promoted,  and  the  per  cents 
which  the  number  promoted  and  non-promoted  were  of  the 
number  belonging  in  each  grade  of  the  high  school.  It  reads : 
Of  the  2,760  boys  in  Grade  IX,  2,334  boys  or  84.6  per  cent  were 
promoted,  and  426  boys  or  15.4  per  cent  were  non-promoted ; 
of  the  2,511  girls,  2,290  girls  or  91.2  per  cent  were  promoted 
and  221  girls  or  8.8  per  cent  were  non-promoted,  and  so  on. 

Considering  the  promotions  by  grades,  it  shows  that  there  is 
a  range  from  86.0  per  cent  promotions  in  Grade  XI  to  95.4  per 
cent  in  Grade  XII.  The  three  lowest  grades  have  about  the 
same  percentages  of  promotion.  The  average  rate  of  promotion 
for  all  pupils  is  89.0  per  cent,  1.4  per  cent  lower  than  the  aver- 
age rate  of  promotions  in  the  elementary  grades.  In  fact, 
Grade  XII  is  the  only  grade  that  equals  or  surpasses  the  pro- 
motion rates  of  the  grades  in  the  elementary  schools.  The 
promotion  rate  of  Grade  IX  pupils  in  the  elementary  schools 
is  94.8  per  cent,  while  that  of  the  Grade  IX  in  the  high  schools 
is  87.7  per  cent,  a  difference  of  7.1  per  cent  in  favor  of  the 
elementary  schools.  In  all  grades  the  percentages  of  pro- 
motion for  girls  exceed  those  of  the  boys.  Figure  26  shows 
very  plainly  these  promotion  and  non-promotion  data  for  each 
grade  and  sex. 
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FIGURE  26. 

Showing  Per  Cent  of  Non=Promotions  in  Grades  IX  to  XII, 
High  Schools. 

Non-Promotions  by  Ages  and  Grades. 
In  order  to  determine  the  cause  for  the  higher  promotion 
rates  for  girls,  a  study  was  made  of  the  ages  of  non-promoted 
pupils  and  the  causes  for  which  they  were  non-promoted. 
Table  L  gives  the  distribution  of  pupils  by  ages  and  grades, 
and  also,  shows  the  number  of  pupils  who  were  underage, 
normal  age,  and  overage  for  their  grades.  These  same 
data  are  given  in  percentages  in  Table  LI.  This  table  shows 
that  there  is  a  steady  increase  in  each  Grade  from  IX  to  XII 
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in  the  percentage  of  non-promoted  pupils  who  are  underage 
and,  likewise,  a  corresponding  decrease  in  overageness.  The 
total  percentage  of  non-promotions  of  underage  pupils  is  17.3 
per  cent.  This  large  increase  in  non-promotions  of  underage 
pupils  may  be  due  in  a  measure  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
overage  pupils  have  been  eliminated  after  they  have  reached 
the  compulsory  school  age  in  the  elementary  grades.  How- 
ever, the  non-promotion  of  underage  pupils  becomes  a  serious 
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FIGURE  27. 


problem  when  one  considers  that  all  scientific  studies  show 
that  the  underage  pupils  are  the  brightest.  In  view  of  this 
fact  there  should  be  practically  no  non-promotion  among 
underage  pupils.  Figure  27  illustrates  graphically  the  data 
given  in  Table  LI. 

Figure  27  is  based  upon  Table  LI  and  shows  the  number  and 
the  percentages  of  non-promoted  pupils  who  were  underage, 
normal  age,  or  overage  and  the  degree  to  which  they  were 
underage  and  overage.  One  should  note  the  large  number  of 
underage  pupils  who  have  failed  of  promotion.  It  should  be 
possible  to  salvage  most  of  these  pupils. 
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Non-Promotions  by  Causes  and  Grades. 
The  study  of  the  causes  of  non-promotions  should  be  helpful 
to  all  interested  in  the  question  of  non-promotion.  Table  LII 
shows  the  distribution  of  non-promoted  pupils  in  grades  accord- 
ing to  the  causes  of  non-promotion.  These  numbers  are 
shown  in  percentages  in  Table  LIU.  Considering  the  four 
main  causes  of  non-promotion;  namely,  low  ability,  physical 
disability,  lack  of  application,  and  irregular  attendance,  we 
find  about  the  same  situation  existing  in  the  high  schools  as 
was  found  in  the  elementary  schools.  Figure  28  shows  these 
facts  plainly. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  percentage  of  boys  failing 
because  of  low  ability  decreases  from  39.4  per  cent  in  Grade 
IX  to  23.8  per  cent  in  Grade  XII.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
percentage  of  the  non-promoted  girls  due  to  low  ability  increases 
from  46.2  per  cent  in  Grade  IX  to  54.2  per  cent  in  Grade  XII. 
Of  all  pupils  who  failed  of  promotion  because  of  low  ability 
34.6  per  cent  were  boys  and  47.3  per  cent  were  girls.  This 
table,  therefore,  shows  that  low  ability  was  the  main  cause  of 
the  non-promotion  of  girls  in  the  high  schools.  This  con- 
dition should  be  noted  carefully  inasmuch  as  all  scientific 
investigations  have  shown  that  the  sexes  have  equal  mental 
ability.  Therefore,  the  decrease  in  the  percentage  of  girls  in 
each  grade  who  fail  because  of  low  ability  should  be  approxi- 
mately the  same  as  that  of  the  boys  who  fail  for  this  reason. 

This  table  also  shows  that  more  girls  than  boys  failed  due 
to  physical  disability.  The  girls  have  a  2.8  per  cent  dis- 
advantage due  to  this  cause. 

However,  the  percentages  of  boys  who  failed  because  of  lack 
of  application  greatly  exceed  those  of  the  girls.  There  is  a 
range  of  44.8  per  cent  non-promotions  of  boys  in  Grade  IX 
to  55.6  per  cent  in  Grade  XII,  who  failed  because  they  did 
not  apply  themselves  to  their  work.  The  percentage  of  girls 
who  failed  because  of  lack  of  application  remains  about  21 
per  cent  in  all  grades.  It  is  slightly  higher  in  Grade  XI  where 
the  per  cent  is  28.3.  The  percentage  of  all  boijs  who  jail  for 
this  reason  exceeds  that  of  all  the  girls  by  234  Ver  ceni-  These 
data  indicate  that  lack  of  application  is  the  great  cause  of 
non-promotion  of  boys  in  high  schools. 

Irregular  attendance  causes  9  per  cent  of  all  the  non-promo- 
lions  of  pupils  in  the  high  schools.  It  affects  the  non-pro- 
motion rate  of  girls  more  seriously  than  that  of  the  boys. 
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FIGURE  28. 

Showing  Important  Causes  of  Non=Promotions  in  Grades 
IX  to  XII,  High  Schools. 
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Thus,  the  question  of  non-promotions  has  many  serious 
aspects.  In  addition  to  those  already  pointed  out,  it  often 
causes  dissatisfaction  and  discouragement,  and  at  times,  it 
lessens  a  pupil's  efficiency  and  breaks  his  morale.  It  increases 
the  amount  of  overageness  in  our  schools  which  culminates  in 
over  crowded  conditions  in  the  first  six  grades  where  the 
amount  of  retardation  is  greatest.  It,  also,  results  in  a  large 
amount  of  elimination  in  Grades  VI  and  VII  where  the  com- 
pulsory school  age  is  generally  reached  by  the  retarded  pupils. 
Non-promotion  in  high  schools  often  disheartens  the  pupils 
and  decreases  the  parents'  desire  to  keep  the  children  in  school. 
Furthermore,  the  cost  of  instruction  is  materially  affected  when 
the  same  unit  of  instruction  must  be  repeated  by  the  non- 
promoted  pupils.  Therefore,  non-promotion  becomes  a  prob- 
lem of  great  significance  which  can  best  be  met  by  the  prin- 
cipal in  accordance  with  the  conditions  existing  in  his  school. 


SECTION    III. —  RATINGS    OF    PUPILS    IN    SUBJECTS    FOR  THE 
SCHOLASTIC  YEAR  1924-1925. 

Closely  related  to  the  problems  of  permanent  withdrawals, 
promotions  and  non-promotions  is  the  question  of  the  teachers' 
marks,  for  the  success  or  failure  of  a  pupil  is  largely  deter- 
mined by  the  rating  system  of  the  teacher's  method  of  evalua- 
ting the  marks  which  she  assigns  to  the  pupil  for  his  work. 
When  this  study  was  made  the  following  uniform  system  of 
marking  and  of  recording  marks  in  Grades  VII-XII,  inclusive, 
was  in  use. 

TABLE  LIV. 
Scale  of  Marks. 


Mark. 


Accomplishment. 


Explanation. 


A 
B 
C 
1) 

E 


90-100  per  cent,  inclusive 
75-89  per  cent,  inclusive 
60-74  per  cent,  inclusive 
50-59  per  cent,  inclusive 
40-49  per  cent,  inclusive. 


Excellent,  full  credit. 
Good,  full  credit. 
Passable,  full  credit. 
Unsatisfactory,  half  credit. 
Failure,  no  credit. 


For  work  which  was  unsatisfactory  but  which  represented 
about  half  accomplishment,  the  Grade  D  was  assigned.  A 
grade  of  D  was  given  one  half  of  the  diploma  points  assigned 
for  satisfactory  work  in  the  same  subject.  A  pupil  who 
received  a  grade  of  D  in  any  given  subject  was  allowed  to  take 
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up  the  work  of  the  next  year  in  that  subject,  but  only  on  pro- 
bation. At  the  end  of  four  months,  if  his  subject  teacher  and 
principal  judged  it  best,  the  pupil  could  have  been  demoted 
in  that  subject  and  if  he  then  earned  a  grade  of  C  or  better, 
he  received  full  credit  for  that  year's  work.  If,  however,  he 
made  good  in  the  advanced  work,  he  was  given  full  credit  for 
the  work  of  both  years.  Teachers  and  principals  were  urged 
to  use  great  care  in  granting  the  grade  of  D,  for  this  mark  was 
intended  to  help  and  encourage  pupils  who  were  somewhat 
below  the  passing  mark,  and  who  could  reasonably  be  expected 
to  accomplish  the  advanced  work  with  the  rest  of  the  class. 
Since  the  completion  of  this  study  the  granting  of  half  credit 
to  Grade  D  has  been  discontinued. 

Furthermore,  a  committee  of  principals  stated  in  "  School 
Document  No.  3  —  1925  —  Organization  and  Administration 
of  Intermediate  Schools  in  Boston,"  which  appeared  after  the 
data  for  this  study  had  been  collected,  the  following  sugges- 
tions in  regard  to  the  question  of  a  standard  curve  of  rating. 

"An  absolutely  uniform  standard  of  marking  with  a  conse- 
quent absolutely  uniform  curve  of  progress  in  all  the  grades  of 
all  the  schools  of  the  city  cannot  be  set.  The  size  of  individual 
classes,  the  size  of  the  individual  schools,  the  type  of  pupils, 
varying  from  district  to  district,  and  in  the  same  district 
from  year  to  year,  and  numerous  other  factors  make  any  attempt 
to  set  such  a  standard  as  impracticable  as  it  is  undesirable. 
.  .  .  The  principal  and  the  teacher  will  always  remain 
the  best  judges  of  the  pupils'  progress  and  there  is  no  thought 
of  hampering  them  by  any  fixed  arbitrary  standard.  A  sug- 
gestive curve  seems,  however,  to  be  at  least  desirable. 

"The  following  limits,  based  upon  actual  experience  and  a 
study  of  the  statistics  available,  are  suggested,  with  the  request 
that  principals  and  teachers  keep  them  in  mind  when  making 
up  and  recording  the  marks  of  their  pupils. 

A   5-15  per  cent. 

B   25-35  per  cent. 

C   40-50  per  cent. 

D  5-10  per  cent. 

E  5-10  per  cent. 

"In  the  above  table  the  limits  set  for  Grade  A  may  seem 
rather  wide.  The  average  seems  to  be  about  9  per  cent  and  the 
limits  do  not  vary  much  from  8  per  cent  to  12  per  cent.  It 
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has  seemed  best  to  widen  these  limits  somewhat.  It  may 
often1  happen  that  in  a  large  class  of  pupils  in  one  of  the  lower 
grades  only  5  per  cent  of  the  pupils  can  justly  be  marked  A. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  good  division  of  upper  class  pupils  in  the 
high  school  will  often  earn  at  least  15  per  cent  and  possibly  a 
still  greater  proportion  of  A's,  and  this,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  standards  set  for  both  effort  and  attainments  are  naturally 
more  rigid  in  the  upper  grades. 

"The  percentages  assigned  for  "B"  and  "C"  need  no  com- 
ment. In  all  schools  the  great  bulk  of  the  pupils  may  be 
expected  to  earn  these  marks.  The  limits  set  —  65  per  cent  to 
85  per  cent  —  for  these  two  marks  combined  are  certainly 
wide  enough. 

"  Heretofore,  the  average  percentage  of  "D's,"  "E's"  and 
"F's"  lumped  together  has  been  about  14  per  cent  or  15  per 
cent.  In  few  cases  has  it  exceeded  20  per  cent,  and  it  has 
seldom  been  less  than  9  per  cent  or  10  per  cent  for  each  of 
these  two  marks. 

"A  good  class  of  high  school  seniors  will  often  have  no 
failures  at  all,  and  in  general,  in  all  schools,  a  constantly 
decreasing  percentage  of  "DV  or  "E's"  may  be  expected 
as  the  pupils  advance  from  the  lower  grades  to  the  higher. 

"It  is  felt  that  the  table  of  percentages  as  given  above  will 
form  a  reasonable  basis  for  establishing  a  tentative  standard 
curve  of  progress  and,  what  is  of  more  importance  and  emi- 
nently desirable,  for  affording  principals  and  teachers  a  basis 
for  checking  up  and  standardizing  in  so  far  as  may  be  possible, 
the  demands  made  upon  pupils  throughout  the  city." 

In  order  to  find  out  how  much  the  factor  of  grading  influ- 
enced the  problems  of  eliminations,  promotions  or  non-promo- 
tion, each  teacher  of  subjects  in  all  regular  classes  in  Grades 
VII-XII,  inclusive,  was  requested  to  send  in  a  distribution 
of  the  marks  which  she  gave  during  the  scholastic  year  1924- 
1925  to  the  pupils  belonging  in  her  classes  on  June  25,  1925. 
The  ratings  were  based  upon  the  "Year's  Record." 

Ratings  of  Pupils  —  Elementary  Schools  —  Grades  VII-IX. 

Tables  LV  and  LVI  show  these  distributions  in  the  elementary 
schools  by  grades  and  sex.  Table  LV  reads:  Of  the  4,372  boys 
enrolled  in  English  classes  in  Grade  VII,  139  boys  dropped  the 
class,  676  left  the  school,  and  3,557  boys  remained  in  the  English 


TABLE  LV. 

Ratings  of  Pupils  in  Subjects,  Grades  VII-IX,  Elementary  Schools,  for  Scholastic  Year  1924-1925.    (City  Wide.) 

Boys. 


Enrolled 
1924-1925 


DM   \  I 


Number 
Enrolled 
1924-1925 


Number 

Left 
School. 


GRADE  IX. 


Nil  i   r 

Enrolled 
1924-1925 


June  25,  1925. 


Nil:, ilc  r 

Left 
School. 


Number 
liiluntriniz 
une  25,  1925 


Ratings  op  Pup 


4,450 
4,353 
4,210 


4,084 
10,649 
10,025 
10,632 
20,405 
10,879 


9,001 
8,427 


TABLE  LVI. 

Ratings  of  Pupils  in  Subjects,  Grades  VII-IX,  Elementary  Schools,  for  Scholastic  Year  1924-1925.    (City  Wide.) 

Girls. 


GRADE  VII. 


Number 
Enrolled 
1924-1925 


Number 
Belon<rine 
June  25, 1925 


June  25,  1925. 


GRADE  VIII. 


Number 
Enrolled 
1924-1925 


Number 
Enrolled 
1924-1925 


Number 
Enrolled 
1924-192.: 


5,260 
9,908 


9,732 
10,100 
20,046 


5,665 
12,070 


35,715 
72,437 


14,251 
30,4:16 


35,715 
72,487  70,312 


31,306 
02,502 


84,782 
171.197 
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classes  on  June  25,  1925.  Of  the  3,557  boys  belonging  on  this 
day,  191  received  grade  A  for  their  year's  work,  952  obtained  B, 
1,781  were  credited  with  C,  448  were  given  a  D,  and  185 
received  an  E. 

Considering  Grade  VIII,  of  the  3,522  boys  enrolled  in  English 
classes  during  the  scholastic  year,  48  dropped  the  class,  357  left 
school,  and  3,117  remained  on  the  last  school  day  of  June,  1925. 
Of  these  3,117  boys,  142  received  the  grade  of  A;  811,  B; 
1,668,  C;  366,  D;  and  130,  E;  and  so  on.  The  totals  at  the 
extreme  right  of  the  table  show  the  number  of  pupils  who 
received  A,  B,  etc.,  for  each  subject  regardless  of  grade.  The 
totals  at  the  bottom  of  the  table  show  the  number  of  pupils  who 
received  A,  B,  etc.,  for  each  grade  regardless  of  subject. 

In  order  to  make  these  data  comparable  the  numbers  obtained 
in  the  ratings  in  each  subject  in  these  tables  are  reduced  to  per- 
centages in  Tables  LVII  and  LVIII.  Table  LVII  should  be 
read  as  follows:  In  Grade  VII,  in  English,  5.4  per  cent  of  the 
boys  obtained  a  grade  of  A;  26.8  per  cent,  B;  50.1  per  cent,  C; 
12.6  per  cent,  D;  and  5.2  per  cent,  E,  and  so  on.  Note  that  in 
most  of  the  subjects  the  greatest  percentages  of  failures  for  the 
boys  appear  in  Grade  IX,  and  for  the  girls  in  Grade  VII.  The 
greatest  failures  for  boys  are  found  in  the  foreign  languages  and 
mathematics  in  each  grade.  The  same  situation  is  true  for  the 
girls,  but  the  difference  in  the  amount  of  failure  is  less  for  the 
girls.  The  lowest  percentages  of  failures  for  both  boys  and 
girls  occur  in  subjects  which  have  hand  work  as  their  basis, 
namely,  drawing  and  industrial  arts.  The  girls  receive  more 
A's  than  the  boys  in  every  subject  and  more  B's  in  every 
subject  except  geography  and  history.  Therefore,  the  boys 
have  correspondingly  larger  per  cents  in  Grades  C,  D,  and  E. 

A  study  of  Table  LVIII  shows  that  in  almost  every  subject  or 
grade  there  is  a  distribution  of  marks  similar  to  the  curve  of 
rating  which  was  suggested  by  the  committee  of  principals 
working  on  this  problem.  All  the  curves  skew  to  the  higher 
end  of  the  distributions,  for  the  percentages  of  B's  are  far  greater 
than  the  percentages  of  D's. 

However,  a  study  of  the  tables  which  give  by  districts  the 
ratings  received  in  each  subject,  which  detailed  data  it  is  im- 
possible to  include  herein,  shows  many  deviations  from  the 
total  distribution  of  marks  in  each  subject.  Some  districts 
skew  to  the  higher  ratings,  others  to  the  lower  gradings,  and 
still  others  follow  along  a  more  normal  distribution  of  the 
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marks.  A  further  study  of  the  marks  of  individual  teachers 
discloses,  also,  this  same  variability  in  distributing  marks. 

The  question  of  marks  is  clearly  a  problem  for  each  principal 
to  solve  in  accordance  with  the  type  of  his  districts,  and  his 
knowledge  of  the  teacher's  point  of  view,  and  her  conception  of 
the  marks  which  she  assigns  to  her  pupils.  Of  course  it  is  not 
always  possible  to  have  this  suggested  distribution  of  marks 
and  no  effort  should  be  made  to  mark  a  pupil  higher  or  lower 
than  the  mark  which  he  has  earned  in  order  to  make  the  class 
marks  conform  to  a  theoretical  distribution.  However,  in  the 
long  run  if  the  teacher's  marks  are  distributed  frequently,  they 
should  approach  this  curve.  The  question  of  the  distribution 
of  marks  is  one  which  should  constantly  be  under  the  attention 
of  each  principal,  for  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in 
determining  the  efficiency  of  his  school,  inasmuch  as  it  affects 
the  promotion  rates,  persistency,  and  the  morale  of  his  pupils. 

Ratings  of  Pupils  —  High  Schools. 

A  study  of  the  ratings  of  pupils  in  subjects  in  high  school 
shows  conditions  which  resemble  in  many  respects  those  found 
in  a  like  study  in  the  elementary  schools.  Therefore,  only  the 
important  points  of  similarity  or  dissimilarity  will  be  discussed. 

Tables  LIX  and  LX  give  the  distributions  of  ratings  in 
English,  foreign  languages,  history,  commercial  subjects, 
mathematics,  science,  drawing  and  industrial  subjects  by  grades 
and  sex.  Table  LIX  reads:  Of  the  11,421  boys  enrolled  in 
the  English  classes,  171  dropped  from  class,  1,524  left  school, 
and  9,726  belonged  in  these  classes  on  June  25,  1925.  Of  these 
9,726  boys,  2,794  were  in  Grade  IX,  2,877  in  Grade  X,  2,158 
in  Grade  XI,  and  1,897  in  Grade  XII.  Of  the  2,794  boys  in 
Grade  IX,  130  received  a  grade  of  A  for  their  year's  work;  651, 
B ;  1 ,449,  C ;  325,  D ;  and  239  a  grade  of  E ;  and  so  on .  The  totals 
on  the  extreme  right  of  the  table  give  the  total  number  of  pupils 
who  received  A,  B,  etc.,  in  each  subject  regardless  of  grade. 
The  totals  at  the  bottom  of  the  table  give  the  total  for  each 
grade  regardless  of  subjects. 

Tables  LXI  and  LXII  give  these  data  in  regard  to  the  rat- 
ings in  percentages  and  are  therefore  better  for  purposes  of 
comparison.  Table  LXI  should  be  read  as  follows:  In  Grade 
IX,  4.7  per  cent  of  the  boys  received  a  grade  of  A  in  English, 
23.3  per  cent,  B;  51.9  per  cent,  C;  11.6  per  cent,  D;  and  8.6  per 
cent,  E,  etc.  Table  LXII  should  be  read  in  a  manner  similar  to 
Table  LXI. 


TABLE  LIX. 

Ratings  of  Pupils  in  Subjects,  Grades  IX-XI1,  High  Schools,  Scholastic  Year  1924-1925.    (City  Wide.) 

Boys. 


Number 
l-VlMTMinL' 
June 
1925. 


RATINGS  t.P  l'l  Til.s  HELi  INGING  JUNE 


7,190 
3,956 


•_',97S  :.,70.:.  l 


842    3,077  5,136 


lVioni'ino 
Juno  20, 
1925. 


TABLE  LX. 

Ratings  of  Pupils  in  Subjects,  Grades  1X-X1I,  High  Schools,  Scholastic  Year  1924-1925.    (City  Wide.) 

Girls. 

ratings  of  pupils  belonging  june  25,  1925. 


10,072 
7,719 
6,331 

12,249 
3,606 


2,966 
2,756 


3,775 
1,222 
2,102 
1,057 
1,146 


5,491 
1,417 
2,753 


,075    1,195    12,689    1,459    4,604    6,487    1,266    1,105  14,921 


213    11,755  5,159 
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Note  that  the  greatest  percentages  of  total  failures  for  boys 
in  high  schools,  as  well  as  in  the  elementary  schools,  occur  in 
foreign  languages  and  mathematics  in  all  grades.  The  girls, 
likewise,  have  their  largest  percentages  of  total  failures  in  mathe- 
matics and  in  foreign  languages  in  all  grades  except  Grade  XI, 
and  in  commercial  subjects  in  Grade  X  and  Grade  XII.  In 
Grade  XI  the  girls  fail  chiefly  in  history  and  science.  In 
drawing  and  industrial  subjects,  both  boys  and  girls  receive  the 
smallest  percentages  of  E's.  The  girls  received  a  larger  per- 
centage of  A's  in  every  grade  and  subject  except  in  the  following 
instances,  namely,  Grade  IX,  mathematics;  Grade  X,  mathe- 
matics; and  Grade  XII,  drawing.  From  our  study  of  causes 
of  non-promotion  we  found  that  most  of  the  boys  failed  because 
of  lack  of  application.  Undoubedly,  this  is  the  reason  for 
the  higher  marks  received  by  the  girls.  Cannot  the  high 
schools  lessen  the  amount  of  disinterestedness  on  the  part  of 
the  boys? 

Note,  also,  that  in  the  totals  at  the  bottom  of  the  tables 
there  is  a  steady  increase  in  the  percentages  of  A's,  B's,  and 
C's  in  every  grade  from  Grades  IX-XII,  inclusive,  and  a 
corresponding  decrease  in  the  percentages  of  D's  and  E's  for 
both  boys  and  girls.  Thus,  there  is  the  same  tendency  to  the 
skewed  curve  to  the  upper  end  of  the  distributions  that  we 
found  in  the  elementary  school.  This  is  in  a  measure  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  higher 'the  grade  the  more  selected  the  group. 

Figures  29  to  44,  inclusive,  in  the  appendix  show  according 
to  subject,  grade,  and  sex  the  percentage  of  pupils  in  each 
high  school  who  did  unsatisfactory  work.  They  show  a  wide 
variation  in  the  distribution  of  the  marks.  In  some  schools, 
there  are  certain  grades  in  which  no  pupil  receives  an  unsatis- 
factory mark  in  some  subjects;  in  others  there  is  a  high  per- 
centage of  the  pupils  who  do  poor  work,  and  in  still  others 
there  is  a  normal  amount  of  failures. 

These  figures  point  out  that  in  some  schools  there  are  too 
many  of  the  pupils  doing  unsatisfactory  work.  The  study  on 
the  causes  of  non-promotion  show  that  some  of  the  pupils 
failed  because  in  the  opinion  of  the  teachers  tkey  lacked  the 
ability  to  do  the  grade  work,  others  because  of  lack  of  applica- 
tion, dissatisfaction,  and  for  a  number  of  other  reasons  which 
might  have  been  avoided.  Why  did  these  pupils  fail  who  had 
ability  and  the  desire  to  learn?  Were  the  standards  of  mark- 
ing too  rigid  in  these  schools?    Were  the  curricula  too  inflexible? 
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Was  there  too  much  uniformity  in  the  method  of  presentation 
of  subject  matter?  Were  the  pupils  misfits  due  to  improper 
grouping  and  misplacement?  These  are  some  of  the  questions 
which  should  be  studied  in  the  schools  in  which  the  percentage 
of  unsatisfactory  work  was  far  in  excess  of  the  average  for  the 
city. 

These  figures  also  indicate  that  there  was  a  great  difference 
in  the  percentages  of  pupils  who  failed  in  Grades  IX-XII,  in- 
clusive. In  every  school  there  is  a  steady  drop  from  the  ninth 
to  the  twelfth  grade  in  almost  every  subject  in  the  percentages 
of  pupils  doing  unsatisfactory  work.  Why  did  such  a  large 
percentage  of  ninth  grade  pupils  fail?  Was  it  possible  that 
the  subject  matter  was  not  adapted  to  the  needs  and  capacities 
of  the  pupils  in  the  first  years  of  high  school? 

A  study  of  these  figures  will  prove  valuable  to  all  interested 
in  high  school  ratings.  A  comparison  of  one  school  with  an- 
other and  with  the  city  wide  standard  will,  also,  prove  helpful 
to  each  headmaster.  Whenever  there  are  wide  variations 
from  the  average  there  is  need  of  investigation,  in  order  to 
determine  the  conditions  which  cause  these  deviations.  These 
conditions  may  be  due  to  a  number  of  causes,  some  of  which 
are  brought  about  by  the  pupils,  courses  of  study,  grading  and 
placement  of  pupils,  lack  of  pupil  guidance,  the  teaching 
process,  and  variations  in  conception  of  standards.  Having 
studied  the  conditions  and  determined  the  reasons  for  varia- 
tions an  effort  should  be  made  by  the  teachers  to  have  their 
marks  conform  more  closely  to  the  standard  curve  of  ratings. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

The  following  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  this  survey  of 
permanent  withdrawals,  non-promotions,  and  subject  studies. 

1.  The  per  cents  of  permanent  withdrawals  for  each  grade 
are  quite  uniform.  The  smallest  percentage  of  pupil  elimina- 
tion is  found  in  Grade  VI  and  the  largest  percentages  of  with- 
drawals in  Grades  I  and  VII. 

2.  One  half  to  three  fourths  of  the  pupils  who  withdraw 
from  Grades  £V  to  IX,  inclusive,  are  overage  pupils.  There 
are  thirty  times  as  many  pupils  overage  by  three  years  and 
more  than  there  are  pupils  underage  by  more  than  one  year. 
A  similar  condition  exists  in  the  high  school  although  to  a 
lesser  degree.  However,  there  is  a  decided  increase  in  the 
percentage  of  withdrawals  in  the  underage  group  from  the 
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ninth  to  the  twelfth  grade.  This  is  a  fact  worthy  of  note, 
inasmuch  as  all  studies  indicate  that  the  underage  pupils  are 
the  brightest. 

3.  Leaving  to  attend  other  schools  is  the  main  cause  of 
withdrawal  from  the  elementary  schools.  Over  76  per  cent  of 
those  withdrawing  entered  other  schools.  Economic  reasons 
is  the  chief  cause  of  withdrawal  from  the  high  schools.  Thirty 
per  cent  of  the  high  school  eliminations  are  due  to  this  reason. 

4.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  permanent  withdrawals  from  the 
elementary  schools  are  boys  and  fifty  per  cent  are  girls.  In 
the  high  schools,  however,  the  percentage  of  the  eliminations 
of  boys  exceeds  that  of  the  girls  by  14  per  cent. 

5.  Grade  I,  with  a  promotion  rate  of  84  per  cent,  has  the 
lowest  percentage  of  promotions  and  is  the  only  grade  which 
deviates  to  much  extent  from  the  average  rate  of  90.4  per  cent 
for  the  entire  city.  One  out  of  every  six  pupils  fail  in  this 
grade.  Twenty-eight  per  cent  of  these  first  grade  pupils  were 
underage  for  the  grade.  The  use  of  the  intelligence  test  with 
other  entrance  conditions  should  prove  valuable  in  preventing 
such  a  large  percentage  of  failures  in  this  grade. 

6.  The  causal  relationship  between  overage ness  and  non- 
promotions  is  very  marked  in  all  grades  except  the  first.  The 
per  cent  of  overage  pupils  in  Grades  IV-VIII,  inclusive,  exceed 
the  combined  per  cents  of  the  underage  and  normal  age  groups. 
This  excessive  amount  of  retardation  in  the  overage  group 
explains  the  overcrowding  in  the  first  six  grades,  and,  also,  much 
of  the  elimination  of  pupils  in  the  upper  grades. 

7.  Low  ability  is  by  far  the  most  important  cause  of  non- 
promotion  throughout  all  grades.  Any  pupil  whose  failure  is 
due  to  this  reason,  should  be  given  intelligence  and  achieve- 
ment tests  as  early  as  possible  and  if  these  tests  indicate  that  he 
is  capable  of  doing  the  work  of  the  next  grade,  he  should  be 
given  the  opportunity  of  trying  the  advanced  work.  According 
to  the  teachers'  judgment  more  girls  than  boys  fail  because  of 
low  ability.  However,  all  recent  scientific  investigations  show 
that  the  mental  ability  of  the  sexes  is  equal. 

8.  More  boys  than  girls  fail  because  of  lack  of  application. 
With  47  per  cent  of  the  non-promoted  boys  in  the  high  schools 
failing,  due  to  this  cause,  this  problem  is  worthy  of  serious 
consideration. 

9.  In  both  elementary  and  high  schools,  the  boys  fail 
chiefly  in  mathematics  and  foreign  languages.    The  girls  like- 
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wise  find  these  subjects  the  most  difficult,  but  the  difference  in 
the  amount  of  failure  is  less  for  the  girls.  The  lowest  percent- 
ages of  failures  in  both  types  of  schools  are  found  in  subjects 
which  have  handwork  as  their  basis;  namely,  drawing  and 
industrial  arts.  In  almost  every  subject,  however,  we  find  a 
distribution  of  marks  similar  to  the  curve  of  rating  which  was 
suggested  by  the  committee  on  this  problem. 

10.  Many  withdrawals,  non-promotions,  and  failures  in 
subjects  are  probably  caused  by  the  persistent  adherence  to 
the  principle  that  whatever  is  good  for  one  pupil  is  good  for 
another.  There  should  be  more  recognition  of  individual 
differences,  better  grading  and  classification  of  pupils,  brought 
about  by  the  use  of  intelligence  and  achievement  tests  combined 
with  the  teacher's  judgment,  opportunity  classes  for  the  bright 
as  well  as  the  dull  pupils,  and  modified  courses  of  study  adapted 
to  the  different  levels  of  ability  of  the  pupils. 
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APPENDIX  I. 


Progress  in  Relation  to  Age-Grade  Status. 
The  Table  in  this  section  gives  the  percentages  showing  the 
relation  between  time-status  and  age-status  for  the  entire  city 
and  for  each  elementary  and  high  school.  The  totals,  only, 
are  considered  and  the  incomplete  data  are  omitted.  The 
data  are  given  as  of  December  15,  1924.  This  table  shows  the 
following  ninefold  classification. 

Undertime   Underage. 

Undertime   Normal  age. 

Undertime   Overage. 

Normal  time   Underage. 

Normal  time   Normal  age. 

Normal  time   Overage. 

Overtime   Underage. 

Overtime   Normal  age. 

Overtime   Overage. 

In  studying  this  table,  note  that  an  undertime  pupil  may  be 
underage^  normal  age,  or  overage.  The  same  conditions  are 
true  of  the  normal  time  and  overtime  pupils. 
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APPENDIX  II. 


Unsatisfactory  Ratings  in  Subjects  in  High  Schools. 

The  figures  in  this  section  show  for  the  city  and  for  each 
high  school  by  grade  and  sex  the  percentage  of  pupils  receiving 
unsatisfactory  ratings  in  each  subject.  They  are  based  upon 
the  number  of  pupils  receiving  grade  D  and  grade  E  for  their 
year's  work.  The  numbers  immediately  under  the  chart  indi- 
cate the  high  schools  and  correspond  to  the  numbers  assigned 
to  these  schools  in  Appendix  I.  The  numbers  at  the  bottom 
of  the  figure  give  for  each  school  the  number  of  boys  or  girls 
in  each  grade  who  belonged  to  the  classes  taking  the  subject  on 
June  25,  1925.  When  the  line  of  the  graph  is  broken,  it  indi- 
cates that  the  school  did  not  have  the  subject  in  that  grade. 

In  Figures  33,  35,  37,  and  41  the  percentage  of  pupils  receiv- 
ing unsatisfactory  ratings  above  50  per  cent  is  shown  by  a 
number  at  the  top  of  the  curve. 
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APPENDIX  III.— COUNCIL  OF  PRINCIPALS. 


The  following  council  of  principals  was  appointed  by  the 
Superintendent  to  co-operate  with  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cational Investigation  and  Measurement  in  the  preparation 
of  a  report  on  age  and  progress  of  pupils  in  the  Boston  Public 
Schools. 

For  the  Head  Masters'  Association: 

James  E.  Thomas  .    Dorchester  High  School  for  Girls. 

Wallace  C.  Boyd  en      .    Teachers  College  of  the  City  of 


Walter  F.  Downey       .    English  High  School. 

Ernest  G.  Hapgood      .    Girls'  Latin  School. 

Ad elbert  H.  Morrison  .    Mechanic  Arts  High  School. 

For  the  Intermediate  Principals1  Association: 


Boston. 


Charles  C.  Haines 
James  A.  Crowley  . 
Edward  J.  Muldoon 


Lewis  School. 
Winthrop  School. 
Bigelow  School. 


For  the  Elementary  Principals'  Association: 

Mabel  E.  Adams  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf. 

Leonard  M.  Patton  .    Edward  Everett  School. 

Charles  I.  Gates  Edmund  P.  Tileston  School. 

Clarence  H.  Jones  Roger  Walcott  School. 

William  L.  Phinney  Dudley  School. 

John  C.  Riley  .      .  .    Dearborn  School. 


